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PREFACE 


N ine years have passed away since the first volume of this work 
was published, and the present volume has been in the press for 
more than two years. During the last seven years bad health has been 
responsible for many interruptions. In the first volume manu- 
scripts were sparingly used, but in the present work numerous 
unpublished and almost unknown manuscripts have been referred 
to . These could not be collected easily , and it took time to read them ; 
many of them were old and moth-eaten and it was not often easy to 
decipher the handwriting. It has not always been possible, how- 
ever, to give an elaborate account of the content of all these manu- 
scripts, for in many cases they contained no new matter and had 
therefore only been mentioned by name, a fact which could be ascer- 
tained only after long and patient study, since records of them 
were previously unknown. A considerable delay was also caused 
in the writing of this volume by the fact that large portions of 
what will appear in the third volume had to be compiled before 
the manuscripts had left the author’s hands. In any event, the 
author offers his sincere apologies for the delay. 

The manuscript of the third volume has made good progress 
and, barring illness and other accidents, will soon be sent to 
press. This volume will contain a fairly elaborate account of the 
principal dualistic and pluralistic systems, such as the philosophy 
of the Panca-ratra, Bhaskara, Yamuna, Ramanuja and his followers, 
Madhva and his followers, the Bhdgavata-purana and the Gaudlya 
school of Vaisnavism. The fourth and the fifth volumes will 
deal with the philosophy of Vallabha and some other lesser known 
schools of Vaisnavism, the philosophy of the Puranas, Tantras, the 
different schools of Saivas, Saktas, Indian Aesthetics, the philo- 
sophy of right and law and the religious systems that have found 
their expression in some of the leading vernaculars of India. 

A new impression of the first volume is now in the press. The 
present volume contains four chapters on Sankara Vedanta, the 
Medical Speculations of the Ancient Hindus, and the Philosophy 
of the Yoga-vasi^fha and the Bhagavad-gitd. A good deal of the 
Sankara Vedanta, especially in regard to its controversy with 
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Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva and their followers, still remains to 
be treated in the third volume. 

A word of explanation may be needed with regard to the inclusion 
in a work on Indian philosophy of the speculations of the Indian 
medical schools. Biology has recently played a great part in liberating 
philosophy from its old-world ideas. In ancient India, Biology had 
not grown into a separate science; whatever biological ideas were 
current in India were mixed up with medical, osteological and 
physiological speculations, the only branches of study in ancient 
India which may be regarded as constituting an experimental 
science. It was therefore thought that a comprehensive work on 
the history of Indian philosophy would be sadly defective without 
a chapter on these speculations, which introduce also some dis- 
tinctly new ethical and eschatological concepts and a view of life 
which is wholly original. The biological notions of growth, de- 
velopment and heredity of these schools are no less interesting, and 
their relations to the logical categories of Nyaya are very instructive. 

No attempt has been made to draw any comparisons or contrasts 
with Western philosophy, since in a work of this type it would 
most likely have been misleading and would have obscured the 
real philosophical issues. The study here presented is strictly 
faithful to the original Sanskrit texts within the limits of the 
present writer’s capacities. Often the ground covered has been 
wholly new and the materials have been obtained by a direct and 
first-hand study of all available texts and manuscripts. Nevertheless 
some sources, containing, possibly, valuable materials, inevitably 
remain unconsulted, for many new manuscripts will be discovered 
in future, and our knowledge of Indian philosophy must advance 
but slowly. In spite of the greatest care, errors of interpretation, 
exposition and expression may have crept in and for these the 
author craves the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the present work, 
many treatises on Indian philosophy have appeared in India and 
elsewhere. But it has not been possible to refer to many of these. 
The present attempt is mainly intended to give an exposition of 
Indian thought strictly on the basis of the original texts and 
commentari^, and not to eradicate false views by indulging in 
controversy; and, since the author takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of all the interpretations of the texts that he has used, and since 
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he has drawn his materials mostly from them, it has seldom been 
possible to refer to the efforts of his fellow- workers in the field. 
Occasionally, however, he has had to discuss and sometimes to bor- 
row the views of other writers in the assessment of chronological 
facts, and he also expresses his indebtedness to such other writers 
who have worked upon some of the special problems of Indian 
thought. It has been suggested to him that it would have been better 
if the views of other writers had been fully criticized, but however 
that may be, such criticism has been considered as beyond the 
scope of this work, which, as at present planned, will cover some 
3000 pages when completed. 

The chronological views regarding the antiquity of the Gita may 
appear heretical, but it is hoped that they may be deemed ex- 
cusable, for this is an age of toleration, and they are not more 
heretical than the views of many distinguished writers on Indian 
chronology. In the chapter on the Gita, some repetition of the 
same views in different contexts was inevitable on account of the 
looseness of the structure of the Gita, which is an ethico-religious 
treatise and not a system of philosophy. This, however, has been 
studiously avoided in the other chapters. Neither the Yoga-v^fha 
nor the Gita are systematic works on philosophy, and yet no 
treatment of Indian philosophy can legitimately ignore their 
claims. For in a country where philosophy and religion have 
been inseparably associated, the value of such writings as breathe 
the spirit of philosophy cannot be over-estimated, and no history 
of Indian philosophy worth the name can do without them. 

I have no words sufficient to express my gratitude to my 
esteemed friend. Dr F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, who went through the proofs in two of their stages 
and thus co-operated with me in the trouble of correcting 
them. I fear that in spite of our joint efforts many errors have 
escaped our eyes, but had it not been for his kind help the 
imperfections of the book would have been greater. I must similarly 
thank my friend, Mr Douglas Ainstie, for help with the proofs. 
My thanks are also due to my pupils, Dr M. Eleade (Bucharest), 
Mr Janakiballabh Bhattacharyya, M.A., and my other friends, 
Messrs Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Durgacharan Chatterjee, M.A., 
Srish Chandra Das Gupta, M A., and my daughter. Miss Maitreyi 
Devi, for the assistance they rendered me in getting the manuscript 
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ready for the press, inserting diacritical marks, comparing the 
references and the like, and also in arranging the index cards. But 
as none of them had the whole charge of any of these tasks, and 
as their help was only of an occasional nature, the responsibility 
for imperfections belongs to the author and not to them. 


Calcutta, 1931 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SANKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA {continued) 

The treatment of the school of Sankara Vedanta in the preceding 
chapter may be considered fairly sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. But the reputation of this school of thought stands so high, 
and so many people are interested in it, that it was pointed out to 
me that it would be desirable to go into a little more detailed study 
of it. An additional justification for such a suggestion is to be 
found in the regrettable fact that, though numerous elementary 
and half-informed treatises have been published both in this 
country and in Europe, I do not know of any systematic study of 
the system in any of the modern languages of Europe or Asia 
which has been based on a first-hand study of the works of the 
great thinkers of this school who followed Sankara and developed 
his system in a remarkably recondite manner. The comparatively 
small compass of this chapter in a History of Indian Philosophy 
cannot be expected to fulfil adequately such a demand ; but still it 
may be expected that an attempt to bring out some of these 
materials by some amount of detailed study will be excusable, 
though it may seem slightly to disturb the general plan of this work. 

The World-Appearance. 

The Upanisads, called also the Vedanta, contain passages which 
indicate very different lines of thought, theistic, pantheistic, of 
self as the only ultimate reality, creationism, etc. The works of 
those commentators who wrote commentaries on the Upanisads 
before Sankara and tried to interpret them on the supposition that 
there was one uniform, systematic, dogmatic philosophy in them 
are now practically all lost, and all that we can know of them is 
contained in the meagre references that are found in Sankara’s 
commentaries or the works of other, later, commentators. As an 
example I may refer to Bhartrprapanca, who tried to give a realistic 
interpretation of the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad by treating the 
world and souls as real emanations from God or Brahman^. 

^ Fragments of Bhartfprapailca from the writings of Sankara and his com- 
mentator Anandajfiana and from Sure^vara's Varttika have been collected by 
Prof. Hiriyanna, Mysore^ in a short paper read at the Third Oriental Conference 
in Madras in 1924, published in Madras in 1925. 
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The Sankara School of Vedanta [ch. 

Sankara inherited from his predecessors the opinion that the 
Upanisads teach us one consistent systematic philosophy, but, 
being under the influence of Gaudapada, differed from them 
on the nature of this philosophy, which he propounded so elabo- 
rately in all his commentaries on the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
sutras. 

The main thesis of Saiikara, as has already been pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, consists of the view that Brahman alone 
is the ultimate reality, while everything else is false. He was 
interested in proving that this philosophy was preached in the 
Upanisads; but in the Upanisads there are many passages which 
are clearly of a theistic and dualistic purport, and no a^mount of 
linguistic trickery could convincingly show that these cduld yield 
a meaning which would support Sankara’s thesis. Saiikara there- 
fore introduces the distinction of a common-sense view {vydva- 
hdrika) and a philosophic view {pdramdrthika) ^ and explains the 
Upanisads on the supposition that, while there are some passages 
in them which describe things from a purely philosophic point of 
view, there are many others which speak of things only from a 
common-sense dualistic view of a real world, real souls and a real 
God as creator. Sankara has applied this method of interpretation 
not only in his commentary on the Upanisads, but also in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra. Judging by the sutras alone, 
it does not seem to me that the Brahma-sutra supports the 
philosophical doctrine of Sankara, and there are some sutras which 
Sankara himself interpreted in a dualistic manner. He was never 
afraid of indulging in realistic interpretations ; for he could easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions 
found in the sutras or in the Upanisad passages were merely an 
estimate of things from the common-sense point of view. Though 
on the basis of Sankara’s own statements, as well as those of his 
later commentators and other adherents of his school, there is 
hardly any room for doubt regarding the meaning and force of 
Sankara’s philosophy, yet at least one Indian scholar has sought 
to prove that Sankara’s philosophy was realistic^. That there was 
some amount of realism in Sankara is proved by his own con- 
fession, when he criticizes the uncompromising Buddhistic idealists 
(vijndna-vadins) or the so-called Buddhistic nihilists (sUnya-vddtns), 

^ Advaita Philosophy by K. VidySratna. published by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 
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I have already discussed in a general way in what sense according 
to the Vedanta, from the point of view of the Sankara school of 
Vedanta as interpreted by his later adherents, the world is an 
illusion. But in the present section I propose to discuss Sankara’s 
own statements, as well as the statements of some of his important 
followers, on the subject of the nature of world-illusion. This is 
one of the most important points of the Sankara school of 
philosophy and needs a discussion in some detail. 

But before I take it up, I am naturally reminded of the views 
of Buddhist idealism and the so-called Buddhistic nihilism, and it 
seems desirable that Sankara’s doctrine of illusion should be treated 
in connection with the doctrines of illusion in those systems of 
Buddhistic thought which preceded Sankara. Taking the Sunya- 
vada theory of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, we see that they also 
introduced the distinction between limited truth and absolute 
truth. Thus Nagarjuna says in his Madhyamika-sutras that the 
Buddhas preach their philosophy on the basis of two kinds of truth, 
truth as veiled by ignorance and depending on common-sense pre- 
suppositions and judgments (samvrti-satya) and truth as unqualified 
and \x\t\m2itG{paramdrtha~satyay. The word samvrti literally means 
“closed.” Candrakirti explains samvrti as meaning “closing on 
all sides” and says that it is ignorance (ajndna) which is denoted 
by the term samvrti here, because it covers the truth of all things^. 
In this sense the whole of the world of our experience of causes 
and effects, which we perceive and of which we speak, presents an 
appearance which is hidden by ignorance. This world is not con- 
tradicted in our world-experience; but, as each and every entity 
of this world is produced by other things or entities, and they 
again by others, and as we cannot specify the nature of each one 
of them without referring to others which produced them or from 
which they originated, and tracing those again to other causes and 

^ dve satye samupdiritya buddhanam dharma- demand 

loka-samvrti-satyam ca satyam ca paramdrthatah. 

Mddhyamika-sutra, xxiv. 8, p. 492, B.B. edition. 

® Ajfidnajn hi samantdt sarva-paddrtha-tattvdvacchddandt sanivrtir ity ucyate. 
Ibid. Candrakirti however gives two other meanings of the w'ord samvrti^ which 
do not seem to be so closely connected with the etymology. In the first of the 
two meanings samvrti means interdependent origination or pratltya-samutpdda^ 
and in the second it means the conventional world of common-sense, which can 
be expressed or indicated by speech and language and which we are supposed 
to know and refer to in all our experiences involving the knower and the known — 
sarftvrtih sarfiketo loka^vyavahdrah, sa ca abhidhdndbhtdheya^jndna-jheyddilak^ 
fanah. 
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so on, it is not possible to assert anything as to the nature or 
characteristic {svabhava) of anything as it is. Things are known to 
us only as being the result of the combination of many entities or as 
product complexes. Nothing is produced of itself, and so the pro- 
ducts are never by themselves self-existent, but exist only through 
the coming together of different entities. That which has any nature 
of its own cannot owe its origination to other complexes, and so there 
is nothing in our world-experience which has a nature of its own. 
The apparent reality of the world has therefore the mysterious veil 
of ignorance over it, and it is this veil of ignorance which is referred 
to by the term loka-samvrta. This is spoken of also as tathya-samvrti 
(real ignorance), as distinguished from mithyd-samvrti (false ignor- 
ance), properly used of the ordinary illusions and hallucinations 
of magic, mirage reflections, etc.^ Those appearances which are 
due to sense-defects or other causes and are therefore contradicted 
in experience are called mithyd-samvrta^ because their falsehood is 
discovered in experience. The falsehood of the world-appearances, 
however, can be realized only when their real nature (paramdrtha- 
rupa) as a succession of essenceless products of causal complexes 
is properly understood. The world holds good and remains un- 
contradicted and has all the appearance of reality in all our practical 
experiences, and it is only when it is understood that these pheno- 
mena have no nature of their own that they are considered false. 
All teachings in philosophy take for granted the world-appearances, 
subjective and objective, and try to give a rational analysis and 
estimate of them; and it is only through an experience of these 
world-phenomena and a rational understanding of them that one 
realizes their truth as being a mere flow of causes and effects devoid 
of essence. The appearance of the world as reality is therefore true 
only in a limited manner during the period when the veil of ignor- 
ance is not removed from our eyes ; and this is signified by 
designating the truth (satya) of the world as only loka-samvrta. 
This world-appearance is however relatively true when compared 
with the ordinary illusions of perception (when, e.g., a piece of 
rope is perceived as a snake, or when one sees a mirage in a desert). 

But a question arises — if the world-appearance has no essence 
of its own, how is it that it appears to have one, or how is it 
that the world-phenomena appear at all? To such a question 
Nagarjuna’s answer is that the appearance of the world is like the 

^ Bodhi-cary avatar a-panjikd, p. 353, Biblotheca Indica Series, 1902. 
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appearance of mirages or dreams, which have no reality of their 
own, but still present an objective appearance of reality^. The 
world is not a mere nothing, like a lotus of the sky or the hare’s 
horn, which are simply non-existent {avidyamana). Thus there is 
not only the ultimate truth (paramdrtha ) ; there is also the relative 
truth of the phenomenal world {loka-sarnvrtt-satya); there are, 
further, the sense-illusions, hallucinations and the like which are. 
contradicted in ordinary experience {aloka-sarnvrta or mithyd- 
samvrta), and also that which is merely non-existent, like the hare’s 
horn. The error (viparydsa) of world-appearance is considered as 
being of four kinds, viz. the consideration of the momentary as 
eternal, the consideration of the painful as being pleasurable, the 
consideration of the unholy as holy, and of that which has no soul 
as having a soul^. And this error is due to ignorance (avidya). 
Candrakirti quotes a passage from the Ary a-drdhasaya-pariprccha, 
in which it is said that, just as a man may see in a dream that he 
is spending the night with the wife of the king, and, suddenly 
realizing that he is discovered, tries to fly for fear of his life 
(thus perceiving the presence of a woman, where there is none), so 
we are always falling into the error of asserting that we have per- 
ceived the manifold world-appearance where there is none^. 

Such analogies of error naturally suggest the supposition that 
there must be some reality which is mistaken as some other thing ; 
but, as has already been explained, the Buddhists emphasized the 
fact that, in dreams, the illusory appearances were no doubt objec- 
tively known as objective presentations of which we had previously 
become aware — experiences through which we pass, though there 
is no reality on which these appearances rest or are imposed. It 
was here that Sankara differed. Thus, in his introduction to the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra he says that the essence of all 
illusory perception is that one thing is mistaken for another, that 
the qualities, characteristics or attributes of one thing are taken 
for the qualities, characteristics or attributes of another. Illusion 
is defined as the false appearance in some object of something 

^ Madhyamika-sutra, xxiil. 8. 

* Iha catvdro viparydsd ucyante: tadyathd pratik§ana~vindHni skandha- 
pancake yo nityam iti grdhah sa viparydsah . . . duhkhdtmake skandha^pancake yah 
sukham iti viparlto grdhah so 'paro viparydsah . . iarlram aiuci-svahhdvam tatra 
yo sudtvena grdhah sa viparydsah f. . .pahca-skandharn niratmakam tasmin ya 
dtma-grdhah andtmani dtmdbhtnivesah sa viparydsah. Candraklrti’s commentary 
on ibid, xxiii. 13. Compare it with the Yoga-siitra, ii. 5, Anandfl^rama Series. 

® Candrakirti’s commentary on the Mddhyamika-sutra^ xxiil. 13. 
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experienced before, resembling a memory image. It is explained by 
some as being the false affirmation of the characteristics of one thing 
in regard to another ; others explain it as an error due to the non- 
apprehension of the difference between that which is wrongly 
apprehended and the misapprehended object which the former is 
wrongly supposed to be; others think that, when one thing is 
misapprehended as another, the illusion consists in the fancying of 
the former entity as being endowed with strange characteristics 
{viparita-dharmatva) \ but in all these different ways of analysis 
illusion fundamentally is nothing but the false appearance of 
one thing with the characteristics of another. So also it may be 
that a conch-shell appears as silver or that one moon appears as 
two moons^. Sankara then suggests that, since the universal self 
{pratyag-atman) is felt through our feeling of ‘'I*' and since it is 
immediate in all experience {aparoksa), it is not absolutely un- 
related and unindicated [avisaya) in experience, and consequently 
it is quite possible that the non-self {andtman) and its character- 
istics may be illusorily imposed upon the universal self. This 
illusory imposition of the non-self and its characteristics on the 
universal self is called nescience (avidya). 

In his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd, i. 17, Sankara says 
that, when a piece of rope falsely appears as a snake, this is merely 
false imposition or appearance, not existence. The illusory^ appear- 
ance of the snake did not really bring into existence a snake, 
which later on became non-existent when right knowledge super- 
vened. It was a mere illusion, and the rope-snake had no existence 
at all^. Sankara in commenting on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd explains 
with approval Gaudapada’s view that the world of common ex- 
perience is as illusory as a dream. Dreams are false ; for in a dream 
a man may have the experience of going to distant places, and yet, 
when he wakes up, he finds that he has been asleep for a few 
seconds only, and has not moved a foot from his bed. The dream 
experiences are therefore false, because they are contradicted by 
the waking experiences. But the waking experiences, being similar 
to dream experiences, are equally false. For both sets of ex- 
periences involve the duality of subject and object, and are therefore 


Bombarif/04^ on the Brahma^^Utra, \trn;ivii-Sr*irara Prevs 

h. kalpitotvat na tu vidyatp. . .no ht rajpdm hhrdfUi. 

kalpxtah uirpo 7ndyamdnah urn mirt/ah. tathedam prapm)^ 

cakhyam maya-matram. Oaudapada's Kdrikd, i. 17. An^ndfliirama Serief 
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fundamentally more or less the same: so that, if one of them is 
false, the other also is false. The world-experience is like other 
well-known instances of illusion — the mirage, for example. Since 
it had no existence in the beginning, and will not have any existence 
in the end, neither can it have existence in the intervening period 
of appearance. The objection that our waking experiences fulfil 
practical purposes and have thus associated with them the prag- 
matic test of truth, which is absent in the case of dream experiences, 
is invalid ; for the pragmatic tests of the waking experiences may 
well be contradicted by dream experiences; a man who goes 
to sleep after a sumptuous feast may well dream that he has been 
starving for days together. Both our inner world of mind and its 
experiences and the outer objective world are thus false creations^. 
But Gaudapada and Sankara differ from the Sunyavadin Buddhists 
in this — that they think that even false creations must have some 
basis in truth. If a rope appears as a snake, the false creation of 
the snake has some basis in the truth of the rope: there could 
not be false creations and false appearances without any firm basis 
of truth (aspada) underlying them^. Nagarjuna, it will be re- 
membered, tried to prove the falsity of all appearances on the 
ground of their being interdependent and not having anything 
which could be pointed out as their own nature. The dialectic 
being applicable to all appearances, there was nothing left which 
was not relative and interdependent, nothing w'hich was self- 
evident by nature and which was intelligible by itself without 
reference to anything else. It is this interdependence and relativity 
of all appearances that was called “nothingness” or iUnyata by 
Nagarjuna. There was nothing which could be affirmed of anything 
independently by itself w ithout reference to something else ; nothing 
therefore could be conceived as having any essence by itself. 
All appearances w ere therefore only interdependent phantom crea- 
tions; and it was precisely this interdependence that proved the 
essencelessness of their natures. There was no basis of truth any- 
where. There was nothing which had any essence. But neither 
Aankara nor Gaudapada appears to have tried to show why the 
inner world of thoughts, ideas, emotions, volitions and the outer 
world of objects should be considered as being illusor}' appearances. 


* coiTinieniar\ on ( vauJapAda's Kanktl, ir. I“I2. 

* JVfi hi mraif^adii rniiu-suTpa-ntrgiatr^mkdduyah k^acti upalabhyaute. Ibid. 
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Their main point seems to consist in a dogmatic statement that 
all appearances or experiences are false just as dream experi- 
ences are false. The imperfect analogy of waking experiences 
is made into an argument, and the entire manifold of appearances 
is declared to be false. But it is urged at the same time that these 
false creations must have some basis of truth ; the changing ap- 
pearances must have some unchanging basis on which they are 
imposed — and this basis is the self {atnian), or Brahman, which is 
the only thing that is permanent, unchanging and real. I'his self 
is the being of pure intelligence, which is one identical unit, 
negating all differences and duality {visuddha-vijuapti-matra-satta- 
dvaya-rupenay . Just as the false creation of “ snake appears in the 
case of the “rope,” so all such judgments as “I am happy,” “ I am 
unhappy/’ “I am ignorant,” “I am born,” “1 am old,” “I am 
with a body,” “I perceive,” etc., are all merely false predications 
associated with the self; they are all false, changing and illusory 
predications, and it is only the self which remains permanent 
through all such judgments. The self is entirely different from all 
such predications; it is self-luminous and self-manifesting, shining 
independently by itself. 

By applying the dialectic of mutual interdependence, pratiiya- 
samutpada, Nagarjuna tried to prove that there was nothing which 
could be pointed out as the essence of anything as it is; hut he 
did not explain how the appearances which \\ere nothing more 
than phantom creations came to be what they were. How did 
the world-appearance of essenceless interdependent phenomena 
show itself.^ Sankara did not try to prove with a keen logical 
dialectic that the world-appearance was false : he simply took it 
for granted, since the Upanisads proclaimed Brahman as the 
ultimate reality. But how' did the world -appearance manifest itself? 
Sankara does not seem to go deeply into this c|uesiion and simply 
passes It over in asserting that this world-appearance is all due 
to Ignorance {avidya) \ it could not be spoken of as either existing 
or non-existmg; it was merely illusory, like the conch-shell silver. 
ButPadmapada,who wrote the commentary known as Panra-pddtkS 
on the first four sutras of Sankara’s commcntar>' on the lirahma- 
says that the precise meaning of the term ” false conception ** 
{mthya^jndna) m Sankara’s introduction to his commentary on the 
Brahrna-sutras is that there is a force or power or potency [iakti) of 
* Oaudapada's Kdriktl, n. 17. 
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nescience which constitutes materiality {jaddtinik& avidyd-saktih)^ 
and that it is this potency which transforms itself into the stuff 
(upadana) of the world-appearance^. It is well to remember in 
this connection that, according to Sankara’s philosophy, it is not 
only the objective world that constitutes the world of appearance, 
but also the subjective world of all experiences and predicates that 
may be associated with the self. Thus, when one says “I,” this 
ego-hood is analysed as involving two parts — the one, pure in- 
telligence or pure consciousness; and the other, the concept of 
subjectivity, which is illuminated, expressed or manifested by the 
underlying pure intelligence with which it is falsely associated. 
The concept of subjectivity stands here as materiality, or objec- 
tivity, which is made to float up by the power of pure intelligence, 
thus causing the judgment “I am” or “I am a man^.” This 
avidyd-sakti, or power of avidya, subsists in the pure self and, on 
the one hand, arrests the revelation of its true nature as Brahman, 
and, on the other hand, transforms itself into the various 
concepts associated with the psychological self of our ordinary 
experience^. The illusion consists in the association of the psycho- 
logical qualities of thinking, feeling, willing, etc. with the trans- 
cendent or universal self {pratyah-citi). These psychological deter- 
minations are all mutually connected with one another. Thus, to 
be able to enjoy pleasures, one must first act; one can only act 
when one has attachments, antipathies and desires, and one can 
have attachments and desires only when one has experienced joys 
and sorrows — so these psychological determinations in a beginning- 
less cycle are always naturally associated with the transcendent 
self-luminous self^. 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that, as 
Padmapada or Prak^atman explains, ajndna or nescience is 
some kind of indefinable stuff out of the transformations of which 
subjective psychological experiences and the world of objects have 
come into being. This ajndna is not the ajndna of the Buddhists, 
i.e, a wrong notion or misconception, and this adhydsa, or illusion, 

* PaHea^p^ikd, p. 4. the Vizianagram Sanskrit Senes, 1891. 

* tnmat^praty'iiye *nidam^afnlai nJ-rka-rMah tasmtms tad^hala-nirhhdsita^ 
tayd lakfanato yufmad^arthasya manufytfbhimthiosya sambhedaivdvabhdsah sa 
et a adhydsah. Ibid, p 3, 

* ataft sd pralyak-dti brahma-n^arQpdf abhdsam pratibadhndti ahamkdrdd- 
y*atad‘rUpa*pratihhdsa*mmttafp ca bhai'ati. Ibid. p. 5. 

* Prakfl^fltttian’s Pariia-pddikd-xirarami, p. 10, the Vizianiigram Saiisknt 
Series, iH9a. 
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is not the viparyaya of Nagarjuna ; for here it is a positive power 
or stuff. Thus Praka^atman argues that all effects have at their 
back some cause, which forms their stuff or material; the world- 
appearance, being also an effect, must have some stuff out of which 
it has evolved or was made up; and ajndna^ lying in the trans- 
cendent self as a separate power, is such a material cause^. This 
avidya-poitncy in the transcendent self is positive in its nature. 
This positive ajndna is directly perceived in such immediate per- 
ceptions as ‘‘I do not know myself or others,” and can also be 
inferred or comprehended by implication^. The fact that ajndna 
or avidyd is spoken of as a power inherent in the transcendent self 
shows that it is dependent thereon ; avidyd is not, however, a power, 
but a substance or entity which has certain powers by which it 
transforms itself into the cosmic appearances, subjective and ob- 
jective ; yet it is called a power, or sakti^ because of its dependence 
{para~tantratd) on the transcendent self, and it is in consideration 
of the entire dependence of avidyd and its transformations on the 
self that the self is regarded as the material cause of all effects — 
the cosmic appearances of the world and the mind®. The self thus 
not only holds the ajndna within it as a dependent function, 
but in spite of its self-luminosity it can be reacted upon by the 
ajndna with its manifold powers in such a way that it can be 
veiled by this ajndna and made the underlying basis of all world- 
appearances of ^ynawfl-transformations^. 

Appaya Diksita, referring in his Siddhanta-lesa to the view of 
the writer of the Paddrtha-tattva, summarizes the matter thus: 
Brahman and Maya form together the material cause {uhhayam 
updddnam)y and hence it is that in the world-appearance there are 
two distinct characteristics, “being” (sattd) from Brahman and 
materiality (jddya) from Maya. Brahman is the cause, as the 
unchanging basis of the Maya, which is the cause as being the 


^ sarvarn ca kdryam sopdddnam hhdva-kdryatvdt ghatadivad ity anumdndt 
...tasmdn mithydrtha^taj-jndndtmakam mithyd-hhUtam adhyasam upaddna- 
kdrana-sdpekfam . . .mithyd-jndnam eva adhySsopadanam. Pafica-pddthd-vivarana, 

pp. 11-12. 

* Ibid. p. 

® iaktir ity dtma-para~tantratayd dtmanah sarva^kdryopdddnasya nirvodh- 
rtvam. Ibid. p. 13. Atma-kdranatva^nirvodhrtvad dtma-para-tantratvd ca iakti- 
matydm api sakti-sahda upaedritah. AkhandSnanda Muni’s Tattva-dlpana^ 
p. 65, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1902. 

* atah svaprakdse *pi dtmani vicitra-iakti-hhava-rupavidyd-prayuktam dva~ 
ranam durapahnavam . RSmananda Sarasvati’s Vivaranopanydsa, p. 16, Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901. 
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stuff that actually undergoes transformation^. Vacaspati Misra 
also conceives Brahman, jointly with its avidya^ to be the material 
cause of the world {avidya-sahita-brahmopadanam)^. In his adora- 
tion hymn at the beginning of his Bhamatl he describes Brahman 
as being in association with its companion, the indefinable avidya^ 
the unchanging cause of the entire objective universe®. Sarva- 
jnatma Muni, however, does not wish to give mayd the same degree 
of co-operation in the production of the world-appearance as 
Brahman, and considers the latter to be the real material cause of 
the world through the instrumentality of Maya; for Brahman, 
being absolutely changeless, cannot by itself be considered as cause, 
so that, when Brahman is spoken of as cause, this can only be in a 
remote and modified sense (upalaksana)^ through the instrumen- 
tality of mdyd^. The author of the Siddhdnta-muktdvali is referred 
to by Appaya Diksita as holding that it is the mdyd and mdyd alone 
that forms the stuff of the world-appearance; and that Brahman 
is not in any way the material cause of the universe, but that it is 
only the basis of the subsistence of mdyd and is only from that 
point of view spoken of as being the material cause®. 

It is clear that the above differences of view regarding the 
nature of the relation between mdyd and the self or Brahman in 
the production of the world-appearance are mere scholastic dis- 
putes over words or modes of expression, and have but little 
philosophical significance. As has already been said, these ques- 
tions do not seem to have arisen in Sankara *s mind. He did not 
think it worth while to explain anything definitely regarding the 
nature of avidya and its relation with Brahman, and the part that 
it played in supplying the material stuff of the universe. The world 
was an illusion, and Brahman was the basis of truth on which these 
illusions appeared ; for even illusions required something on which 
they could appear. He never faced squarely the difficulties that 
are naturally connected with the theory, and was not therefore 
concerned to explain the definite relation of mdyd to Brahman 
in connection with the production of the phantom show of the 
universe. The natural objection against such views is that the term 

^ Siddhanta-leia, p. 12, V.S. Series, 1890. 

- BhdmatJ or Sankara’s Bhdfva, I. i. 2, Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 1904. 

■’ Anirvdcycividyd-dvitaya-sacivasya prahhavato vivartd yasyaite viyad’amla- 
tejob-avannyah, ibid. p. i. 

* Sarnkfepa-idrlraka, i. 333, 334, Bh§u Sastrl’s edition. 

® Siddhdnta-leia, p. 13, V.S. Series, 1890. 
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avidya (formed by compounding the negative particle a and 
vidya “ knowledge ”) may mean either absence of knowledge {vidyd- 
bhdvah) or false knowledge {mithyd-jndnam) ; and in neither of these 
meanings can it be supposed to behave as the material cause or 
substance-stuff of anything; for a false knowledge cannot be a 
substance out of which other things are made^. The answer given 
by Anandabodha Bhattaraka to such an objection is that this avidya 
is not a psychological ignorance, but a special technical category, 
which is beginningless and indefinable {anady-anirvacyavidyasra- 
yandt). The acceptance of such a category is a hypothesis which 
one is Justified in holding as valid, since it explains the facts. 
Effects must have some cause behind them, and a mere instru- 
mental cause cannot explain the origination of the substratum of 
the effect; again, effects which are not true cannot have for their 
material cause (upaddna-kdrana) that which is true, nor can they 
have for their material cause that which is absolutely non-existent. 
So, since the material cause of the world can neither be true nor 
be anything which is absolutely non-existent, the hypothesis is 
naturally forced upon the Vedantists that the material cause of 
this false world-appearance is an entity which is neither existent 
nor non-existent^. Anandabodha in his Pramdna-tndld quotes ap- 
provingly from the Brahma-tattva-samiksd of Vacaspati to show that 
avidya is called avidya or nescience because it is a hypothetic 
category which is neither ‘*is” nor “is not,*’ and is therefore 
unintelligible; avidya signifies particularly the unintelligibility of 
this category®. Anandabodha points out that the acceptance of 
avidya is merely the logical consequence of indicating some 
possible cause of the world-appearance — considering the nature 
of the world-appearance as it is, its cause can only be something 
which neither is nor is not; but what we understand by such 
a category, we cannot say; it is plainly unintelligible; the logical 
requirements of such a category merely indicate that that which is 
the material cause of this false world-appearance cannot be re- 
garded either as existing or as non-existing; but this does not 


^ avidya hi vidyabhavo mithyd-jhdnam vd na cobhayarn kasya cit saftiavdyn- 
kdranarn adravyatvdt. Anandabodha’s Nydya-makaranda, p. 122, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901. 

® Ibid, pp. 1 22-1 24. 

® sad-asad‘ubhaydnubhayddi-prakdraih anirvacanlyatvam eva hy avidydnam 
avidyatvam. Brahma- tattva-samlk^d as quoted in Pramdna-mdld, p. 10, Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1907. 
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make this concept either intelligible or consistent^. The concept 
of avidya is thus plainly unintelligible and inconsistent. 


Thought and its Object in Buddhism and in Vedanta. 

The Vedanta takes a twofold view of things ; the first view refers 
to ultimate reality and the second to appearance. This ultimate 
reality is pure intelligence, as identical with pure bliss and pure 
being. This is called ultimately real in the sense that it is regarded 
as changeless. By pure intelligence the Vedanta does not mean the 
ordinary cognitional states; for these have a subjective and an 
objective content which are extraneous to them. This pure in- 
telligence is pure immediacy, identical with the fact of revelation 
found in all our conscious states. Our apprehensions of objects 
are in some sense events involving both a subjective and an ob- 
jective content ; but their special feature in every case is a revelatory 
inwardness or immediacy which is non-temporal and changeless. 
The fact that we see, hear, feel, touch, think, remember is equi- 
valent to saying that there are various kinds of cognizings. But 
what is the nature of this cognizing.? Is it an act or a fact? When 
I see a blue colour, there is a blue object, there is a peculiar 
revelation of an appearance as blue and a revelation of the “I'' 
as perceiver. The revelation is such that it is both a revelation of 
a certain character as blue and of a certain thing called the blue 
object. When a revelation occurs in perception, it is one and 
it reveals both the object and its appearance in a certain 
character as blue. The revelation is not the product of a certain 
relation which happens to subsist at any time between the 
character-appearance and the object; for both the character- 
appearance as blue and the object are given in revelation. The 
revelation is self-evident and stands unique by itself. Whether I see, 
or hear, or feel, or change, the fact remains that there is some sort 
of an awareness which does not change. Awareness is ever present 
by itself and does not undergo the changes that its contents undergo. 
I may remember that I had seen a blue object five minutes pre- 
viously ; but, when I do this, w'hat I perceive is the image of a blue 
object, with certain temporal and spatial relations, which arises or 

^ Vailak^anya-vdco-yuktir hi pratiyogi-nir&panad yauktikatva^prakatana^ 
phald na tv evam^rdpatdydh sdmanjasya-sampddandya ity avocdma. Pramdna^ 
mdldf p. 10. 
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becomes revealed; but the revelation itself cannot be revealed 
again. I may be conscious, but I cannot be conscious of con- 
sciousness, For consciousness as such, though ever present in its 
immediacy, cannot become an object of any other consciousness. 
There cannot be any such thing as the awareness of an awareness 
or the awareness of the awareness of an awareness, though we may 
multiply such phrases in language at our pleasure. When I re- 
member that I have been to Trinity College this morning, that 
only means that I have an image of the way across the commons, 
through Church Street and Trinity Street ; my movements through 
them are temporally pushed backward, but all this is a revelation 
as image at the present moment and not a revelation of a past 
revelation. I cannot say that this present image in any way reveals 
that particular image as the object of the present revelation. But 
the former revelation could not be held to be distinct from the 
present one; for distinction is always based on content and not on 
revelation. Revelation as such is identical and, since this is so, one 
revelation cannot be the object of another. It is incorrect to say 
that ''A is A'" means that one A becomes itself over again. It is 
owing to the limitations of grammatical terminolog)^ that identity 
is thus described. Identity thus understood is different from what 
we understand by identity as a relation. Identity understood as a 
relation presupposes some difference or otherness and thus is not 
self-contained. And it is because it is not self-contained that it 
can be called a relation. When it is said that A is identical wjth A, 
it means that on all the various occasions or contents in which 


A appeared it always signified the same thing, or that it had the 
same shape or that it was the same first letter of the English 
alphabet. Identity in this sense is a function of thouglit not 
existing by itself, but in relation to a sense of opponency or other- 
ness. But revelation has no otherness in it; it is absolutely ubi- 


quitous and homogeneous. But the identity of revelation of which 
we are speaking does not mean that the revelation signifies the 
same thing amidst a diversity of contents: it is simply the one 
essence identical in itself and devoid of any numerical or other 
kinds of difference. It is absolutely free from “ now ’’ and then,*' 
“ here " and ‘‘ there,” “such ” or “ not such and “ this ” or “ that!” 
Consciousness of the self-shining self taken in this way cannot be 
regarded as the relation of an appearance to an object, but it is 
the fact of the revelation or the entity of the self. If we conceive 
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of revelation in this way, it is an error to make any distinction in 
revelation as the revelation of the past or the revelation of the 
present moment. For moments are revealed as objects are re- 
vealed ; they do not constitute revelation or form any part of it. 
This revelation is identical with the self-shining self to which 
everything else has to be related in order to be known. 

Is cognizing an act or a fact?” Before this can be answered 
the point to be made clear is what is meant by cognizing. If we 
ignore the aspect of revelation and speak of mental states which 
can be looked at from the point of view of temporal or qualitative 
change of character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
we look at any mental state as possessing certain characters and 
relations to its objects, we have to speak of these aspects. But, if 
we look at cognizing from the point of view of its ultimate truth 
and reality as revelation, we cannot call it either an act or a fact; 
for, as revelation, it is unique and unchangeable in itself. All 
relations and characters are revealed in it, it is self-evident and 
is at once in and beyond them all. Whether we dream or wake, 
whether we experience an, illusion or a truth, revelation is always 
there. When we look at our mental states, we find that they are 
always changing, but this is so only with reference to the contents. 
Apart from this there is a continuity in our conscious life. By 
this continuity the Vedanta apprehends not any sort of coherence 
in our ideas, but the fact of the permanence of revelation. It 
may be asked what remains of revelation, if the mental states are 
taken away. This question is not admissible ; for the mental states 
do not form part of revelation; they are rendered conscious by 
coming into relation with revelation. 'Fhis categor>^ is the ultimate 
reality. It is not self or subject in the sense in which self or ego 
is ordinarily understood. For what is ordinarily understood as the 
ego or the “1” is as much a content of the perception of the 
moment as any other objective content. It is not impossible that 
any particular objective content may be revealed at any time 
without the corresponding “I perceive” being explicitly revealed 
at the same time. The notion of ego or ‘T” does not refer to an 
everlasting abiding independent self or person; for this notion is 
as changing as any other objective content. The ” I ” has no definite 
real content as referring to an existing entity, but is only 
a particular mode of mind which is often associated, as a 
relatively abiding content, with other changing contents of the 
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mind. As such, it is as changeable as is any other object. “I know 
this” only means that there is a revelation which at one sweep 
reveals both the “this” and the “1.” So far as the revelation 
appears as revealing the “this” and the “I,” it is manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious centre 
different from other similar centres. But, since revelation cannot 
in reality be individuated, all that we may say about “I” or 
“mine,” “thou” or “ thine,” falls outside it. They are all contents, 
having some indefinite existence of their own and revealed by this 
principle of revelation under certain conditions. This principle of 
revelation thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to designate the existence of any other object. All 
other objects are dependent upon this principle of revelation for 
their manifestation, and their nature or essence, out of connection 
with it, cannot be defined or described. They are not self-evident, 
but are only expressed by coming into some sort of relation 
with this principle. We have already seen that this principle 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all considera- 
tions of subject or object fall outside it and do not in any 
way qualify it, but are only revealed by it. There are thus two 
principles, the principle of revelation and all that which is re- 
vealed by it. The principle of rev elation is one ; for there is nothing 
else like it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay, evolution or 
change in it, and it is perfectly complete in itself. It is infinite in 
the sense that no finitude can form part of it, though through it all 
finitude is being constantly revealed. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that no spatial or temporal limits can be said to affect it in 
any way, though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It is 
neither in my head nor in my body nor in the space beft>re rne; 
but yet there is nowhere that it is not. It has sometimes been 
designated as the“ Self ”or atman^ but only in the sense of denoting 
its nature as the supreme essence and transcendent reality of all — 
the Brahman. 

Apart from this principle of revelation, all else is constituted 
of a substanceless indefinable stuff called pidyd. In some schools 
of Sankara Vedanta it is said that all is pure and simple illusion, 
that things exist only when they are perceived and dissolve into 
nothingness as soon as we cease to perceivx them ; this school has 
been designated the school, a doctrine which has been 
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briefly explained in the tenth chapter of the present work^. One of 
the most important texts of this school is the Siddhanta-muktavali by 
Prakasananda^. Prakasananda seems to have taken his inspiration 
from the Yoga-vdsisfha, and he denied the existence of things when 
they are not perceived {ajnata-sattvdnabhyupagama). He tried to 
show that there were no grounds for holding that external objects 
existed even when they were not perceived or that external objects 
had a reality independent of their perceptions. Examining the 
capacity of perception as a proof to establish this difference be- 
tween perception and its object, he argued that, since the difference 
between the awareness and its object was a quality of the awareness, 
the awareness itself was not competent to grasp this quality in the 
object, as it was one of the constituents of the complex quality 
involving a difference of the awareness and its object; to assert 
the contrary would be a fallacy of st\f -dependence {dtmdirayatva). 
If the apprehended difference is a complex, such as “difference- 
between-awareness-and-iis-object,*’ and if this complex is a quality 
which is apprehended as existing in the object, it has to be assumed 
that, in order that the nature of awareness may be realized, vindi- 
cated or established, it must depend upon itself involved as a con- 
stituent in the complex “difference-between-awareness-and-its- 
object’' directly and immediately — which comes to the same thing 
as saying that awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware 
of itself ; this is impossible and is called the logical fallacy of self- 

* A History of Indutn Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 477-478, by S. N. Dasgupta, 
published by the Cambnd^fc bniversity Press, igiz. 

* Prak&jiflnanda refers to the arj^urnents of PrakA^tman's (a.d. 1200) Panca- 

piidik&-vix>aTanawi\^ SarvajfUtma Muni's (a.d. 900) Samk^epa-iafiraka and refers 
approvingly to Sureivara, the author of the Saifkarmya-siddhi. Appaya Dlk^ita 
(a.d. 1620) refers to PrakftsAnandainhi$SiV/J/iJrr/^^-/era (pp. 13,72). NftnA Dlk^ita, 
a follower of the school ofPrakfi^dnanda and author of the in a 

commentary on the Siddhdnta-fmikt^ati , gives a list of VedAnta teachers. In this 
list he mentions the names of PrakAiAnubhavAnanda, N’rsirpha and RAghavendra 
Yati. Venis thinks (see The Pandit , 1890, pp. 487-490) that PrakA^nubhava is the 
same as PrakA&Atman and Nfsimha the same as NfsirphAsrama Muni, who is 
said to have converted Appaya Dlk^ita to i>ankara VedAnta, and thinks that 
PrakAiAnanda lix'cd in the last quarter of the sixteenth ccntur>’, being wedged 
in between Nrsirpha and Appaya. Though it would be difficult to settle his 
time so precisely and definitely, yet it would not be wrong to suppose that he 
lived sometime towards the latter half of the sixteenth centur>\ PrakSsAnanda's 
doctrine of is apparently unknown to the earlier Vcdantic works and 

even the Veddnta^panbhdid, a work of the early sixteenth century, does not 
seem to be aware of him, and it appears that the earliest mention of his name can 
he traced only to Appaya, who lived in the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. PrakiAinanda may thus be believed to have lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. 
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d.pe„de„c.>. If it is hdd that tk complex 

of-awareness-from-the-object”) is directly perceived m the ob 

ject through the senses, then it has to be assume 
said complex quality existed in the object even before t le pro 
duction of tlie awareness, and this would involve the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the awareness was 
a constituent was already present even before such an awareness 
had already come into being. If perception or direct awareness 
cannot be said to prove the difference between the awareness and 
its object, there can be no inference which may be supposed to 
do it. For such an inference has to take form thus — “the object is 
different from its own awareness, because it is associated ^^ith 
entirely different kinds of qualities or characteristics-. “ But how 
could it be known that the object has qualities of an entirely 
different character from its awareness, since a difference between 
an awareness and its object was contested and could not he proved 
by perception or any other means? Prakasananda further says that 
the argument by implication {arthdpatti)^ that awareness involves 
the acceptance of something different from the awareness of 
which the awareness is affirmed, because there cannot be any know- 
ledge without a corresponding object, is invalid. In proving the 
invalidity of the supposition that knowledge necessiarily implies an 
object, Prakasananda raises the question whether such an impli- 
cation of an object as conditioning knowledge refers to the pro- 
duction {utpatti) of knowledge, its persistence {sthiti) or its sec< mdary 
cognition. As regards the first alternative Prakasananda says that 
according to the \’edanta consciousness is ever-e.\isleni and is 
never a product; and, even if it is regarded as a product, the 
process of cogniuon can itself be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for its production. It can by no means be urged that the 
presence of an external object is in all cases necessary' for the 
production of knowledge; for, though it is arguable that in 
perception an object is necessary', no one will suggest that an 
external object is to be considered necessary* in the production of 
inferential knowledge — a fact which shows that the presence of 
an external object is not indispensable for the production of know- 
ledge as such. As regards the persistence of knowledge it is said 


‘ Siddhanta-muktdvalt, as printed in the Pandit, pp. 247-249, 

- vimato vifoyah sva-xifaya’jndnad bhidyatt tad-t%ruddha-dharmdifa\att}dt. 
Ibid. p. 252. 
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that awareness has not the object that it knows for its locus or sub- 
stance {Qiraya)^ in such a way that the absence of the object, as apart 
from the awareness, would make it impossible for the awareness to 
persist; and, if knowledge is supposed to be persisting in anything, 
that something would not be a cognized object, but the cognizer 
itself — as in the Nyaya view, where knowledge is regarded as an 
attribute of the self and the self is then regarded as the substance 
or locus {dir ay a) of knowledge. Since again cognition and its 
object do not exist in the same space or in the same time (this is 
proved by the possibility of our knowing a past or a future object), 
there cannot be any such concomitance between the two that it 
would be right for any one to infer the external presence of an 
object because of there being a subjective cognition or awareness. 
So he argues that there is no proof that cognition and cognized 
objects are different. 

In the above account of Praka^ananda's view^s it is clear that 
he does not attempt to give any positive proof in support of his 
thesis that the world-appearance and all objects contained in it 
have no existence w'hile they are not perceived or that the being 
of all objects cognized is their percipi. He only tries to show that 
it cannot be logically established that awareness of blue and blue 
are two different objects; or, in other words, that it cannot be 
proved that the cognized object is different from its cognition. 
It could not legitimately be held that aw’areness (pratiti) was 
different from its object (pratyetazya). The whole universe, as we 
perceive it, is nothing but cognition without there being any object 
corresponding to it. As dreams are nothing but mere awareness, 
without there being any real objects behind them which manifest 
themselves in different ways of awareness and their objects, so 
also is the world of awaking consciousness ^ The world has thus 
no independent substratum, but is mere cognition or mere aw^are- 
ness (vijndna-mdtra or bhdva-mdtra). 

This scheme of Vedanta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasubandhu (a.d. 2^-360), as taught in his 
Vimiatikd wdth a short commentary' of his own and in his Trimhkd 
with a commentary by Sthiramati-. According to this idealism 

* fsraiyetmya^pratUyos ea hhfdah pr^mtSttikab kutah 

pratlH-matram cfoitad bhUti tnirmm tctrdcaram 
Jitdna-jiirya-prahhedenis yaihd tz^dtpnam prutlyate 
xyjjUdna^mdtram evaitat tathd jigrac cardcaram. 

Siddhdnta-muktitvall^ p .258 . 

• Vijfkapti^mOtratd^tiddhitConXi^imng, two treatises, VimsaUkd and T^mUkd, 
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{vijMna-vdda)Q^i\^suh^nd\m all appearances are but transforma- 
tions of the principle of consciousness by its inherent movement, 
and none of our cognitions are produced by any external objects 
which to us seem to be existing outside of us and generating our 
ideas. Just as in dreams one experiences different objects at 
different places and countries without there being any objective 
existence of them, or as in dreams many people may come together 
and perform various actions, so what seems to be a real world of 
facts and external objects may well be explained as a mere creation 
of the principle of intelligence without any objective basis at all. 
All that we know as subjective or objective is mere ideation 
(vijnapti) and there is no substantive reality, or entity corre- 
sponding to it; but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
(atiabhilapyenatmand) thought, which the saints realize, is also 
false^. It is possible that the awareness of anything may become 
the object of a further awareness, and that of another; but in all 
such cases where the awarenesses are significant (arthavati) there 
is no entity or reality represented by them; this, however, 
should not be interpreted as a denial of the principle of intelligence 
or pure knowledge as such. Vasuhandhu then undertakes to show' 
that the perceptual evidence of the existence of the objective world 
cannot be trusted. He says that, taking visual perception as an 
example, w e may askourselves if the objects of the visual perception 
are one as a whole or many as atoms. They cannot be mere w'holes, 
since wholes would imply parts; they cannot be of the nature of 


atoms, since such atoms are not separately perceived ; they cannot 
be of the nature of combinations of atoms, since the existence of 
atoms cannot be proved For, if six atoms combine from six sides, 
that implies that the atoms have parts; if however six atoms 
combine with one another at one identical point, that would mean 
that the combined group would not have a size larger than that 
of one atom and w^ould therefore be invisible. Again, if the objects 
of awareness and perception were only wholes, then succession 
and sequence would be inexplicable, and our perception of separate 
and distinct things would remain unaccountable. So they have 


Paris, 1925. It seems probable that Vasuhandhu fJourished in A.r>. 280 760 rather 

R hf’*' volume of the present work See 

B. Bhattacharya s foresvord to the Tattra-tamgraha 

yo balcnr dhdrmfindm svahhdvo grdhya.grdhakildih fxmknltitah tetm kahiten^ 
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no real objective existence, though perception leads us to believe 
that they have. People are dreaming of the world of objects in the 
sleep of the sub-conscious habit of false imaginative construction 
(vitatha-vikalpabhydsa-vdsand-nidrayd), and in their dreams they 
construct the objective world; it is only when they become 
awake with the transcendent indeterminate knowledge {lokottara- 
nirvikalpa-jndna-ldbhdt prabuddho bhavati) that they find the 
world-construction to be as false as the dream-construction 
of diverse appearances. In such a view there is no objective 
materia] world, and our cognitions are not influenced by external 
objects; how then are our minds influenced by good instructions 
and associations? and, since none of us have any real physical 
bodies, how can one kill another? Vasubandhu explains this by 
the theory that the thought-currents of one person can sometimes 
determine the thought-currents of another. Thus the idea of 
killing of a certain type may produce such a disturbance of the 
vital powers of another as to produce a cessation of the continuity 
of the thought- processes, which is called deaths So also the good 
ideas of one may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the Trimsikd of Vasubandhu and its commentary by Sthir- 
amati this idealism is more clearly explained. It is said that both the 
soul (or the knower) and all that it knows as subjective ideas or. as ex- 
ternal objects existing outside of us are but transformations of pure 
intelligence (vijndna-parindma). The transformation (parindma) 
of pure intelligence means the production of an effect different 
from that of the causal moment simultaneously with the cessation 
of the causal moment*. There is neither externality nor subjectivity 
in pure intelligence, but these are imposed upon it {vijndna-sz arupe 
parikalpita n a dtmd dharmdi ca). All erroneous impositions imply 
that there must be some entity which is mistaken for something 
else; there cannot be erroneous impositions on mere vacuity ; so 
it has to be admitted that these erroneous impositions of various 
kinds of external characteristics, self, etc. have been made upon 
the transformations of pure intelligence’. Both Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati repudiate the suggestion of those extreme idealists who 

* parQ~vijiiapti~\*iiefAd}np4itydi paresdm jivitcndriva-vifodhify kacit xikriyd 
utpadyate y'ftyd $abh(h:iQ’’tantati~vicchedSkhyoifi m^anaw bh(n*ati, C ommentary 
on Vimiatikd, p. lo. 

* kdra^^k^a^-ftirodha-sama-kttlah karat^n-k^a^a-vilakfana^karyasya atma- 
IMiafi pari^dffiah, Sihimmati » commentary on Irimhktl^, p. i6. 

* upaedrasy^a ca nirddhdraTydsamkhovdd tn tisyam vijmlno^panmimo vastuto 

*$(y upaganlaiyo yafra dtfna-dharmitpacdrakprax^artate. Ibid. Compare Sankara s 
commentary on Kdrikd^ “iirt hi nirdtpadd mrgatrpnkddayan. 
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deny also the reality of pure intelligence on grounds of inter- 
dependence or relativity {samvrtiY. Vasubandhu holds that pure 
consciousness {vijnapti-matrata) is the ultimate reality. This ulti- 
mate consciousness is a permanent entity, which by its inherent 
power (sakti) undergoes threefold transformations as the inherent 
indeterminate inner change (vipaka), which again produces the 
two other kinds of transformations as the inner psychoses of mental 
operations (manana) and as the perception of the so-called external 
sensihles (vtsaya-vijnapti). The apprehension of all appearances or 
characterized entities (dhartna) as cognized objects and that of 
selves as cognizers, the duality of perceivers and the perceived, 
are due to the threefold transformations of vipdka, manana and 
vtsaya-vijnapti. The ultimate consciousness (vijnapti-mdtra) which 
suffers all these modifications is called dlaya-vijndna in its modified 
transformations, because it is the repository of all experiences. 
The ultimate principle of consciousness is regarded as absolutely 
permanent in itself and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happiness [sukha) ; for what is not eternal is painful, and this, being 
eternal, is happy^. When a saint’s mind becomes fixed (pratisthita) 
in this pure consciousness (vtjnapti-mdtra), the tendency to dual 
thought of the subjective and the objective {grdhya-grdhakdnusaya) 
ceases and there dawns the pure indeterminate {nir~vikalpa) and 
transcendent (lokottara) consciousness. It is a state in which the 
ultimate pure consciousness returns from its transformations and 
rests in itself. It is divested of all afflictions (klesa) or touch of vicious 
tendencies and is therefore called andsrava. It is unthinkable and 
undemonstrable, because it is, on the one hand, pure self-conscious- 
ness (pratydtma-vedyd) and omniscience {sarvajnatd),^s it is divested 
of all limitations (dvarana), and, on the other hand, it is unique 
in itself ^ This pure consciousness is called the container of the 
seed of all (sarva~bija)^ and, when its first indeterminate and inde- 
finable transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and 


Thus Lankdvatara, one of the most important works on Buddhistic 
Realism denies the real transformation of the pure inteUif^cnce or dlay a-vijndna . 
o^^Lankdvatdra, p. 46, published by the Otani University Press, Kyoto, 1923. 

dhruvo mtyatvdd akfayatayd ; sukho nityatvdd eva yad anityarfi tad duhkham 
ayainca miya tit asmdt sukhah, Sthiramati*s commentary on Trimiikd, p. 44, 

II ultimate state of pure consciousness (vtjriapti-mdtratd) 

It (dhdtu) of all virtues, and, being the ultimate state in which 

.fi appearances have lost all their limitations it js 

called the dkarma^kaya of the Buddha (mahd-munih bhUmi'pdramitddi-hhdva^ 
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also the transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another, and thus the different series rise 
again and again and mutually determine one another. These trans- 
formations are like waves and ripples on the ocean, where each is 
as much the product of others as well as the generator of others^. 

In this view thought (vijndna) is regarded as a real substance, 
and its transformations are also regarded as real; and it is these 
transformations that are manifested as the selves and the charac- 
terized appearances^. The first type of transformations, called 
vipdka^ is in a way the ground of the other two transformations, 
which contain the indeterminate materials out of which the mani- 
festations of the other two transformations appear. But, as has 
already been pointed out, these three different types of trans- 
formations again mutually determine one another. The vipdka 
transformations contain within them the seeds of the constructive 
instincts (vikalpa-vdsand) of the selves as cognizers,the constructive 
instincts of colours, sounds, etc., the substantive basis (dsraya) of 
the attribution of these twofold constructive instincts, as well as 
the sense-faculties and the localization of space-determinations 
(sthdna-vijnapti or bhdjana-loka-sannivesa-vijnaptt). They are also 
associated in another mode with sense-modifications involving the 
triune of the sense (indriya)^ sense-object (vtsaya) and cognition 
(and each of these triunes is again associated with a characteristic 
affective tone corresponding to the effective tones of the other 
two members of the triune in a one-to-one relation), attention 
(manaskdra), discrimination {samjiid)^ volition {cetand) and feeling 
{vedandy. The vipdka transformations have no determinate or 
limited forms {aparicchinndlambandkdra), and there are here no 

‘ tac ca vartt'ite srotasaughtjvat. Ibid. p. 2 i. 

* (wasyani vijnana-parindmo vastuto *sty upagantavy oyatratmadharmopaedrah 
pravarttufe. Ibid, p, l6. 

’ Kecling(frt/r<r)^) is distinguished here as painful, pleasurable and as the basic 
entity which is neither painful nor pleasurable, w hich is feeling per se {vedand 
anubhm:a‘Srnbhdvd sd punar vi^ayasya dhladaka-paritapaka-tadubhaya-kara- 
ttixnkta-svarUpa^sdk^dtkarana-bheddt). This feeling per se must be distinguished 
again from the non-plcasurable-painful feeling existing along with the two other 
varieties, the painful and the pleasurable. Here the vipdka transformations are 
regarded as evolving the basic entity of feeling, and it is therefore undifferentiated 
in it as pleasure or pain and is hence called *' feeling as indifference {upek^dY' 
and undifferentiated {axyakrta) . The differentiation of feeling as pleasurable or 
as painful takes place only as a further determination of the ba.sic entity of feeling 
evolved in the vipdka transformations of good and bad deeds (iubhdsubha^ 
karma-vipdka). Good and bad (iubhdsubha) are to be distinguished from moral 
and immoral as potential and actual determinations of Wrtuous and vicious 
actions. 
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actualized emotional states of attachment, antipathy or the like, 
which are associated with the actual pleasurable or painful feelings. 
The vipaka transformations thus give us the basic concept of mind 
and its principal functions with all the potentialities of determinate 
subject-object consciousness and its processes. There are here the 
constructive tendencies of selves as perceivers, the objective con- 
structive tendencies of colours, sounds, etc., the sense-faculties, 
etc., attention, feeling, discrimination, volition and sense-func- 
tioning. But none of these have any determinate and actualized 
forms. The second grade of transformations, called manana^ 
represents the actual evolution of moral and immoral emotions; 
it is here that the mind is set in motion by the ignorant references 
to the mental elements as the self, and from this ignorance about 
the self is engendered self-love {dtma-snelia) and egoism {dtma- 
mdna). 'Fhese references are again associated with the fivefold 
universal categories of sense-functioning, feeling, attention, voli- 
tion and discrimination. Then comes the third grade of trans- 
formations, w^hich is associated with the fivefold universal cate- 
gories together with the special manifestations of concrete sense- 
perceptions and the various kinds of intellectual states and moral 
and immoral mental states, such as desire {chandah) for different 
kinds of sense-experiences, decisions {adhimoksa) in conclusions 
firmly established by perceptions, reasoning, etc. , memory , attentive 
reflection {samddhi)^ wisdom (prajnd), faith and firm will for the 
good (sraddhd), shamefulness (hri) for the bad, etc. The term 
dlaya-vijndna is given to all these three types of transformations, 
but there is underneath it, as the permanent passive ground, the 
eternal and unchangeable pure thought {vijnapti-mdtratd). 

It may be pointed out here that in this system of philosophy 
the eternal and unchangeable thought-substance undergoes by 
virtue of its inner dynamic three different orders of superficial 
changes, which are compared to constantly changing streams and 
waves. The first of these represents the basic change which later 
determines all subjective and objective possibilities; the second 
starts the process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and 
false attribution of self-hood to rujn-self elements, self-lov’e and 
egoism; and in the third grade w^e have all the concrete mental 
and extra-mental facts. The fundamental categories which make 
the possibility of mind, mental processes and the extra-mental 
relations, are evolved in the first stage of transformations ; and these 
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abide through the other two stages of transformations and become 
more and more complex and concrete in course of their association 
with the categories of the other transformations. In analysing the 
knowledge situation Vasubandhu does not hold that our awareness 
of blue is only a modification of the “awareness,’* but he thinks 
that an awareness has always two relations, a relation with the 
subject or the knower (grdhaka-graha) and a relation with the object 
which is known (grdhya-graha). Blue as an object is essential for 
making an awareness of blue possible; for the awareness is not 
blue, but we have an awareness of the blue. But Vasubandhu 
argues that this psychological necessity is due to a projection of 
objectivity as a necessary function of determinate thought, and it 
does not at all follow that this implies that there are real external 
objects existing outside of it and generating the awareness as 
external agent. Psychological objectivity does not imply onto- 
logical objectivity. It is argued that, if the agency of objective 
entities in the production of sense-knowledge be admitted, there 
could not be any case where sense-knowledge could be admitted to 
be produced without the operation of the objective entities; but, 
since in dreams and illusions such sense-knowledge is universally 
regarded as being produced without the causal operation of such 
objective entities, no causal operation can be conceded to the 
objective entities for the production of sense-knowiedge. 

Sankara, in attempting to refute the Buddhist idealism in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sUtra, ii. ii. 28, seems to refer to a 
school of idealism which is the same as that described by 
Ssntaraksita in his Tattva-samgraha (commented upon by Kama- 
lasila), but largely different from that described in Vasubandhu’s 
Trimsikd. The positive arguments against the impossibility of an 
external world constituted by partless atoms are the same^. But 

' V'flca^pati, however, in his commentary, ii. ii. 28, introduces some 

new points. He says that spatial extension, as perceived in visual perception, 
cannot be due to the perception of partless atoms Nor can it be said that the 
colour particles produced in uninterrupted succession generate the notion of 
spatial extension, chough there is no spatial extension in the individual atom; 
for it is not possible that the groups of colour particles are not interrupted by 
taste, smell and the tactual particles. So it has to be admitted that the colour 
particles are at some distance from one another and are interrupted by other 
particles, and that the continuous appearance of colour in spatial distribution 
is a false appearance, like the appearance of continuous trees from a distance con- 
stituting a forest {fiandha^rasa^sparia^paramdmf^antantd hi te rt 4 pa‘paramdriavo 
Tta nirafttardh ; tasmdd drdt sdntare^u vrkfefu eha^ghana-pratyayavacl esa sthiila^ 
pratyayafi fuirarndnu^u sdntare^u bhrdnta eiYi). 
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it is further argued on behalf of the Buddhist idealists that the 
awareness of a pillar, the awareness of a wall or of a jug or of a 
piece of cloth, implies that these individual awarenesses are mutually 
different in nature among themselves; and that consequently 
the apparent differences among objects are but differences among 
the ideas; and that therefore the objects are of the same nature 
as the particular ideas by which we are supposed to know them ; 
and, if that be so, the hypothesis of an external world of objects 
becomes unnecessar}\ Moreover the fact that both the idea of the 
object and the object are taken at one and the same moment proves 
that both the object and the idea are identical, just as the illusory 
second moon perceived simultaneously with the moon is identical 
with it^ When one of them is not perceived the other also is not 
perceived. If they were by nature separate and different, there 
would be no reason why there should be such a uniform and 
invariable relation between them. The reason for the diversity of 
our ideas is to be sought not in the diversity of external objects 
which are ordinarily supposed to produce them, but in the be- 
ginningless diversity of the instinctive sub-conscious roots 
which produce all our ideas in the waking state, just as they produce 
dreams during sleep ; as dreams are admitted by all to be produced 
without any external objects, so are all ideas produced without 
any external real objects ; for as ideas the dream ideas are just the 
same as the waking ideas. Rut in both cases there arc the in- 
stinctive sub-conscious roots {vasana), without which no ideas, 
w'hether in the dream state or in the waking state, can be produced ; 
so these, being invariably present in all cases of production of ideas, 
are the cause of all ideas^. 

^ This simile is adduced by VScaspati probablv from a quotation from 
\y\nn^\^z- -sahopalamhha-myamdd nhhedo nlla-tiid^dhjynh bhedas ca 
rijndnair drsyetenddr ivadi rjye. 

Since both the blue and the idea of the blue are taken at the same moment, 
they are one and the same; for any two thing's which are taken simultaneously 
are identical. As one moon appears as tw'o m an illusory manner, so the dif- 
ference between the idea and the object is also perceived only illusorily, I'his 
^ffument of sahopalambha-niyama is absent iri V'asuhandhu's Virnsatikd and 
Tnmsikd. 

^ Vacaspati summarizes in this connection the inference of the Sautrflntikas 
for the existence of an external world of objects as the causes of the corre- 
sponding ideas. The argument of the Sautrantikas runs thus: When, the old 
causes remaining the same, there is a new effect, that new effect must he due 
to a new cause. Now, though it should be admitted that in the passing series of 
inner consciousness each particular moment generates the succeeding one, and 
that this power of productivity js called v&saml {tat-pfatjnuvijfidna-janam^iak- 
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Sankara in refuting the above position says that such a view 
is untenable because it contradicts our experience, which always 
distinguishes the subject and the object from the awareness. 
We are directly aware of our sense-contact with external objects 
which we perceive, and the object of awareness and the awareness 
are not one and the same. Our awareness itself shows that it is 
different from its object. The awareness of a pillar is not the same 
as a pillar, but a pillar is only an object of the awareness of a 
pillar. Even in denying external objects, the Buddhist idealists 
have to say that what is knowable only within appears as if it was 
existing outside^. Sankara argues thus: if externality is absolutely 
non-existent, how can any sense-cognition appear as external.? 
Visnumitra cannot appear as the son of a barren woman. Again, 
the fact that an idea has the same form as its object does not imply 
that there are no objects; on the other hand, if there were no 
objects, how could any idea have the same form as its corresponding 
object? Again, the maxim that any two things which are taken 
simultaneously are identical is false; for, if the object and its 
awareness are comprehended at the same moment, the very fact 
that one is taken along with the other shows that they cannot be 
identical. Moreover, we find that in all our awarenesses of blue 
or yellow, a jug or a wall, it is the qualifying or predicative factors 
of objects of knowledge that differ; awareness as such remains 
just the same. The objects of know^ledge are like so many ex- 
traneous qualities attributed to knowledge, just as whiteness or 
blackness may be attributed to a cow ; so whether one perceives 
blue or red or yellowy that signifies that the difference of 
perception involves a difference in objects and not in the 
awareness itself. So the awareness, being one, is naturally different 
from the objects, which are many; and, since the objects are many, 

tir tulsand), and that its tendency to effectuate itself is called its power of fruition 
(J>anpd/ta), even then it would be difficult to understand how each particular 
moment should have a power aUopether different from other moments ; for, since 
there is nothing else to change the character of the moments, each moment is 
just as much a moment as any other. So it has to he adnyrted that there are 
other things w'hich make one moment different in its power of effectuation from 
any other; and these are the external objects. 

' Sankara says yiir/ fad hafnrx>ad avabhdsate. This seems 
to be a quotation from Difinflga. Difinaga’s verse, as quoted by Kamalaslla in 
his commentary on the Taftx'a^sam^aha, verses 2082-2084, runs as follows: 
yad antar^fii^*a~rtipam tu bahin ad at^abhdsafe 
id V/Ar> injUdna-rfipah dt tat-pratyayataydpi ca. 

This shows that f^ahkara had Difinaga in his mind when he attempted to 
refute the Buddhist idealists. 
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they are different from the one, the awareness. The awareness is 
one and it is different from the objects, which are many^ . Moreover, 
the argument that the appearance of world objects may be ex- 
plained on the analogy of dreams is also invalid ; for there is a 
great difference between our knowledge of dreams and of worldly 
objects — dreams are contradicted by the waking experience, but 
the waking experiences are never found contradicted. 

It is curious to note here the contradictions in Sankara’s ow^n 
statements. It has been already pointed out that he himself in his 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrtkd built a powerful argument for 
the non-existence of all objects of waking experience on the analogy 
of the non-existence of the objects of dream experience. Santarak- 
sita (a.d. 705) and Kamalasila (a.d. 728) in refuting a position 
similar to that of the view of Sankara — that consciousness is one 
and unchangeable and that all objects are changing, but that the 
change of objects does not imply any change of the consciousness 
itself — argue that, had this been so, then that would imply that all 
sensibles of different kinds of colours, sounds, etc. W'ere known at 
one and the same time, since the consciousness that would reveal 
those objects is constant and unchangeable^. Kamalasila there- 
fore holds that consciousness is not unchangeable and one, but 
that there are only the changeable ideas of the sensibles and each 
idea is different from the other which follows it in time. Saiikara’s 
view that consciousness is only one and that it is only the objects 
that are many seems to be based on a separation due to an 
arbitrary abstraction. If the commentarv on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd 
be admitted to be a work of Sankara, then it may be urged that 
Sankara s views had undergone a change w'hen he was writing the 
commentary on the Brahwa-sutra\ for in the commentaiy’ on 
Gaudapada s Kdrikd he seems again and again to emphasize the 
view that the objects perceived in waking experience are as false 
and as non-existent as objects of dream experience. His only 
realism there consisted in the assertion that the world w^as but the 
result of a false illusory imposition on the real Brahman, since 


siddho hhavati ekasmilr ra dvaynh ; tasmdd 
Nimaya.Sfl*,ani Pres«. 

scihdddavah xvus tadd ikitrds^ 

Neither Sintaraksita nor Kamalasila seems to he familiar with Sankara. 
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illusions such as mirage, etc. must have some underlying basis 
upon which they are imposed. But in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra the world of objects and sensibles is seen to have 
an existence of some sort outside individual thought. Vacaspati in 
his Bhamatl commentary distinguishes the position of Sankara 
from that of Buddhist idealism by saying that the Vedanta holds 
that the “ blue ” is not an idea of the form of blue, but “ the blue ” is 
merely the inexplicable and indefinable object^. 

In discussing the views of Vasubandhu in the Vimsatikd and 
Trimsikd it has been pointed out that Vasubandhu did not try to 
repudiate the objectivity of the objects of awareness, but he re- 
pudiated the idea that objects of awareness existed outside of 
thought and produced the different kinds of awareness. His idea 
seems to have been that the sensibles are made up of thought- 
stuff and, though they are the psychological objects of awareness, 
they do not exist outside of thought and determine the different 
ideas that we have of them. But both the sensibles and their ideas 
are determined by some inner law of thought, which determines 
the nature and methods of the whole process of the growth and 
development of the psychosis, and which determines not only its 
cognitional character, but also its moral and emotional character. All 
the arguments of Sankara in which he emphasizes the psychological 
duality of awareness and its object would have no force against 
Vasubandhu, as Vasubandhu admits it himself and holds that 
"‘blue” {nila) is different from the idea of blue; the blue is an 
object {dlambana) and the idea of the blue is an awareness. Ac- 
cording to him thought splits itself into subject and object; the 
idea therefore expresses itself as a subject-object awareness. The 
subject and the object are as much products of thought as the idea 
itself ; the fact that he considers the blue to be thought does not 
mean that he denies the objectivity of the blue or that the only 
existence of the blue is the blue-idea. The blue is objectively 
present before the idea of blue as a presentation, just as there is the 
subject to perceive it, but this objectivity does not imply that the 
blue is somewhere outside thought in the space outside ; for even 
space- locations are thought-products, and so there is no sense in 
attributing the sensibles of presentation to the outside world. The 
sensibles are objects of awareness, but they are not the excitants 

^ no hi bfCthma’‘Vi^no nll^dydkdrntn vittim abhyupagacchanti , ktntu amr~ 
vatanlyatfi HtlddUi. Bhdmati, il. ii. 28. 
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of the corresponding awareness. It does not seem that Sankara 
says anything to refute such a view. Sankara’s position in the 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Karikd seems to have been the same 
sort of view as that of Dihnaga, which he takes so much pains to 
refute in the Brahma^sutra-bhasya^ and as such it was opposed 
to the view of Nagarjuna that there must be some essence or reality 
on which the illusory impositions are made. But in the Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya he maintains the view that the objective world, as it 
appears to our consciousness, is present before it objectively and 
independently — only its ultimate nature is inexplicable. The 
difference of the objects from the awareness and their inde- 
pendent existence and activity have been accepted by most of 
the later Vedanta teachers of the Sankara school ; and it is well 
known that in sense-perception the need of the mind-contact with 
the object of perception through the specific sense is considered 
indispensable^. 

Prakasatman (a.d. 1200) in his Pahca-padika-vivarana raises this 
point and says that the great difference between the Mahayanists 
and the Vedantins consists in the fact that the former hold that 
the objects {visaya) have neither any separate existence nor any 
independent purpose or action to fulfil as distinguished from the 
momentary ideas, while the latter hold that, though the objects are 
in essence identical with the one pure consciousness, yet they can 
fulfil independent purposes or functions and have separate, abiding 
and uncontradicted existences^. Both Padmapada and Prakasatman 
argue that, since the awareness remains the same while there is 
a constant variation of its objects, and therefore that which 
remains constant {anuvrtta) and that which changes (vydvrtta) 
cannot be considered identical, the object cannot be regarded 
as being only a modification of the idea-"*. It is suggested that the 
Buddhist idealist urges that, if the object (e.g. blue) is different 
from the awareness, it cannot be revealed in it, and, if the blue 
can be revealed in the awareness, at that moment all the other 
things of the world might as well be revealed; for there is no such 

^ See Veddnta-paribhd^a, ch. i, Snvenkate4var Press, Bombay, igi i. 

* tattva^darsinas tu advitlydt samvedandt ahhede *pi vi^ayasya bhedendpi artha^ 
kriyd-sdmarthya-sattvam sthdyitvam edbadhitam asllti vadanti. Panca-pddikd-vi- 
varana, p. 73* addition to this work PrakSls&tman also wrote two inde- 
pendent commentaries on Brahma-sGtra called Sdrlraka-mlrndnisd-nydya-sam- 
graha and Laukika^nydya-muktdvall. 

■ anuvrttasya vydvrttdn na bhedo *Tiuvrttatvdd dkdia-ghapddivat . Paiica- 
pddikd-vivarana, p. 73. 
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specific relation with the blue that the blue alone should appear 
in consciousness at that moment. If it is urged that the blue 
produces the awareness of the blue, then what would be the 
function of the visual organ? It is better, therefore, the Buddhist 
suggests, to admit a natural and unique relation of identity of the 
idea and the object^. The Vedantist objects to this and says that 
such a supposition cannot be true, since we perceive that the subject, 
object and the idea are not one and the same. To such an objection 
the Buddhist is supposed to reply that these three do not form a 
complex unity, but arise at three successive moments of time, and 
then by virtue of their potency or root-impression a complex of 
the three appears ; and this complex should not therefore be inter- 
preted as being due to a relationing of three distinct entities-. 
Thus the fact that “I perceive blue*’ is not to be interpreted as a 
conscious relationing of “I,” “the blue” and the awareness, but 
as an ideation arising at one particular point of time, involving all 
the three constituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary, be- 
cause all appearances are momentary, and because the relationing 
of the three as three independent entities would necessarily be 
impossible without the lapse of some time for their operation of 
relationing. The theory of momentariness naturally leads us to the 
above supposition, that what appears as relationing is nothing but 
one momentary flash, which has the above three as its constituent 
elements ; so the Buddhist is supposed to admit that, psychologic- 


^ tasrndt svdhhdvikdsadhararidbhedasambandhdd eva vijndne tHlam avabhdsate, 
Panca^pddikd^vivarana, p. 74. 

Arguing from a similar point of view, S^ntarak^ita and Kamalaslla urge that, 
if the object was not identical with the awareness, there must be some im- 
mutable law why they should appear simultaneously. This law according to the 
Buddhists could only be either of identity or of causality as invariability 

of production (tad-utpatti). The first alternative is what the Buddhists here are 
contending for as against the Ved5ntists. There cannot be the law of causality 
here; for there cannot be any operation of the law of causality as production 
between two entities which are simultaneous. Tattva-samgraha and Panjikd^ 
2030, 2031. 

* tad vdsand-sameta-saTnanantcra-pratyaya-samuttham saHkalandtmakam pra- 
tyaydntaram elan neha samhandhaganuih. Padmap&da's (a.d. 820) Panca-padikdy 
p. 25. This work exerted the greatest influence on the development of VedSntic 
thought for about six or seven centuries, and several commentaries were written 
on it. Most important of these are Prakfl^tman’s Pancapddikd-vivarana^ Part- 
ca-pddikddhyasa-bhdfya-vyakhyd, Panca-pddika-sastra-darpam by Amitinanda, 
Tattva-dlpana by AmitfinandanStha, and also a commentary by Anandapurna 
Yati. Prak&^tman*6 commentary on it, called PaticapdSkd-vivarana, was com- 
mented upon by Akhan^&nanda Muni in his Tattva-dlpana, by Rflm&nanda 
Sarasvatl in his Vivaranopanydsa^ and by Nfsifphfisrama in his Panca-pddikd- 
vivarai^a-bhdva-ptakd iikd . 
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ally, the awareness and its object seem to be different, but such 
a psychological appearance can at best be considered as a mental 
illusion or fiction ; for logically the Buddhist cannot admit that a 
momentary appearance could subsist long enough to have the 
possibility of being relationed to the self and the awareness, as 
in “ I know the blue ; and, if the blue was not considered to be 
identical with awareness, there would remain no way to explain 
the possibility of the appearance of the blue in the awareness ^ . 

Padmapada points out that the main point with the Buddhists is 
the doctrine of causal efficiency (artha-krtyd-kdritva), or the maxim 
that that alone exists which can prove its existence by effecting 
some purpose or action. They hold further that this criterion of 
existence can be satisfied only if all existents are momentary and 
if all things are momentary; the only epistemological view that 
can consistently be accepted is the identity of the awareness and 
the object. The main reason why only momentary existents can 
satisfy the criterion of causal efficiency is that, if the existents were 
not assumed to be momentary, they could not effect any purpose 
or action^. Padmapada urges in refutation of this that, if causal 
efficiency means the productivity of its own awareness {sva-vtsaya- 
jndna-jananam), thtn an awareness or idea has no existence; fork 
does not produce any other knowledge of ilstlf {samviddm sva~vi^aya^ 
jndnd‘]anandd asallaksanatzam), and the awareness of one cannot be 
known by others except by inference, which again would not be 
direct cognition^. If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment, then the last moment, having no other moment 
to produce, would itself be non-existent; and, if the last moment 
is proved to be non-existent, then by turns all the other moments 
would be non-existent. Existence is a nature of things; and even 
when a thing remains silent after an operation it does not on that 


account cease to exist^. On such a basis Prakasatman points out 

^ ndnubhavam dhitya samvedanad ahhinnarfi nllam hrumah kintu vijMnena 

nllasya pratibhasdnyathanupapattya I k^anikasya tv dgantukn-sambandhdbhdx'e . 

pratibhdsa eva na sydt. Panca~pddikd-%dvaran/i , p. 74. 

» See the first volume of this work, pp. 163-164. where the reasons in 
justification of the doctrine are briefly stated. 

• Padmapada derives the possibility of one’s being aware of an awareness, 
which however hardly appears to be convincing. He thinks that an awareness, 
being of the nature of light, does not stand in need of any other light to illuminate 
It. na ca sanivit samvtdo vi^ayah samvid-dtmand bheddbhdvdt pradfpasvfva 
pradipantaram. Panca^pddikd, p. 27. 

A., sattvafn kintu svdbhdvikam ititakrt kdryyam 

nrtvd tufntmbhatasyapt sthdyinah sattvarp na virudhyate. Padca-pddvkd-vivarana 
p. So. • 
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that the supposed three notions of “!/’ “awareness” and the 
object are really not three distinct notions appearing as one on 
account of their similarity, but all the three are joined together in 
one identical subject-object-awareness which does not involve the 
three successive stages which the Buddhists suppose. This identity 
is proved by the fact that they are recognized {pratyabkijnd) to be 
so. We are, again, all conscious of our own identity, that we persist 
in all our changing states of consciousness, and that, though our 
ideas are continually changing with the changing objects, we remain 
unchanged all the same ; and this shows that in knowing ourselves 
as pure awareness we are successively connected with the changing 
objects. But the question arises who is to be convinced of this 
identity, a notion of which can be produced only by a relationing 
of the previous existence (through sub-conscious impressions of 
memory) to the existence of the present moment; and this 
cannot be done by the Vedantic self, which is pure self-revealing 
consciousness that cannot further be made an object of any 
other conscious state ; for it is unchangeable, indestructible, and 
there cannot be in it a consciousness of relationing between a past 
state and a present state through the sub-conscious impressions of 
memor> ^ The mere persistence of the same consciousness is not 
the recognition of identity ; for the recognition of identity would 
be a relation uniting the past as past with the present as present; 
and, since there is no one to perceive the relation of identity, the 
appearance of identity is false. The Vedantic answer to such an 
objection is that, though the pure consciousness cannot behave as 
an individual, yet the same consciousness associated with mind 
(antahkarana-visista) may behave as an individual who can 
recognize his own identity as well as that of others. The mind 
is associated with the sub-conscious impressions of a felt ego 
(ahatnvrtti-samskdra-sahitam), due to the experience of the self as 
associated with a past time ; being responsible for the experience of 
the self as associated with the present time, it produces the notion 
of the identity of the self as persisting both in the past and in the 
present. A natural objection against such an explanation is that, 
since the Vedanta does not admit that one awareness can be the 
object of another awareness, the revival of a past awareness is 

^ pQrvdm^havasamskdra-sahttdii iddHlmtarta-vastu-pramitt-kdraf^aj jatam 
ekasya kdla^dvayasaniijandha-vifayakam pratyakfa-jndnam pratyabkijnd iti^ cet^ 
na tarhi atmani sd sambhavati . . .vijndna-wabhdvasya ky dtmanah,. .jndndnta- 
rdgamyatvdt . . . PaUca-pddikd-vivarana, p. 75* 
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impossible, without which recognition of identity would be im- 
possible. The answer of the Vedantist is that, just as an idea is 
remembered through its sub-conscious impressions, so, though 
recognition of identity was absent in the preceding moment, yet 
it could arise through the operation of the sub-conscious im- 
pressions at a later moment^. According to the Vedanta the pure 
consciousness is the only unchanging substance underlying; it is 
this consciousness associated with mind (antahkarana) that behaves 
as the knower or the subject, and it is the same consciousness 
associated with the previous and later time that appears as the 
objective self with which the identity is felt and which is known 
to be identical with the knower — the mind-associated conscious- 
ness. We all have notions of self-identity and we feel it as I am 
the same”; and the only way in which this can be explained is on 
the basis of the fact that consciousness, though one and universal, 
can yet be supposed to perform diverse functions by virtue of the 
diverse nature of its associations, by which it seems to transform 
itself as the knower and the thousand varieties of relations and 
objects which it knows. The main point which is to be noted in 
connection with this realization of the identity of the self is that 
the previous experience and its memorj' prove that the self existed 
in the past ; but how are vve to prove that w'hat existed is also existing 
at the present moment.^ Knowledge of identity of the self is some- 
thing different from the experience of self in the past and in the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two experiences 
manifest the self as one identical entity which persisted through 
both the experiences, and this new experience makes the self know n 
in the aforesaid relation of identity. Again, when I remember a 
past experience, it is the self as associated with that experience that 
is remembered; so it is the self as associated with the different 
time relations that is apprehended in an experience of the identity 
of self. 

From all these discussions one thing that comes out clearly is 
that according to the Sankara Vedanta, as explained by the I ivarana 
school of Padmapada and his followers, the sense-data and the 
objects have an existence independent of their being perceived ; 
and there is also the mind called antahkurana , which operates in 
its ow'n way for the apprehension of this or that object, Are objects 
already there and presented to the pure consciousness through the 
^ Panca-pdihka^vivarafiaf p. 76, 
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mind? But what then are the objects? and the Sahkarite’s answer 
is that they in themselves are unspeakable and indescribable. It 
is easy to notice the difference of such a view from that of the 
Buddhistic idealism of Dihnaga or the Lankdvatara on the one hand 
and that of Vasubandhu in his Trimsikd on the other. For in the 
case of the former there were no objects independent of their being 
perceived, and in the case of the latter the objects are trans- 
formations of a thought- principle and are as such objective to 
the subject which apprehends them. Both the subject and the 
object are grounded in the higher and superior principle, the 
principle of thought. This grounding implies that this principle 
of thought and its transformations are responsible for both the 
subject and the object, as regards material and also as regards form. 
According to the Sankara Vedanta, however, the stuff of world- 
objects, mind, the senses and all their activities, functionings and 
the like are but modifications of mdyd^ which is indescribable 
{anirvdcyd) in itself, but which is always related to pure con- 
sciousness as its underlying principle, and which in its forms as 
material objects hides from the view and is made self-conscious 
by the illuminating flash of the underlying principle of pure con- 
sciousness in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. As already 
described, the Sunyavadins also admitted the objective existence 
of all things and appearances; but, as these did not stand the test 
of criticism, considered them as being essenceless (nihsvabhdva). 
The only difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelessness and the doctrine of indescribableness of the 
Sankara school is that this “indescribable*’ is yet regarded as an 
indescribable something, as some stuffwhich undergoes changes and 
which has transformed itself into all the objects of the world. The 
idealism of the Sankara Vedanta does not believe in the sahopalam- 
hha-niyama of the Buddhist idealists, that to exist is to be perceived. 
The world is there even if it be not perceived by the individual ; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my ideas and 
sensations; but, though independent of my sensations or ideas, it 
is not independent of consciousness, with which it is associated 
and on which it is dependent. This consciousness is not ordinary 
psychological thought, but it is the principle that underlies all 
conscious thought. This pure thought is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought the consciousness 
shines by itself; all else is manifested by this consciousness and 

3-2 
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when considered apart from it, is inconceivable and unmeaning. 
This independent and uncontradicted self-shiningness constitutes 
being {abddhita-svayatn-prakdsataiva asya sattdy. All being is 
pure consciousness, and all appearance hangs on it as something 
which is expressed by a reference to it and apart from which 
it has no conceivable status or meaning. This is so not only 
epistemologically or logically, but also ontologically. The object- 
forms of the world are there as transformations of the indescribable 
stuff of mdyd, which is not “being,” but dependent on “being”; 
but they can only be expressed when they are reflected in mental 
states and presented as ideas. Analogies of world objects with 
dream objects or illusions can therefore be taken only as popular 
examples to make the conception of mdyd popularly intelligible; 
and this gives the Vedantic idealism its unique position. 


Sankara’s Defence of Vedanta; Philosophy of Badarayana 
and Bhartrprapahca. 

Sankara’s defensive arguments consisted in the refutation of 
the objections that may be made against the Vedantic conception 
of the world. The first objection anticipated is that from the 
followers of Sarnkhya philosophy. Thus it is urged that the effect 
must be largely of the same nature as the cause. Brahman, which 
is believed to be intelligent {cetana) and pure [suddha), could not 
be the cause of a world which is unintelligent (jada and acetana) 
and impure {asuddha). And it is only because the world is so 
different in nature from the intelligent spirits that it can be useful 
to them. Two things w^hich are identical in their nature can hardly 
be of any use to eich other — two lamps cannot be illuminating to 
each other. So it is only by being different from the intelligent 
spirits that the world can best serve them and exist for them. 
Sankara’s answer to this objection is that it is not true that the 
effect should in every w^ay be similar to the cause — there are 
instances of inanimate hair and nails growing from living beings, 
and of living insects growing out of inanimate objects like cow- 
dung. Nor can it be denied that there is at least some similarity 
between Brahman and the world in this, that both have being. 
It cannot be urged that, because Brahman is intelligent, the 
world also should be intelligent ; for there is no reason for such 

* Vdcaspati Mirra's Bhdmatl, p. 13, Nirnaya-Sflgara edition, 1904. 
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an expectation. The converse of it also has not been found to be 
true — it has not been found that what is unintelligent has been 
known to have been derived from a source other than Brahman^. 
The whole point of this argument seems to lie in the fact that, 
since the Upanisads assert that Brahman is the cause of the world, 
the apparent incompatibility of the production of an impure and 
unintelligent world from the intelligent and pure Brahman has to 
be explained away ; for such ultimate truths can be discovered not 
by reason, but by the testimony of the Upanisads. Another objec- 
tion supposed to be raised by Samkhya against Vedanta is that at 
the time of dissolution {pralaya), when the world of effects will 
dissolve back into Brahman the cause, the impurities of the worldly 
state might also make the causal state of Brahmahood impure. 
Sankara refutes it by pointing out two sets of instances in which 
the effects do not affect the causal state when they return to it. 
Of these, one set of instances is to be found in those cases where 
articles of gold, silver, etc. are melted back into their original 
material states as unformed gold and silver, and are not seen to 
affect them with their specific peculiarities as formed articles. The 
other instance is to be found in the manifestation of magic by a 
magician. The magical creations of a magician are controlled by 
him and, when they vanish in this way, they cannot in any way 
affect the magician himself ; for the magical creations have no 
reality. So also a dreamer is not affected by his dreams when he 
is awake. So the reality is one which remains altogether un- 
touched by the changing states. The appearance of this reality 
as all the changing states is mere false show {maya-mdtram), like 
the appearance of a rope as a snake. Again, as a man may in 
deep sleep pass into a state where there is no trace of his mundane 
experiences and may yet, when he becomes awake, resume his 
normal vocation in life, so after the dissolution of the world into 
its causal state there may again be the same kind of creation as 
there was before the dissolution. So there can be no objection 
that the world of impure effects will affect the pure state of 
Brahman at the time of dissolution or that there could be no 
creation after dissolution. 

These arguments of Sankara in answer to a supposed objection 

' hiffi hi yac caitanyendnanvitaifi tad abrakma-prakrhkaifi dr^tamiti brahma- 
vddinatp praty uddhriyeta samastasya vastujdtasya brahma-prakrtikatvdbhyu- 
pagamdt. Saiikara*s Bhdfya, ii. i. 6, 
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that the world of effects, impure and unintelligent as it is, could 
not have been the product of pure and intelligent Brahman are 
not only weak but rather uncalled for. If the world of effects 
is mere mayd and magic and has no essence {vastutva)^ the best 
course for him was to rush straight to his own view of effects as 
having no substantiality or essence and not to adopt the parindma 
view of real transformations of causes into effects to show that 
the effects could be largely dissimilar from their causes. Had 
he started with the reply that the effects had no real existence 
and that they were merely magical creations and a false show, 
the objection that the impure world could not come out of pure 
Brahman would have at once fallen to the ground ; for such an 
objection would have validity only with those who believed in the 
real transformations of effects from causes, and not with a philo- 
sopher like Sankara, who did not believe in the reality of effects 
at all. Instead of doing that he proceeded to give examples of the 
realistic return of golden articles into gold in order to show that 
the peculiar defects or other characteristics of the effect cannot 
affect the purity of the cause. Side by side with this he gives another 
instance, how magical creations may vanish without affecting the 
nature of the magician. This example, however, does not at all 
fit in with the context, and it is surprising how Sankara failed 
to see that, if his examples of realistic transformations w’ere to hold 
good, his example of the magic and the magician would be quite 
out of place. If the parindma view of causation is to be adopted, 
the vivaria view is to be given up. It seems however that fiahkara 
here was obliged to take refuge in such a confusion of issues by 
introducing stealthily an example of the vivaria view of unreality 
of effects in the commentary on suiras which could only yield a 
realistic interpretation. The suiras here seem to be so convincingly 
realistic that the ultimate reply to the suggested incompatibility of 
the production of effects dissimilar from their causes is found in 
the fact that the Upanisads hold that this impure and unintelligent 
world had come out of Brahman; and that, since the Upanisads 
assert it, no objection can be raised against it on grounds of reason. 

In the next section the theory of realistic transformation of 
causes is further supported by the sUtra which asserts that in spite 
of the identity of effects with their cause their plurality or diversity 
may also be explained on the analogy of many popular illustrations. 
Thus, though the waves are identical with the sea, yet they have 
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an existence in their plurality and diversity as well. Here also 
Sankara has to follow the implication of the sUtra in his interpre- 
tation. He, however, in concluding his commentary on this sutra^ 
says that the world is not a result of any real transformation of 
Brahman as effect; Brahman alone exists, but yet, when Brahman 
is under the conditioning phenomena of a world-creation, there is 
room for apparent diversity and plurality. It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a supplementary explanation is wholly incom- 
patible with the general meaning of the rule, which is decidedly 
in favour of a realistic transformation. It is unfortunate that here 
also Sankara does not give any reason for his supplementary 
remark, which is not in keeping with the general spirit of the 
sUtra and the interpretation which he himself gave of it. 

In the next section the siitras seem plainly to assert the identity 
of cause and effect, ‘‘ because of the possibility of the effect, because 
the cause exists, because the effect exists in the cause and is due 
to an elaboration of the cause and also for other reasons and the 
testimony of the Upanisads.” Such a meaning is quite in keeping 
with the general meaning of the previous sections. Sankara, however, 
interprets the sUtra as meaning that it is Brahman, the cause, which 
alone is true. There cannot therefore be any real transformation 
of causes into effects. The omniscience of Brahman and His being 
the creator of the world have thus only a limited validity; for they 
depend upon the relative reality of the world. From the absolute 
point of view therefore there is no Isvara who is the omniscient 
creator of the world h Sankara supports this generally on the ground 
of the testimony of some Upanisad texts (e.g. mrttiketyeva satyam, 
etc.). He however introduces an argument in support of the 
sat-karya-vada theory , or the theoiy^ that the effect is already 
existent in the cause. This theory is indeed common both to the 
parinama view of real transformation and the vivaria view, in 
two different ways. It is curious however that he should support 
the sat-karya-vada thcorj' on parinarna lines, as against the genera- 
tive view of a-sai’kdrya-rdda of the Nyaya, but not on vivarta 
lines, where effects are treated as non-existent and false. Thus he 

' ktifa-^thti-hniJinuUma-vdiiinah vkatvaikantyat ihtrlsitavyuhharah th'nrn- 
kilrana-pratijml-inrndha iti ret; rui; at'idytitmuka^ndma-rnpii-hjjn-vydkdrandpek- 
sarvajnntrmyd . ^-inkara’s Bhd^ya on linthma-siitra, n. i. 14. 

na tdttvihim aiharyyufn san^ajtiiitvitm ca hrahmanah kintt) atndyopudhkam 
iti tiuidirdyatn pratijnd-sutram ^ tattvusruyam tu tad uncnyntz'a^siitrtim . Bhnfriott 
on the above Bktifya. 
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says that the fact that curd is produced from milk and not from 
mud shows that there is some such intimate relation of curd with 
milk which it has not with anything else. This intimate relation con- 
sists in the special power or capacity {sakti) in the cause (e.g, the 
milk), which can produce the special effect (e.g. the curd). This 
power is the very essence of the cause, and the very essence of this 
power is the effect itself. If a power determines the nature of the 
effect, it must be already existent in the cause as the essence of the 
effect. Arguing against the Nyaya view that the cause is different 
from the effect, though they are mutually connected in an insepar- 
able relation of inherence {samavdya)^ he says that, if such a 
samavdya is deemed necessary to connect the cause with the effect, 
then this also may require a further something to connect the 
samavdya with the cause or the effect and that another and that 
another ad infinitum. If it is urged that samavdya^ being a rela- 
tion, does not require any further relation to connect it with anything 
else, it may well be asked in reply how “conjunction “ {samyoga)^ 
which is also regarded as a relation, should require the relation 
of inherence {samavdya) to connect it with the objects which are in 
conjunction {samyogin). The conception of samavdya connecting 
substances with their qualities is unnecessary ; for the latter alw^ays 
appear identified with the former (idddtmya-pratiti). If the effect, 
say a whole, is supposed to be existing in the cause, the parts, it 
must exist in them all taken together or in each of the separate parts. 
If the whole exist only in the totality of the parts, then, since all the 
parts cannot be assembled together, the whole as such would be in- 
visible. If the whole exist in the parts in parts, then one has to 
conceive other parts of the whole different from its constituent 
parts; and, if the same questions be again repeated, these parts 
should have other parts and these others; and thus there would 
be a vicious infinite. If the whole exists wholly in each of the 
parts at the same time, then there would be many wholes. If it 
exists successively in each of the parts, then the whole would at 
one time be existent only in one part, and so at that time the 
functions of the whole would be absent in the other parts. If it 
is said that, just as a class-concept (e.g. cow) exists wholly in each 
of the individuals and yet is not many, so a whole may also be 
wholly existent in each of the parts, it may well be replied that 
the experience of wholes is not like the experience of class-concepts. 
The class-concept of cow is realized in each and every cow; but 
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a whole is not realized in each and every part. Again, if the effect 
is non-existent before its production, then, production being an 
action, such an action would have nothing as its agent, which is 
impossible — for, since the effect is non-existent before its pro- 
duction, it could not be the agent of its production; and, since 
being non-existent, it cannot be the agent of its production, such a 
production would be either itself non-existent or would be without 
any agent. If, however, production isnot defined as an action, but as 
a relationing of an effect with its cause {svakdrana-sattd-samavdya), 
then also it may be objected that a relation is only possible when 
there are two terms which are related, and, since the effect is as yet 
non-existent, it cannot be related to its cause. 

But, if the effect is already existent, what then is the necessity 
of the causal operation (kdraka-vydpdra) ? The answer to such a 
question is to be found in the view that the effect is but an elabora- 
tion of the cause into its effect. Just as a man may sit with 
his limbs collected together or stretched out and yet would be 
considered the same man, so an effect also is to be regarded as an 
expansion of the cause and as such identical with it. The effect is 
thus only a transformed state of the cause; and hence the causal 
operation is necessary for bringing about this transformation ; but 
in spite of such a transformation the effect is not already existing 
in the cause as its potency or power. 

There are seven other smaller sections. In the first of these 
the objection that, if the world is a direct product of the intelligent 
Brahman, there is no reason why such an intelligent being should 
create a world which is full of misery and is a prison-house to 
himself, is easily answered by pointing out that the transcendent 
creator is far above the mundane spirits that suffer miser}'^ in the 
prison-house of the world. Here also Sankara adds as a supple- 
mentary note the remark that, since there is no real creation and 
the whole world is but a magical appearance, no such objection 
that the creator should not have created an undesirable world for 
its own suffering is valid. But the sQtras gave him no occasion 
for such a remark; so that indeed, as was the case with the 
previous sections, here also his mdyd theory is not in keeping even 
with his general interpretation of the sUtras, and his remarks have 
to be appended as a note which hangs loosely and which does not 
appear to have any relevancy to the general meaning and purport 
of the sUtras, 
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In the next section an objection is raised that Brahman cannot 
without the help of any other accessory agents create the world ; 
the reply to such an objection is found in the fact that Brahman 
has all powers in Himself and can as such create the world out of 
Himself without the help of anything else. 

In the next section an objection is raised that, if the world is a 
transformation of Brahman, then, since Brahman is partless, the 
transformation must apply to the whole of Brahman ; for a partial 
transformation is possible only when the substance which is under- 
going the transformation has parts. A reply to such an objection 
is to be found in the analogy of the human self, which is in itself 
formless and, though transforming itself into various kinds of 
dream experiences, yet remains unchanged and unaffected as a 
whole by such transformations. Moreover, such objections may 
be levelled against the objectors themselves; for Samkhya also 
admits the transformation of the formless prakrti. 

In another section it is urged that, since Brahman is complete 
in Himself, there is no reason why He should create this great 
world, when He has nothing to gain by it. The reply is based on 
the analogy of play, where one has nothing to gain and yet one is 
pleased to indulge in it. So Brahman also creates the world by His 
lila or play, fiahkara, however, never forgets to sing his old song 
of the mdyd theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to 
the purpose of the sutras^ which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after interpreting the sUtra as 
attributing the world-creation to God’s playful activity, he remarks 
that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world-creation is but 
a fanciful appearance due to nescience and that the ultimate reality 
is the identity of the self and Brahman. 

The above discussion seems to prove convincingly that 
Badarayana’s philosophy was some kind of hhedahheda-xada or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of God (Brahman) — even 
in the light of Sankara’s own commentary. He believed that the 
world was the product of a real transformation of Brahman, or 
rather of His powers and energies {sakti). God Himself was not 
exhausted by such a transformation and always remained as the 
master creator who by His play created the world and who could 
by His own powers create the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The world was thus a real transformation of God’s 
powers, while He Himself, though remaining immanent in the 
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world through His powers, transcended it at the same time, and 
remained as its controller, and punished or rewarded the created 
mundane souls in accordance with their bad and good deeds. 

The doctrine of bhedabheda-vada is certainly prior to Sankara, 
as it is the dominant view of most of the pur anas. It seems 
probable also that Bhartrprapanca refers to Bodhayana, who is 
referred to as vrttikdra by Ramanuja, and as vrttikdra and Upavarfa 
by Sankara, and to Dramidacarya, referred to by Sankara and 
Ramanuja ; all held some form of bhedabheda doctrine^. Bhartrpra- 
panca has been referred to by Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad) and Anandajnana, in his commentary 
on Sankara’s commentary, gives a number of extracts from 
Bhartrprapanca ’s Bhdsya on the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad. Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna collected these fragments in a paper read before the 
Third Oriental Congress in Madras, 1924, and there he describes 
Bhartrprapahca’s philosophy as follows. The doctrine of Bhartr- 
prapahca is monism, and it is of the bhedabheda type. The relation 
between Brahman and x\ie jiva^ as that between Brahman and the 
world, is one of identity in difference. An implication of this view 
is that both the jiva and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
so that the doctrine may be described as Brahma-parinama-vada. 
On the spiritual side Brahman is transformed into the antarydmin 
and the jiva\ on the physical side into avyakta, sutra, virdj and 
devata^ which are all cosmic; and jdti and pinda, which are not 

* Prof. S. KuppusN'ftml Sftstrl, in an article read before the Third Oriental 
Conference, quotes a passage from Venkata’s Tattva^tlkd on Ramfinuja’s com- 
mentary on the nrahma-sfitras^ in which he says that Upavar^a is a name of 
BodhSyana — vrttikdrasya Bodhdyttna^yotvu hi Upavarsa iti sydn ndma Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Oriental Conference ^ Madras, 1924. The commentators on 
Sankara’s Bhdfya sav that, when he refers to Vfttikara in i. i. 9, 1. i. 23. 23 

and 111. hi. 53, he refers to Tpavar^a by name. From the views of Lpavar^a 
referred to in these sOtras it appears that Upavarja believed in the theory of 
jiidna-karma-satnuccayat held also by BhSskara (an adherent of the bhedabheda 
theory), R&milnuja and others, but vehemently opposed by Sankara, who wanted 
to repudiate the idea of his opponents that the performance of sacrificial and 
Vedic duties could be conceived as a preliminary preparation for making oneself 
fit for Brahma-knowledge. r- • j 

References to Dramitjflcarya’s commentary on the Chdndogya ( parnsad 
made by Anandagiri in his commentary on Sankara’s commentary on the Chan- 
do^yn Upamsad. In the commentary of Sarvnjfiatma MiinVs Sarnksepa-sdi^raka, 
111. 217- 227,by Npiirphfliirama.thc Vjikyakara referred to bySarvajfiStma Muni as 
Atrcya has been identified with Brahmanandin nr Tanka and the hhas\akarii 
(a quotation from whose Bhdsya appears in Satnk^epa-sdrlraka. iii. 221, 
gund hhagavatt paradetnUetiy is referred to as a quotation from Dramidacarya 
in Ramanuja's Veddrtha-samgraha, p. 13K. Pandit edition) is identihed with 
DrarTii^acar>a. who wrote a commentary' on Brahmanandin s (^havaogyo- 
pam fad-vdrttika , 
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cosmic These are the avastkSs or modes of Brahman, and re- 
present the eight classes into which the variety of the universe 

L be divided. They are again classified into three 

,Jm-rSii.jm-risimd mSrllmmna-rin. which mrtespond to 
the triple subject-matter of Religion and Philosophy, viz. , 
soul and matter. Bhartrprapanca recognized what is known 
pramana-samuccaya, by which it follows that the testimony 
common experience is quite as valid as that of the Ve a. e 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter for t at o 
unity (as taught in the Upanisads). Hence the ultimate truth is 
dvaitadvaita. Moksay or life’s end, is conceived as being achieved 
in two stages — the first leading to apavarga^ where safpsdra is 
overcome through the overcoming of dsanga; and the second ^ 
leading to Brahmahood through the dispelling of avidyd. This 
means of reaching either stage is jndna-karma-samuccayay which 
is a corollary on the practical side to pramana-samuccaya on the 
theoretical side. 

It is indeed difficult to say what were the exact characteristics 
of Badarayana’s bhedabheda doctrine of Vedanta; but there is very 
little doubt that it was some special type of bhedabheda doctrine, 
and, as has already been repeatedly pointed out, even Sankara’s 
own commentary (if we exclude only his parenthetic remarks, which 
are often inconsistent with the general drift of his own commentary 
and the context of the sutrasy as well as with their purpose and 
meaning, so far as it can be made out from such a context) shows 
that it was so. If, however, it is contended that this view of real 
transformation is only from a relative point of view {vyavahdrika)^ 
then there must at least be one sUtra where the absolute (para- 
mdrthika) point of view is given ; but no such sUtra has been dis- 
covered even by Sankara himself. If experience always shows the 
causal transformation to be real, then how is one to know that in 
the ultimate point of view all effects are false and unreal? If, 
however, it is contended that there is a real transformation 
(partnama) of the mdyd stuff, whereas Brahman remains always 
unchanged, and if mdyd is regarded as the power (sakti) of Brahman, 
how then can the sakti of Brahman as well as its transformations 


be regarded as unreal and false, while the possessor of the iakti (or 
the iaktimaty Brahman) is regarded as real and absolute? There 
is a great diversity of opinion on this point among the Ved5ntic 
writers of the Sankara school. Thus Appaya Diksita in his Sid- 
dhdnta-lesa refers to the author of Padartha-nirnaya as saying that 
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Brahman and m^y& are both material causes of the world-appear- 
ance— Brahman the vivarta cause, and maya the pariMma cause. 
Others are said to find a definition of causation intermediate 
between vivarta and parindma by defining material cause as that 
which can produce effects which are not different from itself {svd- 
bkinna^kdrya janakatvam upadanatvam). The world is identical with 
Brahman inasmuch as it has being, and it is identical with nescience 
inasmuch as it has its characteristics of materiality and change. So 
from two different points of view both Brahman and mdyd are the 
cause of the world. Vacaspati Mi^ra holds that mdyd is only an acces- 
sory cause (sahakdri), whereas Brahman is the real vivarta cause 
The author of the Siddhdnta-muktdvali, Prakaiananda, however, 
thinks that it is the mdyd energy (mdyd-iakti) which is the material 
cause of the world and not Brahman. Brahman is unchangeable 
and is the support of mdyd ; and is thus the cause of the world in 
a remote sense. Sarvajnatma Muni, however, believes Brahman 
alone to be the vivarta cause, and mdyd to be only an instrument 
for the purpose^. The difficulty that many of the sUtras of 
Badarayana give us a parindma view of causation w^as realized by 
Sarvajnatma Muni, who tried to explain it away by suggesting that 
the parindma theory was discussed approvingly in the sUtras only 
because this theory was nearest to the vivartOy and by initiating 
people to the parindma theory it w’ould be easier to lead them to 
the vivarta theory, as hinted in sUtra li. i. 14^. This explanation 
could have some probability, if the arrangement of the sutras was 

^ Vdcaspati Misra flourished in about a.d. 840. In addition to his Bhdmatl 
commentary on the Brahma-siitra he wrote many other works and commentaries 
on other systems of philosophy. His important works are: Tattva^hindu^ Tattva- 
vaiidradl (yoga), Tattva-samlk^d Brahma- siddfn-tlkd, Nydya-kanikd on Vidhi- 
viveka, Nydya-tattx^dlokaf Nydya-ratna-tlkd^ Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-tlkd, 
Brahma- tattva- sarrihitoddipafd t Yukti-dipikd {Sdmkhya)^ Sdmkhya-tattvn- 
kaumudl^ Veddnta-tattva-kaumudi. 

* He lived about a.d, 900 during the reign of King Manukul&ditya and was 
a pupil of Deveivara. 

* vivarta-vddasya hi purva-bhumir 
veddnta-vdde parindma-vadah 
vyavasthite *smifi parindma-vdde 
svayam samdydti vivarta-vddah , 

Samkfepa-sdrlraka, 11. 61. 
updyam dtisfhati pQrvam uccair 
upeyam dptutft janatd yathaiva 
hiitir munlndrai ca vivarta-siddhyai 
vikdra-vddarn vadatas tathaiva. Ibid. ii. 62. 

vikdra-vddafft KapUddi-pakfam 
upetya vddena tu sUtra-kdraft 
hutii ca sarpjalpati pOrvabhUmau 

sX/ifKid vwarta-pratipddandya. Ibid. 11. 64. 
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such as to support the view that the parinama view was intro- 
duced only to prepare the reader’s mind for the vivaria view, 
which was ultimately definitely approved as the true view ; but it 
has been shown that the content of almost all the mtras of li. i. 
consistently support the parinama view, and that even the siitra 
II, i. 14 cannot be explained as holding the vivaria view of 
causation as the right one, since the other sutras of the same 
section have been explained by Sankara himself on the parinama 
view; and, if the content be taken into consideration, this sutra also 
has to be explained on parinama view of bhedabheda type. 


Teachers and Pupils in Vedanta. 

The central emphasis of Sankara’s philosophy of the Upanisads 
and tYit Brahma-sutra is on Brahman, the self-revealed identity of 
pure consciousness, bliss and being, which does not await the 
performance of any of the obligatory Vedic duties for its realiza- 
tion. A right realization of such Upanisad texts as “That art 
thou,” instilled by the right teacher, is by itself sufficient to dispel 
all the false illusions of world-appearance. This, however, was 
directly against the Mimamsa view of the obligatoriness of certain 
duties, and Sankara and his followers had to fight hard on this 
point with the Mimarnsakas. Different Mimarnsa WTiters empha- 
sized in different ways the necessity of the association of duties with 
Brahma-wisdom ; and a brief reference to some of these has been 
made in the section on Suresvara. Another question arose re- 
garding the nature of the obligation of listening to the unity texts 
(e.g. “that art thou”) of the Vedanta; and later Vedanta writers 
have understood it differently. Thus the author of the Prakatdrtha, 
who probably flourished in the twelfth century, holds that it is 
only by virtue of the mandate of the Upanisads (such as “thou 
shouldst listen to these texts, understand the meaning and medi- 
tate”) that one learns for the first time that one ought to listen 
to the Vedanta texts — a view^ which is technically called apurva- 
vidhi. Others, however, think that people might themselves 
engage in reading all kinds of texts in their attempts to attain 
salvation and that they might go on the wrong track ; and it is just 
to draw them on to the right path, viz. that of listening to the 
unity texts of the Upanisads, that the Upanisads direct men to 
listen to the unity texts — this view^ is technically called niyama-vidhi. 
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The followers of Sarvajfiatma Muni, however, maintain that there 
can in no sense be a duty in regard to the attainment of wisdom of 
Brahma-knowledge, and the force of the duty lies in enjoining the 
holding of discussions for the clarification of one’s understanding; 
and the meaning of the obligatory sentence “thou shouldst listen 
to” means that one should hold proper discussions for the clarifi- 
cation of his intellect. Other followers of Sure^vara, however, think 
that the force of the obligation lies in directing the student of 
Vedanta steadily to realize the truth of the Vedanta texts withoutany 
interruption; and this view is technically called 
Vacaspati MUra and his followers, however, think that no obliga- 
tion of duties is implied in these commands; they are simply put 
in the form of commands in order to show the great importance 
of listening to Vedanta texts and holding discussions on them, as 
a means of advancement in the Vedantic course of progress. 

But the central philosophical problem of the Vedanta is the 
conception of Brahman — the nature of its causality, its relation 
with mdyd and the phenomenal world of world-appearance, and 
with individual persons. Sankara’s own writings do not always 
manifest the same uniform and clear answer; and many passages 
in different parts of his work show tendencies which could be 
more or less diversely interpreted, though of course the general 
scheme was always more or less well-defined. Appaya Diksita 
notes in the beginning of his Siddhdnta~lesa that the ancients were 
more concerned with the fundamental problem of the identity 
of the self and the Brahman, and neglected to explain clearly 
the order of phenomenal appearance; and that therefore many 
divergent views have sprung up on the subject. Thus shortly after 
Sankara’s death we have four important teachers, Suresvara and 
his pupil Sarvajfiatma Muni, Padmapada and Vacaspati Misra, 
who represent three distinct tendencies in the monistic interpre- 
tation of the Vedanta. Suresvara and his pupil Sarvajfiatma Muni 
held that mdyd was only an instrument (dvdra), through which 
the one Brahman appeared as many, and had its real nature hidden 
from the gaze of its individual appearances as individual persons. 
In this view mdyd was hardly recognized as a substance, though it 
was regarded as positive; and it was held that mdyd had, both for 
its object and its support, the Brahman. It is the pure Brahman 
that is the real cause underlying all appearances, and the mdyd 
only hangs on it like a veil of illusion which makes this one thing 
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appear as many unreal appearances. It is easy to see that this 
view ignores altogether the importance of giving philosophical 
explanations of phenomenal appearance, and is only concerned to 
emphasize the reality of Brahman as the only truth. Vacaspati’s 
view gives a little more substantiality to mdyd in the sense that 
he holds that mdyd is coexistent with Brahman, as an accessory 
through the operation of which the creation of world-appearance 
is possible ; mdyd hides the Brahman as its object, but it rests on 
individual persons, who are again dependent on mdyd^ and mdyd on 
them, in a beginningless cycle. The world-appearance is not mere 
subjective ideas or sensations, but it has an objective existence, 
though the nature of its existence is inexplicable and inde- 
scribable ; and at the time of dissolution of the world (or pralaya) 
its constitutive stuff, psychical and physical, will remain hidden 
in avidydj to be revived again at the time of the next world- 
appearance, otherwise called creation. But the third view, namely 
that of Padmapada, gives mdyd a little more substantiality, re- 
garding it as the stuff which contains the double activity or power 
of cognitive activity and vibratory activity, one determining the 
psychical process and the other the physical process, and regarding 
Brahman in association with tndyd^ with these two powers as 
Isvara, as the root cause of the world. But the roots of a very 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism also may be traced even in the 
writings of Sankara himself. Thus in the Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya he 
says that, leaving aside theories of limitation (avaccheda) or reflec- 
tion {pratibimba), it may be pointed out that, as the son of Kunti 
is the same as Radheya, so it is the Brahman that appears as 
individual persons through beginningless avidyd\ the individual 
persons so formed again delusively create the world-appearance 
through their own avidyd. It will be pointed out in a later section 
that Mandana also elaborated the same tendency shortly after 
Sankara in the ninth century. Thus in the same century we 
have four distinct lines of Vedantic development, which began to 
expand through the later centuries in the writers that followed one 
or the other of these schools; and some additional tendencies also 
developed. The tenth century seems to have been very barren in 
the field of the Vedanta, and, excepting probably Jnanottama Mi^ra, 
who wrote a commentary on Suresvara’s Vdrttika^ no writer of great 
reputation is known to us to have lived in this period. In other 
fields of philosophical development also this century was more or 
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less barren, and, excepting Udayana and Sridhara in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Utpala in Astronomy and Abhinavagupta in Saivism, 
probably no other persons of great reputation can be mentioned. 
There were, however, a few Buddhistic writers of repute in this 
period, such as Candragomin (junior) of Rajshahi, the author of 
Nyaya-loka-siddhi, Prajnakara Gupta of Vikrama^ila, author of 
Pramdna-vartikdlankdra and Sahopalambha-niscaya, Acarya Jetari 
of Rajshahi, the author of Hetu-tattvopadesa, Dharma-dharmi- 
viniscaya and Bdldvatdra-tarka^ Jina, the author of Pratndna'- 
vdrtikdlankdra-tikdy Ratnakirti, the author of the Apoha-siddhi^ 
Ksana-bhanga-siddhi and Sthira-siddhi-dusana, and Ratna Vajra, 
the author of the Yukti-prayoga. The eleventh century also does 
not seem to have been very fruitful for Vedanta philosophy. The 
only author of great reputation seems to have been Anandabodha 
Bhattarakacarya, who appears to have lived probably in the latter 
half of the eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth century. 
The mahdvidyd syllogisms of Kularka Pandita, however, probably 
began from some time in the eleventh century, and these were often 
referred to for refutation by Vedantic writers till the fourteenth 
century, as will be pointed out in a later section. But it is certain 
that quite a large number of Vedantic writers must have worked on 
the Vedanta before Anandabodha, although we cannot properly 
trace them now. Anandabodha says in his Nydya-makaranda that 
his work was a compilation {samgraha) from a large number of 
Vedantic monographs {nibandha-puspdnjali), Citsukha in his com- 
mentary on the Nydya-makaranda points out (p.346) that Ananda- 
bodha was refuting a view of the author of the Brahma-prakdsikd, 
According to Govindananda's statement in his Ratna-prahhd^ 
p. 31 1, Amalananda of the thirteenth century refuted a view of 
the author of the Prakatdrtlia. The author of the Prakatdrtha may 
thus be believed to have lived either in the eleventh or in the 
twelfth century. It was a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya^ and 
its full name was Sdriraka-bhdsya-prakatdrtha\ and Anandajfiana 
(called also Janardana) wrote his Tattvdloka on the lines of Vedantic 
interpretation of this work. Mr Tripathi says in his introduction 
to the Tarka-samgraha that a copy of this work is available in 
Tekka Matha; but the present writer had the good fortune of 
going through it from a manuscript in the Adyar Library, and 
a short account of its philosophical views is given below in a 
separate section. In the Siddhdnta-lesa of Appaya Diksita we 
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hear of a commentary on it called Prakafartha-vivarana. But, 
though Anandajhana wrote his Tattvdloka on the lines of the 
Prakatdrtha, yet the general views of Anandajnana were not 
the same as those of the author thereof; Anandajhana’s position 
was very much like that of Sarvajnatma Muni, and he did not 
admit many ajndnaSy nor did he admit any difference between 
mdyd and avidyd. But the author of the Prakatdrtha, so far as can be 
judged from references to him in the Siddhdnia~l€sa,g2i\e2Lsep2T2Xe 
place to the antahkaranas of individual persons and thought that, 
just as the jivas could be cognizers through the reflection of pure 
intelligence in the antahkarana states, so Isvara is omniscient by 
knowing everything through mdyd modifications. The views of 
the author of the Prakafdrtha regarding the nature of vidhi have 
already been noted. But the way in which Anandajnana refers to 
the Prakatdrtha in Mundaka, p. 32, and Kena, p. 23, shows that 
he was either the author of the Prakatdrtha or had written 
some commentary to it. But he could not have been the author of 
this work, since he refers to it as the model on which his Tattvdloka 
was written; so it seems very probable that he had written a 
commentary to it. But it is surprising that Anandajnana, who 
wrote commentaries on most of the important commentaries of 
Saiikara, should also trouble himself to write another commentary 
on the Prakatdrtha^ which is itself a commentary' on Sankara’s 
commentary'. It may be surmised, therefore, that he had some 
special reasons for respecting it, and it may have been the work of 
some eminent teacher of his or of someone in his parental line. 
However it may be, it is quite unlikely that the work should have 
been written later than the middle of the twelfth century'. 

It is probable that Gaiigapuri Bhattaraka also lived earlier than 
Anandahodha, as Citsukha points out. Gaiigapuri must then have 
lived either towards the latter part of the tenth century or the first 
half of the eleventh century\ It is not improbable that he may 
have been a senior contemporary of Anandabodha. His work, 
Padartha-tattva-nirnaya, was commented on by Anandajnana. Ac- 
cording to him both mdyd and Brahman are to be regarded as the 
cause of the world. All kinds of world-phenomena exist, and being 
may therefore be attributed to them ; and being is the same w'hat- 
ever may be the nature of things that exist. Brahman is thus the 
changeless cause in the world or the vivarta-kdrana\ but all the 
^ See Tripathi*s introduction to the Tarha^samgraha . 
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changing contents or individual existents must also be regarded 
as products of the transformation of some substance, and in this 
sense may a is to be regarded as the pariimmukarana of the world. 
Thus the world has Brahman as its vivarta-kdrana and mdyd as its 
parindmUkdrana. The world manifests both aspects, the aspect of 
changeless being and that of changing materiality ; so both mdyd 
and Brahman form the material cause of the world in two different 
ways (Brahma mdyd ca ity ubhayopdddnam ; sattva-jddya-rupobhaya^ 
dharmanugaty-iipapattis ca). Tarka-viveka and Siddhdnta-viveka 
are the names of two chapters of this book, giving a summary 
of Vai4esika and Vedanta philosophy respectively. The view of 
Gahgapuri in the Paddrtha-tattva-nirnaya just referred to seems 
to have been definitely rejected by Anandabodha in his Pramdna- 
mdldy p. 16. 

When Kuiarka had started the mahd-vidyd syllogisms, and great 
Nyaya authors such as Jayanta and Udayana in the ninth and tenth 
centuries had been vigorously introducing logical methods in philo- 
sophy and were trying to define all that is knowable, the Vedantic 
doctrine that all that is knowable is indefinable was probably 
losing its hold ; and it is probable that works like Anandabodha’s 
Pramdna-mdld and Nydya-dipdvali in the eleventh century or in the 
early part of the twelfth century were weakly attempting to hold 
fast to the Vedantic position on logical grounds. It was Sriharsa 
who in the third quarter of the twelfth century for the first time 
attempted to refute the entire logical apparatus of the Naiyayikas. 
Sriharsa’s work was carried on in Citsukha’s Tattva-pradipika in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, by Anandajnana in the 
latter part of the same century in his Tarka-samgraha and by 
N reimhasrama Muni in his Bheda-dhikkara in the sixteenth century . 
On the last-named a pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote his Bheda- 
dhikkdra-satkriyd, and this had a sub-commentary, called Bheda- 
dhikkdra-satkriyojjvald. The beginnings of the dialectical argu- 
ments can be traced to Sankara and further back to the great 
Buddhist writers, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, etc. Interest 
in these dialectical arguments was continuously kept up by com- 
mentaries written on these works all through the later centuries. 
The names of these commentators have been mentioned in the 
sections on Srihar§a, Citsukha and Anandajnana. 

Moreover, the lines of Vedanta interpretation which started 
with Sure^vara, Padmapada and Vacaspati were vigorously 
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continued in commentaries and in independent works through- 
out the later centuries. Thus in the middle of the thirteenth 
century Vacaspati*s Bhdmati was commented on by Amalananda 
in his Kalpa-taru ; and this Kalpa~taru was again commented on by 
Appaya Diksita in the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and by Laksmlnrsimha 
in his Abhoga towards the end of the seventeenth century or the 
beginning of the eighteenth^. 

Padmapada’s Panca-padikdv/^s commented on by Prakasatman 
in the thirteenth century in his Panca-padikd-vivar ana, by Akhan- 
dananda in the fourteenth century in his Tattva-dipana, by Vidya- 
ranya in the same century in his Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, by 
Anandapurna and Nrsimha in the sixteenth century and by 
Rama Tirtha in the seventeenth century^. The line of Suresvara 
also continued in the summary of his great Vdrttika (called VdrU 
tika-sdra) by Vidyaranya and its commentaries, and also in the 
commentaries on the Samksepa-sdrfraka from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. Many independent works were also written by 
persons holding more or less the same kinds of views as Sarvaj- 
natma Muni^. The philosophy of drsti-srsp-vada Vedanta, which 
was probably started by Mandana, had doubtless some adherents 
too; but we do not meet with any notable writer on this line, 
except Prakasananda in the sixteenth century and his pupil Nana 
Diksita. The Vedanta- kaumudi is an important work which is 

* Aliala Sun, son of TrivikramScar>'a, wrote a commentary on the Bhdmati^ 
calJed the Bhamatl-tUaka. 

^ Samyagbodhendra Sarpyamin, pupil of Glrvanendra (a.d. 1450), wrote a 
summary of the main contents of the Panca-pddiku-vivui ana in six chapters (iwir- 
naka), and this work is called by two names, Advaita-bhQ\ana and Vivarai^a- 
prameya-samgraha. There are again two other commentaries on Prakasatman 's 
Panca-padika-vitaraiw . the Riju-vivatana by Vi§nubhatta, son of Jandrdana 
SarvajAa and pupil of Svamindrapurna, and the flkd-ratna by AnandapQrna. 
The Rtju-vitarana had again another commentary on it, called the Trayyanta- 
bhava-pradipika, by RamSnanda, pupil of Bharati Tirtha. 

There arc, however, two other commentaries on the Panca-pddika called 
Panca-pddika-vydkhyd (by an author whose name is not definitely known) and 
the Prabandha-parisodhtnf by Atmasvarupa, pupil of Nrsirphasvarupa. Dharma- 
raySdhvarlndra also wrote a commentary on Panca-pddtkd, called the Panca- 
pddika- flkd. 

* Apart from the two published commentaries on the Samkfepa-idriraka, there 
is another work called the Samkfepa-idrlraka-sambandhoktt by Veddnanda, 
pupil of Vedadhyaksa-bhagavat-pujyapflda. in which the author tries to show the 
mutual relation of the verses of it as yielding a consistent meaning. Nrslrphk- 
srama also wrote a commentary on the Samkfepa-idnraka, called the Tattva- 
bodhini. One SarvajftStma Bhagavat wrote a small Vedantic work, called PafUa- 
praktiyd-, but it is not probable that he is the same as Sarvajfifltma Muni. 
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referred to by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhdnta4eia. In this work 
the omniscience of Brahman consists in the fact that the pure con- 
sciousness as Brahman manifests all that exists either as actually 
transformed or as potentially transformed, as future, or as latently 
transformed, as the past in the mdyd\ and it is the Parame^vara 
who manifests Himself as the underlying consciousness {sdksin) in 
individual persons, manifesting the ajndna transformations in them, 
and also their potential ajndna in dreamless sleep. Many other 
important Vedanta views of an original character are expressed in 
this book. This work of Ramadvaya has been found by the present 
writer in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, and a separate 
section has been devoted to its philosophy. From references in 
it to followers of Madhva it may be assumed that the Vedanta'- 
kaumudi was written probably in the fourteenth century. 

From the fourteenth century, however, we have a large number 
of Vedanta writers in all the succeeding centuries; but with the 
notable exception of Prakasananda, Madhusudana Sarasvatl in his 
Advaita-siddhi (in which he tried to refute the objections of Vyasa 
Tirtha against the monistic Vedanta in the sixteenth century) and 
probably Vidyaranya’s Vivarana-prameya-samgraha and Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra’s Paribhdsd^ and its Sikhdmani commentary by 
Ramakrsna, there are few writers who can be said to reveal any 
great originality in Vedantic interpretations. Most of the writers of 
this later period were good compilers, who revered all sorts of past 
Vedantic ideas and collected them in well-arranged forms in their 
works. The influenceof the Panca-pddikd-vivarana ^hov,'evcT ,is\€ry 
strong in most of these writers, and the Vivarana school of thought 
probably played the most important part in Vedantic thought 
throughout all this period. 

These Vedantic writers grew up in particular circles inspired 
by particular teachers, whose works w'ere carried on either in their 
own families or among their pupils ; a few examples may make this 
clear. Thus Jagannathasrama was a great teacher of south India in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century; he had a pupil in Nrsirnh- 
a^rama, one of the most reputed teachers of Vedanta in the early 
half of the sixteenth century. He was generally inspired on the one 
hand by the Vivarana and on the other by Sriharsa and Citsukha 
and Sarvajnatma Muni: he wrote a number of Vedanta works, 
such as Advaita^dlpika (his pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote a com- 
mentary called Advaita-dipika-vivarana on it), Advaita-panca- 
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ratna, Advaita~bodha~dlpikdy Advaita-ratna-kosay Tattva-bodhinly a 
commentary on the Samksepa-sdrirakay Tattva-viveka (which had 
two commentaries, Tattva-viveka-dlpana of Narayanasrama and 
Tattva-vivecana of Agnihotra, pupil of Jnanendra Sarasvati), Pan- 
ca-pddikd’vivarana-prakdsikdyBheda-dhikkarayAdvaita-ratna-vyd- 
khydna (a commentary on Mallanarodiya’s Advaita~ratna)y and 
Vedanta- tattva-viveka. The fact that he could write commentaries 
both on Sarvajhatma Muni’s work and also on the Vivaranay and 
also write a Bheda-dhikkara (a work on dialectic Vedanta on the 
lines of Sriharsa’s dialectical work) shows the syncretistic ten- 
dencies of the age, in which the individual differences within the 
school were all accepted as different views of one Vedanta, and in 
which people were more interested in Vedanta as a whole and felt 
no hesitation in accepting all the Vedantic ideas in their works. 
Nrsimha^rama had a pupil Dharmarajadhvarlndra, who wrote a 
V eddnta-paribhdsd , a commentary called Tarka-cudamani on the 
Tattva-cintdmani of Gahgeia, and also on the Nyaya-siddhanta- 
dipa of Sasadhara Acarya, and a commentary on the Panca-padika 
of Padmapada. His son and pupil Ramakrsna Diksita wrote a com- 
mentary on the first, called Vedanta-sikhamani; and Amaradasa, 
the pupil of Brahmavijnana, wrote another commentary on this 
Sikhdmani of Ramakrsna^. Ramakrsna had also written a com- 
mentary on Rucidatta’s Tattva-dntdniani-prakdsa, called Nydya- 
sikhdmaniy and a commentary on the Vedanta-sdra. Other authors, 
such as Kasinatha Sastrin and Brahmendra Sarasvati, had also 
written separate works bearing the name Vedanta-paribhasa after 
the Veddnta-paribhdsd of Dharmaraja in the seventeenth century. 
Under the sphere of Nrsimha’s influence, but in the Saiva and 
Mimamsaka family of Rahgaraja Adhvarin ,was born Appaya Diksita , 
who became one of the most reputed teachers of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. His works have all been noted in the 
section devoted to him. He again was a teacher of Bhattoji Diksita, 
who in addition to many works on grammar, law and ritual {smrti) 
wrote two important works on Vedanta, called Tattva-kaustubha 
and Veddnta-tattva-dipana-zyakhyd, the latter a commentary on 
the commentary^ Tattva-viveka-dipanayol Narayanasrama (a pupil 
of Nrsimhasrama) on the latter’s work, Vedanta- tattva-viveka. 
This Narayanasrama had also written another commentary on 

^ Pena Diksita, son of Narayaiia Dtk^ita, also wrote a commentary on 
the Vedarita-paribhuf&y called Veddnta-paribhdfd-prakdhkd. 
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Nrsimha^rama's Bheda-dhikkara^ called Bheda-dhikkdra-satkriya; 
and later on in the eighteenth century another commentary was 
written on Nrsimha’s Bheda-dhikkara, called Advaita-candrikd^ by 
Narasimha Bhatta, pupil of Ramabhadra^rama and Nage^vara in 
the eighteenth century. Bhattoji Diksita’s son Bhanuji Diksita was 
a commentator on the Amara-kosa (Vyakhyd-sudhd or Subodhini). 
Bhattoji was, however, a pupil not only of Appaya, but also of 
NreimhaSrama Muni. Bhattoji *s younger brother and pupil, Rah- 
goji Bhatta, wrote two works, the Advaita-cintamani and the Ad~ 
vaita-iastra-saroddhara, more or less on the same lines, containing 
a refutation of Vai^esika categories, a determination of the nature 
of the self, a determination of the nature of ajndna and the nature of 
the doctrine of reflection, proofs of the falsity of world-appearance 
and an exposition of the nature of Brahman and how Brahmahood 
is to be attained. His son Konda Bhatta was mainly a grammarian, 
who wrote also on Vaisesika. Again MadhusQdana Sarasvati, who 
.was a pupil of Visvesvara Sarasvati (pupil of Sarvajna Visve^a 
and pupil’s pupil of Govinda Sarasvati), lived in the early half 
of the sixteenth century and was probably under the influence of 
Nrsimha^rama, who is reputed to have defeated MadhusQdana 
Sarasvati ’s teacher, Madhava Sarasvati, MadhusQdana had at 
least three pupils, Purusottama, who wrote on Madhusudana’s 
commentary the Siddhanta-tativa-bindu a commentaiy^ called 
Siddhanta-tatlva-bindu-tika} ; the others were Balabhadra and 
Scsagovinda (the latter of whom wrote a commentary on Sankara’s 
Sarva-dariana-siddhanta-samgraha, called Sarva-siddhanta-raha- 
sya-itkd). Again Sadananda, the author of the Veddnta-sdra^ one 
of the most popular and well-read syncretistic works on Vedanta, 
was a contemporar)' of Nrsirnha^rama ; Nrsimha Sarasvati wrote 
in 1588 a commentary thereon, called Subodhini. Devendra, 
the author of the SrmiubhUti-prakdsa, was also a contemporary of 
Nrsirnhasrama. It has already been pointed out that Praka^^anda 
was probably a contemporary of Nrsirnhasrama, though he 
does not seem to have been under his influence. This shows how 
some of the foremost Vedanta writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries grew up together in a Vedantic circle, many of 
whom were directly or indirectly under the influence of Nrsim- 
ha^rama and Appaya Diksita. 

^ Brahmftnandii wrote on the Siddh/inta-bindu another commentary, called 
Siddhdnta-bindu- ftkd. 
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Passing to another circle of writers, we see that Bhaskara 
Diksita, who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a commentary, Ratna-tQlikdy on the Siddhanta-siddhanjana of 
his teacher Krsnananda. The Siddhanta-siddhanjana is an excellent 
syncretistic work on Vedanta, which contains most of the im- 
portant Vedanta doctrines regarding the difference of dharma- vicdra 
and brahma-vicdraj the relation of Mimamsa theories of commands, 
and the need of Brahma-knowledge; it introduces many Mimamsa 
subjects and treats of their relations to many relevant Vedanta 
topics. It also introduces elaborate discussions on the nature of 
knowledge and ignorance. It seems, however, to be largely free from 
the influence of the Vivarana, and it does not enter into theories 
of perception or the nature of the antahkarana and its vrttt. 
It is thus very different from most of the works produced in the 
sixteenth century in the circles of Nreimha or Appaya. Krsnananda 
lived probably in the middle of the seventeenth century. He had 
for teacher Ramabhadrananda ; and Ramabhadrananda was taught 
by Svayamprakasananda, the author of the Vedanta-naya-bhusanay 
a commentary" on the Brahma-sUtra on the lines of Vacaspati Mirra’s 
Bhdmati. This Svayampraka^a must be distinguished from the 
other Svayarnprakasa, probably of the same century, who was a 
pupil of Kaivalyananda Yogindra and the author of the Rasdbhi- 
vyanjikdy a commentary of Advaita-maharanda of Laksmidhara 
Kavi. Ramabhadrananda had as his teacher Ramananda Sarasvatl, 
the author of the Vedanta-siddhanta-candrikay on which a commen- 
tary was written by Gahgadharendra Sarasvati (a.d. 1826), pupil of 
Ramacandra Sarasvati and pupil’s pupil of Sarvajna Sarasvati, and 
author of the Samrdjya-siddhi with its commentary, the Kaivalya- 
kalpadruma. Prakasananda was a pupil of Advaitananda, author of 
the Brahma-vidydbharanay a commentary on Sankara’s Sdriraka- 
bhdsya — Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramatirtha, author of the 
Anvaya-prakdsikd (a commentary on the Samksepa-sdriraka of 
Sarvajnatma Muni) and a disciple of Krsnatirtha, a contemporary 
of Jagannatha^rama, the teacher of Nrsirnha^rama. Ramatirtha ’s 
Anvaya-prakdsikd shows an acquaintance with Madhusudana’s 
Advaita-siddhi ; and he may thus be considered to have lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Svayamprakasananda, again, had 
for pupil Mahadevananda, or Vedantin Mahadeva, the author of 
the Advaita-cintd-kaustubha or Tattvdnusandhdna, It seems very 
clear that these writers of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
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centuries flourished in a different circle of Vedantic ideas, where 
the views of Vacaspati, Sure^vara and Sarvajnatma Muni had 
greater influence than the authors of the Vivarana school of 
Vedanta. Another important syncretistic Vedanta writer is Sada- 
nandaKa^mlraka, author of Advaita-brahma-siddhi^yi\\oX\\t(\\Ti 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The Advaita-hrahma-siddhi 
is an excellent summary of all the most important Vedanta doc- 
trines, written in an easy style and explaining the chief features of 
the Vedantic doctrines in the different schools of Advaita teachers. 
Narahari's Bodha-sdra may be mentioned as one of the important 
products of the late eighteenth century^. 

The sort of relationship of teachers and students in particular 
circles that has been pointed out holds good of the earlier authors 
also, though it is difficult to trace them as w^ell as can be done in 
the later years, since many of the earlier books are now^ missing 
and the footprints of older traditions are becoming more and more 
faint. Thus it may be pointed out that Vidyaranya was a con- 
temporary of Amalananda in the fourteenth century , as both of them 


^ A%number of other important VedSnta works, written mostly during the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, may also be mentioned. Thus LokanStha, 
son of Sarvajfian 3 r 3 yana and grandson of Nrsirnh5srama, wrote a metrical 
in three chapters refuting the view's of the dualists, called Advaita-mukta- 
sura with a commentary on it called Kunti; BrahmSnanda Sarasvati wrote 
the Advaita- siddhanta-vidyotana \ GopalSnanda Sarasvati, pupil of Y^Snanda, 
wrote the Akhandntma-prakdsiku \ Harihara Param'ihamsa, pupil of Sivar3ma, 
pupil of Visve^vara4rama, wrote the Anubhava-t'ildsa, and early in the nineteenth 
century Sdmin, a pupil of BrahmSnanda, wrote a big work in twelve chapters, 
called Brahmdnanda-t'ildsa. In this connection it may not be out of place to 
mention the names of some important works of VedSnta dialectics in refutetion 
of other systems of philosophical views more or less on the lines of those dialec- 
tical writings which have been noticed in the present volume. Thus Ananda- 
pQ na(A.D. 1 600 ), who commented on Srlhar^a’s wrote 

the Nyaya-candrikd in four chapters, refuting the views of the NySya, Mimamsa 
and Vaisesika ; AnandSnubhava, pupil of Narfiyana Jyotisha, who lived probably 
in the same century, wrote a similar work, called Paddrtha-toftz^a-nt7^taya\ 
| 5 . 1 naghana, who probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote an ela^rate 
dialectical work in thirty-three chapters (praharana), called Tattva-suddhi; 
Srinivasa Yajvan, who probably lived in the sixte-nth century, wrote the Vudu- 
vatl in twenty-six chapters in refutation of VisistSdvaita and Dvaita views, 
Bhavanisahkara also wrote a similar dialectical work, called Siddhanta-dlpttia. 
As examples of semi-popular Vedanta works of a syncretisnc type, such works 
as the Tattva-bodha of Vflsudevendra, the Guna-traya-vtveka of Svaya^prakasa 
Yoglndra, the yaffaft-mithydtva-dipikd of Rflmendra Yogin, AnaT^a-dipaot 

fiivanandaYati(whichhadacommentary called JnffMda-di/>«-rT/frirbyRamancitha) 

the Svdtma-yuga^pradfpa by Yogisvara (which had a commentary by AmarSnanda) 
and the VtdOnta-hrdova (on the lines of the y,^a-v,lststha and 
p^da) by Varada Pandita may be mentioned. This latter work was probably later 
than Prakaiiananda’s VedOnta-siddhdnIa-muktavali, which followed the same lin 
of thought. 
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were pupils of Sarikarananda and Anubhavananda respectively; 
these in turn were both pupils of Anandatman. Sankarananda 
was the author of the Glta-tatparya-bodhinl and of a number of 
commentaries on the various Upanisads, and also of a summary 
of the Upanisads, called Upanisad-ratna, Amalananda, however, 
had as teacher not only Anubhavananda, but also SukhaprakaSa 
Muni, who again was a disciple of Citsukha, himself a disciple of 
Gaudesvara Acarya (called also Jiianottama). 


Vedanta Doctrine of Soul and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of Soullessness. 

One of the most important points of Sankara’s criticism of 
Buddhism is directed against its denial of a permanent soul which 
could unite the different psychological constituents or could behave 
as the enjoyer of experiences and the controller of all thoughts 
and actions. 

The Buddhists argue that for the production of sense-cognition, 
as the awareness of a colour or sound, what is required in addition 
to the sense-data of colours, etc. is the corresponding sense- 
faculties, while the existence of a soul cannot be deemed indispens- 
able for the purpose^. Vasubandhu argues that what is experienced 
is the sense-data and the psychological elements in groups called 
skandhas. What one calls self {atman) cannot be anything more 
than a mere apparent cognitional existence [prajnapti-saf) of what 
in reality is but a conglomeration of psychological elements. Had 
the apparent self been something as different from the psycho- 
logical elements as colours are from sounds, it would then be 
regarded as an individual (pudgala) ; but, if its difference from these 
psychological elements be of the same nature as the difference of 
the constituents of milk from the appearance of milk, then the self 
could be admitted only to have a cognitional existence {prajnapti- 
saty. The self has, in fact, only a cognitional appearance of 
separateness from the psychological elements; just as, though 

^ The art'uments here followed are those of Vasubandhu, as found in his 
Ahhidharma-kosa, and are based on Prof. Stcherbatsky’s translation of the ap- 
pendix to ch. viii of that work, called the Pudgala-virdicaya, and YaAomitra’s 
commentary in manuscript from Nepal, borrowed from Visvabhflratl, Santini- 
ketan, Bengal. 

^ yadi yathd rUpddih iahdddet bhdvdntaram abhipreyate pudgala iti abkyu* 
pagato bhavati Mtinna-lakfanam hi rfipaip iabddd ityddi kftrddivat samuddy a I cet 
prajhaptitah. Abhidharma-koia-vydkhyd, Visvabhflrat! MS. p. 337. 
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milk appears to have a separate existence from the proper com- 
bination of its constituent elements, yet it is in reality nothing 
more than a definite kind of combination of its constituent 
elements, so the self is nothing more than a certain conglomeration 
of the psychological elements {skandhd), though it may appear to 
have a separate and independent existence. The Vatsiputriyas, 
however, think that the individual is something different from the 
skandhas or psychological entities, as its nature is different from 
the nature of them. The Vatsiputriyas deny the existence of a 
permanent soul, but believe in momentary individuals {pudgala) 
as a category separate and distinct from the skandhas. Just as fire 
is something different from the fuel that conditioned it, so the 
name “individual*’ {pudgala) is given to something conditioned 
by the skandhas at a given moment in a personal life^. Vasuban- 
dhu, however, argues against the acceptance of such an individual 
and says that there is no meaning in accepting such an individual. 
Rain and sun have no effects on niere vacuous space, they are of 
use only to the skin; if the individual is, like the skin, a deter- 
miner of the value of experiences, then it must be accepted as 
external ; if it is like vacuous space, then no purpose is fulfilled 
by accepting it®. The Vatsiputriyas, however, thought that, just as 
the fuel conditioned the fire, so the personal elements conditioned 
the individual. By this conditioning the Vatsiputriyas meant that 
the personal elements were some sort of a coexisting support®. 
What is meant by saying that the pudgala is conditioned by the 
personal elements is that, when the skandhas or psychological 
elements are present, the pudgala is also present there*. But 
Vasubandhu urges that a mere conditioning of this kind is not 
sufficient to establish the cognitional existence of an individual; 
for even colour is conditioned by the visual sense, light and 
attention in such a way that, these being present, there is the 
perception of light ; but can anybody on that ground consider the 

^ Stcherbatsky’s translation of the Pudgala-virdicayOy Bulletin de I Acadimie 
des Sciences de Russie, p. 830. 

The exact textof Vasubandhu, as translated from Tibetan in a ’ 

gj^hUa-pratyutpanndbhyantara-skandhcmi updddya pudgala-pfajriaptih .It - p ■ 953 • 

* Vatstputriydndip nrthska-drftih prasajyate ni^prayojanaH^^ ca 
vandta-pdhhy&fn kim vyomnai carmany’-asti tayoh phalam 
carmopamai cet $a nityah khatulyai ced asatphalah. 

MS. of Yaiomitra’s commentary, p. 33«»- 


• dhaya-bhatah saha-bhutai ca. Ibid. 

* rUpasydpi prajnaptir vaktatyd cakfur-ddtfu satsu tasyopalambhdt, tarn cak- 
^ur-ddfny updddya mparn prajddpyate. Ibid. 
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existence of colour to be a cognitional one? And would cognitional 
entities deserve to be enumerated as separate categories? Again it 
may be asked, if such an individual exists, how is it experienced? 
For, if it be experienced by any of the senses, it must be a sense- 
datum: for the senses can grasp only their appropriate sense-data, 
and the individual is no sense-datum. Therefore, just as milk is 
nothing but the collected sense-data of colour, taste, etc., so also 
the so-called individual is nothing more than the conglomerated 
psychological elements^. The Vatsiputrlyas argue that, since the 
psychological elements, the sense-data, etc., are the causes of our 
experience of the individual, the individual cannot be regarded as 
being identical with these causal elements which are responsible 
for their experience; if it were so, then even light, eye, attention, 
etc., which are causes of the experience of the sense-data, would 
have to be regarded as being identical in nature with the indi- 
vidual®. But it is not so maintained ; the sense-datum of sounds and 
colours is always regarded as being different from the individual, 
and one always distinguishes an individual from a sense-datum and 
says “this is sound,” “this is colour” and “this is individual®.” But 
the individual is not felt to be as distinct from the psychological 
elements as colour is from sound. The principle of difference or 
distinctness consists in nothing but a difference of moments; a 
colour is* different from a sound because it is experienced at a 
different moment, while the psychological elements and the indi- 
vidual are not experienced at different moments^. But it is argued 
in reply that, as the sense-data and the individual are neither 
different nor identical {ratio essendt), so their cognition also is 
neither different nor identical in experience (ratio cognoscendiY . 
But Vasubandhu says that, if such a view is taken in this case, then 
it might as well be taken in all cases wherever there is any con- 
glomeration*. Moreover, the separate senses are all limited to their 
special fields, and the mind which acts with them is also limited 


^ yathd rUpddlny eva samastdni samuditdni kstram iti udakam iti z d prajndpyate^ 
tathd skandhds ca samastd pudgala iti prajndpyate , iti siddham. MS. of Yaso- 
mitra’s commentary, p. 339 A. 

* yathd rupam pudgalopalahdheh kdranam bhavati sa ca tehhyo 'nyo na 

vaktavyah dloka-cakfur-manaskdrd api riipopalabdheh kdranam bhavati tad api 
tad~abhinna~ 5 vabhdvah pudgalah prdpnoti . Ibid. * /^iV/. p. 339 b. 

* svalakfandd api kfandntaram anyad ity uddhdryam. Ibid. 

* yathd rUpa-pudgalayor anydnanyatvam avaktavyam evatfi tadupalabdhyor 
api anydnanyatvam avaktavyam . Ibid. 

* yo 'yani siddhdntah pudgala eva vaktavyah so 'yam bhidyate satfiskfiam 
api avaktavyam iti kytvd. Ibid, 
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to the data supplied by them; there is, therefore, no way in which 
the so-called individual can be experienced. In the Ajita sermon 
Buddha is supposed to say : “ A visual consciousness depends upon 
the organ of sight and a visible object. When these three (object, 
sense organ and consciousness) combine, a sensation is produced. 
It is accompanied by a feeling, a representation and a volition. 
Only so much is meant, when we are speaking of a human being. 
To these (five sets of elements) different names are given, such 
as a sentient being, a man, Manu’s progeny, a son of Manu, a 
child, an individual, a life, a soul. If with respect to them the 
expression is used ‘ he sees the object with his own eyes,’ it is false 
imputation (there being in reality nobody possessing eyes of his 
own). In common life such expressions with respect to them are 
current as ‘that is the name of this venerable man, he belongs to 
such a caste and such a family, he eats such food, this pleases him, 
he has reached such an age, he has lived so many years, he has 
died at such an age.’ These O brethren! accordingly are mere 
words, mere conventional designations. 

‘ Expressions are they, (but not truth) 1 
Real elements have no duration : 

Vitality makes them combine 
In mutually dependent apparitions^.’” 

The Vatsiputriyas however refer to the Bhara~hdra~siitra^ in 
which Buddha is supposed to say : ” O brethren, I shall explain unto 
you the burden (of life), and moreover I shall explain the taking up 
of the burden, the laying aside of it and who the carrier is. ...What 
is the burden? All the five aggregates of elements — the substrates 
of personal life. What is meant by the taking up of the burden? 
The force of craving for a continuous life, accompanied by pas- 
sionate desires, the rejoicing at many an object. What is the laying 
aside of the burden? It is the wholesale rejection of this craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied as it is by passionate desires 
and rejoicings at many an object, the getting rid of it in every 
circumstance, its extinction, its end, its suppression, an aversion 
to it, its restraint, its disappearance. Who is the carrier? We must 
answer: it is the individual, i.e. ‘this venerable man having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family, eating such food, finding 
pleasure or displeasure at such things, of such an age, who after a 

^ Stchcrbatsky’s translation in Bulletin de V Acadimte des Sciences deRussie. 
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life of such length will pass away having reached such an age^.**' 
But Vasubandhu points out that the carrier of the burden is not 
to be supposed to be some eternal soul or real individual. It is 
the momentary group of elements of the preceding moment that 
is designated as the burden, and the immediately succeeding one 
the carrier of the burden {bhdra-haray. 

The Vatsiputriyas again argue that activity implies an active 
agent, and, since knowing is an action, it also implies the knower 
who knows, just as the walking of Devadatta implies a Devadatta 
who walks. But Vasubandhu ’s reply to such a contention is that 
there is nowhere such a unity. There is no individual like Devadatta : 
what we call Devadatta is but a conglomeration of elements. “ The 
light of a lamp is a common metaphorical designation for an un- 
interrupted production of a series of flashing flames. When this 
production changes its place, we say that the light has moved. 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of 
conscious moments. When it changes its place (i.e. appears in 
co-ordination with another objective element), we say that it ap- 
prehends that object. And in the same way we speak about the 
existence of material elements. We say matter ‘is produced,’ ‘it 
exists’; but there is no difference between existence and the 
element which does exist. The same applies to consciousness 
(there is nothing that cognizes, apart from the evanescent flashing 
of consciousness itself)^.” 

It is easy to see that the analysis of consciousness offered by the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Sankara school is entirely different from 
this. The Vedanta holds that the fact of consciousness is entirely 
different from everything else. So long as the assemblage of the 
physical or physiological conditions antecedent to the rise of any 
cognition, as for instance, the presence of illumination, sense- 
object contact, etc., is being prepared, there is no knowledge, and 
it is only at a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition is in its nature so much different from each 
and all the elements constituting the so-called assemblage of con- 
ditions, that it cannot in any sense be regarded as the product of 

^ Stcherbatsky*s translation. 

* Yasomitra points out that there is no carrier of the burden different from 
the collection of the skandhas — bharaddnavan na skandhebhyo ^rthdntara-bhUtah 
pudgala ity arthah. Abhidharma^koia-vydkhyd, Vi^vabharatl MS. 

• Stcherbatsky's translation in Bulletin de VAcadimie des Sciences de Russie, 

pp, 938-939. 
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any collocation of conditions. Consciousness thus, not being a 
product of anything and not being further analysable into any 
constituents, cannot also be regarded as a momentary flashing. 
Uncaused and unproduced, it is eternal, infinite and unlimited. 
The main point in which consciousness differs from everything 
else is the fact of its self-revelation. There is no complexity in 
consciousness. It is extremely simple, and its only essence or 
characteristic is pure self-revelation. The so-called momentary 
flashing of consciousness is not due to the fact that it is 
momentary, that it rises into being and is then destroyed the 
next moment, but to the fact that the objects that are revealed 
by it are reflected through it from time to time. But the conscious- 
ness is always steady and unchangeable in itself. The immediacy 
{aparoksatva) of this consciousness is proved by the fact that, though 
everything else is manifested by coming in touch with it, it itself 
is never expressed, indicated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is always self-manifested and self-revealed. 
All objects become directly revealed to us as soon as they come in 
touch with it. Consciousness {samvid) is one. It is neither identical 
with its objects nor on the same plane with them as a constituent 
element in a collocation of them and consciousness. The objects 
of consciousness or all that is manifested in consciousness come 
in touch with consciousness and themselves appear as conscious- 
ness. This appearance is such that, when they come in touch 
with consciousness, they themselves flash forth as consciousness, 
though that operation is nothing but a false appearance of the non- 
conscious objects and mental states in the light of consciousness, 
as being identical with it. But the intrinsic difference between 
consciousness and its objects is that the former is universal 
and constant {anuvrtta)^ while the latter are particular {apratyak) 
and alternating {vyavrtta). The awarenesses of a book, a table, etc. 
appear to be different not because these are different flashings of 
knowledge, but because of the changing association of conscious- 
ness with these objects. The objects do not come into being with 
the flashings of their awareness, but they have their separate 
existence and spheres of operation^. Consciousness is one and 
unchanging ; it is only when the objects get associated with it that 

^ tattva-daril tu nityam advinyaffk vijMnarp, vifaydi ca tatradhyastSh prthag^ 
artha-kriydsamarthds tefofp cdbadhitaffi sthdyitvam asHti vadati. Vivarana- 
prameya-safftgraha^ p. 74, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1893. 
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they appear in consciousness and as identical with it in such a way 
that the flashing of an object in consciousness appears as the 
flashing of the consciousness itself. It is through an illusion that 
the object of consciousness and consciousness appear to be welded 
together into such an integrated whole, that their mutual difference 
escapes our notice, and that the object of consciousness, which is 
only like an extraneous colour applied to consciousness, does not 
appear different or extraneous to it, but as a specific mode of the 
consciousness itself. Thus what appear as but different aware- 
nesses, as book-cognition, table-cognition, are not in reality 
different awarenesses, but one unchangeable consciousness suc- 
cessively associated with ever-changing objects which falsely appear 
to be integrated w'ith it and give rise to the appearance that quali- 
tatively different kinds of consciousness are flashing forth from 
moment to moment. Consciousness cannot be regarded as momen- 
tary. For, had it been so, it would have appeared different at every 
different moment. If it is urged that, though different conscious- 
nesses are arising at each different moment, yet on account of 
extreme similarity this is not noticed; then it may be replied that, 
if there is difference between the two consciousnesses of two 
successive moments, then such difference must be grasped cither 
by a different consciousness or by the same consciousness. In the 
first alternative the third awareness, which grasps the first two 
awarenesses and their difference, must either be identical with 
them, and in that case the difference between the three aw arenesses 
would vanish ; or it may be different from them, and in that case, 
if another awareness be required to comprehend their difference 
and that requires another and so on, there would be a vicious 
infinite. If the difference be itself said to be identical with the 
nature of the consciousness {samvit-svarupa-bhUto bhedah), and if 
there is nothing to apprehend this difference, then the non- 
appearance of the difference implies the non-appearance of the 
consciousness itself ; for by hypothesis the difference has been held 
to be identical with the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of 
difference, implying the non-appearance of consciousness, would 
mean utter blindness. The difference between the awareness of 
one moment and another cannot thus either be logically proved, 
or realized in experience, which always testifies to the unity of 
awareness through all moments of its appearance. It may be held 
that the appearance of unity is erroneous, and that, as such, it 
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presumes that the awarenesses are similar; for without such a 
similarity there could not have been the erroneous appearance of 
unity. But, unless the difference of the awarenesses and their 
similarity be previously proved, there is nothing which can even 
suggest that the appearance of unity is erroneous^. It cannot be 
urged that, if the existence of difference and similarity between the 
awarenesses of two different moments can be proved to be false, 
then only can the appearance of unity be proved to be true ; for the 
appearance of unity is primary and directly proved by experience. 
Its evidence can be challenged only if the existence of difference 
between the awarenesses and their similarity be otherwise proved. 
The unity of awareness is a recognition of the identity of the 
awarenesses [pratyabhijnd) , which is self-evident. 

It has also been pointed out that the Buddhists give a different 
analysis of the fact of recognition. They hold that perception 
reveals the existence of things at the moment of perception, 
whereas recognition involves the supposition of their existence 
through a period of past time, and this cannot be apprehended 
by perception, which is limited to the present moment only. If it 
is suggested that recognition is due to present perception as asso- 
ciated with the impressions {samskdra) of previous experience, 
then such a recognition of identity would not prove the identity 
of the self as “ I am he ” — for in the self-luminous self there cannot 
be any impressions. The mere consciousness as the flash cannot 
prove any identity; for that is limited to the present moment and 
cannot refer to past experience and unite it with the experience 
of the present moment. The Buddhists on their side deny the 
existence of recognition as the perception of identity, and think 
that it is in reality not one but two concepts — and “that*' — 
and not a separate experience of the identity of the self as per- 
sisting through time. To this the Vedantic reply is that, though 
there cannot be any impressions in the self as pure consciousness, 
yet the self as associated with the mind {antahkarana) can well 
have impressions (samskdra), and so recognition is possible^. But 
it may be objected that the complex of the self and mind would 
then be playing the double role of knower and the known ; for it 
is the mind containing the impressions and the self that together 

^ Vtvara^-prameya-samgrafuif p. 76. 

* kevate ciddtmani janya-jndna-tat-sanukdrayor ascmihhave *py antahkaraiita- 
visiffe tat’Sambhavdd ukta-pratyabhijnd kim na sydt. Ibid, p. 76. 
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play the part of the recognizer, and it is exactly those impressions 
together with the self that form the content of recognition also — 
and hence in this view the agent and the object have to be regarded 
as one. But in reply to this Vidyaranya Muni urges that all systems 
of philosophy infer the existence of soul as different from the 
body ; and, as such an inference is made by the self, the self is thus 
both the agent and the object of such inferences. Vidyaranya says 
that it may further be urged that the recognizer is constituted of 
the self in association with the mind, whereas the recognized entity 
is constituted of the self as qualified by past and present time^. 
Thus the recognition of self-identity does not strictly involve the 
fact of the oneness of the agent and its object. If it is urged that, 
since recognition of identity of self involves two concepts, it also 
involves two moments, then the assertion that all knowledge is 
momentary also involves two concepts, for momentariness cannot 
be regarded as being identical with knowledge. The complexity 
of a concept does not mean that it is not one but two different 
concepts occurring at two different moments. If such a maxim is 
accepted, then the theory that all knowledge is momentary cannot 
be admitted as one concept, but two concepts occurring at two 
moments ; and hence momentariness cannot be ascribed to know- 
ledge, as is done by the Buddhists. Nor can it be supposed, in 
accordance with the Prabhakara view, that the existence of the 
permanent “this self” is admitted merely on the strength of the 
recognizing notion of “self-identity”; for the self which abides 
through the past and exists in the present cannot be said to depend 
on a momentary concept of recognition of self-identity. The notion 
of self-identity is only a momentary notion, w^hich lasts only at the 
present time; and hence the real and abiding self cannot owe its 
reality or existence merely to a psychological notion of the moment. 

Again, if it is argued that memory, such as “I had an 
awareness of a book,” shows that the self was existing at the past 
time when the book was perceived, it may be replied that such 
memory and previous experience may prove the past existence of 
the self, but it cannot prove that the self that was existing in the 
past is identical with the self that is now experiencing. The mere 
existence of self at two moments of time does not prove that the 
self had persisted through the intervening times. Two notions of 

^ antahkarana-visiftatayaivdtmavah pratyabhijHdtftvam pQrvdpara^kMa-vi- 
h^fatayd ca pratyahhijrieyatvam. Vivarana-prameya-iorfigraha, p. 77. 
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two different times cannot serve to explain the idea of recognition, 
which presupposes the notion of persistence. If it were held that 
the two notions produce the notion of self-persistence through the 
notion of recognition, then that would mean that the Buddhist 
admits that one can recognize himself as “I am he.’* It cannot 
be said that, since the self itself cannot be perceived, there is no 
possibility of the perception of the identity of the self through 
recognition ; for, when one remembers “ I had an experience,” that 
very remembrance proves that the self was perceived. Though at 
the time when one remembers it the self at the time of such memory 
is felt as the perceiver and not as the object of that self -perception, 
yet at the time of the previous experience which is now being 
remembered the self must have been itself the object of the per- 
ception. If it is argued that it is only the past awareness that is 
the object of memory and this awareness, when remembered, ex- 
presses the self as its cognizer, then to this it may be replied that 
since at the time of remembering there is no longer the past 
awareness, the cognizer on whom this awareness had to rest itself 
is also absent. It is only when an awareness reveals itself that it 
also reveals the cognizer on whom it rests; but, if an awareness is 
remembered, then the awareness which is remembered is only 
made an object of present awareness which is self-revealed. But 
the past awareness which is supposed to be remembered is past 
and lost and, as such, it neither requires a cognizer on which it 
has to rest nor actually reveals such a cognizer. It is only the 
self-revealed cognition that also immediately reveals the cognizer 
with its own revelation. But, when a cognition is mediated through 
memory, its cognizer is not manifested with its remembrance^ 
So the self which experienced an awareness in the past can be 
referred to only through the mediation of memory. So, when the 
Prabhakaras hold that the existence of the self is realized through 
such a complex notion as ** I am he,” it has to be admitted that 
it is only through the process of recognition {pratyabhijnd) that 
the persistence of the self is established. The main point that 
Vidyaranya Muni urges in his Vivaraim-prameya-sarngraha is that 
the fact of recognition or the experience of self-identity cannot be 
explained by any assumption of two separate concepts, such as the 
memory of a past cognition or cognizer and the present awareness. 

1 ivayaffiprak&iamanafri hi sain^tdanam dhayaifi sddhayaH na tu smrtt- 
vifayatayd para^prakdiyam. Vivar€ifUi-prameya^saffigrahat p. 7 ■ 
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We all feel that our selves are persisting through time and that I 
who experienced pleasure yesterday and I who am experiencing new 
pleasures to-day are identical ; and the only theory by which this 
notion of self-persistence or self-identity can be explained is by 
supposing that the self exists and persists through time. The 
Buddhist attempts at explaining this notion of self-identity by the 
supposition of the operation of two separate concepts are wholly 
inadequate, as has already been shown. The perception of self- 
identity can therefore be explained only on the basis of a per- 
manently existing self. 

Again, the existence of self is not to be argued merely through 
the inference that cognition, w41l and feeling presuppose some entity 
to which they belong and that it is this entity that is called self ; for, 
if that were the case, then no one would be able to distinguish his 
own self from that of others. For, if the self is only an entity 
which has to be presupposed as the possessor of cognition, will, 
etc., then how does one recognize one’s own cognition of things as 
differing from that of others? What is it that distinguishes my 
experience from that of others? My self must be immediately 
perceived by me in order that I may relate any experience to myself. 
So the self must be admitted as being self-manifested in all ex- 
perience; without admitting the self to be self-luminous in all 
experience the difference between an experience as being my 
own and as belonging to others could not be explained. It may 
be objected by some that the self is not self-luminous by itself, 
but only because, in self-consciousness, the self is an object of 
the cognizing operation (samvit-karma). But this is hardly valid; 
for the self is not only cognized as an object of self-consciousness, 
but also in itself in all cognitional operations. The self cannot be 
also regarded as being manifested by ideas or percepts. It is not 
true that the cognition of the self occurs after the cognition of the 
book or at any different time from it. For it is true that the 
cognition of the self and that of the book take place at the same 
point of time; for the same aw^areness cannot comprehend two 
different kinds of objects at the same time. If this was done at 
different points of time, then that would not explain our ex- 
perience — “I have known this.” For such a notion implies a 
relation between the knower and the knoum; and, if the knower 
and the known were grasped in knowledge at two different points 
of time, there is nothing which could unite them together in the 
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same act of knowledge. It is also wrong to maintain that the self 
is manifested only as the upholder of ideas ; for the self is mani- 
fested in the knowing operation itself. So, since the self cannot be 
regarded as being either the upholder or cognizer of ideas or their 
object, there is but one way in which it can be considered as self- 
manifesting or self- revealing {sva-prakdsa). The immediacy of the 
self is thus its self-revealing and self-manifesting nature. The 
existence of self is thus proved by the self-luminous nature of the 
self. The self is the cognizer of the objects only in the sense that 
under certain conditions of the operation of the mind there is the 
mind-object contact through a particular sense, and, as the result 
thereof, these objects appear in consciousness by a strange illusion ; 
so also ideas of the mind, concepts, volitions and emotions appear 
in consciousness and themselves appear as conscious states, as if 
consciousness was their natural and normal character, though in 
reality they are only illiisorily imposed upon the consciousness — 
the self-luminous self. 

Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya, from whom Vidyaranya often 
borrows his arguments, says that the self-luminosity of the self has 
to be admitted, because it cannot be determined as being mani- 
fested by anything else. The self cannot be regarded as being 
perceived by a mental perception {rnanasa pra 1 yaksa)\ for that 
would involve the supposition that the self is the object of its 
own operation ; for cognition is at any rate a function of the self. 
The functions of cognition belonging to the self cannot affect the 
self itself ^ The Vedanta has also to fight against the Prabhakara 
view which regards cognition as manifesting the object and the 
self along with itself, as against its own view that it is the self 
which is identical with knowledge and which is self-manifesting. 
Anandabodha thus objects to the Prabhakara view, that it is the 
object-cognition which expresses both the self and the not-self, 
and holds that the self cannot be regarded as an object of awareness. 
Anandabodha points out that it may be enunciated as a universal 
proposition that what is manifested by cognition must necessarily 
be an object of cognition, and that therefore, if the self is not an 
object of cognition, it is not manifested by cognition*. Therefore 
the self or the cognizer is not manifested by cognition; for, like 

^ tathd sati svSdhdra-vtjndfm-vrtti-vydpyatvdd dtmanah karmatve svdtmani 
vftti-viradhdd iti brQmah. Ny&ya-nmkaranda, p. 13 1 . 

> Ibid. pp. i34-«3S- 
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cognition, it is self-manifested and immediate without being an 
object of cognition^. 

The self-luminosity of cognition is argued by Anandabodha. 
He says that, if it is held that cognition does not manifest itself, 
though it manifests its objects, it may be replied that, if it were so, 
then at the time when an object is cognized the cognizer would have 
doubted if he had any cognition at the time or not. If anyone is 
asked whether he has seen a certain person or not, he is sure about 
his own knowledge that he has seen him and never doubts it. It is 
therefore certain that, when an object is revealed by any cognition, 
the cognition is itself revealed as well. If it is argued that such a 
cognition is revealed by some other cognition, then it might require 
some other cognition and that another and so on ad infinitum; 
and thus there is a vicious infinite. Nor can it be held that there 
is some other mental cognition (occurring either simultaneously 
with the awareness of the object or at a later moment) by which 
the awareness of the awareness of the object is further cognized. 
For from the same mind-contact there cannot be two different 
awarenesses of the type discussed. If at a later moment, then, there 
is mind-activity, cessation of one mind-contact, and again another 
mind-activity and the rise of another mind-contact, that would 
imply many intervening moments, and thus the cognition which is 
supposed to cognize an awareness of an object would take place at 
a much later moment, when the awareness which it has to reveal is 
already passed. It has therefore to be admitted that cognition is itself 
self-luminous and that, while manifesting other objects, it manifests 
itself also. The objection raised is that the self or the cognition cannot 
affect itself by its own functioning (vrtti ) ; the reply is that cognition 
is like light and has no intervening operation by which it affects 
itself or its objects. Just as light removes darkness, helps the 
operation of the eye and illuminates the object and manifests itself 
all in one moment without any intervening operation of any other 
light, so cognition also in one flash manifests itself and its objects, 
and there is no functioning of it by which it has to affect itself. 
This cognition cannot be described as being mere momentary 
flashes, on the ground that, when there is the blue awareness, there 
is not the yellow awareness ; for apart from the blue awareness, the 


^ samveditd. na sarmnd-adhlna-prakaiah samvit-karmatdm antarena aparok~ 
fatvdt satfwedanavat. Nydya^makaranda, p. 135. This argument is borrowed 
verbatim by Vidyaraoya in his Vivarana-prameya-sariigraha^ p. 85. 
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yellow awareness or the white awareness there is also the natural 
basic awareness or consciousness, which cannot be denied. It 
would be wrong to say that there are only the particular aware- 
nesses which appear and vanish from moment to moment; for, had 
there been only a series of particular awarenesses, then there would 
be nothing by which their differences could be realized. Each 
awareness in the series would be of a particular and definite char- 
acter, and, as it passed away, would give place to another, and that 
again to another, so that there would be no way of distinguishing 
one awareness from another; for according to the theory under 
discussion there is no consciousness except the passing awarenesses, 
and thus there would be no way by which their differences 
could be noticed; for, even though the object of awareness, 
such as blue and yellow, differed amongst themselves, that would 
fail to explain how the difference of a blue awareness and a yellow 
awareness could be apprehended. So the best would be to admit 
the self to be of the nature of pure consciousness. 

It will appear from the above discussion that the Vedanta had 
to refute three opponents in establishing its doctrine that the self 
is of the nature of pure consciousness and that it is permanent 
and not momentary. The first opponent was the Buddhist, who 
believed neither in the existence of the self nor in the nature of any 
pure permanent consciousness. The Buddhist objection that there 
was no permanent self could be well warded off by the Vedanta 
by appealing to the verdict of our notion of self-identity — ^which 
could not be explained on the Buddhist method by the supposition 
of two separate notions of a past “that self“ and the present 
“I am.” Nor can consciousness be regarded as being nothing 
more than a series of passing ideas or particular awarenesses; for 
on such a theory it would be impossible to explain how we can 
react upon our mental states and note their differences. Conscious- 
ness has thus to be admitted as permanent. Against the second 
opponent, the Naiyayika, the Vedanta urges that the self is not 
the inferred object to which awarenesses, volitions or feelings 
belong, but is directly and immediately intuited. For, had it 
not been so, how could one distinguish his own experiences as his 
own and as different from those of others? The internalness of 
my own experiences shows that they are directly intuited as my 
own, and not merely supposed as belonging to some self who was 
the possessor of his experiences. For inference cannot reveal the 
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internalness of any cognition or feeling. Against the third opponent, 
the Mimamsaka, the Vedanta urges that the self-revealing character 
belongs to the self which is identical with thought — as against 
the Mimamsa view, that thought as a self-revealing entity revealed 
the self and the objects as different from it. The identity of 
the self and thought and the self-revealing character of it are also 
urged ; and it is shown by a variety of dialectical reasoning that 
such a supposition is the only reasonable alternative that is left 
to us. 

This self as pure consciousness is absolutely impersonal, un- 
limited and infinite. In order to make it possible that this one self 
should appear as many individuals and as God, it is supposed that 
it manifests itself differently through the veil of mdya. Thus, 
according to the Siddhanta-lesa, it is said in the Prakaidrtha* 
vivarana that, when this pure consciousness is reflected through the 
beginningless, indescribable mdydy it is called Isvara or God. But, 
when it is reflected through the limited parts of mdyd containing 
powers of veiling and of diverse creation (called avidya)^ there 
are the manifestations of individual souls or jivas. It is again said 
in the Tattva-viveka of Nrsirnhasrama that, when this pure con- 
sciousness is reflected through the pure sattva qualities, as domi- 
nating over other impure parts of prakrti^ there is the manifestation 
of God. Whereas, when the pure consciousness is reflected through 
the impure parts of rajas and lamas ^ as dominating over the sattva 
part of prakrti (called also avidyd)^ there are the manifestations 
of the individual selves or jiias. The same prakrti in its two aspects, 
as predominating in sattva and as predominating in rajas and 
tamos, goes by the name of mdyd and avidyd and forms the con- 
ditioning factors (upadhi) of the pure consciousness, which on 
account of the different characters of the conditioning factors of 
mdyd and avidyd appear as the omniscient God and the ignorant 
individual souls. Sarvajnatrna Muni thinks that, when the pure 
consciousness is reflected through avidyd, it is called Isvara, and, 
when it is reflected through mind (antahkarana), it is called jiva. 

These various methods of accounting for the origin of indi- 
vidual selves and God have but little philosophical significance. 
But they go to show that the principal interest of the Vedanta lies 
in establishing the supreme reality of a transcendental principle of 
pure consciousness, which, though always untouched and un- 
attached in its own nature, is yet the underlying principle which 
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can explain all the facts of the enlivening and enlightening of all 
our conscious experiences. All that is limited, be it an individual 
self or an individual object of awareness, is in some sense or other 
an illusory imposition of the modification of a non-conscious 
principle on the principle of consciousness. The Vedanta is both 
unwilling and incapable of explaining the nature of the world- 
process in all its details, in which philosophy and science are 
equally interested. Its only interest is to prove that the world- 
process presupposes the existence of a principle of pure conscious- 
ness which is absolutely and ultimately real, as it is immediate 
and intuitive. Reality means what is not determined by anything 
else; and in this sense pure consciousness is the only reality — and 
all else is indescribable — neither real nor unreal; and the Vedanta 
is not interested to discover what may be its nature. 

Vedantic Cosmology. 

From what has been said above it is evident that mdyd 
(also called avidya or ajndna) is in itself an indefinable 
mysterious stuff, which has not merely a psychological existence, 
but also an ontological existence as well. It is this ajndna which 
on the one hand forms on the subjective plane the mind and the 
senses (the self alone being Brahman and ultimately real), and on 
the other hand, on the objective plane, the whole of the objective 
universe. This ajndna has two powers, the power of veiling or 
covering (dvarana) and the power of creation {viksepa). The power 
of veiling, though small, like a little cloud veiling the sun with a 
diameter of millions of miles, may, in spite of its limited nature, 
cover up the infinite, unchangeable self by veiling its self-luminosity 
as cognizer. The veiling of the self means veiling the shining 
unchangeable self-perception of the self, as infinite, eternal and 
limitless, pure consciousness, which as an effect of such veiling 
appears as limited, bound to sense-cognitions and sense-enjoy- 
ments and functioning as individual selves^. It is through this 
covering power of ajMna that the self appears as an agent and an 
enjoyer of pleasures and pains and subject to ignorant fears of 
rebirth, like the illusory perception of a piece of rope in darkness as 
a snake. Just as through the creative power of ignorance a piece of 

^ vostuto 'jiiiliuisydifti&chSddhatvabh&vc *pt profndtT^buddhtTnQtTQchddokutvefta 
ajHdnasydtmdchddakatvam upacdrdd ucyaie. Subodhinl on Veddnta^sdra, p, 13, 
Niniaya-Sflgara Press, Bombay, 1916. 
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rope, the real nature of which is hidden from view, appears as a 
snake, so does ignorance by its creative power create on the hidden 
self the manifold world-appearance. As the ajiidna is supposed to 
veil by its veiling power (dvarana-sakti) only the self-cognizing 
and self-revealing aspect of the self, the other aspect of the self as 
pure being is left open as the basis on which the entire world- 
appearance is created by the creative power thereof. The pure 
consciousness, veiled as it is by ajiidna with its two powers, can 
be regarded as an important causal agent (nimitta)^ when its nature 
as pure consciousness forming the basis of the creation of the world- 
appearance is emphasized ; it can be regarded as the material cause, 
when the emphasis is put on its covering part, the ajiidna. It is 
like a spider, which, so far as it weaves its web, can be regarded as 
a causal agent, and, so far as it supplies from its own body the 
materials of the web, can be regarded as the material cause of the 
web, when its body aspect is emphasized. The creative powers 
{viksepa-sakti) of ajiidna are characterized as being threefold, after 
the manner of Samkhya prakrti^ as sativa^ rajas and tamas. With 
the pure consciousness as the basis and with the associated creative 
power of ajiidna predominating in tamas^ space (dkdia) is first 
produced ; from dkdsa comes air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
water earth. It is these elements in their fine and uncompounded 
state that in the Samkhya and the Puranas are called tan-mdtras. 
It is out of these that the grosser materials are evolved as also the 
subtle bodies ^ The subtle bodies are made up of seventeen parts, 

^ As to how the subtle elements are combined for the production of grosser 
elements there are tvN'o different theories, viz. the trtvrt-harana and the pancl- 
karaim. The tnvrt-karana means that fire, water and earth (as subtle elements) 
are each divided into two halves, thus producing two equal parts of each; then 
the three half parts of the three subtle elements are again each divided into two 
halves, thus producing two quarter parts of each. Then the original first half of 
each element is combined with the tw'o quarters of other two elements Thus 
each element has half of itself with two quarter parts of other two elements. 
VSeaspati and Amahlnanda prefer irwrl-kara/ia to panci-haraim \ for they think 
that there is no point in admitting that air and akaia have also parts of other 
elements integrated in them, and the V'cdic texts speak of trivrt-hara^ and not of 
panel- kar ana. The panci-karana theory holds that the live subtle elements are 
divided firstly into two halves, and then one of the two halves of these five 
elements is divided again into four pans, and then the first half of each subtle 
element is combined with the one-fourth of each half of all the other elements 
excepting the element of which there is the full half as a constituent. Thus each 
element is made up of one-half of itself, and the other half of it is constituted of 
the one-fourth of each of the other elements (i.e. onc-cighth of each of the 
other four elements), and thus each element has at least some part of other 
elements integrated into it. This view is supported fry the V ed^ta-parihhO^A 
and its Sikhdmoni commentary, p, 363. 
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excluding the subtle elements, and are called sUksma-iarira or 
Ivhga-iarira. This subtle body is composed of the five cognitive 
senses, the five conative senses, the five vayus or biomotor activities, 
buddhi (intellect) and monos, together with the five subtle elements 
in tanmatric forms. The five cognitive senses, the auditory, tactile, 
visual, gustatory and olfactory senses, are derived from the sattva 
parts of the five elements, akdia, vdyu, agni, op and prthivl 
respectively. Buddhi, or intellect, means the mental state of 
determination or affirmation {niscaydtmikd antahkarano-vrtti). 
Manas means the two mental functions of vikalpa and sahkalpa 
or of saftkalpa alone resulting in doubt^. The function of mind 
{citta) and the function of egoism {ahamkdra) are included in 
buddhi and manas^. They are all produced from the sattva 
parts of the five elements and are therefore elemental. Though 
they are elemental, yet, since they are produced from the 
compounded sattva parts of all the elements, they have the re- 
vealing function displayed in their cognitive operations. Buddhi 
with the cognitive senses is called the sheath of knowledge 
{vijndnamaya~ko§a). Manas with the cognitive senses is called the 
sheath of manas {manomaya-kosa). It is the self as associated with 
the vijndnamaya~kosa that feels itself as the agent, enjoyer, happy 
or unhappy, the individual self {jiva) that passes through worldly 
experience and rebirth. The conative senses are produced from 
the rajas parts of the five elements. The five vdyus or biomotor 
activities are called Prana or the breathing activity, Uddna or the 
upward activity and Samdna or the digestive activity. There are 
some who add another five vdyus such as the Naga, the vomiting 
Apdna troydnes activity, Kurma, the reflex activity of opening the 
eyelids, Krkala, the activity of coughing, Devadatta, the activity of 
yawning, and Dhananjaya, the nourishing activity. These prdnas 

' The Veddnta-sitra speaks of $arikalpa and vikalpa^ and this is explained 
by the Suhodhitd as meaning doubt. Sec Veddnta-sdra and Suhodkinl, p. 17. The 
Veddnta-paribh&fd and its commentators speak of sankalpa as being the only 
unction of manor, but it means “doubt.” See pp. 88-89 and 358. 

• smara^dkdra^tfrttimad untahkaranam cittam {Veddnta-parihhdsd-Mani- 
prabhSt p. 89). anctyor eva cittdhamk&rayor antarbhdvafi (Veddnta-sdra, p. 17). 
But the Veddnta-paribhd^d says that manas^ buddhi^ aharpkara and citta, all four, 
constitute the inner organ (antahkarana). Sec Veddfita-panbhd^d, p. 88. The 
Veddnta-sdra however does not count four functions buddhi, nMnas, citta, 
aharfikdra-, citta and ahamkdra are regarded as the same as buddhi and manas. 
Thus according to the Veddnta-sdra there are only two categories. But since 
the Veddnta-paribhdfd only mentions buddhi and manas as constituents of the 
subtle body, one ne^ not think that there is ultimately any difference between 
it and the Veddnta-sdra. 
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together with the cognitive senses form the active sheath of prana 
{pranamaya-kosa). Of these three sheaths, the vijndnamaya, mam- 
maya 2Jidprdnafnaya, the vijndnamaya sheath plays the part of the 
active z-gent {kartr-rupah) \ the manomaya is the source of all desires 
and volition, and is therefore regarded as having an instrumental 
function; the prdnamaya sheath represents the motor functions. 
These three sheaths make up together the subtle body or the 
sUkma-sarira. Hiranyagarbha (also called Sutrdtmd or prdna) is 
the god who presides over the combined subtle bodies of all living 
beings. Individually each subtle body is supposed to belong to 
every being. These three sheaths, involving as they do all the sub- 
conscious impressions from which our conscious experience is de- 
rived, are therefore called a dream (jdgrad-vdsandmayatvdt svapna). 

The process of the formation of the gross elements from the 
subtle parts of the elements is technically called paneikarana. It 
consists in a compounding of the elements in which one half of 
each rudimentary element is mixed with the eighth part of each 
other rudimentary element. It is through such a process of com- 
pounding that each element possesses some of the properties of 
the other elements. The entire universe consists of seven upper 
worlds {Bhuh^ Bhuvah, Svar, Mahar^Janah, Tapah and Satyam), 
seven lower worlds [Atala^ Vitala^ Sutala, Rasdtala, Taldtala^ 
Mahdtala and Pdtdla) and all the gross bodies of all living beings. 
There is a cosmic deity who presides over the combined 
physical bodies of all beings, and this deity is called Virat. There 
is also the person, the individual who presides over each one of 
the bodies, and, in this aspect, the individual is called Visva. 

The ajndna as constituting antahkarana or mind, involving the 
operative functions of buddhi and manas, is always associated 
with the self; it is by the difference of these antahkaranas that one 
self appears as many individual selves, and it is through the states 
of these antahkaranas that the veil over the self and the objects 
are removed, and as a result of this there is the cognition of objects. 
The antahkarana is situated within the body, which it thoroughly 
pervades. It is made up of the sattva parts of the five rudimentary 
elements, and, being extremely transparent, comes into touch with 
the sense objects through the specific senses and assumes their 
forms. It being a material stuff, there is one part inside the body, 
another part in touch with the sense-objects, and a third part 
between the two and connected with them both as one whole. 
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The interior part of the antahkarana is the ego or the agent* The 
intervening part has the action of knowledge, called also vrtti-jndna. 
The third part, which at the time of cognition is transformed into 
the form of the sense- objects, has the function of making them 
manifested in knowledge as its objects. The antahkarana of three 
parts being transparent, pure consciousness can well be manifested 
in it. Though pure consciousness is one, yet it manifests the three 
different parts of the antahkarana in three different ways, as the 
cognizer (pramdtr)^ cognitive operation {pramdna) and the cogni- 
tion, or the percept (pramiti). In each of the three cases the 
reality is the part of the pure consciousness, as it expresses itself 
through the three different modifications of the antahkarana. The 
sense-objects in themselves are but the veiled pure consciousness, 
brahman^ as forming their substance. The difference between the 
individual consciousness {jlva-caitanya) and the ferflAman-con- 
sciousness (brahma-caitanya) is that the former represents pure 
consciousness, as conditioned by or as reflected through the antah- 
karana, while the latter is the unentangled infinite consciousness, on 
the basis of which all the cosmic creations of may a are made. The 
covering of avidyd^ for the breaking of which the operation of the 
antahkarana is deemed necessary, is of two kinds, viz. subjective 
ignorance and objective ignorance. When I say that I do not know 
a book, that implies subjective ignorance as signified by “ I do not 
know,” and objective ignorance as referring to the book. The 
removal of the first is a precondition of all kinds of knowledge, 
perceptual or inferential, while the second is removed only in 
perceptual knowledge. It is diverse in kind according to the form 
and content of the sense-objects; and each perceptual cognition 
removes only one specific ignorance, through which the particular 
cognition arises ^ 


Sankara and his School. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many books were written by 
Sankara himself. There is little doubt that quite a number of 
books attributed to Sankara were not written by him. I give 
here a list of those books that seem to me to be his genuine 
works, though it is extremely difficult to be absolutely certain. 

^ See MadhusOdana Sarasvati's Siddhanta-bindUf pp. 132-150; and Brah- 
mAnanda Sarasvatl's Nydya-ratndvatl, pp. 132 - 15^1 SrfvidyA Press, Kumba- 
konam, 1893. 
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I have chosen only those works which have been commented on 
by other writers, since this shows that these have the strength 
of tradition behind them to support their authenticity. The most 
important works of Sankara are his commentaries on the ten 
Upanisads, /ra, Kena^ Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Aitareya, Taittiriyay Chandogya and Brhad-dranyaka and the 
Sdriraka-mimdmsd-bhdsya. The main reasons why a number of 
works which probably were not written by him were attributed 
to him seem to be twofold ; first, because there was another writer 
of the same name, i.e. Sankaracarya, and second, the tendency of 
Indian writers to increase the dignity of later works by attributing 
them to great writers of the past. The attribution of all the 
Puranas to Vyasa illustrates this very clearly. Sankara’s Uopanisad- 
bhdsya has one commentary by Anandajnana and another, Dipikd, 
by the other Sankara Acarya. His Kenopanisad-bhdsya has two 
commentaries, Kenopanisad-bhasya-vivarana and a commentary by 
Anandajnana. The Kathakopanisad-bha^a has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and by Balagopala Yogindra. The Prasnopanisad- 
bhdsya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana and Narayanendra 
Sarasvati. The Mundakopanisad-bhdsya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. The 
Mdndukyopanisad-bhdsya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana 
and Mathuranatha Sukla, and a summary, called Mdndukyopanisad- 
bhdsydrtha-samgraha^ by Raghavananda. The Aitareyopani^ad- 
bhdsya has six commentaries, by Anandajnana, Abhinavanarayana, 
Nrsimha Acarya, Balakrsnadasa, Jnanamrta Yati, and Visvesvara 
Tirtha. The Taittiriyopanisad-bhasya seems to have only one 
commentary on it, by Anandajnana. Thej^^handogyopanisadhsis two 
commentaries, called Bhdsya-tippanay and a commentary by Anan- 
dajnana. The Brhad-dranyakopani§ad-bhdsya has a commentary 
by Anandajnana and a big independent work on it by Sure^vara, 
called Brhad-dranyakopanisad-bhdsya-vdrttika, or simply Vdrttika, 
which has also a number of commentaries; these have been noticed 
inthesectiononSure^vara. HisAparoksdnubhava has four commen- 
taries by Sankara Acarya, by Balagopala, by Candesvara Varman 
{Anubhava-dipika), and by Vidyaranya. His commentary on Gauda- 
pada’s MdndUkya-kdrikd^ called Gaudapddiya-bhd^ya or Agama- 
idstra-vivarana^ has two commentaries, one by Suddhananda and 
one by Anandajnana. }TvsAtma-jndnopad€ia has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and by Purndnanda Tirtha ; the Eka-iloka has a 
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commentary called Tattva-dlpana, by Svayampraka^a Yati ; no com- 
mentary however is attributed to the Viveka-cUddmani, which seems 
to be genuinely attributed to Sankara; the Atma-bodha has at least 
five commentaries, by Advayananda, Bhasurananda, Bodhendra 
(Bhdva-prakdsika) , Madhusudana Sarasvati and RamanandaUrtha ; 
The Atmdndtma-viveka has at least four commentaries, by Padma- 
pada, Purnananda Tirtha, Sayana and Svayampraka^a Yati. The 
Atmopadesa-vidhi is said to have a commentary by Ananda- 
jnana; the Ananda-lahari has about twenty-four commentaries, by 
Appaya Diksita, Kaviraja, Krsna Acarya {Manju-hhdnni), Ke^ava- 
bhatta, Kaivalyasrama {Saubhdgya-vardhini), Gangahari {Tattva- 
dlpikd)y Gangadhara, Gopirama, Gopikanta Sarvabhauma(^/ki?kiz- 
Jagadisa?, Jagannatha Pancanana, Narasirnha, Brahma- 
nanda {Bhavartha-dipika), Malla Bhatta, Mahadeva Vidyavagi^a, 
Mahadeva Vaidya, Ramacandra, Ramabhadra, Ramananda Tirtha, 
Laksmidhara Desika and Visvambhara and Srikan^ha Bhatta and 
another called Vidvan-manoramd. The Upadesa-sahasri has at 
least four commentaries, by Anandajnana, by Rama Tirtha {Pada- 
yojanikd)^ Bodha-vidhi by a pupil of Vidyadhaman, and by Sankara- 
carya. His Cid-ananda-siava-raja^ called also Cid-dnanda-dasasloki 
or simply Dasa-sloki^ has also a number of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, such as the Siddkdnta-tattva-bindu by MadhusQ- 
dana Sarasvati ; Madhusudana ’s commentary was commented on 
by a number of persons, such as Narayana Yati (Laghu-ttkd)y 
Purusottama Sarasvati {Siddhdnta-bindu-sandipana)^ Purnananda 
Sarasvati {Tattva-viveka), Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvati {Sid- 
dhanta-bindu-nydya-ratndvah), by Saccidananda and Sivalala Sar7 
man. Gauda Brahmananda*s commentary, 

ratndvall, was further commented on by Krsnakanta {Siddhdnta- 
nydya-ratna-pradlpikd). Sankara's Drg-driya-prakarana was com- 
mented on by Ramacandra Tirtha; his Pancikarana-prakrtyd has 
again a number of commentaries — that by Sure^vara is Panel- 
karana-vdrttikay and this has a further commentary, called Panci- 
karana-vdrttikdbharana, by Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati, pupil 
of Jnanendra Sarasvati. Other commentaries on the Pancikara:M- 
prakriyd are Pandkarana-bhdva-prakdHkd^ Paneikarana-fikd- 
tattva-candrikd^ Pancikarana-tdtparya-candrikd and Pandkarana- 
vivaroM by Anandajnana, Padcikaraim-vivarana by Svayam- 
praka^a Yati and by Prajnanananda, and a sub-commentary called 
Tattva-candrikd. Sankara also commented on the Bhagavad- 
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gita\ this commentary has been examined in the chapter on the 
Bhagavad-gita in the present volume. His Laghu-vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary called Puspanjali, and another, called Laghu- 
vakya-vrtti-prakdsikd^ by Ramananda Sarasvati; his Vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary by Anandajnana, and another commentary, 
called Vdkya-vrtti-prakdsikd, by Visvesvara Pandita. He starts his 
Vdkya-vrtti in the same manner as Isvarakrsna starts his Sdmkhya- 
kdrikd^ namely by stating that, suffering from the threefold sorrows 
of life, the pupil approaches a good teacher for instruction regarding 
the ways in which he may be liberated from them. Suresvara in his 
Naiskarmya-siddht also starts in the same manner and thus gives 
a practical turn to the study of philosophy, a procedure which one 
does not find in his Brahma-sdtra-bhdsya. The answer, of course, is 
the same as that given in so many other places, that one is liberated 
only by the proper realization of the Upanisad texts that declare 
the unity of the self with Brahman. He then goes on to show that 
all external things and all that is called mind or mental or psychical 
is extraneous to self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness; 
he also declares here that the effects of one^s deeds are disposed 
by God (Isvara), the superior illusory form of Brahman, and not 
by the mysterious power of apurva admitted by the Mimamsists. 
He concludes this short work of fifty-three verses by insisting on the 
fact that, though the unity texts {advaita-sruti) of the Upanisads, 
such as “ that (Brahman) art thou,” may have a verbal construction 
that implies some kind of duality, yet their main force is in the direct 
and immediate apperception of the pure self without any intel- 
lectual process as implied by relations of identity. The Vdkya-vrtti 
is thus conceived differently from the Aparoksdnubhuti, where yoga 
processes of posture and breath-regulations are described, as being 
helpful for the realization of the true nature of self. This may, of 
course, give rise to some doubts regarding the true authorship of 
the Aparoksdnubhuti, though it may be explained as being due to 
the different stages of the development of Sankara’s own mind; 
divergences of attitude are also noticeable in his thoroughgoing 
idealism in his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd, where the 
waking life is regarded as being exactly the same as dream life, and 
external objects are deemed to have no existence whatsoever, 
being absolutely like dream-perceptions — as contrasted with his 
Sdriraka-mimdmsd-bhdsya^ where external objects are considered 
to have an indescribable existence, very different from dream- 
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creations. The Upadesa-sahasri^ which in its nineteen chapters 
contains only six hundred and seventy-five stanzas, is more in a line 
with the Vdkya-vrtti, and, though the well-known Vedanta topics 
are all slightly touched upon, greater emphasis is laid on the proper 
realization of the Vedantic unity texts, such as “that art thou,” as 
means to the attainment of Brahmahood. There are also a number 
of short poems and hymns attributed to Sankaracarya, such as the 
AdvaitanubhUti, Atma-bodha, TattvopadesUy PraudhanubhUtit etc., 
some of which are undoubtedly his, while there are many others 
which may not be so; but in the absence of further evidence 
it is difficult to come to any decisive conclusion^. These hymns 
do not contain any additional philosophical materials, but are 
intended to stir up a religious fervour and emotion in favour 
of the monistic faith. In some cases, however, the commentators 
have found an excuse for extracting from them Vedantic doctrines 
which cannot be said to follow directly from them. As an illustra- 
tion of this, it may be pointed out that out of the ten ^lokas of 
Sankara Madhusudana made a big commentary, and Brahmananda 
Sarasvati wrote another big commentary on that of Madhusudana 
and elaborated many of the complex doctrines of the Vedanta 
which have but little direct bearing upon the verses themselves. 
But Sankara's most important work is the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya^ 
which was commented on by Vacaspati Misra in the ninth century,. 
Anandajnana in the thirteenth, and Govindananda in the four- 
teenth century. Commentaries on Vacaspati’s commentary will be 
noticed in the section on Vacaspati Misra. Subrahmanya wrote a 
verse summary of Sankara's commentary which he c2\\sBhdsydrtha~ 
nydya-mdld ; and Bharati Tirtha wrote also the Vaiydsika~nydya~ 
mdld, in which he tried to deal with the general arguments of 
the Brahma-sUtra on the lines of Sankara's commentary. Many 
other persons, such as Vaidyanatha Diksita, Devarama Bhatta, etc., 
also wrote topical summaries of the main lines of the general 
arguments of the Brahma-sutra on the lines of Sankara's com- 
mentary, called Nydya-mdld or Adhikarana-mdld. But many other 
persons were inspired by Sankara's commentary (or by the com- 
mentaries of Vacaspati Mi^ra and other great writers of the Sankara 
school) and under the name of independent commentaries on the 
Brahma-sUtra merely repeated what was contained in these. Thus 

^ The Atma-hodha was commented upon by PadmapAda in his commentary 
Atma-hodha-vydkhydnaj called also VedSnta-sdra. 
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Amalananda wrote his Sastra-darpana imitating the main lines of 
Vacaspati’s commentary on Sankara’s commentary; and Svayain- 
praka^a also wrote his Vedanta-naya-bhUsana^ in which for the most 
part he summarized the views of Vacaspati’s Bhamatl commentary, 
Hari Diksita wrote his Brahma-sUtra-vrtti, Sahkarananda his 
Brahma- sutra-dipika and Brahmananda his Vedanta-sutra-mukta- 
vail as independent interpretations of the Brahma-sutra, but these 
were all written mainly on the lines of Sankara’s own commentary, 
supplementing it with additional Vedantic ideas that had been 
developed after Sankara by the philosophers of his school of 
thought or explaining Sankara’s Bkdsya^. 


Mandana, Suresvara and Visvarupa. 

General tradition has always identified Mandana with Suresvara 
and Visvarupa; and Col. G. A. Jacob in his introduction to the 
second edition of the Naiskarmya-siddhi seems willing to believe 
this tradition. The tradition probably started from Vidyaranya’s 
Sahkara-dig-vijayay where Mandana is spoken of as being named 
not only Umbeka, but also Visvarupa (viii. 63). He further says 
in X. 4 of the same work that, when Mandana became a follower 
of Sankara, he received from him the name Suresvara. But the 
Sahkara-dig-vijaya is a mythical biography, and it is certainly very 
risky to believe any of its statements, unless corroborated by 
other reliable evidences. There is little doubt that Suresvara was 

^ Some of these commentaries are : Brahma-sutra-bhtlsydrtha-samgraha by 
Brahmananda Y'ati, pupil of VisvesvarSnanda, Brahma- sutrartha-dipikd by 
Venkata, son of Gaurl and 5 iva, Brahmas at ra-vrtti (called also Mitak^ara) 
by Annam Bhatta, and Brahma-sutra-bhd^ya-vydkhyd (called also Vidydsri) by 
Jhinottama BhattSraka, pupil of Jhanaghana. The peculiarity of this last work 
is that it is the only commentary on the eka-jjva-vdda line that the present writer 
could trace. In addition to these some more commentaries may be mentioned, 
such as Brakmasutra-vrtti by Dharma Bhatta, pupil of Ramacandrarya and 
pupil’s pupil of Mukunda^ama, Sutra-bhd^a-vydkhydna (called also Brahma- 
vidyd-bhararui) by Advaitananda, pupil of Ramananda and pupil’s pupil of 
Brahmananda, Brahmasutra-bhd^ya-vydkhyd (called also Nydya-rakfd-mam) by 
Appaya Dlk^ita, Brakma-tattva-prakdHkd (which is different from an earlier 
treatise called Brahma-prakdsikd) by Sada^ivendra SarasvatT, Brahmasatto- 
party dsa by Ramcsvara Bharatl, by a pupil of Ramananda, Sdriraka-mlmarfisd- 
sQtra-siddhdnta-kaumudt by Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhindra, Vedanta- kaustu- 
hha by Sitarama; none of which seem to be earlier than the sixteenth century. 
But Ananyanubhava, the teacher of Praka^tman (a.d. 1200J, seems to have 
written another commentary, called Sdrlraka-nydya-manimdld. Praka^tman 
himself also wrote a metrical summary of the main contents of Sankara’s Bhdfya 
called Sdnraka-mlmdrpsS-nydya-sarftgraka, and KnoSnubhuti, in much later 
times, wrote a similar metrical summary, called Sdnraka-mlmdrptd-sarpgraha, 
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the author of a Vdrttika^ or commentary in verse, on Sankara’s 
Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad (which was also summarized by Vidya- 
ranya in a work called Vdrttika-sdra^ which latter was further 
commented on by Mahe^vara Tirtha in his commentary, called the 
Laghu-samgraha), The Vdrttika of Suresvara was commented on 
by at least two commentators, Anandagiri in his Sdstra-prakdsikd 
and Anandapurna in his Nydya-kalpa-latikd. In a commentary 
on the Pardiara-smrti published in the Bib. Ind. series (p. 51) a 
quotation from this Vdrttika is attributed to Visvarupa; but this 
commentary is a late work, and in all probability it relied on 
Vidyaranya’s testimony that Viivarupa and Suresvara were identi- 
cally the same person. Vidyaranya also, in his Vivarana-prameya- 
samgrahay p. 92, quotes a passage from Suresvara’s Vdrttika (iv. 8), 
attributing it to Viivarupa. But in another passage of the Vivarami- 
prameya-sarngraha (p. 224) he refers to a Vedanta doctrine, attri- 
buting it to the author of the Brahma-siddhi. But the work has not 
yet been published, and its manuscripts are very scarce : the pre- 
sent writer had the good fortune to obtain one. A fairly detailed 
examination of the philosophy of this work will be given in 
a separate section. The Brahma-siddhi is an important work, and 
it was commented on by Vacaspati in his Tattva-samiksd, by 
Anandapurna in his Brahma-siddhi-vydkhya-ratna, by Sahkhapam 
in his Brahma-siddhi-tika^ and by Citsukha in his Abhiprdya- 
prakdiikd. But only the latter two works are available in manu- 
scripts. Many important works however refer to the Brahma-siddhi 
and its views generally as coming from the author of Brahma-siddhi 
{Brahma-siddhi-kara). But in none of these references, so far as 
it is known to the present writer, has the author of Brahma-siddhi 
been referred to as Suresvara, The Brahma-siddhi was written in 
verse and prose, since two quotations from it in Citsukha’s Tattva- 
pradipikd (p. 381, Nirnaya-Sagara Press) and Nydya-kanikd (p. 80) 
are in verse, while there are other references, such as Tattva- 
pradipikd (p. 140) and elsewhere, which are in prose. There is, 
however, little doubt that the Brahma-siddhi was written by 
Mandana or Mandana Misra; for both Sridhara in his Nydya- 
kandall (p. 218) and Citsukha in his Tattva-pradipika (p. 140) refer 
to Mandana as the author of the Brahma-siddhi. Of these the evi- 
dence of Sridhara, who belonged to the middle of the tenth century, 
ought to be considered very reliable, as he lived within a hundred 
years of the death of Mandana ; whoever Mandana may have been, 
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since he lived after Sankara (a.d. 820), he could not have flourished 
very much earlier than the middle of the ninth century. It is, 
therefore, definitely known that the Nai^karmya-siddhi and the 
Vdrttika were written by Sure^vara, and the Brahma-siddhi by 
Mandana. The question regarding the identity of these two pei'sons 
may be settled, if the views or opinions of the Brahma-siddhi can 
be compared or contrasted with the views of the Nai^karmya- 
siddhi or the Vdrttika. From the few quotations that can be 
traced in the writings of the various writers who refer to it it is 
possible to come to some fairly decisive conclusions^. 

Of all passages the most important is that quoted from thej 
Brahma-siddhi in the Vivarana-prameya-samgraka (p. 224). It is said 
there that according to the author of the Brahma-siddht it is the 
individual persons (jivdh, in the plural) who by their own individual 
ignorance (svavidyayd) create for themselves on the changeless 
Brahman the false world-appearance. Neither in itself, nor with 
the mdyd, or as reflection in mdydy is Brahman the cause of 
the world {Brahma na jagat-kdranam). The appearances then are 
but creations of individual ignorance, and individual false ex- 
periences of the world have therefore no objective basis. The 
agreement of individual experiences is due to similarity of illu- 
sions in different persons who are suffering under the delusive 
effects of the same kinds of ignorance ; this may thus be compared 
with the delusive experience of two moons by a number of persons. 
Not all persons experience the same world; their delusive ex- 
periences are similar, but the objective basis of their experience 
is not the same {samvadas tu bahu-purmdvagata-dvitiya-candravat 
sadrsyad upapadyate). If this account is correct, as may well be 
supposed, then Mandana Mi^ra may be regarded as the originator 
of the Vedantic doctrine of drsti-srsfi-vdday which was in later times 
so forcefully formulated by Praka^anda. Again, in Praka^atman’s 
Panca~pddikd~vivarana (p. 32), it is held that according to the author 
of the Brahma-siddki both mdyd and avidyd are nothing but false 
experiences {avidyd mdyd mithyd-pratyaya iti). About the function 

^ A copy of the manuscript of the Brahma^siddhi and its commentary was 
consulted by me in the Adyar and the Govt. Sanskrit MSS. Libraries after the 
above section had been written, and a thorough examination of its contents, 

I am happy to say, corroborates the above surmises. The Brahma^siddhi is 
expected to be shortly published by Prof. Kuppusvllmi ^tn, and 1 con- 
sulted the tarka-p 9 da of it in proof by the kind courtesy of Prof. Sasm in 
Madras in December 1928. A separate section has bctn devoted to the 
philosophy of Ma^d^na’s Brahma-tiddhi. 
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of knowledge as removing doubts he is said to hold the view (as 
reported in the Ny&ya-kandah^ p. 2x8) that doubt regarding the 
validity of what is known is removed by knowledge itself. In the 
Nyaya-kanika (p. 80) it is said that Mandana held that reality mani- 
fests itself in unlimited conceptions of unity or universality, whereas 
differences appear only as a result of limited experience. Again, 
in the Laghu-candrikd (p. 112, Kumbakonam edition) Mandana 
is introduced in the course of a discussion regarding the nature of 
the dispersion of ignorance and its relation to Brahma-knowledge 
or Brahmahood. According to Sankara, as interpreted by many of 
his followers, including Suresvara, the dissolution of ignorance 
{avidyd-nivrtti) is not a negation, since negation as a separate cate- 
gory has no existence. So dissolution of ignorance means only Brah- 
man. But according to Mandana there is no harm in admitting the 
existence of such a negation as the cessation of ignorance ; for the 
monism of Brahman means that there is only one positive entity. 
It has no reference to negations, i.e. the negation of duality only 
means the negation of all positive entities other than Brahman 
{bhavadvaita). The existence of such a negation as the cessation 
of ignorance does not hurt the monistic creed. Again, Sarvajnatma 
Muni in his Samksepa-sdriraka{ii, 174) says that ignorance [avidyd) 
is supported {asraya) in pure consciousness [cin-mdtrdsrita-visayam 
ajndnam), ^nd that, even wherefrom thecontext of Sankara’s Bhd^a 
it may appear as if he was speaking of the individual person {jiva) 
as being the support of ajndna^ it has to be interpreted in this sense. 
Objections of Mandana, therefore, to such aview, viz. that ignorance 
rests with the individuals, are not to be given any consideration; 
for Mandana’s views lead to quite different conclusions (parihrtya 
Mandana-vdcah taddhy anyathd prasthitamY . The commentator of 
the Satnksepa-sdriraka^ Ramatirtha Svamin, also, in commenting on 
the passage referred to, contrasts the above view of Mandana with 
that of SureSvara, who according to him is referred to by an adjective 
hahu~sruta in the Sainksepa-idriraka text, and who is reported to 
have been in agreement with the views of Sarvajnatma Muni, as 
against the views of Mandana. Now many of these views which have 
been attributed to Mandana are not shared by Suresvara, as will 
appear from what will be said below concerning him. It does not 
therefore appear that Mandana Mi^ra and SureSvara were the same 

^ Mr Hiriyanna, in y.R,A.S. 1923, mentions this point as well as the point 
concerning avidyd-rnvrtti in Mandana’s view as admission of negation. 
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person. But, if Vidyaranya, who knows so much about the views 
of Mandana, had identified them in the Sankara-dig-vijayay that 
might lead one to pause. Now Mr Hiriyanna seems to have removed 
this difficulty for us by his short note in J.R.A.S. 1924, where he 
points out that Vidyaranya in his Vdrttika-sara refers to the author 
of the Brahma-siddhi as a different authority from the author of 
the Vdrftika, viz. Suresvara. Now, if Vidyaranya, the author of the 
Vdrttika-sdr a, kntw that Mandana, the author of iheBrahma-siddhi, 
was not the same person as Suresvara, he could not have identified 
them in his Sankara-dig-vijaya. This naturally leads one to suspect 
that the Vidyaranya who was the author of the Vivarana-prameya - 1 
samgraha and the V drttika’-sdra was not the same Vidyaranya 
as the author of Sankara-dig-vijaya. Another consideration also 
leads one to think that Vidyaranya (the author of the Vivarana- 
prameya-samgraha) could not have written the ^ankara-dtg-zijaya. 
Anandatman had two disciples, Anubhavananda and Sankara- 
nanda. Anubhavananda had as his disciple Amalananda, and 
Sankarananda had Vidyaranya as his disciple. So Amalananda 
may be taken as a contemporary of Vidyaranya. Now Amalananda 
had another teacher in Sukhaprakasa, who had Citsukha as his 
teacher. Thus Citsukha may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
grand teacher Anandatman, of Vidyaranya. If this 

was the case, he could not have written in his Sankara-dig-vtjaya 
(xili. 5) that Citsukha, who lived several centuries after Padmapada, 
w^as a disciple of Padmapada. It may therefore be safely asserted 
that the author of the Sankara-dig-vijaya was not the author of 
the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha. Now, if this is so, our reliance on 
the author of the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha cannot be considered 
to be risky and unsafe. But on p. 92 of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha a passage from the Vdrttika of Suresvara (iv. 8) is 
attributed to Vi^varupa Acarya. It may therefore be concluded that 
Mandana, the author of the Brahma^siddhi^ was not the same person 
as Suresvara, unless we suppose that Mandana was not only a 
Mimamsa writer, but also a Vedanta writer of great repute and 
that his conversion by Sankara meant only that he changed some 
of his Vedantic views and accepted those of Sankara, and it was 
at this stage that he was called Suresvara. On this theory his 
Brahma- siddhi was probably written before his conversion to 
Sankara’s views. It seems likely that this theory may be correct, 
and that the author of the Vidht-viveka was also the author of the 
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Brahma-siddhi; for the passage of the Brahma-siddhi quoted by 
Vacaspati in his Nydya-kanika is quoted in a manner which 
suggests that in all probability the author of the Vidhi-viveka was 
also the author of the Brahma-siddhi. It may also be concluded 
that in all probability Vi^varupa was the same person as Sure^vara, 
though on this subject no references of value are known to the 
present writer other than by the author of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha. 


Mandana (a.d. 800). 

Mandana Misra’s Brahma-siddhi with the commentary of Sah- 
khapani is available in manuscript, and Mahamahopadhyaya Kup- 
pusvami Sastri of Madras is expected soon to bring out a critical 
edition of this important work. Through the courtesy of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastrl the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity of going through the proofs of the Brahma-siddhi and through 
the courtesy of Mr C. Kunhan Raja, the Honorary Director 
of the Adyar Library, he was able also to utilize the manuscript 
of Sahkhapani’s commentary^. The Brahma-siddhi is in four 
chapters, Brahma-kanda, Tarka-kanduy Niyoga-kanda, and Siddhi- 
kanduy in the form of verses {kdrikd) and long annotations (vrtti). 
That Mandana must have been a contemporary of Sankara is 
evident from the fact that, though he quotes some writers who 
flourished before Sankara, such as Sahara, Kumarila or Vyasa, the 
author of the Yoga-sutra-bhdsya, and makes profuse references to 
the Upanisad texts, he never refers to any writer who flourished 
after Sankara^. Vacaspati also wrote a commentary, called Tattva- 
samiksdy on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi\ but unfortunately this 
text, so far as is known to the present writer, has not yet been 

^ Citsukha, the pupil of Jflanottama, also wrote a commentary on it, called 
Ahhipnlya-prakanka, almost the whole of which, except some portions at the 
beginnini^, is available in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, R. 
No. 3853. Anandapurna also wrote a commentary on the Brahma-siddhi, called 
Bhava-suddhi. 

• Mandana ’s other works are Bhavand-vivekOy Vidhi-viveka^ Vibhrama-viveka 
and Sphopa-siddhi. Of these the Vidhi^viveka was commented upon by Vacaspati 
Mi^ra in his Nydya-kanikd, and the Sphota-siddhi was commented upon by the 
son of Bhavadasa, who had also written a commentary, called Tattva-vibhdvandy 
on Vacaspati Misra’s Tattva-hindu. The commentary on the Sphopa-siddhi is 
called Gopdlika. Mandana ’s Vibhrama-viveka is a small work devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the four theories of illusion (khyati)^ dtma-khydtiy asat-khydtiy anyathd- 
khydti and akhydti. Up till now only his Bhdvand-vtveka and Vidhi-viveka have 
been published. 
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discovered. In the Brahma-kanda chapter Mandana discusses the 
nature of Brahman; in the Tarka-kanda he tries to prove that 
we cannot perceive “difference” through perception and that 
therefore one should not think of interpreting the Upanisad texts 
on dualistic lines on the ground that perception reveals difference. 
In the third chapter, the Niyoga-kanda, he tries to refute the 
Mimamsa view that the Upanisad texts are to be interpreted in 
accordance with the Mimamsa principle of interpretation, that 
all Vedic texts command us to engage in some kind of action 
or to restrain ourselves from certain other kinds of action. This 
is by far the longest chapter of the book. The fourth chapter, 
the Siddhi-kanda, is the shortest: Mandana says here that the 
Upanisad texts show that the manifold world of appearance does 
not exist at all and that its apparent existence is due to the 
avidya oijiva. 

In the Brahtna-kanda the most important Vedantic concepts 
are explained by Mandana according to his own view. He first 
introduces the problem of the subject [drastr) and the object 
{drsya) and says that it is only by abolishing the apparent duality 
of subject and object that the fact of experience can be explained. 
For, if there was any real duality of subject and object, that duality 
could not be bridged over and no relation between the two could 
be established; if, on the other hand, there is only the subject, 
then all things that are perceived can best be explained as being 
illusory creations imposed on self, the only reality^. Proceeding 
further with the same argument, he says that attempts have been 
made to bring about this subject-object relation through the theory 
of the operation of an intermediary mind {antahkarana)\ but 
whatever may be the nature of this intermediary, the pure un- 
changeable intelligence, the self or the subject, could not change 
with its varying changes in accordance with its connection with 
different objects ; if it is held that the self does not undergo any 
transformation or change, but there is only the appearance of a 
transformation through its reflection in the antahkarana, then it is 
plainly admitted that objects are not in reality perceived and that 
there is only an appearance of perception. If objects are not 
perceived in reality, it is wrong to think that they have a separate 

^ ekatva evSyarfi dra^fr^drfya-bhdvo *vakalpate, draffur eva cid-dtmanah tathd 
tathd viparindmdd vivartandd vd; ndndtve tu vivikta^svabhdvaycr 
paraspara-TvarUpayor asambaddhayoh kfdrio draffjr-dfiya^bhdvah. Kuppuav&mi 
S&8trT*8 edition of Brahma-nddhi^ p. 7. (In the press.) 
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and independent existence from the self^. Just as the very same 
man sees his own image in the mirror to be different from him and 
to exist outside of him as an object, so the same self appears as 
all the diverse objects outside of it. It is difficult to conceive how 
one could admit the existence of external objects outside the pure 
intelligence {cit) ; for in that case it would be impossible to relate 
the two*. 

According to Mandana avidya is called mdya, or false appearance , 
because it is neither a characteristic {sva-bhdva) of Brahman nor 
different from it, neither existent nor non-existent. If it was the 
characteristic of anything, then, whether one with that or different 
from it, it would be real and could not therefore be called avidya ; 
if it was absolutely non-existent, it would be like the lotus of 
the sky and would have no practical bearing in experience {na 
vyavahdra-bijam) such as avidya has ; it has thus to be admitted 
that avidya is indescribable or unspeakable {anirvacaniydY . 

According to Mandana avidya belongs to the individual souls 
{jiva). He admits that there is an inconsistency in such a view; 
but he thinks that, avidya being itself an inconsistent category, 
there is no wonder that its relation with jiva should also be incon- 


^ ekantahkararui-saTnkrdntdv asty eva samhajidha iti cet, na, citefi iuddhatvad 
aparindmdd aprati^sarnkramdc ca; driya huddhih citusannidhei chdyaya vivartata iti 
eed atha keyatfi tac chdyatd? a-tad-dtmanah tad^avabhdsah; na tarhi paramdrthato 
dfsyoffi dfsyate, paramdrthatai ca dfiyamanarn dra^tr-vyatiriktam asti iti dur- 
hha^am. Ibid. Sankhapftni in commenting on this discards the view that objects 
pass through the sense-channels and become superimposed on the antahkarana or 
durbhanam and thereby become related to the pure intelligence of the self and 
objectified: na tu sphatikopame cetasi indriya-prandh-samkrdntdndm arthdndrfi 
tatraiva samkrdntena dtma-caitanyena sambaddhanarji tad-driyatvam ghati^>ate. 
Adyar MS. p. 75. 

It may not be out of place to point out in this connection that the theory of 
Padmapftda, Prak&sStman, as developed later on by Dharmarajftdhvarlndra, 
which held that the mind {antahkarana) becomes superimposed on external objects 
in perception, was in all probability borrowed from the Sftipkhya doctrine of 
ciC’-chdySpatti in perception, which was somehow forced into Sankara’s loose 
epistemological doctrines and worked out as a systematic epistemological theory. 
The fact that Mancjana discards this epistemological doctrine shows, on the 
one hand, that he did not admit it to be a right interpretation of Sankara and 
may, on the other hand, be regarded as a criticism of the contemporary inter- 
pretation of Padmapflda. But probably the reply of that school would be that, 
though they admitted extra-individual reality of objects, they did not admit the 
reality of objects outside of pure intelligence (ctt), 

• tathd hi darpana-tala-stham dtmdnarfi vibhaktam ivdtmanah pratyeti; cites tu 
vibhaktam asamsrstarfi tayd cetyata iti dur~avagamyam. Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 9. It may not be out of place here to point out that Anandabodha’s 
argument in his Nydya-makaranda regarding the unspeakable nature of avidya^ 
which has been treated in a later section of this chapter, is based on this argument 
of Mapcjana. 
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sistent and unexplainable. The inconsistency of the relationship of 
avidya with the jlvas arises as follows : the jlvas are essentially 
identical with Brahman, and the diversity of jlvca is due to 
imagination {kalpand) \ but this imagination cannot be of Brahman, 
since Brahman is devoid of all imagination {tcisyd vidyatmanah kal~ 
pand-iunyaivdt) ; it cannot be the imagination of Xhtjivas^ since the 
jivas themselves are regarded as being the product of imagination^. 
Two solutions may be proposed regarding this difficulty, firstly, 
that the word mdyd implies what is inconsistent; had it been a 
consistent and explainable concept, it would be reality and not 
mdyd^. Secondly, it may be said that from avidya come the jivas 
and from the jivas comes the avidya^ and that this cycle is begin* 
ningless and therefore there is no ultimate beginning either of the 
jivas or of the avidya^. This view is held by those who think that 
avidya is not the material cause of the world : these are technically 
called avidyopadana-bheda-vadins. It is through this avidya that the 
jivas suffer the cycle of births and rebirths, and this avidya is 
natural to the since the jivas themselves are the products of 
avidya^. And it is through listening to the Vedantic texts, right 
thinking, meditation, etc. that true knowledge dawns and the 
avidya is destroyed ; it was through this avidya that the jivas were 
separated from Brahman ; with its destruction they attain Brahma- 
hood*. 

In defining the nature of Brahman as pure bliss Sankhapani the 
commentator raises some very interesting discussions. He starts 
by criticizing the negative definition of happiness as cessation of 
pain or as a positive mental state qualified by such a negative 
condition®. He says that there are indeed negative pleasures which 
are enjoyed as negation of pain (e.g. a plunge into cold water 
is an escape from the painful heat); but he holds that there are 
cases where pleasures and pains are experienced simultaneously 

^ itaretarasraya prasangdt kalpanddhlno hi 

jlva vibhagah, jivdsrayd kalpand. Ibid. p. lo. 

‘ anupapadyamanarthaiva hi mdyd; upapadyamdndrthatve yathdrtha^bkdvdn 
na mdyd sydl. Ibid. 

® anddiivdn netaretardsrayatva-dofah. Ibid. 

* na hi jlvt^u nisarga~jd vidydsti, avidyaiva hi naisargikl, dgantuhyd vidydydh 
pravilayah. Ibid.pp. 11-12. 

* avidyayaiva tu brahmano jlvo vibhaktah, tan~nivrttau brakma^svarQpam eva 
hhavati, yathd ghatadi-bhede tad-dkasam parUuddham paramdkaiam eva bhavati. 
Ibid. 

* duhkha nivritir vd tad-viiift.dtmopalahdhir vd sukham a$tu, sarvathd sukharp 
ndma na dharm&ntaram asti. Adyar MS. of the i^ahkhapAni commentary, p. 18. 
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and not as negation of each other. A man may feel painful heat in 
the upper part of his body and yet feel the lower part of his body 
delightfully cool and thus experience pleasure and pain simul- 
taneously Again, according to the 

scriptures there is unmixed pain in Hell, and this shows that pain 
need not necessarily be relative. Again, there are many cases (e.g. 
in the smelling of a delightful odour of camphor) where it cannot 
be denied that we have an experience of positive pleasure^. 
Sahkhapani then refutes the theory of pain as unsatisfied desire 
and happiness as satisfaction or annulment of desires {visaya- 
praptim vind kdma eva duhkham atah tan-nivrttir eva sukham 
bhavi^ati) by holding that positive experiences of happiness are 
possible even when one has not desired them^. An objection 
to this is that experience of pleasures satisfies the natural, 
but temporarily inactive, desires in a sub-conscious or potential 
condition*. Again, certain experiences produce more pleasures in 
some than in others, and this is obviously due to the fact that one 
had more latent desires to be fulfilled than the other. In reply to 
these objections Sahkhapani points out that, even if a thing is 
much desired, yet, if it is secured after much trouble, it does not 
satisfy one so much as a pleasure which comes easily. If pleasure 
is defined as removal of desires, then one should feel happy before 
the pleasurable experience or after the pleasurable experience, when 
all traces of the desires are wiped out, but not at the time of 
enjoying the pleasurable experience ; for the desires are not wholly 
extinct at that time. Even at the time of enjoying the satisfaction 
of most earnest desires one may feel pain. So it is to be admitted 
that pleasure is not a relative concept which owes its origin to the 
sublation of desires, but that it is a positive concept which has its 
existence even before the desires are sublated*. If negation of 
desires be defined as happiness, then even disinclination to food 
through bilious attacks is to be called happiness*. So it is to be 
admitted that positive pleasures are in the first instance experienced 
and then are desired. The theory that pains and pleasures are 
relative and that without pain there can be no experience of 
pleasure and that there can be no experience of pain without an 

^ Ibid, pp. 20, 21, * Ibid. p. 22. ^ 

• sahajo hi rSgah tarva’-purjisam asti sa tu vifaya-idiefena avir~bhavati. Ibid, 
p. 23. 

^ aiah kdma^nivfttth ptdg-bhdvi sukhu-vastu-bhutam e^tavyam. Ibid. p. 27* 

^ Ibid. p. 25. 
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experience of pleasure is false and consequently the Vedantic view 
is that the state of emancipation as Brahmahood may well be 
described as an experience of positive pure bliss^. 

Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sUtra and in his 
commentaries on some of the Upani^ds and the MandUkya- 
karika had employed some elements of dialectical criticism, the 
principles of which had long been introduced in well-developed 
forms by the Buddhists. The names of the three great dialecticians, 
Sriharsa, Anandajhana and Citsukha, of the Sankara school, are 
well known, and proper notice has been taken of them in this 
chapter. But among the disciples of Sankara the man who really 
started the dialectical forms of argument, who was second to none 
in his dialectical powers and who influenced all other dialecticians of 
the Sankara school, Anandabodha, Sriharsa, Anandajnana, Citsukha , 
Nrsimha^rama and others, was Mandana. Mandana’s great dia- 
lectical achievement is found in his refutation of the perception of 
difference {bheda) in the Tarka-kdnda chapter of his Brahrna-siddhi. 

The argument arose as follows: the category of difference 
{bheda) is revealed in perception, and, if this is so, the reality of 
difference cannot be denied, and therefore the Upanisad texts 
should not be interpreted in such a way as to annul the reality 
of “difference.” Against such a view -point Mandana undertakes 
to prove that “difference,” whether as a quality or character- 
istic of things or as an independent entity, is never experienced 
by perception (pratyaksa)^. He starts by saying that perception 
yields three possible alternatives, viz. (i) that it manifests a 
positive object, (2) that it presents differences from other objects, 
(3) that it both manifests a positive object and distinguishes it 
from other objects®. In the third alternative there may again be 
three other alternatives, viz. (i) simultaneous presentation of the 
positive object and its distinction from others, (ii) first the pre- 
sentation of the positive object and then the presentation of the 
difference, (iii) first the presentation of the difference and then 
the presentation of the positive object*. If by perception differences 

^ yadi duhfOid-bhdvah sukharji sydt tatah sydd evam bhdvdntare tu lukhe 
duhkhdbhdve ca tathd sydd eva. Ibid. p. 161. 

' This discussion runs from page 44 of the Brahma-siddhi (in the press) to 
the end of the second chapter. 

• tatra pratyakfe trayah kalpdh, vastu-svarUpa-nddhih vastv^anianiitya vya- 
vacchedak tdihayarji vd. Brahma-siddhi, 11. 

* ubhayasminn api traividkyam, yaugapadyam, vyavauheda-pQrvako vtdhih, 
vidhi^pQrvako tfyavacchedah. Ibid. 
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from other objects are experienced, or if it manifests both the object 
and its differences, then it has to be admitted that “ difference is 
presented in perception ; but, if it can be proved that only positive 
objects are presented in perception, unassociated with any pre- 
sentation of difference, then it has to be admitted that the notion 
of difference is not conveyed to us by perception, and in that case 
the verdict of the Upanisads that reality is one and that no diversity 
can be real is not contradicted by perceptual experience. Now 
follow^ the argument. 

Perception does not reveal merely the difference, nor does it 
first reveal the difference and then the positive object, nor both 
of them simultaneously; for the positive object must first be 
revealed, before any difference can be manifested. Difference 
must concern itself in a relation between two positive objects, 
e.g. the cow is different from the horse, or there is no jug here. 
The negation involved in the notion of difference can have no 
bearing without that which is negated or that of which it is 
negated, and both these are positive in their notion. The negation 
of a chimerical entity (e.g. the lotus of the sky) is to be inter- 
preted as negation of a false relation of its constituents, which 
are positive in themselves (e.g. both the lotus and the sky are 
existents, the incompatibility is due to their relationing, and it is 
such a relation between these two positive entities that is denied), 
or as denying the objective existence of such entities, which can 
be imagined only as a mental idea^. If the category of difference 
distinguishes two objects from one another, the objects between 
which the difference is manifested must first be known. Again, it 
cannot be held that perception, after revealing the positive object, 
reveals also its difference from other objects; for perception is 
one unique process of cognition, and there are no two moments 
in it such that it should first reveal the object with which there is 
present senSe-contact and then reveal other objects which are not 
at that moment in contact with sense, as also the difference between 
the two^. In the case of the discovery of one’s own illusion, such 
as ^*this is not silver, but conch-shell,” only the latter knowledge 
is perceptual, and this knowledge refers to and negates after the 
previous knowledge of the object as silver has been negated. It was 

' kutaicin nimittSd huddhau lahdha-rup&nam bakir nifedhah kriyate. 

Brakma-siddhit ii. 

* kramah samgacchate yuktyd naika-vijndna-karma^ofi 

na sannihita^jaTH tac ca tadanyamarii jdyaie. Ibid. ii. Kdnkd 3. 
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only when the presented object was perceived as “this before** 
that it was denied as being the silver for which it was taken, and 
when it was thus negated there was the perception of the conch - 
shell. There is no negative concept without there first being a 
positive concept; but it does not therefore follow that a positive 
concept cannot be preceded by a negative concept^. This is 
therefore not a case where there are two moments in one unique 
perception, but there are here different cognitive experiences^. 

Again, there is a view (Buddhist) that it is by the power or 
potency of the indeterminate cognition of an object that both the 
positive determinate cognition and its difference from others are( 
produced. Though the positive and the negative are two cognitions, 
yet, since they are both derived from the indeterminate cognition, 
it can well be said that by one positive experience we may also 
have its difference from others also manifested (eka-vidhir eva anya~ 
vyavacchedahy. Against such a view Mandana urges that one 
positive experience cannot also reveal its differences from all other 
kinds of possible and impossible objects. A colour perceived at 
a particular time and particular place may negate another colour 
at that particular place and time, but it cannot negate the presence 
of taste properties at that particular place and time ; but, if the very 
perception of a colour should negate everything else which is not 
that colour, then these taste properties would also be negated, and, 
since this is not possible, it has to be admitted that perception of 
a positive entity does not necessarily involve as a result of that 
very process the negation of all other entities. 

There is again a view that things are by their very nature different 
from one another {prakrtyaiva bhinna hhavdh), and thus, when by 
perception an object is experienced, its difference from other 
objects is also grasped by that very act. In reply to this objection 
Mandana says that things cannot be of the nature of differences ; 
firstly, in that case all objects w^ould be of the nature of difference, 
and hence there would be no difference among them ; secondly, as 

' purva-vijndna^vihite rajatddau ** idam ” iti ca sannihitdrtka-sdmdnye nifedho 
vidhi-purva eva^ iuktikd^nddhis tu wodhi-ni^edha-pdrva acyate; vidhi pUrxHitd 
ca myamena ftifedhasyocyate^ na tridher ni^edkm piirvakatd nifidhyaU, Brahma^ 
fiddhi, 11. Kdrikd 3. 

* na ca tatra eka-jndnasya kramavad vydpdratd ubhaya-rUpasya utpatteh. Ibid, 

’ nJiasya mrvikalpaka-darianasya yat sdmarthyaifi rdyataika-kAraiwtvafp iena 
anddi-vdsand-vaidt pratibhdsitatfi janitam idarp nedam iti vikalpo bhdvdbhd- 
va-vyavahdram pravartayati. . .satyarp jUdna^dvayam idarfi saxnkalpaharp tu 
nirvikalpakam tayor mUla-bhUtam tat pratyak^enfi tatra ca cka^vidhir eva anya- 
vyavaccheda iti brOma iti. ^ahkhapAni's commentary, ibid. 
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“difference” has no form, the objects themselves would be 
formless; thirdly, difference being essentially of the nature of 
negation, the objects themselves would be of the nature of negation ; 
fourthly, since difference involves duality or plurality in its concept, 
no object could be regarded as one; a thing cannot be regarded as 
both one and many^. In reply to this the objector says that a thing 
is of the nature of difference only in relation to others {pardpeksam 
vastuno bheda-svabhavah ndtmdpeksam), but not in relation to 
itself. In reply to this objection Mandana says that things which 
have been produced by their own causes cannot stand in need of 
a relation to other entities for their existence; all relationing is 
mental and as such depends on persons who conceive the things, 
and so relationing cannot be a constituent of objective things^. 
If relationing with other things constituted their essence, then 
each thing would depend on others — ^they would depend on one 
another for their existence (itaretardsraya-prasangdt). In reply to 
this it may be urged that differences are different, corresponding 
to each and every oppositional term, and that each object has a 
different specific nature in accordance with the different other 
objects with which it may be in a relation of opposition ; but, if 
this is so, then objects are not produced solely by their own causes; 
for, if differences are regarded as their constituent essences, these 
essences should vary in accordance with every object with which 
a thing may be opposed. In reply to this it is urged by the objector 
that, though an object is produced by its own causes, yet its nature 
as differences appears in relation to other objects with which 
it is held in opposition. Mandana rejoins that on such a view 
it would be difficult to understand the meaning and function 
of this oppositional relation {apeksd); for it does not produce the 
object, which is produced by its own causes, and it has no causal 
efficiency and it is also not experienced, except as associated 
with the other objects {ndndpeksa-pratiyogindm bhedah pratiyate). 
Difference also cannot be regarded as being of the essence of 
oppositional relation ; it is only when there is an oppositional re- 
lation between objects already experienced that difference manifests 

^ na bhedo vastuno rupaffi tad-ahhava-prasangatah 

arUpetm ca hhinnatvoffi vastuno ndvakalpate. 

Brahma-siddhif il. 5, 

* ndpekfd ndma kaicid vastu-dharmo yena vastum vyavastkdpyeran, na khalu 
sva^hetu-prdpitodayefu sva-hhdva-vyavast/dtefu vastufu sva-hhSva-sthitaye vastv~ 
antardpek^d yujycte. Ibid. 11. 6, vrtti. 
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itself. Relations are internal and are experienced in the minds 
of those who perceive and conceive^. But it is further objected 
to this that concepts like father and son are both relational and 
obviously externally constitutive. To this Mandana's reply is that 
these two concepts are not based on relation, but on the notion 
of production ; that which produces is the father and that which is 
produced is the son. Similarly also the notions of long and short 
depend upon the one occupying greater or less space at the time 
of measurement and not on relations as constituting their essence. 

In reply to this the objector says that, if relations are not regarded 
as ultimate, and if they are derived from different kinds of actions, 
then on the same ground the existence of differences may also be 
admitted. If there were no different kinds of things, it would not 
be possible to explain different kinds of actions. But Mandana’s 
reply is that the so-called differences may be but differences in 
name; the burning activity of the same fire is described sometimes 
as burning and sometimes as cooking. In the Vedanta view it is held 
that all the so-called varied kinds of actions appear in one object, 
the Brahman, and so the objection that varied kinds of actions 
necessarily imply the existence of difference in the agents which 
produce them is not valid. Again, the difficulty in the case of the 
Buddhist is in its own way none the less ; for according to him all 
appearances are momentary, and, if this be so, how does he explain 
the similarities of effects that we notice.^ It can be according 
to them only on the basis of an illusory notion of the sameness 
of causes ; so, if the Buddhist can explain our experience of similarity 
on the false appearance of sameness of causes, the Vedantist may 
also in his turn explain all appearances of diversity through 
illusory notions of difference, and there is thus no necessity of 
admitting the reality of differences in order to explain our notions of 
difference in experience^. Others again argue that the world must 
be a world of diversity, as the various objects of our experience 
serve our various purposes, and it is impossible that one and the 
same thing should serve different purposes. But this objection is 
not valid, because even the self-same thing can serve diverse 
purposes ; the same fire can bum, illuminate and cook. There is no 
objection to there being a number of limited {avacchinna) qualities 

^ paurufeylm opekfdm na vastv anuvartate, ato na vastu-svabh^ah. Ibid. 

* atha mr-anvaya-viniUdndm api kalpand-vifaydd abheddt kdryasya tulyatd 
hanta tarki bheddd eva kalpand-vi^aydt kdrydhhfda^siddher mQ4hd kdraifa- 
bheda^kalpand. Ibid. 
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or characters in the self-same thing. It is sometimes urged that 
things are different from one another because of their divergent 
powers (e.g. milk is different from sesamum because curd is 
produced from milk and not from sesamum) ; but divergence of 
powers is like divergence of qualities, and, just as the same fire 
may have two different kinds of powers or qualities, namely, that 
of burning and cooking, so the same entity may at different 
moments both possess and not possess a power, and this does 
not in the least imply a divergence or difference of entity. It is 
a great mystery that the one self-same thing should have such 
a special efficiency (sdmarthydtisaya) that it can be the basis of 
innumerable divergent appearances. As one entity is supposed 
to possess many divergent powers, so one self-same entity may 
on the same principle be regarded as the cause of divergent 
appearances. 

Again, it is held by some that “difference*’ consists in the 
negation of one entity in another. Such negations, it may be 
replied, cannot be indefinite in their nature; for then negations of 
all things in all places would make them empty. If, however, 
specific negations are implied with reference to determinate 
entities, then , since the character of these entities, as different from 
one another, depends on these implied negations, and since these 
implied negations can operate only when there are these different 
entities, they depend mutually upon one another {itaretardsraya) 
and cannot therefore hold their own. Again, it cannot be said that 
the notion of “ difference *’ arises out of the operation of perceptual 
processes like determinate perception (occurring as the culmination 
of the perceptual process) ; for there is no proof whatsoever that 
“difference,’* as apart from- mutual negation, can be definitely 
experienced. Again, if unity of all things as “existents** {sat) was 
not realized in experience, it would be difficult to explain how one 
could recognize the sameness of things. This sameness or unity of 
things is by far the most fundamental of experiences, and it is first 
manifested as indeterminate experience, which later on transforms 
itself into various notions of difference^. In this connection 
Mandana also takes great pains in refuting the view that things 
are twofold in their nature, both unity and difference, and also 

^ pratyekam anubiddhatvdd abhedena mrfd matah 
hhedo yathd tarangdf^dm bhedSd hhedah kaldvatah, 

Btahtna-siddkij il. Karikd 31. 
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the Jaina view that unity and difference are both true in their own 
respective ways. But it is not necessary to enter into these details. 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consists in this, that he shows that it is inconceivable and dia- 
lectically monstrous to suppose that the category of difference can 
be experienced through perception and that it is philosophically 
more convenient to suppose that there is but one thing which 
through ignorance yields the various notions of difference than to 
suppose that there are in reality the infinite agreements of unity 
and difference just as they are experienced in perception^. 

In the third chapter of the Brahma-siddhij called the Niyoga- 
kanda, Mandana refutes the Mimamsa view that the Vedantic texts 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mimamsa canon of 
interpretation, viz. that Vedic texts imply either a command or a 
prohibition. But, as this discussion is not of much philosophical 
importance, it is not desirable to enter into it. In the fourth 
chapter, called the Siddhi-kanda, Mandana reiterates the view that 
the chief import of the Upanisad texts consists in showing that the 
manifold world of appearance does not exist and that its mani- 
festation is due to the ignorance (avidyd) of the individual souls 
(jiva). The sort of ultimate reality that is described in the Upanisad 
texts is entirely different from all that we sec around us, and it 
is as propounding this great truth, which cannot be known by 
ordinary experience, that the Upanisads are regarded as the only 
source from which knowledge of Brahman can be obtained. 

Suresvara (a.d. 800). 

Sure^vara's chief works are the Naiskarmya-siddhi and Brhad- 
aranyakopanisad-bhasya-varttika. The Naiskarmya-siddhi has at 
least five commentaries, such as the Bhdva-tattva-prakdsikd by 
Citsukha, which is based on Jhanottama’s Candrikd. This Candrika 
is thus the earliest commentary on the Naiskarmya-siddhi, It is 
difficult to determine Jhanottama’s date. In the concluding verses of 
this commentary the two names Satyabodha and Jfianottama occur; 
and Mr Hiriyanna points out in his introduction to thtNaiskarmya- 
jiVWAz that these two names also occur in the Sarvajna-pitha of Con- 
jeeveram, to which he claims to have belonged as teacher and pupil, 

^ ekasyaivdstu mahimd yan ndneva prakdiate 

Idghavdn na tu bhinndndm yac cakdsaty ahhinnavat. 

Brahma-siddhi, 11. Kdrihd 32. 
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and according to the list of teachers of that Matha Jhanottama was 
the fourth from Sankara. This would place Jhanottama at a very 
early date; if, however, the concluding verses are not his, but in- 
serted by someone else, then of course they give no clue to his date 
except the fact that he must have lived before Citsukha, since 
Citsukha’s commentary was based on Jhanottama ’s commentary 
Candrikd. Another commentary is the Vidyd-surabhi of Jhanamrta, 
the pupil of Uttamamrta; another is the Naiskarmya-siddhi-- 
vivarana of Akhilatman, pupil of Da^arathapriya ; and there is also 
another commentary, called Sdrdrthay by Ramadatta, which is of 
comparatively recent date. 

Sure^vara^s Natskarmya-siddhi is divided into four chapters. 
The first chapter deals with discussions regarding the relation of 
Vedic duties to the attainment of Vedantic wisdom. Avidyd is 
here defined as the non-perception in one’s experience of the 
ultimate oneness of the self: through this rebirths take place, and 
it is the destruction of this ignorance which is emancipation {tan- 
ndso muktir dtmanah). The Mimamsists think that, if one ceases 
to perform actions due to desire {kdmya-karma) and prohibited 
actions, then the actions which have already accumulated will 
naturally exhaust themselves in time by yielding fruits, and so, since 
the obligatory duties do not produce any new karma, and since no 
other new karmas accumulate, the person will naturally be emanci- 
pated from karma. There is, however, in the Vedas no injunction 
in favour of the attainment of right knowledge. So one should 
attain emancipation through the performance of the Vedic duties 
alone. As against this Mimamsa view Suresvara maintains that 
emancipation has nothing to do with the performance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect and remote 
bearing, in the way of purifying one’s mind, but it has certainly 
no direct bearing on the attainment of salvation. Sureivara states 
a view attributed to Brahmadatta in the Vidyd-^urabht commentary, 
that ignorance is not removed merely by the knowledge of the 
identity of oneself with Brahman, as propounded in Vedanta texts, 
but through long and continuous meditation on the same. So the 
right apprehension of the Upanisadic passages on the identity of 
the Brahman and the individual does not immediately produce 
salvation; one has to continue to meditate for a long time on 
such ideas of identity; and all the time one has to perform all 
one’s obligatory duties, since, if one ceased to perfonn them, this 
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would be a transgression of one’s duties and would naturally produce 
sins, and hence one would not be able to obtain emancipation. 
So knowledge must be combined with the performance of duties 

which is vehemently opposed by Sankara. 
Another view which occurs also in the Vdrttika^ and is there referred 
to by the commentator Anandajhana as being that of Mandana, 
is that, as the knowledge derived from the Ved^tic texts is verbal 
and conceptual, it cannot of itself lead to Brahma-knowledge, 
but, when these texts are continually repeated, they produce 
a knowledge of Brahman as a mysterious effect by just the same ^ 
kind of process as gives rise to the mysterious effects of sacrificial | 
or other Vedic duties. The Vdrttika refers to various schools 
among the adherents of the joint operation of knowledge and 
of duties {indna-karma-samuccaya)^ some regarding jndna as 
being the more important, others regarding karma as more im- 
portant, and still others regarding them both as being equally 
important, thus giving rise to three different schools of jndna- 
karma-samuccaya. Suresvara tries to refute all these views by 
saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the 
same thing, and that it does not in the least require the per- 
formance of any kind of Vedic duties. Suresvara also refutes 
the doctrine of the joint necessity of karma 2ind jndna on the view 
of those modified dualists, like Bhartrprapanca, who thought that 
reality was a unity in differences, so that the doctrine of differences 
was as true as that of unity, and that, therefore, duties have to be 
performed even in the emancipated state, because, the differences 
being also real, the necessity of duties cannot be ignored at any 
stage of progress, even in the emancipated state, though true 
knowledge is also necessary for the realization of truth as unity. 
Suresvara ’s refutation of this view is based upon two considera- 
tions, viz. that the conception of reality as being both unity and 
difference is self-contradictory, and that, when the oneness is 
realized through true knowledge and the sense of otherness and 
differences is removed, it is not possible that any duties can be 
performed at that stage; for the performance of duties implies 
experience of duality and differenced 

The second chapter of the Nai^karmya-siddht is devoted to the 
exposition of the nature of self-realization, as won through the 
proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upani^ads by a 
‘ See also Pi^f.Hiriyanna’s introduction to his edition of the 
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proper teacher. The experience of the ego and all its associated 
experiences of attachment, antipathy, etc., vanish with the dawn 
of true self-knowledge of unity. The notion of ego is a changeful 
and extraneous element, and hence outside the element of pure 
consciousness. All manifestations of duality are due to the dis- 
tracting effects of the antahkarana. When true knowledge dawns, 
the self together with all that is objectivity in knowledge vanishes. 
All the illusory appearances are due to the imposition of ajndna on 
the pure self, which, however, cannot thereby disturb the unper- 
turbed unity of this pure self. It is the antahkarana, or the intellect, 
that suffers all modifications in the cognitive operations; the 
underlying pure consciousness remains undisturbed all the same. 
Yet this non-self which appears as mind, intellect, and its objects 
is not a substantive entity like the prakrti of the Samkhya ; for its 
appearance is due merely to ignorance and delusion. This world- 
appearance is only a product of nescience (ajndna) or false and 
indescribable illusion on the self, and is no real product of any real 
substance as the Samkhya holds. Thus it is that the whole of the 
world-appearance vanishes like the illusory silver in the conch-shell 
as soon as truth is realized. 

In the third chapter Sureivara discusses the nature of ajndna, its 
relation with the self, and the manner of its dissolution. There are 
two entities, the self and the non-self ; now the non-self, being itself 
a product of ajndna (nescience or ignorance), cannot be regarded 
as its support or object ; so the ajndna has for its support and object 
the pure self or Brahman ; the ignorance of the self is also in regard 
to itself, since there is no other object regarding which ignorance is 
possible — the entire field of objective appearance being regarded 
as the product of ignorance itself. It is the ignorance of the real 
nature of the self that transforms itself into all that is subjective 
and objective, the intellect and its objects. It is thus clear that 
according to Sureivara, unlike Vacaspati Mi^ra and Mandana, the 
avidya is based not upon individual persons but upon the pure 

intelligence itself. It is this ignorance which, being connected and 
based upon the pure self, produces the appearances of individual 
persons and their subjective and objective experiences. This ajndna, 
as mere ignorance, is experienced in deep dreamless sleep, when all 
its modifications and appearances shrink within it and it is ex- 
perienced in itself as pure ignorance, which again in the waking 
state manifests itself in the whole series of experiences. It is easy to 
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see that this view of the relation of ajiidna to pure intelligence is 
different from the idealism preached by Mandana, as noticed in the 
previous section. An objection is raised that, if the ego were as much 
an extraneous product of ajndna as the so-called external objects, 
then the ego should have appeared not as a subject, but as an object 
like other external or internal objects (e.g, pleasure, pain, etc.). To 
this SureSvara replies that, when the antahkarana or mind is trans- 
formed into the form of the external objects, then, in order to give 
subjectivity to it, the category of the ego (ahamkdra) is produced 
to associate objective experiences with particular subjective centres, 
and then through the reflection of the pure intelligence by way of 
this category of the ego the objective experience, as associated with 
this category of the ego, appears as subjective experience. The 
category of the ego, being immediately and intimately related to 
the pure intelligence, itself appears as the knower, and the objec- 
tivity of the ego is not apparent, just as in burning wood the fire 
and that which it bums cannot be separated. It is only when the 
pure intelligence is reflected through the ajndna product of the 
category of the ego that the notion of subjectivity applies to it, 
and all that is associated with it is experienced as the *‘this,*^ the 
object, though in reality the ego is itself as much an object as the 
objects themselves. All this false experience, however, is destroyed 
in the realization of Brahman, w^hen Vedantic texts of unity are 
realized. In the third chapter of the Naiskarmya-siddhi the central 
ideas of the other three chapters are recapitulated. In the Vdrttika 
Sure^vara discusses the very same problems in a much more 
elaborate manner, but it is not useful for our present purposes to 
enter into these details. 


Padmapada (a.d. 820). 

Padmapada is universally reputed to be a direct disciple of 
Saiikaracarya, and, since the manner of his own salutation to 
Sankaracarya confirms this tradition, and since no facts are known 
that can contradict such a view, it may safely be assumed that he 
was a younger contemporary of Sankaracarya. There are many tradi- 
tional stories about him and his relations with Sankaracdrya; but, 
since their truth cannot be attested by reliable evidence, it is not 
possible to pronounce any judgment on them. Only two works are 
attributed to him, viz. the PaHca-padikd^ which is a commentary on 
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Sankara’s commentary on the first four sUtras of the Brahma-sUtra 
and Sankara’s introduction to his commentary known as the adhyasa 
and the samhhdvand-bhdsya^ and the Atma~bodha~vydkhydna^ called 
also Vedanta-sdra. This Panca-padikd is one of the most important 
of the Vedanta works known to us. It was commented on by 
Praka^atman(A.D. 1200) in his Panca-pddikd-vivarana^ . The Panca- 
pddikd-vivarana was further commented on by Akhandananda 
(a.d. 1350), a pupil of Anandagiri, in his Tattva-dipana, Ananda- 
purna (a.d. 1600), who wrote his Vidya-sagari commentary on 
Sriharsa’s Khandana-khanda-khadya and also a commentary on the 
Mahd-vidyd-vidambana, wrote a commentary on the Panca-pddika^, 
Nrsimhasrama also wrote a commentary on the Panca-padikd- 
vivarana, called thePanca-pddikd-vivarana-prakdsikd, and Srikrsna 
also wrote one on the Panca-pddikd-vivarana. Aufrecht refers to 
another commentary by Amalananda as Panca-pddikd-sdstra-dar~ 
pana\ but this is undoubtedly a mistake for his ^dstra-darpana, 
which is noticed below. Amalananda was a follower of the 
Vacaspati line and not of the line of Padmapada and Prakasatman. 
Ramananda Sarasvati, a pupil of Govindananda, the author of the 
Raina-prabhd commentary on the ^dnkara-bhdsya, wrote his 
Vivaranopanydsa (a summary of the main theses of the Vivarana) 
as a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya\ but this was strictly on 
the lines of the Pafica -padika-vivarana, though it was not a direct 
commentary thereon. Vidyaranya also wrote a separate monograph, 
called Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, in which he interpreted the 
Vedantic doctrines on the lines of the Panca-pddikd-vivarana. Of 
all these the Vivaranopanydsa of Ramananda Sarasvati was probably 
the last important work on the Vivarana line; for Ramananda’s 
teacher Govindananda, the pupil of Gopala Sarasvati and the 
pupil’s pupil of Sivarama, refers in his Ratna-prabhd commentary 
to Jagannatha^rama’s commentary on the Sdnkara-bhdsya, called 
the Bhd^a-dipikd, and also to Anandagiri ’s commentary as 
** vrddhdhy^' p. 5 (Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 1904). Jagannatha was the 
teacher of Nrsimhasrama; Govindananda must therefore have 
lived towards the end of the sixteenth century. Ramananda may 

^ Prakfl^ 3 tman also wrote a metrical summary of Sankara’s Bkdfya and a work 
called Sabda-nin^yOy in which he tried to prove the claims of scriptural testi- 
mony as valid cognition. 

* As Mr Telang points out in his introduction to the Mahd-vidyd^vi<fambanay 
It seems that AnandapQrpa lived after Sankara Mi^ra (a.d. 1529), as is seen 
from his criticism of his reading of a passage of the Khantfcma^khof^a-khddyay 
p. 586 (Chowkhamba). 
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therefore be placed in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Govindananda himself also in his Ratna-prabha commentary 
followed the Vivarana line of interpretation, and he refers to 
Praka^atman with great respect as Prakdsatma-sri-caranaih {Ratna- 
prabha, p. 3). 

Padmapada’s method of treatment, as interpreted by Praka^- 
atman, has been taken in the first and the second volumes of the 
present work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta. It is not 
therefore necessary that much should be said in separate sections re- 
garding the Vedantic doctrines of these two great teachers. But still 
a few words on Padmapada’s philosophy may with advantage be 
read separately. Padmapada says that mdyd, avydkrta, prakrti^ 
agrahana, avyakta, tamah, kdrana, laya, sakti, mahdsuptiy nidrd, 
k^ara and dkdsa are the terms which are used in older literature as 
synonymous with avidyd. It is this entity that obstructs the 
pure and independently self-revealing nature of Brahman, and 
thus, standing as the painted canvas {citra-bhitti) of ignorance 
{avidyd)^ deeds {karma) and past impressions of knowledge {purva- 
prajnd-samskdra) produce the individual persons [jivatvdpddikd). 
Undergoing its peculiar transformations with God as its support, 
it manifests itself as the two powers of knowledge and activity 
{vijndna-kriyd-sakti-dvaydsraya) and functions as the doer of all 
actions and the enjoyer of all experiences {kartrtva-bhoktrtvaihd’- 
dhdrah). In association with the pure unchangeable light of Brah- 
man it is the complex of these transformations which appears 
as the immediate ego {ahamkdra). It is through the association 
with this ego that the pure self is falsely regarded as the enjoyer 
of experiences. This transformation is called antahkarana^ manas^ 
buddhi and the ego or the ego-feeler {aham-pratyayin) on the side 
of its cognitive activity, while on the vibratory side of its activity 
{spanda-saktya), it is called prana or biomotor functions. The asso- 
ciation of the ego with the pure dtman, like the association of the 
redness of ajapd flower with a crystal, is a complex {granthi) which 
manifests the dual characteristics of activity of the avidyd stuff 
and the consciousness of the pure self {safnbhinnobhaya-rUpatvdt). 

On the question as to whether avidyd has for both support 
{dhaya) and object {visaya) Brahman Padmapada’s own attitude 
does not seem to be very clear. He only says that avidyd mani- 
fests itself in the individual person (jlva) by obstructing the 
real nature of the Brahman as pure self-luminosity and that the 
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Brahman by its limitation {avaccheda) through beginningless avidyd 
is the cause of the appearance of infinite individual persons. But 
Praka^atman introduces a long discussion, trying to prove that 
Brahman is both the support and the object of avidyd as against 
the view of Vacaspati Mi^ra that avidyd has the Brahman as its 
object and thejwa as its support {dhraya). This is thus one of the 
fundamental points of difference between the Vivarana line of 
interpretation and the interpretation of the Vacaspati line. In this 
Prakasatman agrees with the view of Sure^vara and his pupil 
Sarvajnatman, though, as will be noticed, Sarvajnatman draws 
some nice distinctions which are not noticed by Sure^vara. 

Padmapada draws a distinction between two meanings of false- 
hood {mithyd)y viz. falsehood as simple negation {apahnava-vacana) 
and falsehood as the unspeakable and indescribable (anirvacard- 
yatd~vacana). It is probably he who of all the interpreters first 
described ajndna or avidyd as being of a material nature (jadatmikd) 
and of the nature of a power {jadatmikd avidyd-sakti), and inter- 
preted Sankara’s phrase mithyd-jndna-nimittah** as meaning that 
it is this material power of ajndna that is the constitutive or the 
material cause of the world-appearance. Prakasatman, however, 
elaborates the conception further in his attempts to give proofs in 
support of the view that avidyd is something positive {bhdva-rupa). 
These proofs have been repeatedly given by many other later 
writers, and have already been dealt with in the first volume of the 
present work. Padmapada is also probably the first to attempt an 
explanation of the process of Vedantic perception which was later 
on elaborated by PrakaSatman and later writers, and his views were 
all collected and systematized in the exposition of the Vedanta- 
paribhdsd of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra in the sixteenth century. 
Describing this process, Padmapada says that, as a result of the 
cognitive activity of the ego, the objects with which that is con- 
cerned become connected with it, and, as a result of that, certain 
changes are produced in it, and it is these changes that constitute 
the subject-object relation of knowledge {jndtur jneya-sambandhah). 
The antahkarana, or psychical frame of mind, can lead to the limited 
expression of the pure consciousness only so far as it is associated 
with its object. The perceptual experience of immediacy {aparoksa) 
of objects means nothing more than the expression of the pure 
consciousness through the changing states of the antahkarana. The 
ego thus becomes a perceiver (pramdtr) through its connection 
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with the underlying consciousness. Praka^atman, however, elab- 
orates it by supposing that the antahkarana goes out to the 
objective spatial positions, and assumes the spatial form of the 
objects perceived. Hence what Padmapada conceived merely as 
the change of the antahkarana states through the varying relation 
of the antahkarana with its objects, is interpreted in the definite 
meaning of this relation as being nothing more than spatial super- 
position of the antahkarana on its objects. In inference, however, 
there is no immediate knowledge, as this is mediated through 
relations with the reason {linga). Knowledge however would mean 
both mediate and immediate knowledge ; for it is defined as being 
the manifestation of the object (artha-prakdsa). 

On the subject of the causality of Brahman Padmapada says 
that that on which the world-appearance is manifested, the 
Brahman, is the cause of the world. On this point Prakasatman 
offers three alternative views, viz. (i)that, like two twisted threads 
in a rope, mdyd and Brahman are together the joint cause of the 
world, (2) that that which has mdyd as its power is the cause, 
and (3) that the Brahman which has mdyd supported on it is the 
cause of the world, but in all these the ultimate causality rests with 
Brahman, since mdyd is dependent thereon. Brahman is sarva-jha 
(omniscient) in the sense that it manifests all that is associated with 
it, and it is the Brahman that through its mdyd appears as the world 
of experience. The doctrines of avaccheda-vada and pratibimba- 
vdda explained in the first volume of the present work are also 
at least as old as Padmapada ’s Panca-pddikd, and both Padmapada 
and Prakaiatman seem to support the reflection theory {prati- 
bimba-vada), the theory that the jiva is but a reflected image of 
Brahman^. 


Vacaspati Misra (A.D.840). 

Vacaspati Mi^ra, the celebrated author of a commentary called 
Bhdmation Sankara’s commentary,is theauthor of a Tattva-samik^d^ 
a commentary on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi; he also commented 
on the Sdrnkhya-kdrikd, Vidhi-viveka, Nydya-vdrttika, and he was 

^ Sec volume i, pp. 475, 476, These two doctrines were probably present 
in germinal forms as early as the ninth century. But gradually more and more 
attention seems to have been paid to them. Appaya Diksiu gives a fairly good 
summary of these two doctrines in the Parimala, pp. 335“343» ^ri Vflni 
Vilasa Press, Srirangam, without committing either himself or V&caspati to any 
one of these views. 
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the author of a number of other works. In his Nyaya-sUcini- 
bandhahe gives his date as 898 {vasv~a?ika~vasu~vatsare)^which in all 
probability has to be understood as of the Vikrama-samvat, and con- 
sequently he can safely be placed in a.d. 842. In his commentary 
called Bhdmati he offers salutation to Martanda-tilaka-svamin, 
which has been understood to refer to his teacher. But Amala- 
nanda in commenting thereon rightly points out that this word is a 
compound of the two names Martanda and Tilakasvamin, belong- 
ing to gods adored with a view to the fruition of one’s actions. 
Tilakasvamin is referred to in Ydjnavalkya, i. 294 as a god, and the 
Mitdksard explains it as being the name of the god Karttikeya or 
Skanda. Udayana, however, in his Nydya-vdrttika^tdtparya-pari- 
suddhi (p. 9), a commentary on Vacaspati’s Tdtparya~tikd, refers 
to one Trilocana as being the teacher of Vacaspati, and Vardhamana 
in his commentary on it, called Nydya-nibandha-prakdia^ con- 
firms this : Vacaspati himself also refers to Trilocanaguru, whom he 
followed in interpreting the word vyavasdya {Nydya-sutra, I. i. 4) 
as determinate knowledge {savikalpay. It is however interesting 
to note that in the Nydya-kanikd (verse 3) he refers to the author of 
the Nydya-manjari (in all probability Jayanta) as his teacher {vidyd- 
taruy, Vacaspati says at the end of his Bhdmati commentary that 
he wrote that work when the great king Nrga was reigning. This 
king, so far as the present writer is aware, has not yet been histori- 
cally traced. Bhdmati was Vacaspati ’s last great work; for in the 
colophon at the end of the Bhdmati he says that he had already 
written his Nydya-kantkd, Tattva-samiksd^ Tattva-bindu and other 
works on Nyaya, Samkhya and Yoga. 

Vacaspati’s Vedantic works are Bhdmati and Tattva-samiksd 
(on Brahma-siddhi). The last work has not yet been published. 
Aufrecht, referring to his work, Tattva-bindu, says that it is a 
Vedanta work. This is however a mistake, as the work deals with 
the sphofa doctrines of sound, and has nothing to do with Vedanta. 
In the absence of Vacaspati’s Tattva-samiksd^ which has not been 
published, and manuscripts of which have become extremely 
scarce, it is difficult to give an entirely satisfactory account of the 
special features of Vacaspati’s view of Vedanta. But his Bhdmati 

^ trilocana-gurarmlta-mSrgdnugamanonmukhaih 

yathdmdnoffi yathd-vastu vydkhydtam idam idrsam. 

Ny&ya-vdrttika-tdtparya-tlkd, p. 87. Benares, 1898. 

* ajridna-tinnra^iamarilifi nydya-mafijarlffi rucirdm 

prcuavitre prabhavitre vidyd-tarave namo gurave, 

Nydya-kanikd^ introductory verse. 
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commentary is a great work, and it is possible to collect from it 
some of the main features of his views. As to the method of 
Vacaspati’s commentary, he always tries to explain the text as 
faithfully as he can, keeping himself in the background and direct- 
ing his great knowledge of the subject to the elucidation of the 
problems which directly arise from the texts and to explaining 
the allusions and contexts of thoughts, objections and ideas of 
other schools of thought referred to in the text. The Bhamati 
commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya is a very important one, and 
it had a number of important sub-commentaries. The most 
important and earliest of these is the V edanta-kalpa-taru of 
Amalananda (a.d. 1247-1260), on which Appaya Diksita (about 
A.D. 1600) wrote another commentary called Veddnta-kalpa 
taru-parimala^ . The Veddnta-kalpa~taru was also commented on 
by Laksminreimha, author of the Tarka-diptka, son of Konda- 
bhatta and grandson of RahgojI Bhatta, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and this commentary is called Abhoga, 
The Abhoga commentary is largely inspired by the Vedanta- 
kalpa-taru-parimala^ though in many cases it diflFers from and 
criticizes it. In addition to these there are also other commentaries 
on the Bhamati, such as the Bhdmati-tilaka, the Bhdmati-vildsa, 
the BhdmatUvydkhyd by Srirahganatha and another commentary 
on the Veddnta- kalpa-taru, by Vaidyanatha Payagunda, called the 
Veddnta-kalpa-taru-tnanjari. 

Vacaspati defines truth and reality as immediate self-revelation 
{sva-prakdiata) which is never contradicted [abddhita). Only the 
pure self can be said to be in this sense ultimately real. He thus 
definitely rejects the definition of reality as the participation of the 
class-concept of being, as the Naiyayikas hold, or capacity of doing 
work (artha-kriyd-kdritva), as the Buddhists hold. He admits two 
kinds of ajndna, as psychological and as forming the material cause 
of the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the material 
world outside. Thus he says in his commentary on the Sankara- 

^ Amalananda also wrote another work, called Sastra-darpana, in which, 
taking the different topics (adhikaranas) of the Brahma-sOtras, he tried to give a 
plain and simple general explanation of the whole topic without entering into 
much discussion on the interpretations of the different tUtras on the topic. These 
general lectures on the adhikaranas of the Brahma-sUtras did not, however, reveal 
any originality of views on the part of Amalananda, but were based on VBcaa- 
pati’s interpretation, and were but reflections of his views, as Amalananda 
himself admits in the second verse of the Sdstra-darparw {Vdcaspatt-mati^vimhi- 
tarn ddariam prdrabhe vimalam ) — Sri Vaj^ii VilBsa Press, igij.Srirangam, Madras. 
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bha^Uy I. iii. 30, that at the time of the great dissolution {tnahd- 
pralaya) all products of avidya^ such as the psychical frame 
{antahkarana)y cease to have any functions of their own, but 
are not on account of that destroyed ; they are at that time merged 
in the indescribable avidydy their root cause, and abide there 
as potential capacities {sUkftnena iakti-rupena) together with the 
wrong impressions and psychological tendencies of illusion. When 
the state of mahd-pralaya is at an end, moved by the will of God, 
they come out like the limbs of a tortoise or like the rejuvenation 
during rains of the bodies of frogs which have remained inert and 
lifeless all the year round, and then, being associated with their 
proper tendencies and impressions, they assume their particular 
names and forms as of old before the mahd-pralaya. Though 
all creation takes place through God’s will, yet God’s will is also 
determined by the conditions of karma and the impressions pro- 
duced by it. This statement proves that he believed in avidya 
as an objective entity of an indescribable nature (anirvdcyd 
avidya) y into which all world-products disappear during the 
mahd-pralaya and out of which they reappear in the end and 
become associated with psychological ignorance and wrong im- 
pressions which had also disappeared into it at the time of the 
mahd-pralaya, Avidya thus described resembles very much the 
prakrti of Yoga, into which all the world-products disappear 
during a mahd-pralaya together with the fivefold avidyd and their 
impressions, which at the time of creation become associated with 
their own proper buddhis. In the very adoration hymn of the 
Bhdmati Vacaspati speaks of avidyd being twofold {avidyd- 
dvitaya)y and says that all appearances originate from Brahman 
in association with or with the accessory cause {sahakdri-kdrana) 
of the two avidyds {avidyd-dvitaya-sacivasya). In explaining this 
passage Amalmanda points out that this refers to two avidyds y one 
as a beginningless positive entity and the other as the preceding 
series of beginningless false impressions {anyd pUrvdpUrva-bhrama- 
samskdrak). There is thus one aspect of avidyd which forms the 
material stuff of the appearances; but the appearances could not 
have been appearances if they were not illusorily identified with 
the immediate and pure self-revelation {sva-prakdid cit). Each 
individual person {jlva) confuses and misapprehends his psychical 
frame and mental experiences as intelligent in themselves, and 
it is by such an illusory confusion that these psychical states 
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attain any meaning as appearances ; for otherwise these appearances 
could not have been expressed at all. But how does the person 
come in, since the concept of a person itself presupposes the very 
confusion which it is supposed to make? To this Vacaspati’s reply 
is that the appearance of the personality is due to a previous false 
confusion, and that to another previous false confusion (cf. Man- 
dana). So each false confusion has for its cause a previous false 
confusion, and that another false confusion and so on in a beginning- 
less series . 1 1 is only through such a beginningless series of confusions 
that all the later states of confusion are to be explained. Thus, 
on the one hand the avidya operates in the individual person, the! 
jlvay as its locus or support {dsraya)^ and on the other hand it 
has the Brahman or pure self-revealing intelligence as its object 
{visaya)^ which it obscures and through which it makes its false 
appearances to be expressed, thereby giving them a false semblance 
of reality, whereby all the world-appearances seem to be manifes- 
tations of reality^. It is easy to see how this view differs from the view 
of the Satnksepa-idriraka of Sarvajnatma Muni; for in the opinion 
of the latter, the Brahman is both the support {dsraya) and the 
object (visaya) of ajndnay which means that the illusion does not 
belong to the individual person, but is of a transcendental character. 
It is not the individual person as such (jiva)^ but the pure intelli- 
gence that shines through each individual person [pratyak-cit)^ 
that is both obscured and diversified into a manifold of appearances 
in a transcendental manner. In Vacaspati’s view, however, the 
illusion is a psychological one for which the individual person is 
responsible, and it is caused through a beginningless chain of 
illusions or confusions, where each succeeding illusory experience 
is explained by a previous illusory mode of experience, and that by 
another and so on. The content of the illusory experiences is also 
derived from the indescribable avidya, which is made to appear as 
real by their association with Brahman, the ultimately real and 
self-revealing Being. The illusory appearances, as they are, cannot 
be described as being existent or non-existent ; for, though they 
seem to have their individual existences, they are always negated 
by other existences, and none of them have that kind of reality 
which can be said to defy all negation and contradiction ; and it 
is only such uncontradicted self-revelation that can be said to be 

^ It IB in the letter view that VScaspati diffen from Ma^^ana, on whoBe 
Brahma-siddhi he wrote his Tattva-samtk^d, 
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ultimately real. The unreality of world-appearances consists in the 
fact that they are negated and contradicted ; and yet they are not 
absolutely non-existent like a hare’s horn, since, had they been so, 
they could not have been experienced at all. So in spite of the fact 
that the appearances are made out of avidydy they have so far 
as any modified existence can be ascribed to them, the Brahman 
as their underlying ground, and it is for this reason that Brahman 
is to be regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. As soon as 
this Brahman is realized, the appearances vanish; for the root of 
all appearances is their illusory confusion with reality, the Brahman. 
In the Bhdmati commentary on Sankara’s commentary, ii. ii. 28, 
Vacaspati points out that according to the Sankara Vedanta the 
objects of knowledge are themselves indescribable in their nature 
(anirvacaniyam ntladi) and not mere mental ideas (na hi brahma-- 
vadino nilddy-dkdrdrn vittim abhyupagacchanti kintu anirvacaniyam 
nilddi). The external objects therefore are already existent 
outside of the perceiver, only their nature and stuff are inde- 
scribable and irrational {anirvdcya). Our perceptions therefore 
refer always to such objects as their excitants or producers, and 
they are not of the nature of pure sensations or ideas generated 
from within, without the aid of such external objects. 


Sarvajnatma Muni (a.d. 900). 

Sarvajnatma Muni was a disciple of Suresvaracarya, the direct 
disciple of Sankara, to whom at the beginning of his work Satnk- 
sepa-sdriraka he offers salutation by the name Deve^vara, the word 
being a synonym of the word sura in Sure^vara. The identification of 
Deve^vara with Suresvara is made by Rama Tirtha, the commentator 
on the Sarnksepa-sdrlraka^ and this identification does not come 
into conflict with anything else that is known about Sarvajnatma 
Muni either from the text of his work or from other references to 
him in general. It is said that his other name was Nityabodhacarya. 
The exact date of neither Suresvara nor Sarvajnatma can be 
definitely determined. Mr Pandit in his introduction to the Gauda- 
vaho expresses the view that, since Bhavabhuti was a pupil of 
Kumarila, Kumarila must have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century, and, since Sankara was a contemporary of Kumarila (on the 
testimony of the Saiikara-dig-vijaya)^ he must have lived either in 
the seventh century or in the first half of the eighth century. In the 
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first volume of the present work Sankara was placed between A.D. 
780-820. The arguments of Mr Pandit do not raise any new point 
for consideration. His theory that Bhavabhuti was a pupil of Kuma- 
rila is based on the evidence of two manuscripts, where, at the end of 
an act of the Malati-M^hava, it is said that the work was written 
by a pupil of Kumarila. This evidence, as I have noticed elsewhere, 
is very slender. The tradition that Sankara was a contemporary of 
Kumarila, based as it is only on the testimony of the Sankara-dig~ 
vijaya^ cannot be seriously believed. All that can be said is that 
Kumarila probably lived not long before Sankara, if one can infer^ 
this from the fact that Sankara does not make any reference toj 
Kumarila. Hence there seems to be no reason why the traditionally\ 
accepted view that Sankara was born in Samvat 844, or a.d. 788, \ 
or Kali age 3889, should be given up^. Taking the approximate - 
date of Sankara’s death to be about a.d. 820 and taking into con- 
sideration that Suresvara, the teacher of Sarvajhatman, occupied 
his high pontifical position for a long time, the supposition that 
Sarvajnatman lived in a.d. 900 may not be very far wrong. More- 
over, this does not come into conflict with the fact that Vacaspati, 
who probably wrote his earlier work the Nydya-suri-nihandha in 
A.D. 842, also wrote his commentary' on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi 
when Suresvara was occupying the pontifical position. 

Sarvajnatma Muni was thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Vacaspati Misra. In his Samksepa-sdriraka he tries to describe 
the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophy, as explained 
by Sankara. This work, which is probably the only work of his 
that is known to us, is divided into four chapters, written in verses 
of different metres. It contains in the first chapter 563 verses, 
in the second 248, in the third 365 and in the fourth 63. In the 
first chapter of the work he maintains that pure Brahman is the 
ultimate cause of everything through the instrumentality (dvdta) 
of ajnana. The ajndna^ which rests on {diraya) the pure self and 
operates on it as its object {visaya), covers its real nature {acchadyd) 
and creates delusory appearances (viksipati), thereby producing 
the threefold appearances of God (Isvara), soul (jlva) and the 
world. This ajndna has no independent existence, and its effects 
are seen only through the pure self {cid~dtman) as its ground and 
object, and its creations are all false. The pure self is directly 
perceived in the state of dreamless sleep as being of the nature 
^ See Arya^vuiyd^tudhd^kara, pp. 226, 227. 
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of pure bliss and happiness without the slightest touch of sorrow ; 
and pure bliss can only be defined as that which is the ultimate 
end and not under any circumstances a means to anything else; 
such is also the pure self, which cannot be regarded as being a 
means to anything else ; moreover, there is the fact that everyone 
always desires his self as the ultimate object of attainment which 
he loves above anything else. Such an infinite love and such an 
ultimate end cannot be this limited self, which is referred to as the 
agent of our ordinary actions and the sufferer in the daily concerns 
of life. The intuitive perception of the seers of the Upanisads also 
confirms the truth of the self as pure bliss and the infinite. The 
illusory impositions on the other hand are limited appearances 
of the subject and the object which merely contribute to the 
possibility of false attribution and cannot therefore be real {na 
vdstavam tat). When the Brahman is associated with ajndna there 
are two false entities, viz. the ajndna and the Brahman as asso- 
ciated with the ajndna\ but this does not imply that the pure 
Brahman, which underlies all these false associations, is itself also 
false, since this might lead to the criticism that, everything being 
false, there is no reality at all, as some of the Buddhists contend. 
A distinction is drawn here between ddhdra and adhisthana. The 
pure Brahman that underlies all appearances is the true adhi- 
sthdna (ground), while the Brahman as modified by the false ajndna 
is a false ddhdra or a false object to which the false appearances 
directly refer. All illusory appearances are similarly experienced. 
Thus in the experience “I perceive this piece of silver” (in the 
case of the false appearance of a piece of conch-shell as silver) the 
silvery character or the false appearance of the silver is associated 
with the “this” element before the perceiver, and the “this” 
element in its turn, as the false object, becomes associated with 
the false silver as the “this silver.” But, though the objectivity 
of the false silver as the “this” before the perceiver is false, the 
“this” of the true object of the conch-shell is not false. It is the 
above kind of double imposition of the false appearance on the 
object and of the false object on the false appearance that is known 
as parasparddhydsa. It is only the false object that appears in. the 
illusory appearance and the real object lies untouched. The inner 
psychical frame {antahkarand) to a certain extent on account of 
its translucent character resembles pure Brahman, and on account 
of this similarity it is often mistaken for the pure self and the pure 
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self is mistaken for the antahkarana. It may be contended that there 
could be no antahkarana without the illusory imposition, and so it 
could not itself explain the nature of illusion. The reply given to 
such an objection is that the illusory imposition and its conse- 
quences are beginningless and there is no point of time to 
which one could assign its beginning. Hence, though the present 
illusion may be said to have taken its start with the antahkarana, the 
antahkarana is itself the product of a previous imposition, and that 
of a previous antahkarana, and so on without a beginning. Just as 
in the illusion of the silver in the conch-shell, though tjiere is the 
piece of conch-shell actually existing, yet it is not separately seen, 
and all that is seen to exist is the unreal silver, so the real Brahman 
exists as the ground, though the world during the time of its ap- 
pearance is felt to be the only existing thing and the Brahman is 
not felt to be existent separately from it. Yet this ajridna has no 
real existence and exists only for the ignorant. It can only be 
removed when the true knowledge of Brahman dawns, and it is 
only through the testimony of the Upanisads that this knowledge 
can dawn ; for there is no other means of insight into the nature of 
Brahman. Truth again is defined not as that which is amenable 
to proof, but as that which can be independently and directly felt. 
The ajhdna, again, is defined as being positive in its nature {bhdva- 
rupam) and, though it rests on the pure Brahman, yet, like butter 
in contact with fire, it also at its touch under certain circumstances 
melts away. The positive character of ajiidna is felt in the world 
in its materiality and in ourselves as our ignorance. The real ground 
cause, however, according to the testimony of the Upanisads, is 
the pure Brahman, and the ajhdna is only the instrument or the 
means by which it can become the cause of all appearances ; but, 
ajhdna not being itself in any way the material cause of the world, 
Sarvajfiatman strongly holds that Brahman in association and 
jointly with ajhdna cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The ajhdna is only a secondary means, without which 
the transformation of appearances is indeed not possible, but which 
has no share in the ultimate cause that underlies them. He definitely 
denies that Brahman could be proved by any inference to the effect 
that that which is the cause of the production, existence and dis- 
solution of the world is Brahman, since the nature of Brahman 
can be understood only by the testimony of the scriptures. He 
indulges in long discussions in order to show how the Upanisads 
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can lead to a direct and immediate apprehension of reality as 
Brahman. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted mainly to the further 
elucidation of these doctrines. In that chapter Sarvajnatma Muni 
tries to show the difference of the Vedanta view from the Buddhist, 
which difference lies mainly in the fact that, in spite of the doctrine 
of illusion, the Vedanta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman, 
which is not admitted by the Buddhists. He also shows how the 
experiences of waking life may be compared with those of dreams. 
He then tries to show that neither perception nor other means of 
proof can prove the reality of the world-appearance and criticizes 
the philosophic views of the Samkhya, Nyaya and other systems. 
He further clarifies his doctrine of the relation of Brahman to ajnana 
and points out that the association of ajnana is not with the one 
pure Brahman, nor with individual souls, but with the pure light of 
Brahman, which shines as the basis and ground of individual souls 
(pratyaktva) ; for it is only in connection with this that the ajnana 
appears and is perceived. When with the dawn of right knowledge 
pure Brahman as one is realized, the ajnana is not felt. It is only 
in the light of Brahman as underlying the individual souls that the 
ajnana is perceived, as when one says, “I do not know what you 
say ” ; so it is neither the individual soul nor the pure one which is 
Brahman, but the pure light as it reveals itself through each and 
every individual souU. The true light of Brahman is always 
there, and emancipation means nothing more than the destruction 
of the ajnana. In the third chapter Sarvajhatman describes the 
ways (sadhana) by which one should try to destroy this ajnana and 
prepare oneself for this result and for the final Brahma knowledge. 
In the last chapter he describes the nature of emancipation and 
the attainment of Brahmahood. 

The Samksepa-sdriraka was commented upon by a number of 
distinguished writers, none of whom seem to be very old. Thus 
Nrsirnha^rama wrote a commentary called Tattva-hodhinl, Puru- 
sottama t)iksita wrote another called Subodhini, Raghavananda 
another called Vidyamrta-varsini, Visvadeva another called Sid- 
dhanta-dipa, on which Rama Tirtha, pupil of Krsna Tirtha, 

^ ndjfidnam advayasamdirayam iftam evarn 
nddvaita-vastu -vi^ayarn niiitek^andndm 
ndnanda-nitya-vi§aydirayam iffam etat 
pratyaktva-mdtra-vifaydsrayatdnubhQteh . 

Samk^epQ~sdttraka^ li. 21 1 . 
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based his commentary Anvaydrtha-prakdsika, Madhusudana Sara- 
svatl also wrote another commentary, called Samksepa-idrlraka- 
sdra-samgraha, _ 

Anandabodha Yati. 

Anandabodha is a great name in the school of Sankara Vedanta. 
He lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century^. He 
refers to Vacaspati’s Tattva-samiksd and criticizes, but without 
mentioning his name, Sarvajnatman’s viev^ of the interpretation of 
the nature of self as pure bliss. He wrote at least three works on 
Saiikara Vedanta, viz. Nydya-makaranda, Nydya-dipdvali and 
Pramdna-mdld, Of these the Nydya-makaranda was commented 
upon by Citsukha and his pupil Sukhaprakasa in works called 
Nydya-makaranda-fikd and Nydya-makaranda-vivecanl. Sukha- 
prakasa also wrote a commentary on the Nydya-dipdvali^ called 
Nydya-dipdvali-tdtparya-tikd. Anubhutisvarupa Acarya (late thir- 
teenth century), the teacher of Anandajhana, also wrote commen- 
taries on all the three works of Anandabodha. Anandabodha does 
not pretend to have made any original contribution and says that 
he collected his materials from other works which existed in his 
time^. He starts his Nydya-makaranda with the thesis that the 
apparent difference of different selves is false, since not only do 
the Upanisads hold this doctrine, but it is also intelligible on 
grounds of reason that the apparent multiplicity of selves can 
be explained on an imaginary supposition of diversity {kdlpanika- 
purusa-bheda), even though in reality there is but one soul. 
Arguing on the fact that even the illusor)^ supposition of an 
imaginary diversity may explain all appearances of diversity, 
Anandabodha tries to refute the argument of the Sdrnkhya-kdrikd 
that the diversity of souls is proved by the fact that with the birth 
and death of some there is not birth or death of others. Having 
refuted the plurality of subjects in his own way, he turns to the 
refutation of plurality of objects. He holds that difference {bheda) 
cannot be perceived by sense-perception, since difference cannot 
be perceived without perceiving both the object and all else 
from which it differs. It cannot be said that first the object is 
perceived and then the difference; for perception will naturally 

^ Mr Tripaihi in his introduction to Anandajriflna's Tarka-safftgraha givea 
Anandabodha ’s date as a.d. 1200. 

^ Ndnd^nibandha-kusuma-prabhavdvaddta- 

nydydpadtia -makaranda-kadamba efa . 

Nydya-makaranda f p. 359. 
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cease with awareness of its object, and there is no way in which 
it can operate for the comprehension of difference ; neither can it 
be held that the comprehension of difference can in any way be 
regarded as simultaneous with the perception of the sensibles. 
Nor is it possible that, when two sensibles are perceived at two 
different points of time, there could be any way in which their 
difference could be perceived; for the two sensibles cannot be 
perceived at one and the same time. It cannot, again, be said that 
the perception of any sensible, say blue, involves with it the per- 
ception of all that is not blue, the yellow, the white, the red, etc.; 
for in that case the perception of any sensible would involve the 
perception of all other objects of the world. The negation of the 
difference of an entity does not mean anything more than the 
actual position of it. It is not, however, right to hold that all positive 
entities are of the nature of differences ; for this is directly against 
all experience. If differences are perceived as positive entities, 
then to comprehend their differences further differences would be 
required, and there would thus be a vicious infinite. Moreover, 
differences, being negative in their nature, cannot be regarded as 
capable of being perceived as positive sensibles. Whether differ- 
ence is taken as a subject or a predicate in the form “the 
difference of the jug from the pillar,” or “the jug is different from 
the pillar,” in either case there is comprehension of an earlier and 
more primitive difference between the two objects, on the basis of 
which the category of difference is realized. 

Anandabodha then discusses the different theories of error held 
by the Nyaya, Mimarnsa, Buddhism, etc. and supports the anirva- 
canlya theory of error^. In this connection he records his view as to 
why nescience {avidya) has to be admitted as the cause of world- 
appearance. He points out that the variety and multiplicity of 
world-appearance cannot be explained without the assumption of 
a cause which forms its substance. Since this world-appearance 
is unreal, it cannot come out of a substance that is real, nor can it 
come out of something absolutely non-existent and unreal, since 
such a thing evidently could not be the cause of anything; hence, 
since the cause of world-appearance cannot be either real or unreal, 
it must have for its cause something which is neither real nor 
unreal, and the neither-real-nor-unreal entity is avidya^, 

* See the first volume of the present work, ch. x, p. 485. 

* Nyaya^makaranda^ pp. 122, 123. 
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He next proceeds to prove the doctrine that the self is of the 
nature of pure consciousness {atmanah samvid-rUpatva). This be 
does, firstly, by stating the view that awareness in revealing itself 
reveals also immediately its objects, and secondly, by arguing that 
even though objects of awareness may be varying, there is still 
the unvarying consciousness which continues the same even when 
there is no object. If there were only the series of awarenesses 
arising and ceasing and if there were constant and persistent 
awarenesses abiding all the time, how could one note the difference 
between one awareness and another, between blue and yellow? 
Referring to avidya^ he justifies the view of its being supported 
on Brahman, because avidya^ being indefinable in its nature, i.e. 
being neither negative nor positive, there can be no objection to its 
being regarded as supported on Brahman. Moreover, Brahman can 
only be regarded as omniscient in its association with avidyd^SAWCG all 
relations are of the nature of avidya and there cannot be any omni- 
science without a knowledge of the relations. In his Nydya-dipavali 
he tries by inference to prove the falsity of the world-appearance 
on the analogy of the falsity of the illusory silver. His method of 
treatment is more or less the same as the treatment in the Advaita- 
siddhi of Madhusudana Sarasvatl at a much later period. There 
is practically nothing new in his Pramdna-mdld. It is a small work 
of about twenty-five pages, and one can recognize here the argu- 
ments of the Nydya^makaranda in a somewhat different form and 
with a different emphasis. Most of Anandabodha’s arguments were 
borrowed by the later writers of the Vedanta school. Vyasatirtha 
of the Madhva school of Vedanta collected most of the standard 
Vedanta arguments from Anandabodha and Prakasatman for re- 
futation in his Nydydmrta, and these were again refuted by 
Madhusudana’s great work, the Advaita-siddhi, and these refuted in 
their turn in Rama Tirtha’s Nydydmrta-tarahgini. The history 
of this controversy will be dealt with in the third volume of the 
present work. 


Maha-vidya and the Development of Logical Formalism. 

The Buddhists had taken to the use of the dialectic method 
of logical discussions even from the time of Nagarjuna. But this 
was by no means limited to the Buddhists. The Naiyayikas had 
also adopted these methods, as is well illustrated by the waitings 
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of Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana and others. 
Sankara himself had utilized this method in the refutation of 
Buddhistic, Jaina, Vai^esika and other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy. But, though these writers largely adopted the dialectic 
methods of Nagarjuna’s arguments, there seems to be little attempt 
on their part to develop the purely formal side of Nagarjuna’s 
logical arguments, viz. the attempt to formulate definitions with 
the strictest formal rigour and to offer criticisms with that over- 
emphasis of formalism and scholasticism which attained their cul- 
mination in the writings of later Nyaya writers such as Raghunatha 
Siromani, Jagadisa Bhattacarya, Mathuranatha Bhattacarya and 
Gadadhara Bhattacarya. It is generally believed that such methods 
of overstrained logical formalism were first started by Gahgesa 
Upadhyaya of Mithila early in the thirteenth century. But the 
truth seems to be that this method of logical formalism was 
steadily growing among certain writers from as early as the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. One notable instance of it is the formu- 
lation of the mahd’Vidya modes of syllogism by Kularka Pandita 
in the eleventh century. There is practically no reference to this 
syllogism earlier than Sriharsa(A.D. 1187)^. References 
to this syllogism are found in the writings of Citsukha Acarya 
( a . d . 1220), Amalananda, called also Vyasasrama ( a . d . 1247), 
Anandajnana ( a . d . 1260), Venkata ( a . d . 1369), Sesa Sariigadhara 
( a . d . 1450) and others^. The maha-vidya syllogisms were started 
probably some time in the eleventh centur)^ and they continued 
to be referred to or refuted by writers till the fifteenth century, 
though it is curious to notice that they were not mentioned by 
Gaiige^a or any of his followers, such as Raghunatha, Jagadisa 
and others, in their discussions on the nature of kevaldnvayi types 
of inference. 


^ gandhe gandhantara-prasanjika na ca yuktir asti; iadastitve vd kd no hdnih\ 
tasyd apy asmdhhih khandanlyatvat. Srihar§a*s Khandana-khanda~khddya,p. 1 1 8 1 , 
Chowkhamba edition. 

* athavd ayam ghaiah etadghatdnyatve salt vedyatvanadhikarandnya-paddr- 
hatvdt palavad ity-ddimahdvidya-prayogair apt itedyatva-siddhir apy uhanlyd . — 
Citsukha Acar>^a*s Tattva-pradlpikd^p. 13, also p. 304. The commentator Pratyag- 
rupa-bhagavSn mentions Kularka Pa^dita by name, evam sarvd mahavidyds tac- 
chdyd vdnye prayogdh khandanlyd iti , — AmalSnanda’s Veddnta-kalpa-taru, p. 304 
(Benares, 1895). sarvdsv eva mahdvidydsUf etc. — AnandajftSna's Tarka-samgrahaf 
p. 22. Also Venkata’s Nydya-parisuddhi, pp. 125, 126, 273-276, etc., and 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa with Sarvartha-siddhi, pp. 478, 485, 486-491. Mr M. R. 
Telang has collected all the above references to mahd-vidyd in his introduction 
to the Mahd~vidyd-vi 4 ombana, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda, 1920. 
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In all probability maha-vidyd syllogisms were first started by 
Kularka Pandita in his Daia-sloki-mahd-vidyd-sutra containing 
sixteen different types of definitions for sixteen different types 
of maha-vidya syllogisms. Assuming that Kularka Pandita, the 
founder of maha-vidya syllogisms, flourished in the eleventh 
century, it may well be suggested that many other writers had 
written on this subject before Vadindra refuted them in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Not only does Vadindra refer 
to the arguments of previous writers in support of maha-vidya and 
in refutation of it in his Maha-vidyd-vidambana^ but Bhuvana- 
sundara Suri also in his commentary on the Maha-vidya-vidambana 
refers to other critics of maha-vidyd. Recently two different com- 
mentaries have been discovered on maha-vidyd, by Purusottama- 
vana and Purnaprajna. Venkata in his Nyaya-parisuddhi refers to 
the Mahd-vidya, the Mdna-manohara and the Pramdna-manjari, 
and Srinivasa in his commentary Nydya-sdra on the Nydya-pari- 
iuddhi describes them as works which deal with roundabout 
syllogisms {vakrdnumdnay . This shows that for four or five 
centuries maha-vidya syllogisms were in certain quarters supported 
and refuted from the eleventh century to the sixteenth century. 

It is well known that the great Mimamsa writers, such as 
Kumarila Bhatta and his followers, believed in the doctrine of the 
eternity of sounds, while the followers of the Nyaya and V aisesika, 
called also Yaugacaryas, regarded sound as non-eternal {anitya). 
Mahd-vidya modes were special modes of syllogism, invented prob- 
ably by Kularka Pandita for refuting the Mimamsa arguments of 
the eternity of sounds and proving the non -eternity of sounds. If 
these modes of syllogism could be regarded as valid, they would 
also have other kinds of application for the proving or disproving 
of other theories and doctrines. The special feature of the mahd^ 
vidyd syllogisms consisted in their attempt to prove a thesis by 
the kevaldnvayi method. Ordinarily concomitance {vydpti) con- 
sists in the existence of the reason {hetu) in association with the 
probandum and its non-existence in all places where the pro- 
bandum is absent {sddhyabhavavad-avrttitvam). But the kevaldn- 
vayi form of inference which is admitted by the Naiyayikas applies 
to those cases where the probandum is so universal that there is 
no case where it is absent, and consequently it cannot have a 
reason (hetu) whose concomitance with it can be determined by 

^ See M, R. Telang's introduction to the Mahd-vidyd‘vi4ambana. 
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its non-existence in all cases where the probandum is absent and 
its existence in all cases where the probandum is present. Thus in 
the proposition, “This is describable or nameable {idam abhi^ 
dheyam) because it is knowable {prameyatvdt)'^ both the pro- 
bandum and the reason are so universal that there is no case where 
their concomitance can be tested by negative instances. Mahd~vidyd 
syllogisms were forms of kevaldnvayi inference of this type, and 
there were sixteen different varieties of it which had this advantage 
associated with them, that, they being kevaldnvayi forms of 
syllogism, it was not easy to criticize them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of concomitance of the reason and the probandum, as no 
negative instances are available in their case. In order to make it 
possible that a kevaldnvayi form of syllogism should be applicable 
for affirming the non-etemity of sound, Kularka tried to formulate 
propositions in sixteen different ways so that on kevaldnvayi lines 
such an affirmation might be made about a subject that by virtue 
of it the non-eternity of sound should follow necessarily as 
the only consequence, other possible alternatives being ruled 
out. It is this indirect approach of inference that has been by 
the critics of mahd-vidyd styled roundabout syllogism. Thus 
mahd-vidyd has been defined as that method of syllogism by which 
a specific probandum which it is desired to prove by the joint 
method of agreement and difference (3, anvaya-vyatireki-sddhya- 
visesam vady-abhimatam sddhayati) \^ proved by the necessary impli- 
cation of the existence of a particular probandum in a particular 
subject {2j pakse vydpaka-pratitya-paryavasdna-baldt)^ affirmed by 
the existence of hetu in the subject on kevaldnvayi lines (i , kevaldn- 
vayini vydpake pravartamdno hetuh). In other words, a reason which 
exists in a probandum inseparably abiding in a subject (paksa) 
without failure (proposition 1) proves {sddhayati)^ by virtue of the 
fact, that such an unfailing existence of that probandum in that 
subject in that way is only possible under one supposition (pro- 
position 2), namely, the affirmation of another probandum in 
another subject (e.g. the affirmation of the probandum “non- 
eternity to the subject “ sound which is generally sought to be 
proved by the direct method of agreement and difference (pro- 
position 3). This may be understood by following a typical mahd- 
vidyd syllogism. Thus it is said that by reason of knowability 
{meyatva) as such the self, dissociated from the relations of all 
eternal and non-eternal qualities of all other objects excepting 
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sound, is related to a non-eternal entity (afwa sabdetardnitya-nitya-- 
yavrttitvdnadhikarandnitya-vrtti-dharmavdn meyatvad ghafavat ) . 
Now by the qualifying adjunct of “ self ” the self is dissociated from 
all qualities that it shares with all other eternal and non-eternal 
objects excepting sound, and the consequence is that it is left only 
with some kind of non-eternal quality in relation with sound, as 
this was left out of consideration in the qualifying adjunct, which 
did not take sound within its purview. Since many relations are 
also on the Nyaya view treated as qualities, such a non-etemal 
relation of the self to sound may be their mutual difference or 
their mutual negation (anyonydbhdva). Now, if the self, which is 
incontestably admitted to be eternal, has such a non-eternal quality 
or relation to sound, then this can only be under one supposition, 
viz. that sound is non-eternal. But, since all other non-eternal 
relations that the self may have to other non-etemal objects, 
and all other eternal relations that it may have to other eternal 
objects, and all other such relations that it may have to all 
eternal and non-eternal objects jointly, except sound, have already 
been taken out of consideration by the qualifying phrase, the in- 
separable and unfailing non-eternal quality that the self may have, 
in the absence of any negative instances, is in relation to sound ; 
but, if it has a non-eternal quality in relation to sound, then this 
can be so only under one supposition, viz. that sound is itself 
non-eternal; for the self is incontestably known as eternal. This 
indirect and roundabout method of syllogism is known as rnahd- 
vidya. It is needless to multiply examples to illustrate all the 
sixteen types of propositions of tnaha-vidyd syllogism, as they are 
all formed on the same principle with slight variations. 

Vadindra in his AIcihd-vidyd-z'idcfnbGfia refuted these types of 
syllogism as false, and it is not known that any one else tried to 
revive them by refuting Vadindra’s criticisms. Vadindra styles 
himself in the colophon at the end of the first chapter of 
his Maha-vidya-vidambana ‘ ‘ II ara-kinkara-nydydedrya-parama- 
pandita-bhatta-vadindra:^ and in the concluding verse of his work 
refers to Yogisvara as his preceptor. The above epithets of Hara^ 
ktnkara, nydydedrya, etc. do not show however what his real name 
was. Mr Telang points out in his introduction to the Maha-vidyd- 
vidambana that his pupil Bhatta Raghava in his commentary on 
Bhasarvajna’s Nydya-sdr a, called Nydya^sdra-vkdra^rtftTS to him 
by the name Mahadeva. Vadindra ’s real name, then, was MahSdeva, 
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and the rest of the epithets were his titles. Bhatta Raghava says that 
the name of Vadlndra’s father was Sarahga. Bhatta Raghava gives 
his own date in the Saka era . The sentence however is liable to two dif- 
ferent constructions, giving us two different dates, viz. a.d. 1252 and 
1352. But, judging from the fact that Vadindra was a religious coun- 
sellor of King Srisirnha (also called Sihghana) , who reigned in Deva- 
giri A.D. 1210-1247, and that in all probability he lived before 
Venkata (a.d, i267-i369),who refers to his Maha-vidya-vidambana^ 
Mr Telang ssuggests that we should take a.d. 1252 to be the date of 
Bhatta Raghava; and, since he was a pupil of Vadindra, one may 
deduct about 27 years from his date and fix Vadindra’s date as 
A.D. 1225. Mr Telang points out that such a date would agree with 
the view that he was a religious counsellor of King Srisimha. 
Vadindra refers to Udayana (a.d. 984) and Sivaditya Misra 
(a.d. 975-1025). Mr Telang also refers to two other works of 
Vadindra, viz. Rasa-sdra and Kanada-sutra-nibandha, and argues 
from allusions contained in Vadindra*s Maha-vidyd-vidambana 
that he must have written other works in refutation of maha-vidyd. 
V^dindrd.'sMahd-vidyd~vidambana consists of three chapters. In the 
first chapter he gives an exposition of the maha-z idyd syllogisms ; the 
second and third chapters are devoted to the refutation of these syllo- 
gisms. Vadlndra^s Maha-vidya-vidambana has two commentaries, 
one called Mahd-vidyd-vidambana-zydkhydna^ by Anandapurna 
(a.d. i6oo), and the other, called Vydkhydna-dipikd, by Bhuvana- 
sundara Suri (a.d. 1400). In addition to these Bhuvanasundara 
Suri also wrote a small work called the Laghu-maha-vidyd-vidatn- 
bana and a commentary, Alaha-vidyd-vivarana-tippana, on a 
Maha-vidya-dasailoki-vivarana by an unknown author. 

The main points of Vadindra ’s criticisms may briefly be stated 
as follows: He says that it is not possible that there should be a 
proper reason {hetu) which has no negative instances (kevaldnvayi- 
hetor eva nirvaktum asakyatvdt). It is difficult to prove that any 
particular quality should exist everywhere and that there should 
not be any instance or case where it does not occur. In the third 
chapter he shows that not only is it not possible to have kevaldnvayi 
hetus, but that even in arguments on the basis of such kevaldnvayi 
hetu there would be great scope for fallacies of self-contradiction 
(sva-vydghdta) and fallacies of illicit distribution of the middle term 
{anai^ntikatva) and the like. He also shows how all these fallacies 
apply to all the maha-vidya syllogisms invented by Kularka Pandita. 
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It is needless for our present purposes to enter into any elaborate 
logical discussion of Vadindra; for the present digression on 
maha-vidya syllogisms is introduced here only to show that 
scholastic logicisms were not first introduced by Sriharsa, but 
had already come into fashion a few centuries before him, 
though Siiharsa was undoubtedly the most prominent of those 
who sought to apply these scholastic methods in philosophy. 

It will thus be seen that the fashion of emphasizing the em- 
ployment of logical formalism as a method in philosophy was 
inherited by the Naiyayikas and Vedantists alike from Buddhists 
like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and others in the third and the fourth 
centuries and their later successors in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries. But during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries one 
notices a steady development on this side in the works of prominent 
Nyaya writers such as Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Miira 
and Udayana and Vedantic authors such as the great master 
Sankaracarya, Vacaspati Miira and Anandabodha Yati. But the 
school of abstract and dry formalism may be said to have properly 
begun with Kularka Pandita, or the authors of the Mdna-manohara 
and Pramdna-mafijari in the latter part of the eleventh century, and 
to have been carried on in the works of a number of other writers, 
until we come to Gahgesa of the early thirteenth century, w^ho 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the introduction 
of the new concepts of avacchedakatd, w^hich may be regarded as a 
new turning point after vydpti. This work W’as further carried 
on extremely elaborately by his later successors, the great writers 
of this new school of logic {navya-nydya), Raghunatha Siromani, 
Jagadisa Bhattacarya, Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others. On the 
Vedanta side this formalism was carried on by Sriharsa (a.d. i 187), 
Citsukha of about a.d. 1220 (of w'hom Vadindra was a contem- 
porary), Anandajnana or Anandagiri of about a.d. 1260 and through 
a number of minor writers until we come to Xrsimha^rama 
and Madhusudana Sarasvati of the seventeenth century. It may 
be surmised that formal criticisms of Sriharsa w^ere probably 
largely responsible for a new aw^akening in the Naiyayikas, who 
began to direct their entire attention to a perfecting of their 
definitions and discussions on strict lines of formal accuracy and 
preciseness to the utter neglect of the collection of new data, new 
experiences or the investigation of new problems or new lines of 
enquiry, which is so essential for the development of true philo- 
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sophy. But, when once they started perfecting the purely logical 
appliances and began to employ them successfully in debates, it 
became essential for all Vedantists also to master the ways of this 
new formalism for the defence of their old views, with utter 
neglect of new creations in philosophy. Thus in the growth of 
the history of the dialectic of logical formalism in the Vedanta 
system of thought it is found that during the eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries the element of formalism was 
at its lowest and the controversies of the Vedanta with the 
Buddhists, Mimamsists and Naiyayikas were based largely on the 
analysis of experience from the Vedantic standpoint and its general 
approach to philosophy. But in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries the controversy was largely with the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
and dominated by considerations of logical formalism above every- 
thing else. Criticisms became for the most part nothing more than 
criticisms of Nyaya and Vaisesika definitions. Parallel to this a 
new force was gradually growing during these centuries in the 
writings of Ramanuja and his followers, and in the succeeding 
centuries the followers of Madhva, the great Vaisnava writer, began 
to criticize the Vedantists (of the Sankara school) very strongly. 
It is found therefore that from the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
the Vedantic attack was largely directed against the followers of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. A history of this controversy will be given 
in the third and fourth volumes of the present work. But the 
method of logical formalism had attained such an importance by 
this time that, though the Vaisnavas brought in many new con- 
siderations and points of view in philosophy, the method of logical 
formalism never lost its high place in dialectic discussions. 


Vedanta Dialectic of Sriharsa (a.d 1150). 

Sriharsa flourished probably during the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. Udayana, the great Nyaya wTiter, lived towards the 
end of the tenth century^ as is evident from the colophon of his 
Laksanavali^ , Sriharsa often refutes the definitions of Udayana, 
and therefore must have flourished after him. Again, the great 
logician Gangesa of Mithila refers to Sriharsa and refutes his 

^ tarkdmhQrdifika{t^o())pramite^ atitepi iakdntatah 

var^esQdayanai cakre subodhdm lakfandvailm. 

Lakfa^dvaiff p. 72, Siircndralftl Gosvftmin’s edition, Benares, 1900. 
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views, and, since Gahgesa lived in a.d. 1200, Sriharsa must have 
lived before that date. Accordingly Sriharsa was after Udayana 
and before Gahgesa, i.e. between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
A.D. At the end of his book he refers to himself as honoured by 
the King of Kanauj {Kmiyakubjesvara), It is probable that this 
king may be Jayacandra of Kanauj, who was dethroned about 
A.D. 1195^ In his poetical work Naisadha-carita he mentions at 
the end of the several chapters many works of his, such as Arnava- 
varnana, Gaudorvisa-kula-prasasti, Nava-sahasanka-carita^ Vtjaya- 
prasastiy ^iva-sakti-siddhi, Sthairya-vicdrana, Chandah-prasastiy 
and also Isvardbhisandhi and Pancanaliya kdzya^. The fact that 
he wrote a work eulogizing the race of the kings of Gauda leads 
one to suspect that he may have been one of the five Brahmans 
invited by Adisura of Bengal from Kanauj in the early part of 
the eleventh century, in which case Sriharsa would have to be 
placed at that time, and cannot be associated with Jayacandra, 
who was dethroned in A.D. 1195. Sriharsa ’s most important philo- 
sophical contribution was the Khandana-khanda-khadya (lit. *‘lhe 
sweets of refutation”), in which he attempts to refute all defini- 
tions of the Nyaya system intended to justify the reality^ of the 
categories of experience and tries to show that the world and 
all world-experiences are purely phenomenal and have no reality 
behind them. The only reality is the self-luminous Brahman of pure 
consciousness^. His polemic is against the Nyaya, which holds that 

^ Anandapurna in his commentar>’ on the Kkandana-khanda-Lhadya^ called 
Khandana-phakhkd, explains Kanyakubjesvara as K^lslrflja, i.e. of KflsI or 

Benares. 

* None of these however are a\ailable. 

* J 5 rihar§a at the end of this work speaks of having purposely made it ex- 
tremely knotty here and there, so that no one could understand its dilhcultiea 
easily except when explained by the teacher. Thus he says; 

gre^ntha-granthir iha kvacii kvacid api nydsi prayatnun mayd 
prdjiiammanya-mand hathena palhitlmdsmin khalah khelatu, 
sraddharaddha-guruh slathlkrta-drdha-granthih samdsddayat 
tv etat-tarkarasormnn-majjana sukhe^v dsattjanam sajjanah. 

Khandana-khanda-khddya, p. 1341. ChoukhamljS Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Benares, 1914. 

Several commentaries have been written on this celebrated work by various 
people, e.g. Khandana^mandana by Param&nanda, Khandana-mandana by 
Bhavandtha, Didhiii by Raghun^tha ^iromani, Prakdia by Vardhamftna, Vidyd* 
bharanJ by Vidyabharapa, Vidyd-sdgarl by VidyasSgara, Khandam-fthd by 
Padmanibha Pandita, Ananda-vardhana by Sankara Misra, Srl~darpafia by 
^ubhaiikara, Khandana-maha-tarka by Caritrasirpha, Khandana~khan 4 ami by 
Pragalbha Misra, Si^ya hitai^inl by Padman&bha, Khandana-kuthdra by Goku- 
lanZUha Upadhy^ya. At least one refutation of it was attempted by the Naiy&- 
yikas, as is evidenced by the work of a later Vfleaspati (a.d. 1350) from Bengal, 
called Khandanoddhdra. 
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whatever is known has a well-defined real existence, and Sriharsa’s 
main point is to prove that all that is known is indefinable and 
unreal, being only of a phenomenal nature and having only a relative 
existence based on practical modes of acceptance, customs and 
conventions. But, though his chief polemic is against the Nyaya, yet, 
since his criticisms are almost wholly of a destructive nature like 
those of Nagarjuna, they could be used, with modifications, no less 
effectively against any other system. Those who criticize with the 
object of establishing positive definitions would object only to 
certain definitions or views of other schools ; but both Sriharsa 
and the nihilists are interested in the refutation of all definitions 
as such, and therefore his dialectic would be valid against all views 
and definitions of other systems^ 

He starts with the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
ever stand in need of being further known or are capable of being 
the objects of any further act of knowledge. The difference of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic Buddhists consists in this, that 
the latter hold that everything is unreal and indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions (vijndna) ; while the Vedanta makes an excep- 
tion of cognitions and holds that all the world, excepting knowledge 
or awareness, is indefinable either as existent or non-existent 
{sad-asadbhydm vilaksanam) and is unreal^. This indefinableness is 
in the nature of all things in the world and all experiences {meya- 
svabhdvdnugdminydm anirvacaniyatd), and no amount of in- 
genuity or scholarship can succeed in defining the nature of that 
which has no definable nature or existence. Sriharsa undertakes to 
show that all definitions of things or categories put fonvard by the 
Nyaya writers are absolutely hollow^ and faulty even according to 
the canons of logical discussions and definitions accepted by the 
Naiyayika; and, if no definition can stand or be supported, it 
necessarily follow^s that there can be no definitions, or, in other 
words, that fio definitions of the phenomenal world are possible 
and that the world of phenomena and all our so-called experiences 

’ Sriharsa himself admits the similarity of his criticisms to those of Nagarjuna 
and says: tatha hi yadi dariane^u sitnya-vadanirvaamlya-pak^ayor dsrayanatn 
tada tavad amtifdtfi nir-badhawa sdrva-pathlnatdy etc. Khandana-khanda- 
khddya, pp. 229-230, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1914. 

* By the idealistic Buddhists Sriharsa here means the idealism of the 
Lankdvatdra, from which he quotes the following verse : 

huddhyd vivicyonidndndm svabhdro ndvadhdryate 
ato nirabhilapyds te nissvabhdvdi ca dehtdh, 

Laiikdvatdra-sUtra, p. 287, Otani University Press, 1923. 
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of it are indefinable. So the Vedantist can say that the unreality 
of the world is proved. It is useless for any one to attempt to find 
out what is true by resorting to arguments ; for the arguments can 
be proved to be false even by the canons on which they are based. 
If anyone, however, says that the arguments of Sriharsa are open 
to the same objection and are not true, then that would only 
establish his own contention. For Sriharsa does not believe in 
the reality of his arguments and enters into them without any 
assumption of their reality or unreality. It can be contended 
that it is not possible to argue without first admitting the reality 
of the arguments. But such reality cannot be established without 
first employing the pramdnas or valid means of proof; and the 
employment of the pramdnas would require further arguments, 
and these further employment of the pramdnas and so on until 
we have vicious infinite regress. If, however, the very arguments 
employed in accordance with the canons of the opponents to 
destroy their definitions be regarded as false, this would mean that 
the opponents reject their own canons, so that the Vedantic argu- 
ments in refuting their position would be effective. The Vedanta 
is here interested only in destroying the definitions and positions 
of the opponents ; and so, unless the opponents are successful in 
defending their own positions against the attacks of the Vedanta, 
the Vedanta point of view is not refuted. So the manifold world 
of our experience is indefinable, and the one Brahman is absolutely 
and ultimately real . 

Regarding the proof that may be demanded of the ultimate 
oneness Sriharsa says that the very demand proves that the idea of 
ultimate oneness already exists, since, if the idea were not realized, 
no one could think of asking for a proof of it. Now, if it is admitted 
that the idea of absolute oneness is realized {pratita)^ then the 
question arises whether such realization is right knowledge (pramd) 
or error (apramd). If it is a right idea, then, whatever may have 
produced it, this right idea is to be regarded as valid proof. If such 
an idea is false, one cannot legitimately ask the Vedantist to adduce 
any proofs to demonstrate what is false. It may be urged that, 
though the Naiyayika considers it false, it is regarded by the 
Vedantist as true and hence the Vedantist may be called upon to 
prove that the way in which or the means of proof through which he 
came to have his idea was true. This, however, the Vedantist would 
readily deny; for, even though the idea of the absolute oneness may 
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be right, yet the way in which one happened to come by this idea 
may be wrong. There may be a fire on a hill ; but yet, if one infers 
the existence of such a fire from fog appearing as smoke, then such 
an inference is false, even though the idea of the fire may itself 
be right. Leaving aside the discussion of the propriety of such 
demands on the part of the opponents, the Vedantist says that 
the Upanisadic texts demonstrate the truth of the ultimate oneness 
of reality. 

The ultimate oneness of all things, taught in the Upanisad texts, 
cannot be said to be negatived by our perceptual experience of 
“many.” For our perception deals with individual things of the 
moment and therefore cannot apply to all things of the past, 
present, and future and establish the fact of their all being different 
from one another. Perception applies to the experience of the 
immediate present and is therefore not competent to contradict the 
universal proposition of the oneness of all things, as taught by the 
Upanisads. Again, as Sriharsa says, in our perception of the things 
of experience we do not realize the differences of the perceptual 
objects from ourselves, but the differences among the objects 
themselves. The self-revelation of knowledge also fails to show its 
difference from all objects of the world. The difference, again, of the 
perceived objects from all other things is not revealed in the nature 
of the perceived objects themselves as svarupa-bheda^ or difference 
as being of the nature of the objects which are differenced — if that 
were the case, then the false and erroneous perception of silver 
would also at once manifest its difference from the object (the 
conch-shell) on which the false silver is imposed. In this way 
Sriharsa tried to prove that the purport of non-duality, as asserted 
in the Vedic texts, is not contradicted by any other, stronger, 
proof. Most of these arguments, being of a verbal nature, may 
better here be dropped. The main stress seems to rest on the 
idea that the immediate differences between the things perceived 
do not in the least suggest or imply that they, in their essence 
or in their totality, could not ultimately, as a result of our pro- 
gressive and better knowledge of things, be considered as one 
identical reality (as is asserted in the Upanisads). If perception 
cannot prove anything, inferences by themselves cannot stand 
alone or contradict the non-duality taught in the Upanisads. In 
our world of phenomenal experience our minds are always im- 
pressed with the concept of difference ; but Sriharsa says that the 
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mere existence of an idea does not prove its reality. Words 
can give rise to ideas relating even to absolutely non-existing 
things. 

Again, the concept of “ difference ” can hardly be defined. If it 
lies involved within the essential nature of all things that differ, 
then difference would be identical with the nature of the things 
that differ. If difference were different from the things that differ, 
then it would be necessary to find out some way of establishing a 
relation between “difference” and the things that differ, and this 
might require another connection, and that another, and so we 
should have a vicious endless series. He says that “difference” 
may be looked upon from a number of possible points of view. 
Firstly, “difference” is supposed to be of the nature of things. 
But a “difference” which is of the nature of the things which 
differ must involve them all in one; for there cannot be any 
difference without referring to the things from which there is 
difference. If by “book” we mean its difference from table, then 
the table has to enter into the nature of the book, and that would 
mean the identity of the table and the book. There is no meaning 
in speaking of “difference” as being the thing, when such differ- 
ences can only be determined by a reference to other things. If 
“difference” be the nature of a thing, such a nature cannot be in 
need of being determined by other things. One thing, say a book, 
is realized as being different from a table — the nature of the 
difference may here be described as being “the quality of being 
distinguished from a table”; but “the quality of being distin- 
guished” would have no meaning or locus standi, unless “ the table ” 
wwe also taken with it. If anyone says that a book is identical with 
“the quality of being distinguished from,” then this will in- 
variably include “the table” also within the essence of the book, 
as “the table” is a constituent of the complex quality “to be dis- 
tinguished from,” which necessarily means “to be distinguished 
from a table.” So on this view also “ the table ” and all other things 
which could be distinguished from the book are involved in the 
very essence of all things — a conclusion which contradicts the very 
concept of difference. It may also be pointed out that the concept 
of difference is entirely extraneous to the concept of things as they 
are understood or perceived. The notion of “difference” is itself 
different from the notion of the book and the table, whether jointly 
or separately. The joint notion of the book and the table is different 
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from the notion that “ the book differs from the table.” For under- 
standing the nature of a book it is not necessary that one should 
understand previously its difference from a table. Moreover, even 
though the notion of difference may in some sense be said to lead 
to our apprehension of individual things, the apprehension of such 
individual things does not carry with it the idea that it is on account 
of such difference that the individual things are perceived. It is 
through similarity or resemblance between two things — say be- 
tween a wild cow {gavaya) and the domestic cow (go ) — that a man 
can recognize an animal as a wild cow ; but yet, when he so con- 
siders an animal as a wild cow, he does not invariably because 
of such a resemblance to a cow think the animal to be a wild 
cow. The mental decision regarding an animal as a cow or a wild 
cow takes place immediately without any direct participation of 
the cause which produced it. So, even though the notion of differ- 
ence may be admitted to be responsible for our apprehension of 
the different individual things, an apprehension of an individual 
thing does not involve as a constituent any notion of difference. 
It is therefore wrong to think that things are of the nature of 
difference. 

In another view, wherein difference is interpreted as “mental 
negation” or “otherness” {anyonyabhava)^ this “otherness” (say 
of the book from the table) is explained as being the negation of 
the identity of one with the other. When one says that the book is 
other than the table, what is meant is that identity of the book with 
the table is denied. Sriharsa here raises the objection that, if the 
identity of the book with the table was absolutely chimerical, like the 
hare’s horn, such a denial of identity would be absolutely meaning- 
less. It cannot, again, be suggested that this mental negation, or 
negation as otherness, means the denial of one class-concept in 
respect of another (e.g. that of book on the table); for there is in 
these class-concepts no such special characteristic (dharma) by 
virtue of which one could be denied of the other or they could be 
distinguished from each other, since the Naiyayika, against whom 
Srlharsa’s arguments are directed, does not admit that class-con- 
cepts possess any distinguishing qualities. In the absence of such 
distinguishing qualities they may be regarded as identical : but in 
that case the denial of one class-concept (say of the table) would 
involve the denial of the class-concept of the thing itself (e.g. the 
book), since the class-concepts of the book and the table, not having 
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any distinguishing qualities, are identical; and, further, through 
mental denial both the book and the table would be devoid of the 
class-concepts of book and table, and so there would be no way of 
distinguishing one thing from another, book from table. It is easy 
to see therefore that there is no way of making a special case re- 
garding negation as ol\\tTTvt^%{anyonydbhdva). Again, if difference 
is regarded as the possession of opposite characters {vaidharmya)^ 
then also it may be asked whether the opposite characters have 
further opposite characters to distinguish them from one another, 
and these again others, and so there is a vicious infinite; if these 
are supposed to stop anywhere, then the final characters at that 
stage, not having any further opposite characters to distinguish 
them, would be identical, and hence all opposite characters in the 
backward series would be meaningless and all things would be 
identical. If on the contrary it is admitted at the very first stage 
that opposite or differing characters have no differing characters to 
distinguish them from one another, then the characters will be 
identical. Again, it may be asked whether these distinguishing 
characters are themselves different from the objects which possess 
them or not. If they are different, one may again ask concerning 
the opposing characters which lead to this difference and then again 
about other opposing characters of these, and so on. If these 
infinite differences were to hold good, they could not arrive in less 
than infinite time, whereas the object is finite and limited in time. 
If, again, they came all at once, there would be such a disorderly 
medley of these infinite differences that there would be no way of 
determining their respective substrates and their orderly successive 
dependence on one another. And, since in the series the earlier 
terms of difference can only be established by the establishment 
of the later terms of difference, the forward movement in search 
of the later terms of difference, in support of the earlier terms 
of difference, makes these earlier terms of difference un- 
necessary^. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that our perception of differences 
has any such intrinsic validity that it can contradict the ultimate 
unity taught in the Upanisad texts. Sriharsa does not deny that 
we perceive seeming differences in all things, but he denies their 

‘ prathama~bhedds%Mkdra-prayojanasya bheda-vyavahdrdder dvitlya-hheddd 
eva siddkeh prathama-bhedo vyarthah sydd eva^ dvitlya-bhedddi-prayitjanasya 
trtlya-bhedddinaiva siddheh so pi vyarthah sydt. Vidyd-sagart on Khaffdana-- 
khant^-khddya, p. 206. Chowkhamb& Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1914. 
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ultimate validity, since he considers them to be due to avidya or 
nescience alone 

The chief method of Sriharsa’s dialectic depends upon the 
assumption that the reality of the things that one defines depends 
upon the unimpeachable character of the definitions; but all 
definitions are faulty, as they involve the fallacy of argument in a 
circle {cakraka), and hence there is no way in which the real nature 
of things can be demonstrated or defined. Our world of experience 
consists of knower, known and knowledge ; if a knower is defined 
as the possessor of knowledge, knowledge can only be understood 
by a reference to the knower; the known, again, can be understood 
only by a reference to knowledge and the knower, and so there is 
a circle of relativity which defies all attempts at giving an inde- 
pendent definition of any of these things. It is mainly this rela- 
tivity that in specific forms baffles all attempts at definition of 
all categories. 


Application of the Dialectic to the Different Categories 
and Concepts. 


Sriharsa first takes for his criticism the definitions of right 
cognition. Assuming the definition of right cognition to be the 
direct apprehension of the real nature of things, he first urges that 
such a definition is faulty, since, if one accidentally guesses rightly 
certain things hidden under a cover and not perceived, or makes 
a right inference from faulty data or by fallacious methods, though 
the awareness may be right, it cannot be called right cognition 
It is urged that cognition, in order to be valid, must be produced 
through unerring instruments; here, however, is a case of chance 
guesses which may sometimes be right without being produced by 
unerring instruments of senses. Nor can correspondence of the 
cognition with its object [yathdrthdnubhavah pramd) be regarded 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Such correspondence can 
be defined as meaning either that which represents the reality of 
the object itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of 


^ na Vfiyam bhedasya sanathaivdsattvam ahhyupagacchdmah, kirn nama na 
pdramArthikam sattvam; avidyd-vidyorndnatvam tu tadlyain isyata eva. an- 

dana-khanda-khddya^ p.214. ...ij- *.u 

^ E.g. when a man riRlitlv Riiesses the number of shells closed in ano er 
man's hand, or when one makes a false inference of fire on a lull from a og 
looking like smoke from a distance and there is fire on the hill y c ance 1 
judgment may be right though his inference may be false. 
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an object is indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness 
with the object may rather be defined as similarity of the former 
to the latter. If this similarity means that the awareness must 
have such a character as is possessed by the object {jfiana- 
visayikrtena rupena sadrsyam), then this is clearly impossible; for 
qualities that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness 
— there may be an awareness of two white hard marbles, but the 
awareness is neither two, nor white, nor hard^. It may be urged 
that the correspondence consists in this, that the whiteness etc. 
belong to the object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they 
belong to awareness as being qualities which it reveals^. But that 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver 
in a conch-shell; the awareness of “before me*’ in the perception 
of “before me the silver** has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it 
was meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence; 
it might as well have been defined as mere cognition, since all 
cognition would have some object to which it referred and so far as 
that only was concerned all cognitions would be valid. If, however, 
entire correspondence of thought and object be urged, then partial 
correspondence like the above can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
But, if entire correspondence is considered indispensable, then the 
correctness of the partial correspondence has to be ignored, whereas 
it is admitted by the Naiyayikathat, so far as reference to an object 
is concerned, all cognitions are valid; only the nature of cognition 
may be disputed as to right or wrong, when we are considering the 
correspondence of the nature of the object and the nature charac- 
terized by the awareness of the object. If entire correspondence 
with the object is not assured, then cognition of an object with 
imperfect or partial correspondence, due to obstructive circum- 
stances, has also to be rejected as false. Again, since the 
correspondence always refers to the character, form or appearance 
of the thing, all our affirmations regarding the objects to which the 
characters are supposed to belong would be false. 

Referring to Udayana’s definition of right cognition as samyak 
paricchitti, or proper discernment, Sriharsa says that the word 

^ dvau ghatau suklav ityatra rQpa-samhhyddi-$amavd.yitvQm na jh&tiasya 
gunatvdd atah prakdsamdna-rUpena artha-sadriyam jndnasya ndsti — asti ca tasya 
jndnasya tatra ghafayoh pramdtvam. Vtdyd-sdgarl on Khan^ana^ p. 398. 

* arthasya hi yathd samavdydd rdparn viiefnnJhhavati taihd vi^ayahhdvftj 
jddnasydpi tad-viiefanam bhavaty eva, Khandana, p. 399. 
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'^samyak^* (proper) is meaningless; for, if samyak means “entire,” 
then the definition is useless, since it is impossible to see all the 
visible and invisible constituent parts of a thing, and no one but 
an omniscient being could perceive a thing with all its characters, 
properties or qualities. If right discernment means the discern- 
ment of an object with its special distinguishing features, this again 
is unintelligible ; for even in wrong cognition, say of conch-shell 
as silver, the perceiver seems to perceive the distinguishing marks 
of silver in the conch-shell. The whole point lies in tne difficulty 
of judging whether the distinguishing marks observed are real or 
not, and there is no way of determining this. If, again, the dis- 
tinguishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain knowledge 
and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then it may 
well be pointed out that it is impossible to discover any feature of 
any cognition of which one can be positively certain that it is not 
wrong. A dreamer confuses all sorts of characters and appearances 
and conceives them all to be right. It may be urged that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver, w hereas in the case of the false perception of silver in the 
conch-shell no such distinguishing features are observed. But 
even in this case it would be difficult to define the essential nature 
of the distinguishing features; for, if any kind of distinguishing 
feature would do, then in the case of the false perception of silver 
in the conch-shell the distinguishing feature of being before the 
eyes is also possessed by the conch-shell. If all the particular 
distinguishing features are insisted on, then there will be endless 
distinguishing features, and it would be impossible to make any 
definition which would include them all. The certitude of a cogni- 
tion which contradicts a previous wrong cognition would often be 
liable to the same objection as the wrong cognition itself, since 
the nature of the special distinguishing features which wnuld 
establish its validity cannot be established by any definition of 
right knowledge. 

Arguing against the definition of right cognition as appre- 
hension which IS not incorrect or not defective” {azyabhicari 
anubhavah)^ Sriharsa says that “not incorrect” or not defective 
cannot mean that the cognition must exist only at the time when 
the object exists; for then inferential cognition, which often refers 
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to past and future things, would be false. Neither can it mean 
that the cognition coexists in space with its objects ; nor can it 
mean that the right cognition is similar to its object in all respects, 
since cognition is so different in nature from the object that it is 
not possible that there should be any case in which it would be 
similar thereto in all respects. And, if the view that an awareness 
and its object are one and the same be accepted, then this would 
apply even to those cases where one object is wrongly perceived 
as another; and hence the word avyabhicarV' is not sufficient to 
distinguish right knowledge from wrong cognition. 

Arguing against the Buddhist definition of right cognition as 
“an apprehension which is not incompatible [avisamvadi) with the 
object known,” Sriharsa tries to refute the definition in all the 
possible senses of incompatibility of cognition with object which 
determines wrong knowledge. If the definition is supposed to 
restrict right cognition to cognition which is cognized by another 
cognition as being in agreement with its object, then a wrong 
cognition, repeated successively through a number of moments 
and found to be in agreement with its object through all the 
successive moments until it is contradicted, would also have to 
be admitted as right, because in this case the previous cognition 
is certified by the cognition of the succeeding moments. If, again, 
right cognition is defined as a cognition the incompatibility of 
which with its object is not realized by any other cognition, then 
also there are difficulties in the way. For even a wrf)ng cognition 
may for some time be not contradicted by any other cognition. 
Moreover, the vision of the conch-shell by the normal eye as 
white may be contradicted by the later vision by the jaundiced 
eye as yellow. If it is urged that the contradiction must be by 
a faultless later cognition, then it may be pointed out that, 
if there had been any way of defining faultless cognition, the 
definition of right cognition would have been very easy. On 
the other hand, unless right cognition is properly defined, 
there is no meaning in speaking of faulty or wrong cognition. If 
right cognition is defined as a cognition which has causal efficiency, 
that in fact is not a proper definition; for even the wrong 
cognition of a snake might cause fear and even death . If it is urged 
that the causal efficiency must be exercised by the object in the 
same form in which it is perceived, then it is very difficult to 
ascertain this; and there may be a false cognition of causal effi- 
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ciency also ; hence it would be very difficult to ascertain the nature 
of right cognition on the basis of causal efficiency. Sriharsa points 
out again that in a similar way Dharmakirti’s definition of right 
cognition as enabling one to attain the object {artha-prapakatva) is 
also unintelligible, since it is difficult to determine which object can 
be actually attained and which not, and the notion that the thing 
may be attained as it is perceived may be present even in the case 
of the wrong perception of silver in the conch-shell. If right 
cognition is defined as cognition which is not contradicted, then 
it may be asked whether the absence of contradiction is at the 
time of perception only, in which case even the wrong perception 
of silver in the conch-shell would be a right cognition, since it is 
uncontradicted at least at the time when the illusion is produced. 
If it is urged that a right cognition is that which is not contradicted 
at any time, then we are not in a position to assert the rightness 
of any cognition ; for it is impossible to be certain that any par- 
ticular cognition will never at any time be contradicted. 

After showing that it is impossible to define right cognition 
{pramd) Sriharsa tries to show that it is impossible to define the 
idea of instruments (karana) or their operative action {vydpdra) 
as involved in the idea of instruments of cognition {pramdna). 
Sriharsa attempts to show that instrumentality as an agent cannot 
be separately conceived as having an independent existence, since it 
is difficult to determine its separate existence. It would be a long 
tale to go into all the details of this discussion as set forth by 
Sriharsa, and for our present purposes it is enough to know that 
Sriharsa refuted the concept of “instrumentality” as a separate 
agent, both as popularly conceived or as conceived in Sanskrit 
grammar. He also discusses a number of alternative meanings 
which could be attributed to the concept of karana,"' or instru- 
ment, and shows that none of these meanings can be satisfactorily 
justified^. 

In refuting the definition of perception he introduces a long 
discussion showing the uselessness of defining perception as an 
instrument of right knowledge. Perception is defined in the Nyaya 
as cognition which arises through the contact of a particular sense 
with its object; but it is impossible to know whether any cognition 
has originated from sense-contact, since the fact of the production 

‘ AmonR many other definitions Sriharsa also refutes the definition of harana 
as ffiven by Uddyotakara — ** yadv&n evti karoti tat karanam*^ Khan<^ana, p. 506. 
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of knowledge from sense-contact cannot itself be directly perceived 
or known by any other means. Since in perception the senses 
are in contact on the one hand with the self and on the other 
hand with the external objects, Sriharsa urges by a series of argu- 
ments that, unless the specific object with which the sense is in 
contact is mentioned in each case, it would be difficult to formulate 
a definition of perception in such a way that it would imply only 
the revelation of the external object and not the self, which is as 
much in contact with the sense as is the object. Again, the specifi- 
cation of the object in the case of each perception would make it 
particular, and this would defeat the purposes of definition, which 
can only apply to universal concepts. Arguing against a possible 
definition of perception as immediateness, Sriharsa supposes that, 
if perception reveals some specific quality of the object as its per- 
manent attribute, then, in order that this quality may be cognized, 
there ought to be another attribute, and this would presuppose 
another attribute, and so there would be an infinite regress; and, 
if at any stage of the infinite regress it is supposed that no further 
attribute is necessary , then this involves the omission of the preced- 
ing determining attributes, until the possibility of the perception 
is also negatived. If this immediateness be explained as a cognition 
produced by the instrumentality of the sense-organs, this again is 
unintelligible; for the instrumentality of sense-organs is incom- 
prehensible. Sriharsa takes a number of alternative definitions of 
perceptions and tries to refute them all more or less in the same 
way, mostly by pointing out verbal faults in the formulation of the 
definitions. 

Citsukha Acarya, a commentator on Srlharsa's Khandana- 
khanda-khadyay offers a refutation of the definition of perception 
in a much more condensed form. He points out that the definition 
of perception by Aksapada as an uncontradicted cognition arising 
out of sense-contact with the object is unintelligible. How can w e 
know that a cognition would not be contradicted? It cannot be 
known from a knowledge of the faultlessness of the collocating cir- 
cumstances, since the faultlcssness can be known only if there is no 
contradiction, and hence faultlessness cannot be known previously 
and independently, and the collocating circumstances would con- 
tain many elements which are unperceivable. It is also impossible 
to say whether any experience will for ever remain uncontradicted. 
Nor can it again be urged that right cognition is that which can 
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produce an effort on the part of the perceiver {pravrtti-samarthya ) ; 
for even an illusory knowledge can produce an effort on the part 
of the perceiver who is deceived by it. Mere achievement of the 
result is no test for the rightness of the cognition ; for a man may 
see the lustre of a gem and think it to be a gem and really get the 
gem, yet it cannot be doubted that his apprehension of the ray of 
the gem as the gem was erroneous^. In the case of the perception 
of stars and planets there is no chance of any actual attainment of 
those objects, and yet there is no reason to deny the validity of 
the cognitions. 

Passing over the more or less verbal arguments of Srlharsa in 
refutation of the definitions of inference {anumdna) as linga-pard- 
marsa or the realization of the presence in the minor term {paksa, 
e.g. the mountain) of a reason or probans {linga, e.g. smoke) which 
is always concomitant with the major term {sadhya, e.g. fire), or as 
invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum or the 
major term {sadhya, e.g. fire), and its other slightly modified 
varieties, I pass on to his criticism of the nature of concomitance 
{vydpti)y which is at the root of the notion of inference. It is urged 
that the universal relationship of invariable concomitance required 
in vydpti cannot be established unless the invariable concomitance 
of all the individuals involved in a class be known, which is 
impossible. The Naiyayika holds that the mind by a sort of 
mental contact with class-concepts or universals, called sdnidnya- 
pratydsaitiy may affirm of all individuals of a class without actually 
experiencing all the individuals. It is in this way that, perceiving 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire in a large number of 
cases, one understands the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire by experiencing a sort of mental contact with the class-concept 
“ smoke when perceiving smoke on a distant hill. Sriharsa argues 
in refutation of such an interpretation that, if all individual smoke 
may be known in such a way by a mental contact with class-con- 
cepts, then by a mental contact with the class-concept “ knowable ” 
we might know all individual knowables and thus be omniscient as 
well. A thing is knowable only as an individual with its specific 
qualities as such, and therefore to know a thing as a knowable 
would involve the knowledge of all such specific qualities ; for the 

‘ driyate hi mani*prabhdydm mani-buddhyd pravartarndnasya mani-prdpteh 
pravrtti-sdmarthyam na edvyabhiedritvam. Tattva-pradipikd, p. 218. Nirnaya- 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915, 
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class-concept “ knowable ” would involve all individuals which have 
a specific knowable character. It may be urged that knowabilitj^ is 
one single character, and that things may be otherwise completely 
different and may yet be one so far as knowability is concerned, and 
hence the things may remain wholly unknown in their diversity of 
characters and may yet be known so far as they are merely know- 
able. To this Srlharsa answers that the class-concept knowable” 
would involve all knowables and so even the diversity of characters 
would be involved within the meaning of the term “knowable.” 

Again, assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible 
to have a mental contact with class-concepts through individuals, 
how can the invariable concomitance itself be observed? If our 
senses could by themselves observe such relations of concomitance, 
then there would be no possibility of mistakes in the observation 
of such concomitance. But such mistakes are committed and 
corrected by later experience, and there is no way in which one 
can account for the mistake in the sense-judgment. Again, if this 
invariable concomitance be defined as avindbhdva, w'hich means 
that when one is absent the other is also absent, such a definition 
is faulty; for it may apply to those cases where there is no real 
invariable concomitance. Thus there is no real concomitance be- 
tween “earth” and “possibility of being cut”; yet in dkdsa there 
is absence of earth and also the absence of “possibility of being 
cut.” If it is urged that concomitance cannot be determined by a 
single instance of the absence of one tallying with the absence of 
the other, it must be proved that universally in all instances of the 
absence of the one, e.g. the fire, there is also the absence of the 
other, e.g. the smoke. But it is as difficult to ascertain such uni- 
versal absence as it is to ascertain universal concomitance. Again, 
if this concomitance be defined as the impossibility of the presence 
of the middle term, the reason or the probans, where the major 
term or the probandum is also absent, then also it may be said that 
it is not possible to determine such an impossibility either by sense- 
knowledge or by any other means. 

Now tarka or eliminatory consideration in judging of possi- 
bilities cannot be considered as establishing invariable concomi- 
tance; for all arguments are based on invariable conc()mitance, and 
such an assumption would lead to a vicious mutual interdepend- 
ence. The great logician Udayana objects to this and says that, if 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire be denied, then 
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there are strong arguments {tarka) against such a denial {badhakas 
tarkah), namely, that, if smoke is not regarded as concomitant 
with fire, then smoke would either exist without any cause or not 
exist at all, which is impossible. But Sriharsa says that there is 
room for an alternative proposition which Udayana misses, namely, 
that smoke is due to some cause other than fire. It may be that 
there are smokes which are not caused by fire. How can one be 
sure that all smokes are caused by fire? There may be differences 
in these two classes of fire which remain unnoticed by us, and so 
there is always room for the supposition that any particular smoke 
may not be caused by fire, and such doubts would make inference 
impossible. Udayana had however contended that, if you entertain 
the doubt, with regard to a future case, that it is possible that there 
may be a case in which the concomitance may be found wrong, 
then the possibility of such a doubt {sankd) must be supported by 
inference, and the admission of this would involve the admission of 
inference. If such an exaggerated doubt be considered illegitimate, 
there is no obstruction in the way of inference. Doubts can be enter- 
tained only so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible 
with practical life. Doubts which make our daily life impossible are 
illegitimate. Every day one finds that food appeases hunger, and, 
if in spite of that one begins to doubt whether on any particular day 
when he is hungry he should take food or not, then life would 
be impossible^ Sriharsa, however, replies to this contention by 
twisting the words of Udayana’s own kdrikd, in which he says that, 
so long as there is doubt, inference is invalid; if there is no doubt, 
this can only be when the invalidity of the inference has been 
made manifest, and until such invalidity^ is found there wdll always 
be doubts. Hence the argument of possibilities {tarka) can never 
remove doubts 

Sriharsa also objects to the definition of “invariable concomi- 
tance" as a natural relation {svdbhdvikah sambandhah). He rejects 
the term “natural relation" and says that invariable concomitance 

* sonka ced anumdsty evn 
na cec chankd tatastardm 
vydgkatavadhir diankd 
tatkah iankavadhir matah. 

Kusumdnjali^ III, 7, Chovvkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1912. 

* xjydghdto yadi sankdsii 
na cec chankd tatastardm 
vydghdidvadhir diankd 
tarkah iankdvadhih kutah. 

Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 693. 
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would not be justifiable in any of its possible meanings, such as 
(i) depending on the nature of the related {sambandhi-svabhava- 
irita), (ii) produced by the nature of the related {sambandhi-sva- 
bhava-janya), (iii) not different from the nature constituting the re- 
latedness, since, as these would be too wide and would apply even 
to those things which are not invariable concomitants, e.g. all that 
is earthen can be scratched with an iron needle. Though in some 
cases earthen objects may be scratched with an iron needle, not all 
earthen objects can be so scratched. He further refutes the defini- 
tion of invariable concomitance as a relation not depending upon 
conditional circumstances (upadhi). Without entering into the 
details of Sriharsa’s argument it may be pointed out that it rests 
very largely on his contention that conditionality of relations can- 
not be determined without knowledge of the nature of invariable 
concomitance and also that invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined without a previous determination of the conditionality 
of relations. 

Sriharsa’s brief refutation of analogy, implication and testimony, 
as also his refutation of the definitions of the different fallacies of 
inference, are not of much importance from a philosophical point 
of view, and need not be detailed here. 

Turning now to Sriharsa’s refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
we note that he begins with the refutation of ‘‘being” or positivity 
(bhdvatva). He says that being cannot be defined as being existent 
in itself, since non-being is also existent in itself; we can with as 
much right speak of being as existing as of non-being as existing; 
both non-being and being may stand as grammatical nominatives 
of the verb “exists.” Again, each existing thing being unique in 
itself, there is no common quality, such as “ existence ” or “ being,” 
which is possessed by them all. Again, “being” is as much a 
negation of “non-being” as “non-being” of “being”; hence 
“being” cannot be defined as that which is not a negation of 
anything. Negation is a mere form of speech, and both being and 
non-being may be expressed in a negative form. 

Turning to the category of non-being (abhdva), Sriharsa says 
that it cannot be defined as negation of anything ; for being may 
as well be interpreted as a negation of non-being as non-being of 
being {bhdvdbhdvayor dvayor api paraspara-pratiksepdtmakatvdt). 
Nor again can non-being be defined as that which opposes being ; 
for not all non-being is opposed to all being (e.g. in ” there is no jug 
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on the ground” the absence of jug does not oppose the ground in 
respect of which the jug is denied); if non-being opposes some 
existent things, then that does not differentiate negation; for there 
are many existent things which are opposed to one another (e.g. 
the horse and the bull). 

In refuting the Nyaya definition of substance {dravya) as that 
which is the support of qualities, Sriharsa says that even qualities 
appear to have numeral and other qualities (e.g. we speak of two 
or three colours, of a colour being deep or light, mixed or primary 
— and colour is regarded as quality). If it is urged that this is a 
mistake, then the appearance of the so-called substances as being 
endowed with qualities may also be regarded as equally erroneous. 
Again, what is meant by defining substance as the support (dsraya) 
of qualities? Since qualities may subsist in the class-concept of 
quality (gunatva)^ the class-concept of quality ought to be regarded 
as substance according to the definition. It may be urged that a 
substance is that in which the qualities inhere. But what would 
be the meaning here of the particle “in”? How would one dis- 
tinguish the false appearance, to a jaundiced eye, of yellowness in 
a white conch-shell and the real appearance of whiteness in the 
conch-shell? Unless the falsity of the appearance of yellow in the 
conch-shell is realized, there can be no difference between the one 
case and the other. Again, substance cannot be defined as the 
inhering or the material cause {samavdyi-kdrana)^ since it is not 
possible to know which is the inhering cause and which is not; for 
number is counted as a quality, and colour also is counted as a 
quality, and yet one specifies colours by numbers, as one, two, or 
many colours. 

Furthermore, the Nyaya definition of quality as that which has 
a genus and is devoid of qualities is unintelligible ; for the defini- 
tion involves the concept of quality, which is sought to be defined. 
Moreover, as pointed out above, even qualities, such as colours, 
have numeral qualities; for we speak of one, two or many colours. 
It is only by holding to this appearance of qualities endowed w^ith 
numeral qualities that the definition of quality can be made to stand, 
and it is again on the strength of the definition of quality that such 
appearances are to be rejected as false. If colours are known as 
qualities in consideration of other reasons, then these, being en- 
dowed with numeral qualities, could not for that very reason be 
called qualities ; for qualities belong according to definition only to 
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substances. Even the numerals themselves are endowed with the 
quality of separateness. So there would not be a single instance 
that the Naiyayika could point to as an example of quality. 

Speaking of relations, Sriharsa points out that, if relation is to 
be conceived as something subsisting in a thing, then its meaning 
is unintelligible. The meaning of relation as “in” or “herein” is 
not at all clear ; for the notion of something being a container 
{adhara) is dependent on the notion of the concept of “in” or 
“herein,” and that concept again depends on the notion of a 
container, and there is no other notion which can explain either of 
the concepts independently. The container cannot be supposed to 
be an inhering cause; for in that case such examples as “there is 
a grape in this vessel” or “the absence of horns in a hare” would 
be unexplainable. He then takes a number of possible meanings 
which can be given to the notion of a container; but these, not 
being philosophically important, are omitted here. He also deals 
with the impossibility of defining the nature of the subject-object 
relation {visaya-visayi-bhdva) of knowledge. 

In refuting the definition of cause Sriharsa says that cause 
cannot be defined as immediate antecedence ; for immediate antece- 
dence can be ascribed only to the causal operation, which is always 
an intervening factor between the cause and the effect. If, on 
the theory that what (e.g. the causal operation) belongs to a thing 
(e.g. the cause) cannot be considered as a factor which stands 
between it (cause) and that which follows it (effect), the causal 
operation be not regarded as a separate and independent factor, then 
even the cause of the cause would have to be regarded as one with 
the cause and therefore cause. But, if it is urged that, since the 
cause of the cause is not an operation, it cannot be regarded as 
being one with the cause, one may well ask the opponent to define 
the meaning of operation. If the opponent should define it as that 
factor without which the cause cannot produce the effect, then the 
accessory circumstances and common and abiding conditions, such 
as the natural laws, space, and so forth, without which an effect 
cannot be produced, are also to be regarded as operation, which 
is impossible. Further, “operation” cannot be qualified as being 
itself produced by the cause; for it is the meaning of the concept 
of cause that has still to be explained and defined. If, again, cause 
is defined as the antecedence of that which is other than the not- 
cause, then this again would be faulty; for one cannot understand 
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the “not-cause” of the definition without understanding what is 
the nature of cause, and vice-versa. Moreover, space, being a per- 
manent substance, is always present as a not-cause of anything, 
and is yet regarded as the cause of sound. If, again, cause is defined 
as that which is present when the effect is present and absent when 
the effect is absent, this would not explain the causality of space, 
which is never known to be absent. If, again, cause is defined as 
invariable antecedence, then permanent substances such as space 
are to be regarded as the sole causes of effects. If, however, in- 
variable antecedence be understood to mean unconditional ante- 
cedence, then two coexistent entities such as the taste and the 
colour of an earthen pot which is being burnt must mutually be 
the cause of the colour and the taste of the burnt earthen pot ; for 
neither does the colour condition taste, nor does the taste condition 
colour. Moreover, if mere invariable antecedents be regarded as 
cause, then the invariably preceding symptoms of a disease are to 
be regarded as the cause of the disease on account of their in- 
variable antecedence. Again, causality cannot be regarded as a 
specific character or quality belonging to certain things, which 
quality can be directly perceived by us as existing in things. Thus 
we may perceive the stick of the potter’s wheel to be the cause 
of the particular jugs produced by it, but it is not possible to 
perceive causality as a general quality of a stick or of any other 
thing. If causality existed only with reference to things in general, 
then it would be impossible to conceive of the production of 
individual things, and it would not be possible for anyone to know 
which particular cause would produce a particular effect. On the 
other hand, it is not possible to perceive by the senses that an 
individual thing is the cause of a number of individual effects ; for 
until these individual effects are actually produced it is not possible 
to perceive them, since perception involves sense-contact as its 
necessar)^ condition. It is not necessarj^ for our present purposes 
to enter into all the different possible concepts of cause which 
Sriharsa seeks to refute : the above examination is expected to 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the methods of Sriharsa’s 
refutation of the category^ of cause. 

Nor is it possible within the limited range of the present work 
to give a full account of all the different alternative defences of the 
various categories accepted in Nyaya philosophy, or of all the 
various ways in which Srihar^a sought to refute them in his 
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Khandana-khanda-khadya. I have therefore attempted to give here 
only some specimens of the more important parts of his dialectical 
argument. The chief defect of Sriharsa’s criticisms is that they 
often tend to grow into verbal sophisms, and lay greater stress on 
the faults of expression of the opponent’s definitions and do not do 
him the justice of liberally dealing with his general ideas. It is easy 
to see how these refutations of the verbal definitions of the Nyaya 
roused the defensive spirit of the Naiyayikas into re-stating their 
definitions with proper qualificatory phrases and adjuncts, by which 
they avoided the loopholes left in their former definitions for the 
attack of Sriharsa and other critics. In one sense, therefore, the 
criticisms of Sriharsa and some of his followers had done a great 
disservice to the development of later Nyaya thought ; for, unlike 
the older Nyaya thinkers, later Nyaya writers, like Gangesa, 
Raghunatha and others, were mainly occupied in inventing suitable 
qualificatory adjuncts and phrases by which they could define their 
categories in such a way that the undesirable applications and 
issues of their definitions, as pointed out by the criticisms of their 
opponents, could be avoided. If these criticisms had mainly been 
directed towards the defects of Nyaya thought, later writers w^ould 
not have been forced to take the course of developing verbal ex- 
pressions at the expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Sriharsa may therefore be said to be the first great writer who is 
responsible indirectly for the growth of verbalism in later Nyaya 
thought. 

Another defect of Sriharsa’s criticisms is that he mainly limits 
himself to criticizing the definitions of Nyaya categories and does 
not deal so fully with the general ideas involved in such categories 
of thought. It ought, however, in all fairness to Sriharsa to be said 
that, though he took the Nyaya definitions as the main objective 
of his criticisms, yet in dealing with the various alternative varia- 
tions and points of view of such definitions he often gives an 
exhaustive treatment of the problems involved in the discussion. 
But in many cases his omissions become very glaring. Thus, for 
example, in his treatment of relations he only tries to refute the 
definitions of relation as container and contained, as inherence, and 
as subject-object relation of cognitions, and leaves out many other 
varieties of relation which might well have been dealt with . Another 
characteristic feature of his refutation is, as has already been 
pointed out, that he has only a destructive point of view and is 
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not prepared to undertake the responsibility of defining any 
position from his own point of view. He delights in showing that 
none of the world-appearances can be defined in any way, and that 
thus, being indescribable, they are all false. But incapacity to define 
or describe anything in some particular way cannot mean that the 
thing is false. Sriharsa did not and could not show that the ways 
of definition which he attempted to refute were the only ways of 
defining the different categories. They could probably be defined in 
other and better ways, and even those definitions which he refuted 
could be bettered and improved by using suitable qualificatory 
phrases. He did not attempt to show that the concepts involved 
in the categories were fraught with such contradictions that, in 
whatever way one might try to define, one could not escape from 
those inner contradictions, which were inherent in the very nature 
of the concepts themselves. Instead of that he turned his attention 
to the actual formal definitions which had been put forward by the 
Nyaya and sometimes by Prabhakara and tried to show that these 
definitions were faulty. To show that particular definitions are 
wrong is not to show that the things defined are wrong. It is, no 
doubt, true that the refutation of certain definitions involves the 
refutation of the concepts involved in those definitions; but the 
refutation of the particular way of presentation of the concept does 
not mean that the concept itself is impossible. In order to show 
the latter, a particular concept has to be analysed on the basis of 
its own occurrences, and the inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis have to be shown. 


Citsukha’s Interpretations of the Concepts of 
Sankara Vedanta. 

Citsukha (about a.d. 1220), a commentator on Sriharsa, had all 
Srlhar$a*s powers of acute dialectical thought, but he not only 
furnishes, like Sriharsa, a concise refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
but also, in his Tattva-pradlpikd, commented on by Pratyagbha- 
gavan (a.d. 1400) in his Nayana-prasddinl^, gives us a very acute 

^ Citsukha, a pupil of Gautji^vara Acfirya, called also jAinottama, wrote 
a commentary on Anandabodha Bha^tarakAcfirya’s Nydya-makaranda and also 
on Srlhar^a’s Khartifana-khanda-khddya and an independent work called Tattva- 
pradlpikd or Cit-mkhS^ on which the study of the present section is ^ 
this work he quotes Udayana, Uddptakara, Rumania, Padmapada, Vallabha 
{Llldvatl), Salikanfttha, Surcivara, Six^ditya, Kularka Pandita and Srldhara 
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analysis and interpretation of some of the most important concepts 
of Sankara Vedanta. He is not only a protector of the Advaita 
doctrine of the Vedanta, but also an interpreter of the Vedantic con- 
cepts^. The work is written in four chapters. In the first chapter 
Citsukha deals with the interpretation of the Vedanta concepts of 
self-revelation (sva-prakdsa)^ the nature of self as consciousness 
{atmanah samvid-rupatva), the nature of ignorance as darkness, the 
nature of falsity {mithydtva), the nature of nescience {avidya)^ the 
nature of the truth of all ideas {sarva-pratyaydnam yathd^thatvam)^ 
the nature of illusions, etc. In the second chapter he refutes the 
Nyaya categories of difference, separateness, quality, action, class- 
concepts, specific particulars {viseso), the relation of inherence 
{samavdya)^ perception, doubt, illusion, memory, inference, in- 
variable concomitance induction (vydpti-graha), existence 

of the reason in the minor term (paksa-dharmatd), reason (hetu)^ 
analogy (M/)flmana),implication,being, non-being, duality, measure, 
causality, time, space, etc. In the third chapter, the smallest of the 
book, he deals with the possibility of the realization of Brahman 
and the nature of release through knowledge. In the fourth chapter, 
which is much smaller than the first two, he deals with the nature 
of the ultimate state of emancipation. 

Citsukha starts with a formal definition of the most funda- 
mental concept of the Vedanta, namely the concept oi self-reve- 
lation or self-illumination (sva-prakdsa). Both Padmapada and 
Prakasatman in the Panca-pddtkd and Panca-pddikd-vivarana had 
distinguished the self from the ego as self-revelation or self-illumi- 

(Nydya-kandatl). In addition to these he also wrote a comnicniar> on the 
Brahma-sutra-bhdfya of f^ahkara, called Bhdsya hhdt aprakdsikd, Vnarana- 
tdtparya-dlpikd^ a commentary on the Pramdna mala ol Anandabodha, a com- 
mentary on Mundana's Brahma-siddhi, caWed Ahhiprdya-prakdiika , and an index 
to ihe adhikaranas of the Brahma- sutra, called Adhikaruna-manjnrU teacher 
Jfldnottama wrote two works on Vedanta, called Sydya-sudhd and Jmna^ 
siddhi\ but he seems to have been a different person from the Jiianottama who 
wrote a commentary on Suresvara’s Nat^karmya-uddhi \ for the latter was a 
householder (as he styles himself with a householder’s title, miira), and an 
inhabitant of the village of Mangala in the C ola country, while the former was 
an ascetic and a preceptor of the Kini; of Gauda, as C'itsukhadescnlws him in 
his colophon to his Tattva-pradlpikd. He is also said to hrivc written the Brahma- 
stuti, Vimu-purdna-flkd, Sad-dariana-safngraha-vrttt , Adhikarana-tangatt (nwork 
explaining the, inter-relation of the topics of tht' Brahma-iUtra) and a com- 
mentary on the Ncdfkannya siddhi, called the Nai^harmya-siddhi-tlkd or the 
Bhdva-Uittfja-prakdHkd. His pupil Sukhaprakfl^ wrote a work on the topics 
of the Brahma-sfitra, called Adkikarana-ratna-mdld. 

* Thus Fan^ita Harinfltha Sarmft in his Sanskrit introduction to the Tattvo*- 
pradipika or speaks of this work as advaita -tiddhdnta-rakfako "py advaita* 

iiddhdnta-prakdiako vyutpddakai ca. 
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Ti2Xxon{svayain-prak€da), Thus Praka^atman says that consciousness 
{satfivid) is self-revealing and that its self-revelation is not due to 
any other self-revealing caused It is on account of this natural 
self-revelation of consciousness that its objects also appear as self- 
revealing^. Padmapada also says the same thing, when he states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness ; when 
this consciousness appears in connection with other objects and 
manifests them, it is called experience (anubhava), and, when it is 
by itself, it is called the self or dtman^. But Citsukha was probably 
the first to give a formal definition of the nature of this self- 
revelation, 

Citsukha defines it as that which is entitled to be called 
immediate (aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogya)^ though it is not an object 
of any cognition or any cognizing activity {avedyatve ’pf)*. It may 
be objected that desires, feelings, etc. also are not objects of any 
cognition and yet are entitled to be regarded as immediate, and 
hence the definition might as well apply to them; for the object of 
cognition has a separate objective existence, and by a mind-object 
contact the mind is transformed into the form of the object, and 
thereby the one consciousness, which was apparently split up into 
two forms as the object-consciousness which appeared as material 
objects and the subject-consciousness which appeared as the 
cognizer, is again restored to its unity by the super-imposition of 
the subjective form on the objective form, and the object-form is 
revealed in consciousness as a jug or a book. But in the case of 
our experience of our will or our feelings these have no existence 
separate from our own mind and hence are not cognized in the 
same way as external objects are cognized. According to Vedanta 
epistemology these subjective experiences of will, emotions, etc. 
are different mental constituents, forms or states, which, being 
directly and illusorily imposed upon the self-revealing conscious- 
ness, become experienced. These subjective states are therefore 
not cognized in the same w'ay as external objects. But, since the 

* saTfivedanatn in n*ayam-prakdsa na prakdidntara-hetuh, Pama-padika^ 

vivarana, p. 52. 

* tasmdd anubhatmh sajdtlya-prakdsdntara-nirapekfah prakdsamdna eva vt^aye 

prakdsddi lyyavakdra-mmitlarn bhaintum arhati avyavadhdnena z'isnye prakdid- 
di^%^Hwahdra’ni$mttat\^dt. Ibid. _ , 

® tasmdt cit-svahhdva rt'dtmd tena tena prameya-hhedena upadhlyamano nubha- 
vdbhidhdfdyakarfi lahhate avnHikfitopddhr atmadt-sabdaih. Pancfi'pjjdikd, p. 10. 

* avedyatve saly aparokfa-vyavahdra-yogyatvam sx^ayam-prakaiadak^anam. 

Cit-sukhSy p. 9. 
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experience of these states is possible only through a process of 
illusory imposition, they are not entitled to be called immediate^. 
So, though they appear as immediate, they have no proper 
yogyatd, or, in other words, they are not entitled to be called 
immediate. But in the true sense even external objects are but 
illusory impositions on the self-revealing consciousness, and hence 
they also cannot be said to be entitled to be called immediate. 
There is therefore no meaning in trying to distinguish the self- 
revealing consciousness as one which is not an object of cognition ; 
for on the Vedanta theory there is nothing which is entitled to be 
called immediate, and hence the phrase avedyatve (not being an 
object of cognition) is unnecessary as a special distinguishing 
feature of the self-revealing consciousness; the epithet ^‘imme- 
diate ’ ’ is therefore also unnecessary. T o such an objection Citsukha’s 
reply is that the experience of external objects is only in the last 
stage of world-dissolution and Brahmahood found non-immediate 
and illusory, and, since in all our ordinary stages of experience the 
experience of world-objects is immediate, the epithet avedyatva 
successfully distinguishes self-revealing consciousness from all 
cognitions of external objects which are entitled to be called im- 
mediate and are to be excluded from the range of self-revealing con- 
sciousness only by being objects of cognition. In the field of ordinary 
experience the perceived world-objects are found to be entitled to 
be called immediate no less than the self-revealing conscious- 
ness, and it is only because they are objects of cognition that they 
can be distinguished from the self-revealing consciousness. 

The main argument in favour of the admission of the category 
of independent self-revealing consciousness is that, unless an in- 
dependent self- revealing consciousness is admitted, there would 
be a vicious series in the process preceding the rise of any cog- 
nition ; for, if the pure experience of self-revealing consciousness 
has to be further subjected to another process before it can be 
understood, then that also might require another process, and that 
another, and so there would be an unending series. Moreover, 
that the pure experience is self-revealing is proved by the very 
fact of the experience itself; for no one doubts his own ex- 
perience or stands in need of any further corroboration or con- 
firmation as to whether he experienced or not. It may be objected 

* avedyatve *pi ndparokfa-vyavahdra-yogyatd tefdm, adhyastatayaiva tefdrft 
siddheh. Cit-sukhJ, p. lo. Nirnaya-Sigara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
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that it is well known that we may be aware of our awareness of 
anything {anu-vyavasdya), and in such a case the self- revealing 
consciousness may become further cognized, Citsukha’s reply to 
this is that, when one perceives a jug, there is the mental activity, 
then a cessation of that activity, then a further starting of new 
activity and then the knowledge that I know the jug, or rather I 
know that I know the jug — and hence such a cognition cannot be 
said to be directly and immediately cognizing the first awareness, 
which could not have stayed through so many moments^. Again, 
since neither the senses nor the external objects can of themselves 
produce the self-revelation of knowledge, if knowledge were not 
admitted as self- revealing, the whole world would be blind and 
there would be no self- revelation. When one knows that he knows 
a book or a jug, it is the cognized object that is known and not 
the awareness that is cognized; there can be no awareness of 
awareness, but only of the cognized object^. If the previous aware- 
ness could be made the object of subsequent awareness, then this 
would amount to an admission of the possibility of the self being 
known by the self {svasydpi svena vedyatvapatat ) — a theory which 
would accord not with the Vedanta idealism, but with the 
Buddhistic. It is true, no doubt, that the pure self-revealing con- 
sciousness shows itself only on the occasion of a mental state; but 
its difference from other cognitive states lies in the fact that it has 
no form or object, and hence, though it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it stands on a different footing from the objects 
illuminated by it. 

The next point that Citsukha urges is that the self is of the 
nature of pure self-revealing consciousness {dtmanah satnvid- 
rUpatva). This is, of course, no new contribution by Citsukha, since 
this view had been maintained in the Upanisads and repeated by 
Sankara, Padmapada, Praka^atman and others. Citsukha says that, 
like knowledge, the self also is immediately revealed or experienced 
without itself being the object of any cognizing activity or cognition, 
and therefore the self is also of the nature of knowledge. No one 
doubts about his own self; for the self always stands directly and 

' ghapa-jfidnodaya^iamaye manasi kriyd tato vibhagas tatah pUrva-samyoga-vi- 
ndias tata uttara-samyogotpattis tato jndndntaram iti aneka^ksana-vilambena utpa- 
dyamdnasya jiidnasyn aparokfatayd pQrva-jnana'grdhakatvdnupapatteh. Cit- 
sukhlf p. 17. 

* vidito ghaf.a ity atra anuvyavasdyena ghatasyaiva viditatvam avaslyate na 
tu vitteh. Ibid. p. i8. 
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immediately self-revealed . Self and knowledge being identical, there 
is no relation between the two save that of identity (jndnatmanoh 
sambandhasyaiva ahhdvdt). 

Citsukha defines falsity {mithydtva) as the non-existence of a 
thing in that which is considered to be its cause^. He shows this by 
pointing out that a whole, if it is to exist anywhere, must exist in 
the parts of which it is made, and, if it does not exist even there, 
it does not exist anywhere and is false. It is, however, evident that 
a whole cannot exist in the parts, since, being a whole, it cannot 
be in the parts^. Another argument adduced by Citsukha for the 
falsity of the world-appearance is that it is impossible that there 
should be any relation between the self-revealing consciousness, 
the knower {drk), and the objects which are cognized [drsyd). 
Knowledge cannot be said to arise through sense-contact; for in 
the illusorv' perception of silver there is the false perception of 
silver without any actual sense-contact wfith silver. A reference to 
subject-object relation {visaya-visayi-bhdva) cannot explain it, since 
the idea of subject-object relation is itself obscure and unexplain- 
able. Arguing as to the impossibility of properly explaining the 
subject-object relation {visaya-visayi-bhdva) in knowledge, Citsukha 
says that it cannot be held that the subject-object relation means 
that knowledge produces some change in the object {visaya) and 
that the know'er produces such a change. For w^hat may be the 
nature of such a change? If it be described as jndtatd, or the 
character of being known, how can such a character be by my 
knowledge at the present moment generated as a positive quality 
in an object which has now* ceased to exist? If such a quality can 
be produced even in past objects, then there would be no fixed law 
according to which such qualities should be produced. Nor can 
such a relationship be explained on a pragmatic basis by a re- 
ference to actual physical practical action with reference to objects 
that we know or the internal volitions or emotions associated with 
our knowledge of things. For in picking up a piece of silver that 
we see in front of us we may quite unknowingly be drawing with it 
the dross contained in the silver, and hence the fact of the physical 

* sarvefdm apt bhd' dftdm dirayatvena sammate 

pratiyoffitvam atyantdbhdx}am prati mrfdtmatd. Cit^suhhl^ p. 31;. 
Some of these definitions of falsity are collected in MadhusQdana's Adiaita* 
siddhi, a work composed much later than the Cit-sukhf. 

^ amiinah srdmia-gdtyantdbhdi asya pratiyogittah amiitvdd itardmilva , . , 
vimatuh patah elat-tantu^nifthdtyantdhhdva-pratiyogl avayai^H*dt pafdntaravat, 
Cit-sukhl, pp. 40, 41. 
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drawing of the dross cannot on that ground alone make it an object 
of my knowledge, and hence the subject-object relation of know- 
ledge cannot be defined as a mere physical action following cognition . 
The internal mental states of volition and the emotions associated 
with knowledge belong to the knower and have nothing to do with 
the object of knowledge. If, however, it is urged that objectivity 
consists in the fact that whatever is known appears in conscious- 
ness, the question arises, what does this appearing in consciousness 
mean? It cannot mean that consciousness is the container and the 
object is contained in it; for, consciousness being internal and the 
object external, the object cannot be contained in it. It cannot be 
a mere undefined relatedness ; for in that case the object may as 
well be considered subject and the subject, object. If objectivity 
be defined as that which can induce kno\* ledge, then even the 
senses, the light and other accessories which help the rise of 
knowledge may as well be regarded as objects. Object cannot be 
defined as that to which knowledge owes its particular form; for, 
knowledge being identical with its form, all that helps the rise of 
knowledge, the senses, light, etc., may as well be regarded as 
objects. So, in whatever w'ay one may try to conceive the nature 
of the subject-object relation, he will be disappointed. 

Citsukha follows the traditional view of nescience {ajndna) as 
a positive entity without beginning which disappears with the rise 
of true knowledge^. Nescience is different from the conception of 
positivity as well as of negativity, yet it is called only positive 
because of the fact that it is not negatived Ignorance or nescience 
is described as a positive state and not a mere negation of know- 
ledge; and so it is said that the rise of right knowledge of any 
object in a person destroys the positive entity of ignorance with 
reference to that object and that this ignorance is something 
different from what one would understand by negation of right 
knowledge*. Citsukha says that the positive character of ignorance 
becomes apparent when we say that “ We do not know whether what 
you say is true.’* Here there is the right knowledge of the fact that 


1 anSdt^bhdva-rQpofri yad-fijMnena vihyate tad ajiianam 
sampracakfate andditve sati bh^va-rSpam tnj^dna-mrdsyam ajnanam i i 
iha vivakfitam . Cit-sukhl, p. $'7- 

• bhevabhdva-vilakfcmasya ajUdnasya abhdva-vilakfanatia-mStrena bhSvat 
tmktdnddermvarUakarp pramdi;tatvdd Yajnadattddigata-prama, j 

anumdnam. Ibid* p. 58. 
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what is said is known, but it is not known whether what u said is 
valid > . Here also there is a positive knowledge of ignorance of fact 
which is not the same as mere absence of knowledge. Such an 
ignorance, however, is not experienced through sense-contact or 
sense-processes, but directly by the self-revealing consciousness- 
the sakfin. Just before the rise of right knowledge about an object 
there is ignorance {ajnana), and the object, as qualified by such 
an ignorance, is experienced as being unknown. All things are the 
objects of the inner unmoved intuitive consciousness either as 
known or as unknown^. Our reference to deep dreamless sleep as 
a state in which we did not know anything {na kimeid-avedisam) is 
also referred to as a positive experience of ignorance in the dream- 
less state. 

One of the chief tenets of Vedanta epistemology lies in the 
supposition that a presentation of the false is a fact of experience. 
The opposite view is that of Prabhakara, that the false is never 
presented in experience and that falsehood consists in the wrong 
construction imposed upon experience by the mind, which fails to 
note the actual want of association between two things which are 
falsely associated as one. According to this theory all illusion 
consists of a false association or a false relationing of two things 
which are not presented in experience as related. This false asso- 
ciation is not due to an active operation of the mind, but to a 
failure to note that no such association was actually presented in 
experience {asamsargdgrahd). According to Prabhakara, the great 
Mimamsa authority, the false is never presented in experience, nor 
is the false experience due to an arbitrary positive activity’ of wrong 
construction of the mind, but merely to a failure to note certain 
distinctions presented in experience. On account of such a failure 
things which arc distinct are not observed as distinct, and hence 
things which are distinct and different are falsely associated as one, 
and the conch-shell is thus regarded as silver. But here there is 
no false presentation in experience. Whatever is known is true; 
falsehood is due to omissions of knowledge and failure in noting 
differences. 

Citsukha objects to this view and urges that such an explanation 

^ tvadukte *rthe pramdna-jndnam mama ndsti iiy nsya viiiffa-xnfaya-jfidnasya 
pramdtvdt. Cit-sukhl, p. 59, 

* osman-mate ajndnasya sdk^i-siddhatayd pramdndhodhyatv&t^ prarndna-jUdno* 
daydtprak kale ajndnam tad-vise^ito *rthah sak^i-siddhah ajridta ity anuvdda gocaraft 
. . .sarvarn vastu jndtatayd ajndtatayd vd sdkfi-caitanyasya vtfoyah. Ibid. p. 60. 
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can never explain all cases of false apprehension. Take the pro- 
position, ‘‘There are false apprehensions and false presentations ” ; 
if this proposition is admitted to be correct, then Prabhakara’s 
contention is false; if it is admitted to be false, then here is a false 
proposition, the falsehood of which is not due to a failure to note 
differences. If the falsity of all propositions be said to be due to 
a failure to note differences, then it would be hard to find out any 
true proposition or true experience. On the analogy of our false 
experience of the everchanging flame of a lamp as the same identical 
one all cases of true recognition might no less be regarded as false, 
and therefore all inferences would be doubtful. All cases of real 
and true association could be explained as being due to a failure 
to note differences. There could be no case in which one could 
assure himself that he was dealing with a real association and 
not a failure to apprehend the absence of association (asamsargd- 
graha). Citsukha therefore contends that it is too much to expect 
that all cases of false knowledge can be explained as being due to 
a mere non-apprehension of difference, since it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that false knowledge is produced by defective senses 
which oppose the rise of true knowledge and positively induce 
false appearance^. Thus in the case of the illusory perception 
of conch-shell as silver it is the conch-shell that appears as a 
piece of silver. But what is the nature of the presentation that 
forms the object {dlambana) of false perception? It cannot be 
regarded as absolutely non-existent {asat), since that which is abso- 
lutely non-existent cannot be the object of even a false perception, 
and moreover it cannot through such a perception (e.g. the tendency 
of a man to pick up the piece of silver, which is but a false per- 
ception of a piece of conch-shell) induce a practical movement on 
the part of the perceiver. Neither can it be regarded as existent; 
for the later experience contradicts the previous false perception, 
and one says that there is no silver at the present time and there 
was no silver in the past — it was only the conch-shell that appeared 
as silver. Therefore the false presentation, though it serves all the 
purposes of a perceptual object, cannot be described either as 
existent or as non-existent, and it is precisely this character that 
constitutes the indefinable nature {anircacanlyaid) of all illusions^. 

' iath^ dofdndm api yathdrtha-jndna-pratibandhakatvam ayathdrtha-jndna- 

janakatvatfi ca him na syat, Cil-sukhl^ p. 66. 

* pratyekam sad asattvdbhydm vicara-padavlm na yad gdhate tad amrvdcyam 
dhur veddnta-vedinati. Ibid. p. 79- 
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It is unnecessary to deal with the other doctrines of Vedanta 
which Citsukha describes, since there is nothing new in them and 
they have already been described in chapter x of volume i of this 
work. It is therefore desirable to pass on to his dialectic criticism of 
the Nyaya categories. It will suffice, however, to give only a few of 
these criticisms, as they mostly refer to the refutation of such kinds 
of categories as are discussed in Sriharsa’s great work Khandana- 
khanda-khadya^znd it would be tedious to follow the refutation of 
the same kinds of categories by two different writers, though the 
arguments of Citsukha are in many cases new and different from 
those given by Sriharsa. Citsukha’s general approach to such refu- 
tations is also slightly different from that of Sriharsa. For, unlike 
Sriharsa, Citsukha dealt with the principal propositions of the 
Vedanta, and his refutations of the Nyaya categories were not 
intended so much to show' that they were inexplicable or indefinable 
as to show that they were false appearances, and that the pure self- 
revealing Brahman was the only reality and truth. 

Thus, in refuting time {kala)^ Citsukha says that time cannot 
be perceived either by the visual sense or by the tactual sense, nor 
can it be apprehended by the mind [manas), as the mind only 
operates in association with the external senses. Moreover, since 
there are no perceptual data, it cannot be inferred. The notions of 
before and after, succession and simultaneity, quickness and dura- 
tion, cannot by themselves indicate the nature of time as it is in 
itself. It may be urged that, since the solar vibrations can only be 
associated with human bodies and worldly things, making them 
appear as young or old only through some other agency such as 
days, months, etc., such an agency, which brings about the con- 
nection of solar vibrations with wwldly things, is called time^ To 
this Citsukha replies that, since the self itself can be regarded as 
the cause of the manifestation of time in events and things in 
accordance with the varying conditions of their appearance, it is 
unnecessary to suppose the existence of a new category called time. 
Again, it cannot be said that the notions of before and after have 
time as their material cause; for the validity of these notions is 
challenged by the Vedantist. They may be regarded as the im- 

‘ tarani-parupanda-viiefiindm yuva-sthavira-iarirddi-pinde^u mdsddi-vicitra- 
buddhi-janana^dz^drena tad-upahitepi poTQtvdparatDddi-huddhi-janakiitViiffi nit ca 
tair asambaddhdndfn taira buddhi-janakatvarjt, na ca sdkfdt sambartdho r^wi- 
parispanddndzfi pin^ir asti atah tat-samhandhakatayd kaicid aftadravya-vilakfano 
dratya-viie^ah szHkartavyah, tasya ca hdla i/i samjM. (This is VallabKa*« view 
of time.) Nayana’^prasddifil commentary on (At-iukhl^ p. 3?i , by Pratyak-svarupa- 
bhagavat. Nirpaya-Sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
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pressions produced by a greater or lesser quantity of solar vibra- 
tions. There is therefore no necessity to admit time as a separate 
category, since its apprehension can be explained on the basis of 
our known data of experience. From considerations of some data 
relative space {dth) has to be discarded ; for relative space cannot 
be perceived by the senses or inferred for want of data of ex- 
perience. Both time and relative space originate from a sense of 
relativity {apeksa-buddhi), and, given that sense of relativity, the 
mind can in association with our experience of bodily movements 
form the notion of relative space. It is therefore unnecessary 
to admit the existence of relative space as a separate category. 

In refuting the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas Citsukha says 
that there is no ground for admitting the Vaisesika atoms. If these 
atoms are to be admitted on the ground that all things are to be 
conceived as being divisible into smaller and smaller parts, then 
the same may apply to the atoms as well. If it is urged that one 
must stop somewhere, that the atoms are therefore regarded as 
the last state, and arc uniform in size and not further divisible, 
then the specks of dust that are seen in the w’indows when the 
sun is shining (called trasarenus) may equally be regarded as the 
last stage of divisible size. If it is contended that, since these are 
visible, they have parts and cannot therefore be considered as 
indivisible, it may be said in reply that, since the Nyaya writers 
admit that the atoms can be perceived by the yogins, visibility of 
the trasarenus could not be put forward as a reason why they could 
not be regarded as indivisible. Moreover, if the atoms were partless, 
how could they be admitted to combine to produce the grosser 
material forms? Again, it is not indispensable that atoms should 
combine to fonn bigger particles or make grosser appearances 
possible ; for, like threads in a sheet, many particles may make gross 
appearances possible even without combining. Citsukha then re- 
peats Sankara’s refutation of the concept of wholes and parts, 
saying that, if the wholes are different from the parts, then they 
must be in the parts or they would not be there ; if they are not 
in the parts, it would be difficult to maintain that the wholes were 
made of parts; if they are in the parts, they must be either w’holly 
or partly in them ; if they are wholly in the parts, then there would 
be many such wholes, or in each part the w^hole would be found; 
and, if they are partly in the parts, then the same difficulty of wholes 
and parts would appear. 

Again, the concept of contact (samyoga) is also inexplicable. It 
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cannot be defined as the coming together of any two things which 
are not in contact {aprdptayoh prdptih samyogah) ; for, until one 
knows the meaning of the concept of contact, one cannot under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “not in contact.’’ If it is defined 
as the coming together of two things which are unrelated, then 
contact (samyoga) would include even the relation of inherence, 
such as that which exists between a piece of cloth and the threads. 
If it is defined as a relation which is produced in time and is 
transitory {unity ah sambandhah janyatva-visefito then cases of 
beginningless contact would not be included, and even the pos- 
session of an article by purchase would have to be included as 
contact, since this relation of possession is also produced in time. 
It cannot be objected that “possession’’ is not a relation, since a 
relation to be such must be betw'een two things ; for, if the objection 
were valid, the relation between substance and quality would not 
be a relation, since quality and substance exist together, and there 
are no two separate things w^hich can be related. If the objector 
means that the relation must be between two terms, then there 
are two terms here also, namely, the article possessed and the 
possessor. Moreover, if contact is defined as relation w^hich does 
not connect two things in their entirety {avyapya-vrttitva-visesito)^ 
then again it would be wrong, since in the case of partless entities 
the relation of contact cannot connect the parts, as they have no 
parts. Citsukha refutes the concept of separation {vibhdga) on the 
same lines and passes over to the refutation of number, as two, 
three and the like. 

Citsukha urges that there is no necessity of admitting the 
existence of two, three, etc. as separate numbers, since what w^e per- 
ceive is but the one thing, and then by a sense of oscillation and 
mutual reference {apeksa-buddhi) w^e associate them together and 
form the notions of two, three, etc. These numbers therefore do 
not exist separately and independently, but are imaginatively pro- 
duced by mental oscillation and association from the experience of 
single objects. There is therefore no necessity of thinking that the 
numbers, two, three, etc., are actually produced. We simply deal 
with the notions of two, three, etc. on the strength of our powers 
of mental association^. 

‘ dropita-dvitva-tritvSdi-viieptaikatva-samuccaydlambanil buddhir ehAtvddi^ 
jamketi cet, na; tathdbhQtdyd eva buddher dvitvddi-vyavahdra-janakatvopapattau 
dvitvddy-utpddakatva-kalpand-vaiyarthydt, Nayana-prasddtnlf p. 300. 
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Citsukha then refutes the notion of class-concept (jdti) on the 
ground that it cannot be proved either by perception or by in- 
ference. The question is what exactly is meant by class-concept. 
If it is said that, when in perceiving one individual animal we have 
the notion of a cow, and in perceiving other individual animals also 
we have the same notion of cow, there is jdti, then it may be replied 
that this does not necessarily imply the admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow; for, just as one individual had certain 
peculiarities which entitled it to be called a cow, so the other 
individuals had their peculiarities which entitled them to be called 
cows. We see reflections of the moon in different places and call 
each of them the moon. What constitutes the essentials of the 
concept of cow? It is difficult to formulate one universal charac- 
teristic of cows; if one such characteristic could be found, then 
there would be no necessity of admitting the class-concept of cow. 
For it would then be an individual characteristic, and one would 
recognize it as a cow everywhere, and there would be no necessity 
of admitting a separate class-concept. If one admits a class-concept, 
one has to point out some trait or quality as that which indicates 
the class-concept. Then again one could not get at this trait or 
quality independently of the class-concept or at the class-concept 
independently of it, and this mutual dependence v;ould make the 
definition of either of them impossible. Even if one admits the 
class-concept, one has to show what constitutes the essentials of it 
in each case, and, if such essentials have to be found in each case, 
then those essentials would be a sufficient justification for knowing 
a cow as cow and a horse as horse: what then is the good of 
admitting a class-concept? Again, even if a class-concept be ad- 
mitted, it is difficult to see how it can be conceived to be related 
to the individuals. It cannot be a relation of contact, identity, 
inherence or any other kind of relation existing anywhere. If all 
class-concepts existed everywhere, there would be a medley of all 
class-concepts together, and all things would be everywhere. Again, 
if it is held that the class-concept of cow exists only in the existing 
cows, then how does it jump to a new cow when it is bom? Nor 
has the class-concept any parts, so as to be partly here and partly 
there. If each class-conccpt of cow were wholly existent in each 
of the individual cows, then there would be a number of class- 
concepts; and, if each class-concept of cow were spread out over 
all the individual cows, then, unless all the individual cows were 
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brought together, one could not have the notion of any class- 
concept. 

Speaking of the refutation of cause {karana), Citsukha says that 
cause cannot be defined as mere antecedence {pUrva-kala-bhdvitva ) ; 
for then the ass which is always found in the house of a washerman 
and on the back of which the washerman carries his clothes might 
be regarded as a thing antecedent to the smoky fire kindled in the 
washerman's house and thus as a cause of fire. If this antecedence 
be further qualified as that which is present in all cases of the 
presence of the effect and absent in all cases of the absence of the 
effect, then also the washerman’s ass may be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of such an antecedence with reference to the fire 
in the washerman’s house (when the washerman is away from the 
house with his ass, the fire in the washerman’s house is also absent, 
and it is again kindled when he returns to his house with his 
ass). If “unconditionality” (ananyatha-siddha) is further added as 
a qualifying condition of antecedence, even then the ass and the 
common abiding elements such as space, ether and the like may 
be regarded as causes of the fire. If it be argued that the ass is 
present only because of the presence of other conditioning factors, 
the same may be said of seeds, earth, water, etc., which arc all 
however regarded as being causes for the production of the shoots 
of plants. If objection be raised against the possibility of ether 
{dkdsa) being regarded as the cause of smoke on the ground of its 
being a common, abiding and all-pcrv^asive element, then the same 
argument ought to stand as an objection against the soul (which 
is an all-pervasive entity) being regarded on the Nyaya view as the 
cause of the production of pleasure and pain. The cause cannot 
be defined as that which being there the effect follows; for 
then a seed cannot be regarded as the cause of the shoot of the 
plant, since the shoots cannot be produced from seeds without the 
help of other co-operating factors, such as earth, water, light, air, 
etc. Cause, again, cannot be defined as that which being present in 
the midst of the co-operating factors or even accessories (sahakdri)^ 
the effect follows ; for an irrelevant thing, like an ass, may be present 
among a number of co-operating circumstances, but this would 
not justify anybody calling an irrelevant thing a cause. Moreover, 
such a definition would not apply to those cases w^here by the joint 
operation of many co-operating entities the effect is produced. 
Furthermore, unless the cause can be properly defined, there is 
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no way of defining the co-operating conditions. Nor can a cause be 
defined as that which being there the effect follows, and which 
not being there there is no effect {sati bhdvo "saty abhdva eva ) ; for 
such a maxim is invalidated by the plurality of causes (fire may 
be produced by rubbing two pieces of wood, by striking hard 
against a flint, pr by a lens). It may be urged that there are 
differences in each kind of fire produced by the different agencies : 
to which it may be replied that, even if there were any such 
difference, it is impossible to know it by observation. Even when 
differences are noticeable, such differences do not necessarily imply 
that the different effects belong to different classes ; for the differ- 
ences might well be due to various attendant circumstances. Again, 
a cause cannot be defined as a collocation of things, since such a 
collocation may well be one of irrelevant things. A cause cannot 
be defined as a collocation of different causes, since it has not so 
far been possible to define what is meant by cause.” The phrase 
“ collocation of causes ” will therefore be meaningless. Moreover, it 
may be asked whether a collocation of causes {sdmagri) be something 
different from the causes, or identical with them. If the former 
alternative be accepted, then effects would follow from individual 
causes as well, and the supposition of a collocation of causes as 
producing the effects would be uncalled-for. If the latter alternative 
be accepted, then, since the individuals are the causes of the col- 
location, the individuals being there, there is always the colloca- 
tion and so always the effect, which is absurd. Again, what does 
this collocation of causes mean? It cannot mean occurrence in the 
same time or place ; for, there being no sameness of time and place 
for time and place respectively, they themselves would be without 
any cause. Again, it cannot be said that, if the existence of cause be 
not admitted, then things, being causeless, would be non-existent; 
for the Nyaya holds that there are eternal substances such as atoms, 
souls, etc., which have no cause. 

Since cause cannot be defined, neither can effect (kdrya) be 
satisfactorily defined, as the conception of effect always depends 
upon the notion of cause. 

In refuting the conception of substance {dravya) Citsukha says 
that a substance can be defined only as being that in which the 
qualities inhere. But, since even qualities are seen to have qualities 
and a substance is believed by the Naiyayikas to be without any 
quality at the moment of its origination, such a definition cannot 
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properly distinguish or define a substance. If a substance be 
defined in a roundabout way as that in which there is no presence 
of the absolute negation of possessing qualities (gunavattvaty- 
antabhavanadhikaranata)^ then also it may be objected that such 
a definition would make us regard even negation {abhdva) as a 
quality, since the absence of the negation of qualities, being itself 
a negation, cannot exist in a negation^. It may again be asked 
whether the absence of the negation of qualities refers to the 
negation of a number of qualities or the negation of all qualities ; 
in either case it is wrong. For in the first case a substance, which 
contains only some qualities and does not possess others, would 
not be called a substance, and in the latter case it would be 
difficult to find anything that cannot be called a substance; for 
where is the substance which lacks all qualities? The fact also 
remains that even such a roundabout definition cannot distin- 
guish a substance from a quality; for even qualities have the 
numerical qualities and the qualities of separateness^. If it is 
argued that, if qualities are admitted to have further qualities, 
there will be a vicious infinite, it may be said in reply that the 
charge of vicious infinite cannot be made, since the qualities 
of number and separateness cannot be said to have any 
further qualities. Substances, again, have nothing in common 
by virtue of which they could be regarded as coming under the 
class-concept of substances^. Gold and mud and trees are all 
regarded as substances, but there is nothing common in them 
by virtue of which one can think that gold is the same as 
mud or tree; therefore it cannot be admitted that in the sub- 
stances one finds any characteristic which remains the same in 
them all^. 

Referring to qualities [guna)^ Citsukha deals with the definition 
of gum in the Vaisesika-bhdsya ofPra^astapada. There Praiastapada 
defines guna as that which inheres in a substance, is associated 
with the class-concept of substance, is itself without any quality 

' tatraiva atyantdbhave'tivydpteh; sopi hi gunavattvdtyantdbhdvas tasyddhi- 
karanam rvasya svasminnavrtteh. Cit-sukkl, p, 176. 

* asminnapi vakra-lak^aM gunddifu apt saffikhyd-pfthaktva-gunayoh pvaUteh 
kaikam n&tivydptih. Ibid, p, 177. 

^•jdtim abhyupagacchatd tajjdti’Vyanjakafp kitjuid-avafyam abhyupeyam na ca 
tarmirupariam tulakam. Ibid, p, 178. 

* dravyam drazyam iti anugata-pratyayah pramdnam ili cenna suvarpam- 
upalabhya mfttikdm-upalabhyamdnasya laukikasya tad evedarp dravyam iti 
pratyayd‘bhdvdt partkfakdndfp cdnugata-pralyayt vipratipatteh. Ibid. p. 179. 
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and which has no motion {nukriyay. But the definition of a 
quality cannot involve the phrase “without a quality ” ; for quality 
is still to be defined. Again, unless the guna is properly defined, 
its difference from motion is not known, and so the phrase 
“which has no motion “ is meaningless. The class-concept of 
quality, again, can be determined only when the general character 
of qualities is known and the nature of class-concepts also is 
determined. Hence, from whatever point of view one may look 
at the question, it is impossible to define qualities. 

It is needless now to multiply examples of such refutation by 
Citsukha. It will appear from what has been adduced that Citsukha 
enters into detail concerning most concepts of particular categories 
and tries to show their intrinsic impossibility. In some cases, how- 
ever, he was not equal to the task and remained content with criti- 
cizing the definitions given by the Naiy^yikas. But it may be well 
to point out here that, though Sriharsa and Citsukha carried out an 
elaborate scheme of a critique of the different categories in order to 
show that the definitions of these categories, as given by the Nyaya, 
are impossible, yet neither of them can be regarded as the originator 
of the application of the dialectic method in the Vedanta. Sankara 
himself had started it in his refutation of the Nyaya and other 
systems in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutras, 11. 11. 

The Dialectic of Nagarjuna and the Vedanta Dialectic. 

The dialectic of Sriharsa was a protest against the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, which supposed that all that was 
knowable was also definable. It aimed at refuting these definitions 
in order to prove that the natures of all things are indefinable, as 
their existence and nature are all involved in mdyd. The only reality 
is Brahman, That it is easy to pick holes in all definitions was 
taught long ago by N§garjuna, and in that sense (except for a 
tendency to find faults of a purely- verbal nature in Nyaya defini- 
tions) Sriharsa’s method was a continuation of Nagarjuna's, and 
an application of it to the actual definitions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
But the most important part of Nagarjuna^s method was de- 
liberately ignored by Sriharsa and his followers, who made no 
attempt to refute Nagarjuna *s conclusions. Nagarjuna’s main 
thesis is that all things are relative and hence indefinable in 

^ rQpddfndfft gundndffi satve^dffi guiuitvdbhisambandho ^ dravydsntatvam 
fdrgunatvam mfkriyatvam. Praiastapdda-bhdfyat p. 94. The Vizianagram 
Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1895. 
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themselves, and so there is no way of discovering their essences; 
and, since their essences are not only indefinable and indescribable, 
but incomprehensible as well, they cannot be said to possess any 
essences of their own. Nagaijuna was followed by Aryadeva, a 
Ceylonese by birth, who wrote a separate work on the same subject 
in 400 verses. For about two centuries after this the doctrines 
of Nagarjuna lay dormant, as is evidenced by the fact that Buddha- 
ghosa of the fourth century a.d. does not refer to them. During 
the Gupta empire, in the fifth century a. d., Asanga and Vasubandhu 
flourished. In the sixth century a.d the relativist philosophy 
of Nagaijuna again flourished in the hands of Buddhapalita, of 
Valabhl in Surat, and of Bhavya, or Bhavaviveka, of Orissa. The 
school of Bhavya was called Madhyamika-Sautrantika on account 
of his supplementing Nagarjuna ’s arguments with special argu- 
ments of his own. At this time the Yogacara school of Mahayana 
monism developed in the north, and the aim of this school was 
to show that for the true knowledge of the one consciousness 
{zijnana) all logical arguments were futile. All logical arguments 
showed only their own inconsistency^. It seems very probable 
that Sriharsa was inspired by these Yogacara authors, and their 
relativist allies from Nagarjuna to Bhavya, and Candrakirti, the 
master commentator on N^gZTiunz'sMddhyamika-kdrtkd. Buddha- 
palita sought to prove that the apprehension and realization of the 
idealistic monism cannot be made by any logical argument, since all 
logic is futile and inconsistent, while Bhavaviveka sought to estab- 
lish his idealistic monism by logical arguments. Candrakirti finally 
supported Buddhapalita's scheme as against the scheme of Bhava- 
viveka and tried to prove the futility of all logical arguments. It was 
this Madhyamika scheme of Candrakirti that finally was utilized 
in Tibet and Mongolia for the realization of idealistic monism. 

In taking up his refutation of the various categories of being 
Nagarjuna begins with the examination of causation. Causation 
in the non-Buddhistic systems of philosophy is regarded as being 
production from the inner changes of some permanent or abiding 
stuff or through the conglomeration {sdmagri) of several factors 
or through some factors operating upon an unchangeable and 
abiding stuff. But Nagaijuna denies not only that anything is 
ever produced, but also that it is ever produced in any one of 
the above ways. Buddhapalita holds that things cannot arise 

* The Conception of Buddhist Nirvdim, pp. 66-67. Published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Lieningrad, 1927. 
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of themselves, since, if they are already existing, there is no 
meaning in their being produced ; if things that are existing are 
regarded as capable of being produced again, then things would 
eternally continue to be produced. Bhavaviveka, criticizing 
Buddhapalita, says that the refutation of Buddhapalita should 
have been supplemented with reasons and examples and that his 
refutation would imply the undesirable thesis that, if things are 
not produced of themselves, they must be produced by other 
factors. But Candrakirti objects to this criticism of Bhavaviveka 
and says that the burden of proof in establishing the identity of 
cause and effect lies with the opponents, the Samkhyists, who hold 
that view. There is no meaning in the production of what already 
exists, and, if that which is existent has to be produced again, and 
that again, there will be an infinite regress. It is unnecessary^ to 
give any new argument to refute the Sarnkhya sat-kdrya-vada view ; 
it is enough to point out the inconsistency of the Sarnkhya view. 
Thus Aryadeva says that the Madhyamika view has no thesis of 
its own which it seeks to establish, since it does not believe in the 
reality or unreality of anything or in the combination of reality 
and unreality^. This was exactly the point of view that was taken 
by Sriharsa. Sriharsa says that the Vedantists have no view of 
their own regarding the things of the world and the various cate- 
gories involved in them. Therefore there was no way in which 
the Vedanta view could be attacked. The Vedanta, however, is free 
to find fault with other views, and, when once this is done and the 
inconsistencies of other positions are pointed out, its business is 
finished; for it has no view of its own to establish. Nagarjuna 
writes in his Vigraha-vydvartani thus : 

When 1 have these (of my own to prove), 

I can commit mistakes just for the sake (of proving); 

But I have none. I cannot be accused (of being inconsistent). 
If I did (really) cognize some (separate) things, 

I could then make an affirmation or a denial 
Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred). 

But these (separate) things do not exist for me. 

Therefore I cannot be assailed on such a basis-. 

^ sad asat sad-asac celt yasya pakfo na vidyate 

updlambhas cirendpi tasya vaktum na inky ate. 

Mddhyamika-vrtti, p. lo. 

® anyat pratltya yadi ndma paro *hhaviyyat 

jdyeta tar hi bahulah sikhino *ndhakdrah 
sarvasya janma ca bhavet khalu sarvatai ca 
tidy am paratvam afdtile ^janake 'pi yasmdt. Ibid. p. 30* 
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Candrakirti thus emphasizes the fact that it is not possible for 
the Madhyamikas to offer new arguments or new examples in 
criticizing any view, since they have no view of their own to support. 
They cannot even prove their own affirmations, and, if their affirma- 
tions contain any thesis, they quarrel with it also themselves. So 
the Madhyamika scheme of criticism consists only in finding fault 
with all theses, whatever they may be, and in replying to the 
counter-charges so far as inconsistencies can be found in the 
opponents’ theses and methods, but not in adducing any new 
arguments or any new counter-theses, since the Madhyamikas have 
no theses of their own. In an argument one can only follow the 
principles that one admits ; no one can be defeated by arguments 
carried on on the basis of principles admitted only by his opponents. 

Things are not produced by any conglomeration of foreign 
factors or causes ; for, wxre it so, there would be no law of such 
production and anything might come from any other thing, e.g. dark- 
ness from light^. And, if a thing cannot be produced out of itself 
or out of others, it cannot be produced by a combination of them 
both. Again, the world could not have sprung into being without 
any cause [ahetutah). 

The Buddhist logicians try to controvert this view by pointing 
out that, w^hatever a view may be, it must be established by proper 
proof. So, in order to prove the thesis that all existents are un- 
produced, the Madhyamikas must give some proofs, and this would 
involve a further specification of the nature of such proofs and a 
specification of the number of valid proofs admitted by them. But, 
if the thesis that “all existents are unproved” is a mere assertion 
without any proof to support it, then any number of counter- 
assertions may be made for which no proof need be shown; and, 
if proofs are not required in one case, they cannot be required in 
the other. So one could with equal validity assert that all existents 
are real and are produced from causes. The Madhyamika answer 
to such an objection, as formulated by Candrakirti, is that the 
Madhyamika has no thesis of his own and so the question whether 
his thesis is supported by valid proof or not is as meaningless as 
the question regarding the smallness or the greatness of a mule’s 
horn. Since there is no thesis, the Madhyamika has nothing to 

^ Mfidhyamiha^vftti, p. 36. Sec also Steherbatsky’s The Conceptim of 
Buddhist Nirvdna^ to which the author is indebted for the translation and some 
of the materials of the last two paragraphs. 
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say regarding the nature of valid proofs {pramdna) or their number. 
But it may well be asked why, if the Madhyamika has no thesis 
of his own, should he hold the proposition that all existents are 
unproduced {sarve bhdvd anutpanndh)} To this the Madhyamika 
replies that such propositions appear as definite views only to 
ordinary people, not to the wise. The proper attitude for the wise 
is always to remain silent. They impart instruction only from a 
popular point of view to those who want to listen to them. Their 
arguments are not their own or those which they believe to be 
right, but only such as would appeal to their hearers. 

It is not out of place here to mention that the Madhyamika 
school wishes to keep the phenomenal and the real or the transcen- 
dental views wide apart. In the phenomenal view things are ad- 
mitted to be as they are perceived, and their relations are also 
conceived as real. It is interesting to refer to the discussion of 
Candrakirti with Dinnaga regarding the nature of sense-percep- 
tions. While Dinnaga urges that a thing is what it is in itself 
(sva-laksana)^ Candrakirti holds that, since relations are also per- 
ceived to be true, things are relational as well. Phenomenally 
substances exist as well as their qualities. The “thing in itself “ of 
Dinnaga was as much a relative concept as the relational things 
that are popularly perceived as true ; that being so, it is meaningless 
to define perception as being only the thing in itself. Candrakirti 
thus does not think that any good can be done by criticizing the 
realistic logic of the Naiyayikas, since, so far as popular perceptions 
or conceptions go, the Nyaya logic is quite competent to deal with 
them and give an account of them. There is a phenomenal reality 
and order which is true for the man in the street and on w^hich all 
our linguistic and other usages are based. Dinnaga, in defining 
perception, restricts it to the unique thing in itself {sva-laksana) 
and thinks that all associations of quality and relations are ex- 
traneous to perceptions and should be included under imagination 
or inference. This how'ever does violence to our ordinary experience 
and yet serves no better purpose; for the definition ot perception 
as given by Dinnaga is not from the transcendental point of view. 
If that is so, wdiy not accept the realistic conceptions of the 
Nyaya school, which fit in with the popular experience? This 
reminds us of the attitude of the Vedantists, who on the one 
hand accepted the view-point of popular experience and regarded 
all things as having a real objective existence, and on the other 
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hand considered them as false and unreal from the transcendental 
point of view of ultimate reality. The attitude of the Vedantists 
on this point seems to have been directly inspired by that of the 
Madhyamikas, The attempts of Sriharsa to refute the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya were intended to show that the definitions 
of the Nyaya could not be regarded as absolute and true, as the 
Naiyayikas used to think. But, while the Madhyamikas, who had 
no view-points of their own to support, could leave the field of 
experience absolutely undisturbed and allow the realistic defini- 
tions of the Nyaya to explain the popular experience in any way 
they liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its own, namely, that the 
self-luminous Brahman was the only reality and that it was 
through it that everything else was manifested. The Vedanta there- 
fore could not agree with Nyaya interpretations of experience and 
their definitions. But, as the Vedanta was unable to give the 
manifold world-appearance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory of perception by 
w^hich it could be considered as being manifested by coming in 
touch with Brahman and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of causation, Nagar- 
juna and Candraklrti hold that collocations of causal conditions 
which are different from the effect cannot produce the effect, as is 
held by the Hinayana Buddhists; for, since the effect is not per- 
ceived in those causal conditions, it cannot be produced out of 
them, and, if it is already existent in them, its production becomes 
useless. Production of anything out of some foreign or extraneous 
causes implies that it is related to them, and this relation must 
mean that it was in some way existent in them. The main principle 
which Nagarjuna employs in refuting the idea of causation or 
production in various ways is that, if a thing exists, it cannot be 
produced, and, if it does not exist, it cannot be produced at all. 
That which has no essence in itself cannot be caused by anything 
else, and, having no essence in itself, it cannot be the cause of 
anything else^ 

Nagarjuna similarly examines the concepts of going and coming 
and says that the action of going is not to be found in the space 
traversed, nor is it to be found in that which is not traversed ; and 
apart from the space traversed and not traversed there cannot be 
any action of going. If it is urged that going is neither in the space 
' M&dhyamika^vrtti , p. 90, 1 . 6. 
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traversed nor in the space untraversed, but in the person who 
continues to go, since going is in him in whom there is the effort of 
going, then this again cannot be right. For, if the action of going 
is to be associated with the person who goes, it cannot be asso- 
ciated with the space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
with both; and, unless some space is gone over, there cannot be 
a goer. If going is in the goer alone, then even without going one 
could be called a goer, which is impossible. If both the goer and 
the space traversed have to be associated with going, then there 
must be two actions and not one ; and, if there are two actions, that 
implies that there are also two agents. It may be urged that the 
movement of going is associated with the goer and that therefore 
going belongs to the goer; but, if there is no going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without going, how can going be associated 
with the goer at all.? Again, in the proposition “the goer goes” 
(gantd gacchati) there is only one action of going, and that is 
satisfied by the verb “goes”; what separate “going” is there 
by virtue of association with which a “goer” can be so called? 
and, since there are no two actions of going, there cannot be a goer. 
Again, the movement of going cannot even be begun; for, when 
there is the motion of going, there is no beginning and when there 
is no motion of going, there cannot be any beginning. Again, it 
cannot be urged that “going” must exist, since its opposite, “re- 
maining at rest” {sthiti)^ exists; for who is at rest? The goer 
cannot be at rest, since no one can be a goer unless he goes ; he who 
is not a goer, being already at rest, cannot be the agent of another 
action of being at rest. If the goer and going be regarded as 
identical, then there would be neither verb nor agent. So there is 
no reality in going. “Going” stands here for any kind of passage 
or becoming, and the refutation of “going” implies the refutation 
of all kinds of passage (niskarsana) as well. If seeds passed into the 
state of shoots (ankura), then they would be seeds and not shoots; 
the shoots neither are seeds nor are different from them; yet, the 
seeds being there, there are the shoots. A pea is from another pea, 
yet no pea becomes another pea. A pea is neither in another 
pea nor different from it. It is as one may see in a mirror the 
beautiful face of a woman and feel attracted by it and run after 
her, though the face never passed into the mirror and there was 
no human face in the reflected image. Just as the essenceless 
reflected image of a woman’s face may rouse attachment in fools, 
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so are world-appearances the causes of our delusion and attach- 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply examples and describe elaborately 
Nagarjuna's method of applying his dialectic to the refutation of 
the various Buddhistic and other categories. But from what has 
been said it may be possible to compare or contrast Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic with that of Sriharsa. Neither Nagarjuna nor Sriharsa is 
interested to give any rational explanation of the world-process, 
nor are they interested to give a scientific reconstruction of our 
world-experience. They are agreed in discarding the validity of 
world-experience as such. But, while Nagarjuna had no thesis of 
his own to uphold, Sriharsa sought to establish the validity and 
ultimate reality of Brahman. But, it does not appear that he ever 
properly tried to apply his own dialectic to his thesis and attempted 
to show that the definition of Brahman could stand the test of the 
criticism of his own dialectic. Both Nagarjuna and Sriharsa were, 
however, agreed in the view that there was no theory of the recon- 
struction of world-appearance which could be supported as valid. 
But, while Sriharsa attacked only the definitions of the Nyaya, 
Nagarjuna mainly attacked the accepted Buddhistic categories and 
also some other relevant categories which were directly connected 
with them. But the entire eflForts of Sriharsa were directed to 
showing that the definitions of the Nyaya were faulty and that 
there was no way in which the Nyaya could define its categories 
properly. From the fact that the Nyaya could not define its 
categories he rushed to the conclusion that they were intrinsically 
indefinable and that therefore the world-appearancc which was 
measured and scanned in terms of those categories was also false. 
Nagarjuna ’s methods differ considerably from those of Sriharsa in 
this, that the concepts which he criticized wxre shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on notions w^hich 
had no essential nature of their own, but were understood only 
in relation to others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own, and one could understand a concept only through another, 
and that again through the former or through another, and so on. 
The entire world-appearance would thus be based on relative 
conceptions and be false. NagarjunaVs criticisms arc, however, 
largely of an a priori nature, and do not treat the concepts in 
a concrete manner and are not based on the testimony of our 
psychological experience. The oppositions shown are therefore 
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very often of an abstract nature and occasionally degenerate into 
verbalism. But as a rule they are based on the fundamentally 
relative nature of our experience. They are never half so elaborate 
as the criticisms of Sriharsa; but at the same time they are funda- 
mentally more convincing and more direct than the elaborate 
roundabout logical subtleties of Sriharsa ’s dialectic. It cannot be 
denied that, based on the dialectical methods of Nagarjuna, 
Buddhapalita and Candrakirti, Sriharsa's criticisms, following an 
altogether different plan of approach, show wonderful powers of 
logical subtlety and finesse, though the total effect can hardly be 
regarded as an advance from the strictly philosophical point of 
view, while the frequent verbalism of many of his criticisms is a 
discredit to his whole venture. 


Dialectical criticisms of Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
(A.D. 760) as forerunners of Vedanta Dialectics. 

(a) Criticisms of the Sdrnkhya Parindma Doctrine, 

In tracing the history of the dialectical ways of thinking in the 
Vedanta it has been pointed out in the previous sections that the 
influence of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti on Sankara and some of 
his followers, such as Sriharsa, Citsukha and others, was very great. 
It has also been pointed out that not only Nagarjuna and Candra- 
kirti, but many other Buddhist writers, had taken to critical and 
dialectical ways of discussion. The criticism of the different schools 
of Indian thought, as contained in Santaraksita *s Tattza-samgraha 
with Kamalasila’s commentary Pahjikd, is a remarkable instance 
of this. Santaraksita lived in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., and Kamalasila was probably his junior contemporary. They 
refuted the views of Kambalasvatara, a follower of the Lokayata 
school, the Buddhist Vasumitra (a.d. ioo), Dharmatrata (a.d. ioo), 
Ghosaka (a.d. 150), Buddhadeva (a.d. 200), the Naiyayika Vatsya- 
yana (a.d, 300), the Mimamsist Sabarasvamin (a.d. 300), the 
Samkhyist Vindhyasvamin (a.d. 300), the Buddhist Saiighabhadra 
(a.d. 350), Vasubandhu (a.d. 350), the Samkhyist Isvarakrsna 
(a.d. 390), the Buddhist Dinnaga (a.d. 400), the Jaina Acaryasuri 
(a.d. 478), the Samkhyist Ma^hara Acaiy^a (a.d. 500), the Naiyayika 
Uddyotakara (a.d. 600), the rhetorician Bhamaha (a.d. 640), the 
Buddhist Dharmaklrti (a.d. 650), the grammarian-philosopher 
Bhartrhari (a.d. 650), the Mimamsist Kumarila Bhatta (a.d. 680), 
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the Jaina Subhagupta (a.d. 700), the Buddhist Yugasena (a.d, 700), 
the Naiyayika Aviddhakama (a.d. 700), Sahkarasvamin (a.d. 700), 
Pra^astamati (a.d. 700), Bhavivikta (a.d. 700), the Jaina Patrasvamin 
(a.d. 700), Ahrika (a.d. 700), Sumati (a.d. 700), and the Mimamsist 
Uveyaka (a.d. 700)^. It is not possible here, of course, to enter into 
a complete analysis of all the criticisms of the different philosophers 
by Santaraksita and Kamala^Ila ; yet some of the important points 
of these criticisms may be noted in order to show the nature 
and importance of this work, which also reveals the nature of 
the critical thinking that prevailed among the Buddhists before 
Sankara and by which Sankara and his followers, like Sriharsa, 
Citsukha or Anandajnana, were in all probability greatly in- 
fluenced. 

In criticizing the Sarnkhya views they say that, if the effects, 
the evolutes, be identical with the cause, the pradhdna^ why should 
they be produced from the pradhdna ? If they are identical, then the 
evolutes themselves might be regarded as cause or the pradhdna 
as effect. The ordinaiy^ way of determining causality is invariable 
antecedence, and that is avowedly not available here. The idea of 
parindma^ which means identity in diversity, the causal scheme 
of the Sarnkhya, is also inadmissible; for, if it is urged that any 
entity changes into diverse forms, it may be asked whether the 
nature of the causal entity also changes or does not change. If 
it does not change, then the causal and the effect stales should 
abide together in the later product, which is impossible; if it 
changes, then there is nothing that remains as a permanent 
cause; for this would only mean that a previous state is arrested 
and a new state is produced. If it is urged that causal trans- 
formation means the assumption of new^ qualities, it may be 
asked whether such qualities are different from the causal sub- 
stance or not; if they are, then the occurrence of new qualities 
cannot entitle one to hold the view that the causal substance is 
undergoing transformations {parindma). If the changing qualities 
and the causal substance are identical, then the first part of the 
argument would reappear. Again, the very arguments that are 
given in favour of the sat-kdrya-vdda (existence of the effect in the 
cause) could be turned against it. Thus, if curds, etc. already exist 

^ These dat€9 are collected from Or B.Bhattacharya’s foreword to the Tattva^ 
samgraha. The present author, thouf?h he thinks that many of these dates are 
f^encrally approximately correct, yet. since he cannot spare the room for proper 
discussions, does not take responsibility for them. 
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in the n&ture of the milk, then what is the meaning of their being 
produced from it? If there is no idea of production, there is no 
idea of causality. If it is urged that the effects are potentially 
existent in the cause, and causal operations only actualize them, 
then it is admitted that the effects are actually non-existent in the 
cause, and we have to admit in the cause some specific character- 
istic, brought about by the causal operation, on account of the 
absence of which the effects remained in the potential state in the 
cause, and that the causal operations which actualize the effects 
produce some specific determinations in the cause, in consequence 
of which the effect, which was non-existent before, is actualized; 
this would mean that what was non-existent could be produced, 
which would be against the saUkarya-vdda theory. In the light of 
the above criticisms, since according to the sat-karya^vada theory 
causal productions are impossible, the arguments of Samkhya in 
favour of saUkarya-vada^ that only particular kinds of effects are 
produced from particular kinds of causes, are also inadmissible. 

Again, according to Samkhya, nothing ought to be capable of 
being definitely asserted, since according to the saUkdrya-vada 
theory doubts and errors are always existent as a modification 
of either buddht\ manas or caitanya. Again, the application 
of all Samkhya arguments might be regarded as futile, since all 
arguments arc intended to arrive at decisive conclusions; but de- 
cisive conclusions, being effects, are already existent. If, however, 
it is contended that decisive conclusions were not existent before, 
but were produced by the application of arguments, then there is 
production of what was non-existent, and thus the sat-kdrya~vdda 
theory fails. If it is urged that, though the decisive conclusion 
(niscaya) is already existent before the application of the argumen- 
tative premises, yet it may be regarded as being manifested by the 
application of those premises, the Samkhyist may be asked to define 
what he means by such manifestation {abhivyakti). This manifes- 
tation may mean either some new characteristic or some knowledge 
or the withdrawal of some obscuration to the comprehension. In 
the first alternative, it may again be asked whether this new 
character {svabkdvutiiayd) that is generated by the application of 
the premises is different from the decisive conclusion itself or 
identical with it. If it is identical, there is no meaning in its 
introduction; if it is different, no relation is admissible between 
these two, since any attempt to introduce a relation between 
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two unrelated entities would launch us into a vicious infinite 
(anavasthd). It cannot mean the rise of the knowledge about that 
particular object for the manifestation of which the premises are 
applied; for, according to the sat-karya-vada theory, that know- 
ledge is already there. Again, it cannot mean the removal of the 
obscuration of knowledge; for, if there is obscuration, that also 
must be ever-existent. As a matter of fact, the whole of the 
teachings of Samkhya philosophy directed to the rise of true 
knowledge ought to be false, for true knowledge is ever-existent, 
and therefore there ought to be no bondage, and therefore all 
persons should always remain emancipated. Again, if there is any 
false knowledge, it could not be destroyed, and therefore there 
could be no emancipation. 

Santaraksita and Kamalaslla then urge that, though the above 
refutation of the sat-karya-vada ought naturally to prove the a-sat- 
kdrya~vdda (the production of that which did not exist before) 
doctrine, yet a few words may be said in reply to the Sarnkhya refuta- 
tion of a-sat-karya-vada. Thus the argument that that which is non- 
existent has no form (nairupya) and therefore cannot be produced is 
false ; for the operation of production represents itself the character 
of the thing that is being produced. As the Satkaryavadins think that 
out of the same three gunas different kinds of effects may be pro- 
duced according to causal collocations, so here also, according to the 
law of different kinds of causal forces (karana-iakti-pratiniyamdt), 
different kinds of non-existing effects come into being. It is 
meaningless to hold that the limitation of causal forces is to be 
found in the pre-existence of effects ; for, in reality, it is on account 
of the varying capacities of the causal forces that the various effects 
of the causes are produced. The production of various effects is 
thus solely due to the diverse nature of the causal forces that 
produce them. The law of causal forces is thus ultimately funda- 
mental. The name a-sat~kdrya-vdda,hovitvtT/\s ^misnorntr; for 
certainly there is no such non-existent entity which comes into 
being^. Production in reality means nothing more than the charac- 
teristic of the moment only, divested from all associations of a 
previous and a succeeding point of time*. The meaning of a-sat- 
kdrya-vada is that an entity called the effect is seen immediately 

' na hy asan-ndma kincid asti yad utpattim dvUet, kintu kdlpamko 'yutft vyava~ 
hdro yad asad utpadyata iti ydvat. Tattva-saffigraha-panjikdf p. 33. 

* vasiUndin pQrvdpara^kofi-iOnya-kfana-tndirdvasthdyl svabhdva eva utpddah 
ity ucyate. Ibid. 
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after a particular causal operation; and it certainly did not exist 
before this second moment, since, if it did exist at the first moment 
of the causal operation, it would have been perceived ; it is therefore 
said that the effect did not exist before; but this should not be 
interpreted to mean that the Buddhists believed in the non-existing 
existence of the effect, which suddenly came into being after the 
causal operaiion. 

Refuting the other Samkhya doctrines, Santaraksita and 
Kamala4ila point out that, if an effect (e.g. curd) is said to exist in 
the cause (e.g. milk), it cannot do so in the actual form of the 
effect, since then milk would have tasted as curd. If it is said to 
exist in the form of a special capacity or potency (iakti), then the 
existence of the effect in the cause is naturally denied ; for it is the 
potency of the effect that exists in the cause and not the effect 
itself. Again, the Samkhyists believe that all sensible things are 
of the nature of pleasure and pain ; this, however, is obviously im- 
possible, since only conscious states can be regarded as pleasurable 
or painful. There is no sense at all in describing material things as 
of the nature of pleasure or pain. Again, if objective material 
things were themselves pleasurable or painful, then the fact that 
the same objects may appear pleasurable to some and painful to 
others would be unexplainable. If, however, it is held that even 
pleasurable objects may appear painful to someone, on account of 
his particular state of mind or bad destiny, then the objects them- 
selves cannot be pleasurable or painful. Again, if objects are re- 
garded as being made up of three gunas, there is no reason for 
admitting one eternal prakrti as the source of them all. If causes 
are similar to effects, then from the fact that the world of objects 
is many and limited and non-etemal one ought to suppose that 
the cause of the objects also should be many, limited and non- 
eternal. It is sometimes held that, as all earthen things are produced 
from one earth, so all objects are produced from one prakrti •, but 
this also is a fallacious argument, since all earthen things are 
produced not out of one lump of earth, but from different lumps. 
Thus, though it may be inferred that the world of effects must 
have its causes, this cannot lead us to infer that there is one such 
cause as the prakrti of the Satnkhyists. 
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(6) Criticism of Isvara, 

One of the chief arguments of the Naiyayika theists in favour 
of the existence of God is based on the fact that the specific forms 
and shapes of the different objects in the world cannot be explained 
except on the supposition of an intelligent organizer or shaper. 
To this Santaraksita and Kamalasila reply that we perceive only 
the different kinds of visual and tactile sensibles and that there 
are no further shaped wholes or so-called objects, which men 
fancy themselves to be perceiving. It is meaningless to think that 
the visual sensibles and tactile sensibles go together to form one 
whole object. When people say that it is the same coloured obje<}t, 
seen in the day, that we touched in the night when we did n6t 
see it, they are wrong ; for colour sensibles or sense-data are entirely 
different kinds of entities from tactile sense-data, and it is meaning- 
less to say that it is the same object or whole which has bo5i 
the colour and tactile characteristics. If two colour sensibles, say 
yellow and blue, are different, then still more different are the 
colour sensibles and the tactile ones. What exist therefore are not 
wholes having colour and tactile characters, but only discrete 
elements of colour and tactile sense-data ; the combining of them 
into wholes is due only to false imagination. There are no objects 
which can be perceived by the two senses; there is no proof 
that it is one identical object that is perceived by the eye as well 
as touched. There exist therefore only loose and discrete sense- 
data. Ihere being thus no shaped wholes, the supposition of the 
existence of God as shaper and organizer is inadmissible. The 
mere fact that there are the effects cannot lead to the inference 
that there is one intelligent creator and organizer, since a causal 
inference cannot be made from mere similarity of any description ; 
there must be a law of unconditional and invariable connection 
(^ratibandha). The argument that, since jugs, etc. are made by an 
intelligent potter, so trees, etc. must also have been made by 
an intelligent creator, is faulty; for trees, etc., are so different 
in nature from jugs, etc., that it is wrong to make any assertion 
from the former to the latter. The general Buddhist arguments 
against the existence of any eternal entity will also apply against 
the existence of any eternal God. The argument that, since a state 
of arrest breaks up into a state of motion or production in all 
natural phenomena, there must be an intelligent creator, is wrong ; 
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for there is no state of arrest in nature ; all things in the world 
are momentary. Again, if things are happening in succession, at 
intervals, through the operation of a causal agent, then God also 
must be operating at intervals and, by the arguments of the 
opponents themselves, He must have another being to guide 
His operations, and that another, and that another, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. If God had been the creator, 
then everything would have sprung into being all at once. He 
ought not to depend on accessory assistance; for, He being the 
creator of all such accessory circumstances, they could not render 
Him any assistance in His creation. Again, if it is urged that the 
above argument does not hold, because God only creates when He 
wishes, then it may be replied that, since God’s will is regarded 
as eternal and one, the old objection of simultaneous production 
holds good. Moreover, since God is eternal and since His will 
depends only on Him and Him alone. His will cannot be transitory. 
Now, if He and His will be always present, and yet at the moment 
of the production of any particular phenomenon all other pheno- 
mena are not produced, then those phenomena cannot be regarded 
as being caused by God or by His will. Again, even if for argu- 
ment’s sake it may be granted that all natural objects, such as 
trees, hills, etc., presuppose intelligent creators, there is no argu- 
ment for supposing that one intelligent creator is the cause of all 
diverse natural objects and phenomena. Therefore there is no 
argument in favour of the existence of one omniscient creator. 

The arguments urged in refutation of prakrti and I^vara would 
also apply against the Patanjala-Sarnkhya, which admits the joint 
causality of Isvara and prakrti \ for here also, prakrti and I^vara 
being eternal causes, one would expect to have simultaneous pro- 
duction of all effects. If it is urged that the three gunas behave 
as accessory causes with reference to God’s operation, then also 
it may be asked whether at the time of productive activity {sarga) 
the activity of dissolution or of maintenance {sthiti) may also be 
expected to be operated, or w^hether at the time of dissolution, 
there might be productive operation as well. If it is urged that, 
though all kinds of forces are existent in prakrti, yet it is only 
those that become operative that take eflFect, it may be objected 
that some other kind of cause has to be admitted for making some 
powers of prakrti operative, while others are inoperative, and this 
would introduce a third factor; thus the joint causality of purusa 
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and prakrti is also easily refuted. Again, the view that God 
produces the world through kindness is also false; for, had it been 
so, the world would not have been so full of misery. Again, there 
being before creation no beings, God could not feel kindness to non- 
existent beings. He would not have destroyed the world had He 
been so kind ; if He created and destroyed the world in accordance 
with the good or bad deeds, then He would not be independent. 
Had He been independent, Hewould not have allowed Himself to be 
influenced by the consequences of bad deeds in producing misery in 
the world. If He created the world out of mere playful instincts, 
then these playful instincts would be superior to Him. He 
derived much enjoyment from His productive and destructive blay, 
then, if He were able. He would have created and destroyed '^the 
world simultaneously. If He is not capable of creating and de- 
stroying the world simultaneously, then there is no reason ^to 
suppose that He would be able to do it at intervals. If it is urged 
that the world was produced naturally by His own existence, then 
there would be simultaneous production. If it is objected that, 
just as spiders, though they naturally go on producing webs, yet 
do not produce them all at once, so God also may be producing 
the world gradually and not all at once, it may then be pointed 
out that the analogy of spider’s webs is false, since the spider doCs 
not naturally produce webs, but only through greed for eating 
insects, and its activities are determined by such motives. God, 
however, is One who can have only one uniform motive. If it is 
urged that creation flows from God unconsciously, as it were, it 
may readily be objected that a being who creates such a great 
universe without any intelligent purpose would indeed be very 
unintelligent. 


(c) Refutation of the Soul Theory. 

The Nyaya view of the soul, that our thoughts must have a 
knower and that our desires and feelings must have some entity 
in which they may inhere and that this entity is soul and that it is 
the existence of this one soul that explains the fact of the unity of 
all our conscious states as the experience of one individual, is 
objected to by Santaraksita and Kamala^ila. They hold that no 
thought or knowledge requires any further knower for its illumina- 
tion; if it had been so, there would be a vicious infinite. Again, 
desires, feelings, etc., are not like material objects, which would 
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require a receptacle in which they might be placed. The so-called 
unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying imagination of 
the momentary ones as one. It is also well known that different 
entities may be regarded as combined on account of their fulfilling 
the same kinds of functions. It is knowledge in its aspect of ego 
that is often described as the self, though there is no objective 
entity corresponding to it . It is sometimes argued that the existence 
of the soul is proved by the fact that a man is living only so 
long as his vital currents are connected with the soul, and that 
he dies when they are disconnected from it; but this is false, since, 
unless the existence of soul be proved, the supposition of its con- 
nection with vital currents as determining life is untenable. Some, 
however, say that the self is directly perceived in experience; if it 
had not been, there would not have been such diversity of opinion 
about its existence. The sense of ego cannot be said to refer to 
the self; for the sense of ego is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On the other hand, it refers sometimes to our body (as when I say, 
“ I am white *'), sometimes to the senses (as when I say, “ I am 
deaf ”), and sometimes to intellectual states. It cannot be said that 
its reference to body or to senses is only indirect ; for no other per- 
manent and direct realization of its nature is found in experience. 
Feelings, desires, etc., also often arise in succession and cannot 
therefore be regarded as inhering in a permanent self. The con- 
clusion is that, as all material objects are soulless, so also are human 
beings. The supposed eternal soul is so different from the body 
that it cannot be conceived how one can help the other or even be 
related to it. Thus there is hardly any argument in favour of the 
soul theory of the Nyaya and Vai^esika. 

((f) Refutation of the Mimdmsd Theory of the Self, 

Kumarila believed that, though the nature of the self as pure 
consciousness was eternal and unchangeable, yet it passed through 
various changing phases of other feeling and volitional states. That 
the self was of the nature of pure consciousness was proved by 
the fact that it perceives itself to be knower in the past and in 
the present. So the existence of the self is proved by the fact of 
self-consciousness. To this Santaraksita and Kamalaslla reply that, 
if the self is regarded as one eternal consciousness, then know- 
ledge or the knowing faculty (baddhi) ought also to be regarded 
as similarly one and eternal; but seemingly Kumarila does not 
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consider buddht to be such. If the knowing faculty be regarded as 
eternal and one, how are the varying states of cognition, such as 
colour-cognition, taste-cognition, etc., to be explained? If it is 
urged that, though the knowing faculty is one, yet (just as a fire, 
though it has always a capacity of burning, yet bums only when 
combustible substances are put in it) it only passes through 
various kinds of perception according as various kinds of objects 
are presented to it; or, just as a mirror, though it has always the 
power of reflecting, yet only reflects when the objects are presented 
to it, so the selves are eternally conscious and yet operate only in 
connection with their specific bodies and grasp the various kinds of 
sense-data, and all cognitions are forged from them(selves). If\the 
change of cognitions is due to the changing operations of the senses 
and the sense-objects, then such a cognizing faculty cannot be 
regarded as eternal and one. If the knowing faculty is to be re- 
garded as eternal owing to an experience of continuity of conscious- 
ness, then how can one explain the variety of cognitions? If it is 
urged that the variety of cognitions is due to the assumption by the 
cognizing faculty of various forms of objects, then how can one 
explain the experience of the variety of cognitions in hallucinations, 
when there are no objects? Moreover the Mimamsist does not 
think that the cognizing faculty assumes the forms of the objects 
cognized, but believes that cognition reveals the objects in the 
objective world and the cognizing faculty has itself no forms 
(nirdkdrd buddhih). The fact that there may be cognitions w'ithout 
a corresponding real objective presentation proves that our cogni- 
tions are subjective and self-revealed and that they do not reveal 
objective entities. If it is urged that the knowing faculty has alw'ays 
the power of revealing all things, then sound-cognition would be 
the same as colour-cognition. The analogy' of fire is also false, since 
there is not one fire that is constant ; the analogy’ of the reflecting 
mirror is also false, since there is really no reflection in the mirror 
itself; one can see a reflection in a mirror at a particular angle, 
the mirror therefore is only an apparatus for producing an illusory 
cognition. Again, the buddhi cannot be compared to a mirror as 
an apparatus for producing illusory images; for then some other 
buddhi would be necessary for perceiving illusory images. Again, 
if the self is regarded as one and eternal, then it cannot pass through 
the varying feeling and volitional states. If these states are not 
entirely different from the self, then their changes would imply 
the change of the self; and again, if they are entirely different from 
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the self, how should their change affect the self? Again, if these 
states all belong to the self and it is urged that it is when the 
pleasurable state is submerged in the nature of the common self, 
that the painful state may arise, it may be pointed out in objection 
that, if the pleasurable states could be submerged in the nature of 
the self in identity with itself, then they would be identical with 
the nature of the self. It is also wrong to suppose that the sense of 
self-consciousness refers to a really existing entity corresponding 
to it. It has in reality no specific object to refer to as the self. It 
may therefore be safely asserted that the existence of the self is 
not proved by the evidence of self-consciousness. 

{e) Refutation of the Sdmkhya View of the Self, 

Against the Sarnkhya view of the self it is pointed out that 
the Sarnkhya regards the self as pure consciousness, one and 
eternal, and that, as such, it ought not to be able to enjoy diverse 
kinds of experiences. If it is held that enjoyment, etc., all belong to 
buddhi and the purusa only enjoys the reflections in the buddhi^ 
it may well be objected that if the reflections in the buddhi are 
identical with purusa y then with their change the purusa also 
undergoes a change; and if they are different, the purusa cannot 
be considered to be their enjoyer. Again, if the prakrti concen- 
trates all its activities for the enjoyment of the purusa^ how can 
it be regarded as unconscious? Again, if all actions and deeds 
belong to buddhi^ and if buddhi be different from purusuy why 
should the purusa suffer for what is done by the buddhi} If, 
again, the nature of purusa cannot be affected by the varying 
states of pleasure and pain, then it cannot be regarded as an en- 
joyer; and, if it could be affected, it would itself be changeable. 

(/) The Refutation of the Upanisad View of the Self. 

The Upanisadic thinkers hold that it is one eternal conscious- 
ness that illusorily appears as all objects, and that there is in reality 
no perceiver and perceived, but only one eternal consciousness. 
Against this view it is urged by Santaraksita and Kamala^ila that, 
apart from the individual cognitions of colour, taste, etc., no 
eternal, unchangeable consciousness is experienced. If one eternal 
consciousness is the one reality, then there cannot be a distinction 
of false knowledge and right knowledge, bondage and emancipa- 
tion. There being only one reality, there is no right knowledge 
which need be attained. 
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{g) Refutation of the Theory of the Persistence of 
Existing Entities. 

Santaraksita and Kamala^lla point out that the Naiyayikas 
divide existing entities into two classes, as produced {krtaka) 
and unproduced (a-krtaka), and they hold that those which are 
produced are destructible. The Vatsiputriyas also similarly divide 
existing entities into momentary (e.g. ideas, sound, flame, etc.) 
and non-momentary (e.g. earth, sky, etc.). On this point Santa- 
raksita and Kamala^lla urge that whatever is produced is momen- 
tary, since the destructibility of momentary things does not .de- 
pend on any cause excepting the fact that they are produced ; for, 
had the destructibility of such entities depended on conditions 
or causes other than the fact of their being produced, then the 
premise that whatever is produced is necessarily destructible would 
be false. The Naiyayika view, therefore, that produced entities 
depend for their destruction on other conditions, is false. If pro- 
duced entities do not depend for their destruction on any (ithcr 
condition or cause than the fact of their being produced, then they 
must be destroyed the moment they are produced, or in other 
words they are momentary. Moreover, destruction, being nega- 
tion, is not a positive entity and is absolutely contentless, and only 
positive entities depend on other conditions or causes for their 
production. Destruction, being negation, is not produced by any 
conditions or causes like a positive entity. Dcstniciion therefore 
is not generated by any separate causal apparatus, but the very 
causes that lead to the production of an entity lead also to its 
destruction the next moment. Destructibility being a necessary 
characteristic of productibility, destruction cannot need the inter- 
ference of any causes. It has also been stated above that destnic- 
tion is pure negation and has therefore no characteristics which 
have to be generated by any positive set of causes or conditions*. 


word ksantka which is translated as “momentary,’* is, according to 
Santarak?ita, a technica term. The character in an entity of dvinj,^ irnmediatcly 

whatever has this quality is 
l astumh ucyatc, sa yasydsti 

p. 142); hana therefore doea not mean time 
ThTnhL ^ character of dvin^ immediately after Ihmuk produced, 

only stays for a moment of time 

Xch c^n h! i ""’hinu remains 

however no .nr r f momentary, is therefore inadmissible. There is. 

fe^ n character, and the use of the 

chTacter from th d>*tinKumhes the possessor of the momentary 

Character from the momentary character itself, is due only to verbal license. 
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KumalaSila and Santaraksita urge that existence {sattva) can be 
affirmed only of those entities which are capable of serving a purpose 
(artha-kriyd-samarthd). They urge that entities can only serve a 
purpose, if they are momentary. Entities that persist cannot serve 
any purpose and therefore cannot have any existence. In order to 
prove their thesis they enter into the following argument. If any 
purpose is to be served, then that can be either in succession 
or simultaneously, and no middle alternative is possible. If an 
existing entity persists in time, then all its effects ought to come 
about simultaneously; for, the complete cause being there, the 
effects must also be there, and there is no reason why the effects 
should happen in succession; but it is well known in experience 
that effects happen only in succession and not simultaneously. If, 
however, it is objected that even a persisting entity can perform 
actions in succession owing to its association with successive acces- 
sories {krantinah sahakdrtnah), then one may well enquire as to 
the nature of the assistance given by the successive accessories to 
the persisting entity in the production of the effect; is it by pro- 
ducing a special modification {atisayddhdna) of the persisting cause 
or by independent working in consonance with the productive 
action of the persisting entity? In the first alternative, the special 
modification may be either identical with or different from the 
nature of the persisting entity, and both these alternatives are 
impossible; for, if it is identical, then, since the effect follows in 
consequence of the special modification of the accessories, it is the 
element of this special modification that is to be regarded as the 
cause of the effect, and not the persisting entity. If it is again urged 
that the effect is due to the association of the special modification 
with the persisting entity, then it would be impossible to define 
the nature of such association ; for an association may be either of 
identity or of productivity {tdddtmya and tad-utpatti), and neither 
of them is possible in the present case, since the special modification 
is recognized as being different from the persisting entity and is 
acknowledged by assumption to be produced by the accessories. 
Again, such association cannot be regarded as being of the nature 
of samavdya; for this special modification, being of the nature of 
an additional assistance (upakdra)^ cannot be regarded as being of 
the nature of inseparable inherence (samat'dya). If this special 
modification be regarded as being neither of the nature of an 
additional assistance {upakdra) nor of the nature of an essence 
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identical with the persisting entity, and if it is still regarded as being 
associated with the persisting entity in a relation of samavdya, then 
anything in the world could be regarded as being in the samavdya 
relation with anything else. In the other alternative, in which it 
is maintained that the persisting entity awaits only the independent 
working of the accessories, it may well be asked whether the causal 
nature of the persisting entity is the same together with the totality 
of the accessories as it is without them.? In the former case, the 
accessories would also be persistent. In the latter case, the per- 
sisting entity can no longer be regarded as persisting. 

Regarding the objection of Bhadanta Yogasena, that the same 
difficulties would arise in the assumption of entities as momintaiy’, 
Santaraksita and Kamala^ila reply that in their view the accessories 
behave in two ways, firstly, as independent co-operation {ekd^rtha- 
kriyd-kdritd) and, secondly, as mutual help {parasparopakdritd). 
Thus in the first moment the different accessory-units are only 
independently co-operant, since, in one moment, their mutual 
actions cannot help one another; but in the second moment, the 
effects may be regarded as being of a joint nature, and therefore 
mutually determining one another, in the production of the effect 
of the third moment. In this view, though each entity operates 
independently, yet none of their operations are irrelevant. They 
are all being produced and determined by the respective causes 
and conditions in a beginningless series. 

The objection against the momentariness of all things on the 
ground that things are perceived and recognized to be the same, 
and as persisting, is not a valid one. For the tact of persistence 
cannot be perceived by the senses and must be regarded as due 
to false imagination. All recognition is due to the operation of 
memory^ which is almost universally recognized as invalid for 
purposes of right knowledge. On this point it may be argued that 
in recognition, if the entity now perceived be the same as the entity 
perceived at a previous time, then how can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time? If they are held to be 
different, then it is acknowledged that the entities perceived as the 
same in recognition are not really the same. The objector’s argu- 
ment that, since things pass by the same name, they must be 
persistent is invalid; for it is well known that even in ordinary per- 
ception, where a flame is known to be destroyed every moment, 
and produced anew, it is still said in common verbal usage to be 
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the same flame. Thus all existing things must be regarded as 
momentary, 

(A) Refutation of Criticisms of the Non-permanency 
of Entities. 

It is objected by the Naiyayikas and others that, if things are 
momentary, then the theory of karma would fail; for how can it 
be understood that the deeds be performed by one, and the fruits 
reaped by another? How, again, can it be understood that a momen- 
tary cause which does not abide till the rise of the effect should 
produce the same? Again, if objects are momentary, how can they 
be perceived by the eye? The phenomena of recognition would 
also be inexplicable, as there would be no permanent perceiver 
who would identify the present and the past as being one. How, 
again, would the phenomenon of bondage and of emancipation 
apply to a non-permanent being? In reply to this Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila say that, just as a seed by means of its invariable 
power produces the shoots, without being superintended by any 
conscious agent, so the inner states of a man may generate other 
states, without being superintended by any permanent conscious 
agent; the formula {dharma-samketa) for all production is, “this 
happening, that happens”; “this being produced, that is pro- 
duced.” It is through ignorance that a man cannot discern that 
all subsequent states are determined by the natural forces of the 
preceding ones and thinks of himself as performing this or that 
action or as striving for emancipation. The true nature of things 
cannot be determined by the illusory experience of ignorant people. 
It is sometimes objected that the parts of a seed attain a due 
constitution by assimilating nutritive elements at the second stage, 
and then again at the third stage attain a new constitution by further 
accretion of new nutritive elements, and that therefore it cannot 
be held that the parts of the seed are entirely destroyed at the 
second stage. To this the reply of Santaraksita is that in the second 
moment the effect is produced in dependence on the undestroyed 
causal efficiency of the first causal moment; so that the effect 
is produced by the causal efficiency of the first moment, when 
the cause is not destroyed. The cause however perishes in the 
second moment; for, once the cause has produced the effect, it 
cannot be producing it again and again ; if it did, there would be 
a vicious infinite. It must therefore be admitted that the causal 
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efficiency of the cause ceases immediately after production^. The 
view that the effect is produced simultaneously with the cause (saha- 
bhUtam karyam) is unreasonable, since the cause cannot produce 
the effect before it is itself produced ; again, it cannot produce after 
it is itself produced ; for then the effect also has to be acknowledged 
to be of the same nature as the cause ; but at the same moment it 
can have no scope for its efficiency. Thus the cause and effect 
cannot be produced simultaneously. There is no necessity also for 
admitting a causal operation {vydpdra), as separate and distinct 
from the cause. Invariable antecedence is the only qualification 
of cause^. If a causal operation has to be admitted for connecting 
the cause with the effect, then that would require another operaA 
tion, and that another, and there would be a vicious infinite. Ir. 
the causal operation is admitted to be able to generate the effect \ 
independently by itself, so can the cause be also admitted to be \ 
able to produce the effect. The objection that, if antecedence be ad- 
mitted to be alone the determinant of causality, then the fact, that 
a thing is smelled after it is seen may also lead one to infer that colour 
is the cause of smell, is invalid, for the Buddhists have no objection 
to regarding colour as an accessory cause of smell. It must also be 
remembered that the Buddhists do not regard mere antecedence 
as the definition of cause, but invariable and necessary ante- 
cedence^. Again, no difficulty need be experienced in perception, 
if the objects are admitted to be momentaiy ; for ideas may be 
considered to have forms akin to the objects, or to be formless, but 
revealing the objects. In either case the ideas are produced by 
their causes, and the momentariness or permanence of objects has 
nothing to do with their determination*. There are in reality no 
agent and no enjoyer, but only the series of passing mental pheno- 
mena. Causality consists in the determination of the succeeding 
states by the previous ones. The objection of Uddyotakara, that, if 
the mind is momentary, it cannot be modified (vdsand) by deeds 
{karma), is invalid; for, in the Buddhist view, this modification 

1 The Vaibha^ikas are spoken of by Santarak§ita as holdint? the view that 
the effect is produced at the third moment. In this view the effect is produced 
by the destroyed cause. 

■ idam eva hi kdryasya karandpeksa yat tad-anantara-hhavitvam. Idttva* 
samgraha, p.* 177. 

> na hi vayam dnantarya-mdtram kdrya-kdrana-bhdvddhmti-nibandhanam 
. . .ya^aivdnantarani yad bhavati tat tasya kdranam isyate. Ibid. p. 180. 

* S§ntaraksita and Kamalaslla are Buddhists who style themselves nirdkdra- 
vijnSna-vddin. 
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(vdsanS) means nothing more than the production of a new mental 
state of a modified nature. There is again no permanent perceiver 
who remembers and recognizes ; it is only when in a particular series 
of conscious states, on account of the strength of a particular 
perception, such particularly modified mental states are generated 
as may be said to contain seeds of memory, that memory is possible. 
The Buddhists also do not consider that there is one person 
who suffers bondage and is liberated; they think that bondage 
means nothing more than the production of painful states due to 
ignorance {avidya) and other mental causes, and that liberation 
also means nothing more than purity of the mental states due 
to cessation of ignorance through right knowledge. 

(1) Refutation of the Nydya Vaisesika Categories, 

i^antaraksita and Kamala^ila attempt to refute the categories of 
substance (dravya) with its subdivisions, quality (guna), action 
{karma)y generality, or class concepts {sdmdnyd)^ specific pecu- 
liarities (visesa), relation of inherence (samavdya)^ and the conno- 
tation and denotation of words (sabddrtha). This refutation may 
briefly be set out here. 

Speaking against the eternity of atoms, they hold that, since no 
special excellence can be produced in eternal entities, no conditions 
or collocations of any kind can produce any change in the nature 
of the atoms; thus, the atoms being always the same in nature, 
all objects should be produced from them either at once, or not 
at all. The mere fact that no cause of atoms is known is no ground 
for thinking that they are causeless. Again, substance, as different 
from characters and qualities, is never perceived. The refutation 
of wholes (avayavi), which has already been effected, also goes 
against the acceptance of substantive wholes, and so the four 
substances earth, water, air and fire, which are ordinarily re- 
garded as substantive — ^wholes made up of atoms — also stand 
refuted. Again, it is not easy to prove the existence of separate 
and independent time and space entities ; for spatial and temporal 
determinations may well be explained as menial modifications due, 
like other facts of experience, to their specific causes. The Buddhists 
of course accept the existence of manas as an instrument separate 
from the sense-organs, but they do not admit its existence as an 
eternal and single entity. 

The refutation of substances implies the refutation of gunas^ 
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which are supposed to be dependent on substances. If the sub- 
stances do not exist, there can also be no relation of inherence, in 
which relation Xhtgunas are supposed to exist in substances. There 
is, again, no meaning in acknowledging colours, etc., as different 
from the atoms in which they are supposed to exist. The per- 
ception of numbers also ought to be regarded as due to mental 
modifications associated with particular cognitions. There is no 
reason for holding that numbers should stand as separate qualities. 
In a similar manner Santaraksita and Kamalasila proceed with the 
refutation of the other Nyaya qualities. 

Proceeding with the refutation of action [karma) ^ they hold tihat, 
if all things are admitted to be momentary, then action canno^ be 
attributed to them; for action, involving as it does success ve 
separation of parts and association of contact-points, implies mdpy 
moments for its execution. If things are admitted to be persistept 
or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If things are 
admitted to be always moving, then they will be in motion while 
they are perceived to be at rest, which is impossible. If things 
are at rest by nature, there cannot be any vibratory movement in 
them. The main principle involved in the refutation of gunas and 
karmas consists in the fact that the gunas and karmas are regarded 
by the Buddhists as being identical with the particular sense-data 
cognized. It is wrong, in their view, to analyse the sense-data as 
substances having qualities and motion as different categories in- 
hering m them. Whatever may be the substance, that is also the 
quality 'which is supposed to be inhering in it, as also the motion 
which it is supposed to execute. 

Regarding the refutation of class-concepts the main drift of 
Buddhist argument is that, though the perception of class-natures 
may be supposed to be due to some cause, yet it is wrong to 
assume the existence of eternal class-nature existing constantly 
in all the changing and diverse individual members of a class. 
For, howsoever we may try to explain it, it is difficult to see 
how one thing can remain constantly the same, though all the 
individual members in which it is supposed to exist are constantly 
changing. If class-natures are said to inhere owing to specific 
qualities, e.g. cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected 
Aat, since the operation of cooking is different in each case, there 
IS no one character “cooking’’ by virtue of which the class-nature 
of cook is admissible. Moreover, a cook is called a cook even when 
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he is not cooking. Considerations like these should lead any 
thinking person to deny the existence of eternal class-natures. 

Regarding the refutation of specific qualities {vUesa) it is held 
that, if yogins can perceive the ultimate specific qualities as dif- 
ferent from one another, they might equally perceive the atoms to 
be different from one another; if the atoms cannot be perceived 
as different except through some other properties, then the same 
may be required of the specific properties themselves. 

Regarding the refutation of samavdya, or relation of inherence, 
the Buddhist objects mainly to the admission of a permanent 
samavdya relation, though all the individuals in which this relation 
may be supposed to exist should be changing or perishing. It is a 
false supposition that the relation of inherence, such as that of the 
cloth in the thread, is ever felt to be, as if the one (e.g. the cloth) 
was existing in the other (threads), as the Naiyayikas suppose. 


Dialectic of Sankara and Anandajfiana. 

It is well known that Sankaracarya in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra^ 11. ii 11-17, criticizes the atomic theory of the 
Vaisesikas. His first thesis is that the production of an effect 
different in nature from the cause, as in the case of the production 
of the impure world from pure Brahman, can be justified on the 
analogy of even the critics of the Vedanta, the Vaisesikas. The 
Vaisesikas hold that in the production of the (containing 

two atoms) from the paramdnu (single atom) and of the catur-anuka 
(containing four atoms) from the dvy-anuka, all other qualities of 
the paramdnu and the dzy-anuka are transferred to the dvy-anuka 
and catur-anuka respectively, excepting the specific measures of 
pdrimdndalya (specific atomic measure) and anu-hrasva (specific 
measure of the dyads), which are peculiar to paramdnu and dvy- 
anuka respectively. Thus, though all other qualities of paramdnus 
pass over to dvy-anukas produced by their combination, yet the 
specific pdrimd^alya measure of the paramdnus does not pass to 
the dvy-anukas^ which are of the anu-hrasva parimdna. So also, 
though all the qualities of dvy-anukas would pass on to the catur- 
anuka^ made out of their combination, yet their own specific 
anu-hrasva parimdna would not pass on to the catur-anukas ^ which 
are possessed of their own measure, viz. the mahat parimdna^ 
uncaused by the parimdna of the dvy-anukas. This shows that the 
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Vai^esikas believe that parimdtUalya measure (pan'ffwna) of the 
paramanus may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the dvy-anukas, and so the anu-hrasva measure of the 
dvy-anukas may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the catur-anukas, viz. the mahat parimdna. On this 
analogy it may be contended that the VaUesikas have nothing 
to object to in the production of an altogether different effect (viz. 
the impure world) from an altogether different cause, the pure 
Brahman. If it is urged that the measure of the paramdnu cannot 
pass on to the dvy-anuka only because its passage is rendered im- 
possible by the taking possession of it by an opposite quality (the 
anu-hrasva parimdna), then a similar reply may be given in t^ case 
of the difference between the world and Brahman. Moreover, 
since, according to the Vai^esika theory, all products remain for 
a moment without qualities, there is no reason why, wheti the 
dvv-anuka was produced, the pdrimdndalya measure should not 
pass on to it. At that moment, since the pdrimdndalya measure 
did not pass on to it as did the other qualities, it follows, not that 
the passing of the parimdndalya measure is opposed by the other 
parimdna, but that it naturally did not pass on to it. Again, it 
cannot be objected that the analogy of dissimilarity of qualities 
(guna) cannot be cited in support of the dissimilarity of substances. 

Sankara’s second thesis is that the Vaisesika view that atoms 
combine is wrong, because, since the atoms are partless, and since 
combination implies contact and contact implies parts which come 
in contact, there cannot be any combination of atoms. More- 
over, since before creation there is no one who can make an effort, 
and since the contact of atoms cannot be effected without effort, 
and since the selves, being unconscious at that time, cannot them- 
selves make any effort, it is impossible to account for the activity 
without which the contact of the atoms would also be impossible. 
So the atoms cannot combine, for want of the effort needed for such 
a contact. Sankara’s third point is that the relation of samavdya 
upheld by the Vaisesikas cannot be admitted; for, if to unite two 
different objects the relation of samavdya is needed, then samavdya, 
being itself different from them, would require another samavdya 
to connect itself with them, and that another, and that another, 
and so on ad infinitum. If the relation of contact requires a further 
relation of samavdya to connect it with the objects in contact, there 
is no reason why samavdya should not require some other relation 
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in its turn. Again, if the atoms are regarded as always operative 
and combining, then there can be no dissolution {pralaya)^ and, 
if they are always disintegrating, then creation would be impossible. 
Again, since the atoms possess the qualities of colour, etc., they 
must be the product of some simpler causes, just as other objects 
having qualities are made up of simpler entities. Moreover, it is 
not right to suppose that, since we have the idea of non-etemality, 
this must imply eternality and that therefore the atoms must be 
eternal; for, even though it implies the existence of eternality, it 
does not imply that the atoms should be eternal, since there is such 
an eternal thing as Brahman. Again, the fact that the cause of the 
destruction of the atoms is not known does not imply that they 
are eternal; for mere ignorance of the ways of destruction does 
not imply eternality. Again, the Vai^esikas are wrong in speaking 
of six different categories and yet hold that all the five other 
categories depend on substance for their existence or manifesta- 
tion. A substance and its quality do not appear to be as different 
as two substances. A substance appears black or white, and this 
implies that the qualities are at bottom identical with the substance 
{dravydtmakatd gunasya). It cannot, moreover, be urged that the 
dependence of other categories on substance consists in their in- 
separableness {ayuta-siddhatva) from it. This inseparableness can- 
not be inseparableness of space ; for, when threads constitute as their 
product a piece of cloth, then the threads and the cloth cannot be 
regarded as having the same space, yet, being cause and effect, 
they are to be regarded as ayuta-siddha, or inseparable ; and yet the 
whiteness of the cloth is not regarded as abiding in the threads. If 
inseparableness means inseparableness of time, then the two horns 
of a bull, which exist at the same time, should also be regarded as 
inseparable ; and, if inseparableness means inseparableness of char- 
acter or sameness of character, then quality cannot be regarded 
as being different from substance. Again, since the cause exists 
prior to the effect, it cannot be regarded as inseparable from the 
cause, and yet it is asserted by the Vai^esikas that their relation is 
one of samavdya^ since they are inseparable in their nature. 

iSahkara, however, seldom indulges in logical dialectic like the 
above, and there are only a few rare instances in which he attacks 
his opponents from a purely logical point of view. But even here 
he does not so much criticize the definitions of the Vai^esikas as 
point out the general logical and metaphysical confusions that 
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result from some of the important Vai^esika theories. It is easy 
to note the difference of a criticism like this from the criticism 
of Sriharsa in his Khandana-khanda-khadya, where he uses all the 
power of his dialectical subtleties to demolish the cherished 
principles of pure logic as formulated by the Nyaya logicians. 
It is not a criticism of certain doctrines in support of others, but 
it is a criticism which aims at destroying the possibility of logical 
or perceptual knowledge as a whole. It does not touch any specific 
metaphysical views, but it denies the power of perception and 
inference to give us right knowledge, and it supposes that it 
achieves its purpose by proving that the Nyaya modes of definition 
of perception and inference are faulty and self-contradictory. 
Citsukha’s attempts are more positive ; for he criticizes not lonly 
the Nyaya categories of logic, but also the categories of Vai^^ika 
metaphysics, and makes some positive and important statements, 
too, about the Vedanta doctrine itself. Anandajnana’s Tarka- 
samgraha is another important work of negative criticism of the 
Vaisesika categories and in that sense a continuation on a more 
elaborate scale of Citsukha’s criticisms of the Vaisesika categories. 
The importance of the Vaisesika was gradually increasing, as it was 
gradually more and more adopted by Vaisnava realistic writers, 
such as Madhva and his followers, and it was supposed that a 
refutation of the Vaisesika would also imply a refutation of the 
dualistic writers who draw^ their chief support from Vaisesika 
physics and metaphysics. 

Anandajnana, also called Anandagiri, was probably a native of 
Gujarat and lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. Mr 
Tripathi points out in his introduction to Anandajnana’s Tarka- 
samgraha that Anandajnana was a spiritual head of the Dvaraka 
monastery of Sankara, of which Suresvaracarya w'as the first 
teacher. He was a pupil of tw^o teachers, Anubhutisvarupacarya 
and Suddhananda. Anubhutisvarupacarya wrote five works, viz. 

^ grammatical work called Sdrusvata-prakriya^ (2) a commentary 
on Sankara’s commentary on Gaudapada’s Mandnkya-kdrika, 
(3) a commentary on An 2 indzhod\\zY 2 LtVsNydya-makaranda,cMed 
Nyaya-makaranda-sarngraha, (4) a commentary, called Candrika, 
on Anandabodha s Nydya-dipdvali^ and (5) another commentary, 
called Nibandhay on Anandabodha’s Pramdtia~mdld. Nothing is 
known about his other teacher, Suddhananda, who is different 
from the other Suddhananda, the teacher of Svayampraka^a of the 
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seventeenth century, author of the Advaita-makaranda-tika, One of 
the most distinguished of Anandagiri’s pupils was Akhandananda, 
author of the Tattva-dipana, a commentary on Prakasatman’s 
Panca-padika-vivaranay as he refers to him as srimad-dnanda- 
satldhva-pancdsyam satatam bhaje in the fourth verse of his Tattva- 
dlpana. Anandagiri wrote a large number of works, which are mostly 
commentaries . Of these his Isavdsya-bhasya-fippanay Kenopanisad- 
bhdsya-tippanay Vdkya^vivarana-vydkhyd, Kathopanisad-bhasya- 
fikd , Mundaka-bhdsya-vydkhydnayMdndukya-Gaudapddiya-bhasya- 
vydkhyd, Taittiriya-bhdsya-tippanay Chandogya-bhasya-tikdy Tail- 
tiriya-bhdsya-vdrttika-tikdy Sdstra-prakdsikdy Brhad-dranyaka- 
bhdsya-vdrttika-fikd, Brhad-dranyaka-bhdsya-ftkd, Sdrtraka- 
bhdsya-tikd (called also Nydya-nirnaya), Gitd-bhdsya~vivecana, 
Pancikarana-vivaranay with a commentary called Tattva-candrika 
by Rama Tirtha, a pupil of Jagannathasrama (latter part of the 
fifteenth century), and Tarka-samgraha have already been printed. 
But some of his other works, such as Upadesa-sahasri-vivrtiy 
Vdkya-vrtti-tikdy Atma-jndnopadeia’tikd, Svarupa-nirnaya-tfkdy 
Tripuri-prakarana-tikdy Padartha-tattva-nimaya-vivarana and 
Tattvdlokay still remain to be printed. It will thus be seen 
that almost all his works are but commentaries on Sankara's 
commentaries and other works. The Tarka-samgraha and 
Tattvdloka (attributed to “Janardana," which was probably the 
name of Anandagiri when he was a householder) seem to be his 
only two independent works^. Of these the manuscript of the 
second work, in which he refutes the doctrines of many other 
philosophers, including Bhaskara’s parindma doctrines, has, un- 
fortunately, not been available to the present writer. The Tarka- 
samgraha is devoted almost wholly to a detailed refutation of the 
Vaisesika philosophy. The book is divided into three chapters. In 
the first chapter, dealing with the criticism of substances {dravya)^ 
he starts with a refutation of the concepts of duality, reality 
{tattva)y existence {sattva)^ non-existence, positivity {bhdva) and 
negativity {abhdva), Anandojnana then passes on to a refutation of 
the definition of substance and its division into nine kinds 
(according to the Vaisesika philosophy). He then criticizes the first 
substance, earth, and its diverse forms, as atoms {paramdnu) and 
molecules {dvyanuka)y2Xid its grosser forms and their modified states, 

^ See Mr Tripathi’s introduction to his edition of the Tarka-samgraha ^ 
Baroda, 1917* 
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as bodies, senses and sense-objects, and continues to criticize the 
other substances such as water, fire, air, and the theory of creation 
and dissolution, dkdsa, time, space, self (dtman) and manas. In the 
second chapter he goes on to the criticism of qualities (guna), 
such as colour {rupa), taste (rasa), smell {gandha), touch {sparia), 
the effects of heat on the transformations of objects through mole- 
cular or atomic changes {pllu-pdka and pithara-pdka), number 
(sankhyd), measure (parimdna), separateness {prthaktva), contact 
(samyoga)y separation (vibhdga), the nature of knowledge, illusion 
and dreams, the nature of right knowledge and its means {prc^mdna 
and pratnd), perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna)i con- 
comitance {vydpti), re2i^on {hetu), fallacies examples 

(drstanta), discussions, disputations and wranglings, testimony of 
the scriptures (dgama), analogy {upamdna), memory, plea^re, 
pain, will, antipathy (dvesa), effort {prayatna), heaviness, liquidity 
{dravatva), virtue, vice, etc. In the third chapter he refutes the 
notion of action, class-concept or universality {jdti), the relation 
of inherence (samavdya) and different kinds of negation. The 
thesis designed to be proved in all these refutations is the same as 
that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, viz. that in whatsoever manner the 
Vaisesikas have attempted to divide, classify or define the world 
of appearances they have failed. 

The conclusion at which he arrives after this long series of 
criticisms and refutations reminds us of Anandabodha’s conclu- 
sions in his Nydya-makaranda, on which a commentary was written 
by his teacher Anubhutisvarupa Acarya, to which reference has 
already been made when Anandabodha’s views w^ere under dis- 
cussion. Thus Anandajnana says that an illusory imposition cannot 
be regarded as existent ; for, since it is non-existent in the sub- 
stratum {adhisthdna) of its appearance, it cannot be existent any- 
where else. Neither can it be regarded as absolutely non-existent 
(atyantdsat) ; for, had it been so, it would not have appeared as 
immediately perceived (aparoksa-pratiti-virodhdt) ] nor can it be 
regarded as existent and non-existent in the same object. The only 
alternative left is that the illusory imposition is indescribable in its 
nature^. This indescnhzhility {anirvdcyatva) means that, in which- 
ever way one may try to describe it, it is found that none of those 
ways can be affirmed of it or, in other words, that it is indescribable 

^ parise^yad amrvdcyam dropyam upagamyatdrfi sattvadlndifi prakdrdndfjt 
prdg~ukta~nydya~bddhandt. Tarka-sarngraha, p. 135. 
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in each and every one of those ways^. Now, since all appearances 
must have something for their cause and since that which is not 
a real thing cannot have a real thing as its material cause {na ca 
avastuno vastu upadanam upapadyate)^ and, since they are all in- 
describable in their nature, their cause must also be of that nature, 
the nescience of the substratum^. 

He then asserts that this nescience which is the material 

out of which all appearances take their form, is associated with 
Brahman ; for Brahman could not be regarded as omniscient or the 
knower of all {sarva~jna) without its association with ajndna, which 
is the material stuff of the all (the knower, the means of knowledge, 
the objects and their relations)^. Everything else that appears 
except the one reality, the self, the Brahman, is the product of 
this ajndna. This one ajnana then can explain the infinite kinds of 
appearances, and there is not the slightest necessity of admitting 
a number of ajndnas in order to explain the diversity or the plurality 
of appearances. The many selves are thus but appearances pro- 
duced by this one ajndna in association with Brahman*. It is the 
one ajndna that is responsible for appearances of the dream state as 
well as of the waking state. It is the one ajndna which produces all 
kinds of diversity by its diversity of functions or modes of opera- 
tion. If there is only one reality, which through one ajndna appears 
in all diverse forms of appearances, how is the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness or self-recognition to be explained? To this 
difficulty Anandajnana’s reply is that both the perceiving and the 
perceived self are but false appearances in the antahkarana (an 
ajndna product), and that it does not in any way infect the one 
true self with any kind of activity. Thus there is the one Brahman 
and there is one beginningless, indescribable ajndna in connection 
with it, which is the cause of all the infinitely diverse appearances 
through which the former appears impure and suffers bondage, 
as it were, and again appears liberated, as it were, through the 

' yena yena prakdrei^a paro nirvaktum icchati 

tena tendtmand *yogcis tad-amrvacyatd matd. Tarka-samgraha, p. 136. 

* tasmdd rQpyddi^kdryasydnirvdcyatvdt tad-updddnam apt adhifphdndjndnam 
upddeyam. Ibid. p. 137. 

* pramdnatah sarvajiiatve 'pi pramdtrtvasya pramdna-prameya-sambandhasya 
cdjiidna~samhandham antarendsiddheh tasmin ajfidnavattvam avasyam dsrayita- 
vyam anyathd sarvajnatvdyogdt. Ibid. pp. 137, 138. 

* ekas tdvad dtmd dvayor api dvayoh sampratipanno 'sti, tasya svdjndndd eva 
avivdda^siddhdd ekasmdd atiriktaifi sarvam pratibhdti; . . .samastasymva bheda^ 
bhdnasydpdramdrthikasyaikajndna-sdmarthydd eva sambhavdn ndjndna^bhede 
hetur asti. Ibid. pp. 138, 139. 
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realization of the Vedantic truth of the real nature of the self^. In 
fact there is neither bondage nor emancipation. 

In view of the above it may be suggested that Anandajhana is 
following the same line of interpretation of the relation of ajndna 
to Brahman which was upheld by Vacaspati and Anandabodha. 
Anandajhana's position as an interpreter of Sankara’s philosophy 
is evident from the number of able commentaries which he wrote 
on the commentaries of Sankara and also from the references 
made to him by later writers. Mr Tripathi collects the names 
of some of these writers, as Prajhanananda, Sesa Sardgadhara, 
Vadivagisvara, Vadindra, Ramananda Sarasvati, Sadananda 
Kasmiraka (a.d. 1547), Krsnananda (a.d. 1650), MuheSvara 
Tirtha (a.d. 1650) and others. 


Philosophy of the Prakatartha-vivarana ( a.d 1200). 

The Prakatdrtha-vivarana (as the writer himself calls it in the 
colophon of the work — prdrabhyate tivaronam prakatdriham elat) 
is an important commentar)' still in manuscript on Sankara's 
commentar}' on the Brahina-sutra, which the present writer 
had an opportunity of going through from a copy in the .\dyar 
Library, Madras, through the kind courtesy of the Librarian, 
Mr T. R. Chintamani, who is intending to bring out an edition. 
The author, however, docs not anwhere in the work reveal his 
own name and the references which can be found in other 
works are all to its name as Prakatar or to the author of the 
Prakatdrtha {prakatdrtha-kdra), and not to the author s pcrsf)nal 
name-. This work has been referred to by Anandajfiana, of 
the thirteenth centurj^ {Mundaka, p. 32; Kvrui^ p. 23; Ananda- 
srama editions a.d. 1918 and 1917), and it may well be supposed 
that the author of the work lived in the latter half of the twelfth 

^ AdvitJyam dtma~tattvum, tatra ca anddy amn deyam rkam ajftiimtm itnanta* 
bheda-pratibhana-niddnam, tatas cdn€kdrth<4-kaiuftt(wt utmu^tajtxam haddhitm 
ivdnuhhuyamdnam ^ veddnta-t'dkyottha-tattt'a-sdkpitkdr^i • pnrdkria -sahitydjMdntifft 
muktam iva bhdti; paramdrthatQ na handho na muhttr tti sakarydjddna^mx ftty^ 
upalakptam partpurnam dtma-tattvam era pararruM^purufdrtha-rupam tidhynti. 
Tarka-samgraha, p. . 

* The colophon of the work runs an follown : 

jfidtvdpi yasya bahts^kdiam arintanrmj 
vydkhydtum ak^arrutiayd pantdpi ittuh 
tasyopaidpa-hafaf^yti mayeha bhdfyf 
prdrabhyate vtvarai^m prakatdrtham etat. 

MS. No. I, 38. 27, Govt. MSS. Lthrnry, Miuinii. 
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century. He certainly preceded Ramadvaya, the author of the 
Vedanta-kaumudi, who not only refers to the Prakafartha, but 
has been largely influenced in many of his conceptions by the 
argument of this work^ The author of the latter holds that the 
indefinable maya in association with pure consciousness {cin- 
mdtra-sambandhini) is the mother of all existence (bhuta-prakrti). 
Through the reflection of pure consciousness in mdyd is produced 
I^vara (God), and by a transformation of Him there arises the 
creator Brahma, and it is by the reflection of the pure consciousness 
in the infinite parts of this Brahma that there arise the infinite 
number of individual souls through the veiling and creating 
functions of the mdyd. Mdyd or ajtldna is not negation, but 
a positive material cause, just as the earth is of the jug {ajndnam 
ndbhdva updddnatvdn mrdvat). But, being of the nature of veiling 
{dvaramtvdt) and being destructible through right knowledge 
{prakdsa-heyatvdt)y it cannot be known as it is: still it may 
well be regarded as the positive cause of all illusions^. The well- 
known Vedantic term svaprakdia is defined in the Prakatdrtha as 
illumination without the cognition of its own idea {sva-samvin- 
nairapeksena sphuranam). The self is to be regarded as self- 
revealing ; for without such a supposition the revelation of the self 
would be inexplicable^. The author of the Pr akatdrtha then criticizes 
the Kumarila view of cognition as being a subjective act, inferable 
from the fact of a particular awareness, as also the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Prabhakara views of knowledge as an illumination of the object 
inhering in the subject {dtma-samavdyi visaya-prakdso ynamzm), and 
the Bhaskara view of knowledge as merely a particular kind of 
activity of the self; and he ultimately holds the view that the mind 
or manas is a substance with a preponderance of saliva^ which has 
an illuminating nature, and that it is this wtf«aywhich, being helped 
by the moral destiny {adrstddi-sahakrtam)^ arrives at the place where 
the objects stand like a long ray of light and comes in contact with 
it, and then as a result thereof pure consciousness is reflected upon 
the object, and this leads to its cognition. Perceptual cognition, thus 
defined, would be a mental transformation w^hich can excite the 

^ Veddnta-knumudl, MS, transcript copy, p. 99* , 

^ dvaranatvdt prakdsG-heyatvdd vd tamovat-svarupeiM prafndna~yogya.tve py 
abhdva’vydvrui-bhrama-kdratiatvadi-d^iarma-visiftasya prdmdnikatvam na viru- 

dhyate. MS. p. 12 , . 

® dtmd sva-prakdias tato 'nyathd'nupapadyamdnatve sati l 

prakdiamdnatvdn naya evant, na sa evam yathd kumbfiah. Prakatdrtha Mb. 
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revelation of an object (manah-parinamahsamvid-vyanjakojmnamy. 
In the case of inference, however, the transformation of inanas 
takes place without any actual touch with the objects ; and there is 
therefore no direct excitation revealing the object ; for the manas 
there, being in direct touch with the reason or the is prevented 

from being in contact with the object that is inferred. There is 
here not an operation by which the knowledge of the object can be 
directly revealed, but only such a transformation of the manas 
that a rise of the idea about the object may not be obstructed^. 
The author of the Prakafartha accepted the distinction between 
mdyd and ajndna as conditioning Isvara 2 Sidjiva. 


Vimuktatman (ad 1200). 

Vii^Rtatman, a disciple of Avyayatman Bhagavat Pujyapad^, 
wrote his Ista-siddhi probably not later than the early years of the 
thirteenth century. He is quoted and referred to by Madhusudana 
in his Advaita-siddhi and by Ramadvaya in his Veddnta-kaumudi 
of the fourteenth century. It was commented upon by Jnanottama, 
the teacher of Citsukha, and this commentaiy^ is called Ista~ 
siddhi-vydkhyd or Ista-siddhi-vivarana. For reasons stated else- 
where Jnanottama could not have flourished later than the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman wrote also another 
work, called Pramdna-vrtti-nirnaya, to which he refers in his 
Ista-siddhi (MS. p. 72). The work has not yet been published, 
and the manuscript from the Adyar Library, which is a transcript 
copy of a manuscript of the Naduvil Matham, Cochin State, and 
which has been available to the present writer, is very fragmentary 
in many parts; so much so, that it is often extremely difficult to 
follow properly the meaning of the discussions. The work is 
divided into eight chapters, and is devoted in a very large 
part to discussions relating to the analysis of illusions in the 
Vedanta school and in the other schools of philosophy. This work 
is to be regarded as one of the four traditional Siddhis, such as the 
Brahma-siddhi by Mandana, the Naiskarmya-siddhi by Suresvara, 

^ MS. p. 54. 

^ upalabdha-samhandhdrtha kdrena parinatam mono 

'ndvahh&sa-vydvrtti-mdtraphalam^ rta tu samvid-vyanjakam 
lingddi-samvid-vyavadhdna-pratibandhdt. MS. p. 54. 

It is easy to see how Dhannarajadhvarindra elaborated his Vedantic theory of 
perception and inference with these and other data worked out by his pre- 
decessors. 
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the Isfa-siddhi by Vimuktatman and the Advaita-siddhi by 
Madhusudana. Hitherto only the Naiskannya-siddhi and the 
Advaita-siddhi have been published . The Brahma-siddhi is expected 
to be published soon in Madras ; but as yet the present writer is 
not aware of any venture regarding this important work. 

The work begins with the interpretation of a salutation made 
by the author, in which he offers his adoration to that birthless, 
incognizable, infinite intuitive consciousness of the nature of self- 
joy which is the canvas on which the illusory world-appearance 
has been painted. Thus he starts the discussion regarding the 
nature of the ultimate reality as pure intuitive consciousness 
(anubhuti). Nothing can be beginningless and eternal, except pure 
consciousness. The atoms are often regarded as beginningless; 
but, since they have colours and other sense-properties, they 
are like other objects of nature, and they have parts also, as 
without them no combination of atoms would be possible. 
Only that can be indivisible which is partless and beginning- 
less, and it is only the intuitive consciousness that can be said 
to be so. The difference between consciousness and other objects 
is this, that, while the latter can be described as the “this*^ 
or the object, the former is clearly not such. But, though this 
difference is generally accepted, dialectical reasoning shows that 
the two are not intrinsically different. There cannot logically be 
any difference between the perceiving principle (drk) and the 
perceived (drsya); for the former is unperceived {adrsyafvat). 
No difference can be realized between a perceived and an un- 
perceived entity ; for all difference relates two cognized entities. 
But it may be argued that, though the perceiver may not be 
cognized, yet he is self-luminous, and therefore the notion of 
difference ought to be manifested. A reply to this objection 
involves a consideration regarding the nature of difference. If 
difference were of the nature of the entities that differed, then 
difference should not be dependent on a reference to another (na 
svarupa-dr^ih prati-yogy-apeksd). The difference has thus to.be 
regarded as a characteristic {dharma) different from the nature of 
the differing entities and cognized by a distinct knowing process 
like colours, tastes, etc.^ But this view also is not correct, since it 
is difficult to admit “difference” as an entity different from the 


^ tasmdt kathancit bhirmo jndndntara-gamyo rUpa-rasddivad hhedo 'hhyupeyah. 
Adyar Ifpa-siddhi MS. p, 5. 
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differing entities ; for such a difference would involve another dif- 
ference by which it is known, and that another and that another, 
we should have an infinite regress ; and the same objection applies to 
the admission of mutual negation as a separate entity. This being 
so, it is difficult to imagine how "difference” or mutual negation 
between the perceiver and the perceived can be cognized ; for it is 
impossible that there should be any other cognition by which this 
"difference,” or mutual negation which has the perceiver as one 
of its alternating poles, could be perceived^. Moreover, the self- 
luminous perceiving power is always present, and it is impossibjle 
that it could be negated — a condition without which neither 
difference nor negation could be possible. Moreover, if it is 
admitted that such a difference is cognized, then that very fact 
proves that it is not a characteristic of the perceiving self. If thi^ 
difference is admitted to be self-luminous, then it would not await 
a reference to another, which is a condition for all notions of 
difference or mutual negation. Therefore, " difference ” or " mutual 
negation” cannot be established, either as the essence of the 
perceiving self or as its characteristics; and as there is no other 
way in which this difference can be conceived, it is clear that there 
is no difference between the perceiving self and its characteristics. 

Again, negation is defined as the non-perception of a perceivable 
thing; but the perceiving self is of the very nature of perception, 
and its non-perception would be impossible. Admitting for the 
sake of argument that the perceiving self could be negated, how 
could there be any knowledge of such a negation? for without the 
self there could be no perception, as it is itself of the nature of 
perception. So the notion of the negation of the perceiving self 
cannot be anything but illusion. Thus the perceiving self and the 
perceived {drk and driya) cannot be differentiated from each other. 
The difficulty, however, arises that, if the perceiving self and the 
perceived were identical, then the infinite limitations and differences 
ffiat are characteristic of the perceived would also be character- 
istic of the perceiver; and there are the further objections to such 
a supposition that it is against all ordinary usage and experience. 

It may be argued that the two are identical, since they are both 

eoarfi ca salt na drg~drsyayor bhedo dra^tum iakyah 
ndpy anyonyabhdvah na hi drsah svayam dr^teh 
pratt^yogy-apekfa-drfty-antara-driyarfi mpantaram svam 
samasti svayam dnpitva-hdndt M^ r* 
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experienced simultaneously {sahopalambha-niyamdt ) ; but the reply 
is that, as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as identical, for in the very experience of the two 
their difference is also manifested^. In spite of such obvious 
contradiction of experience one could not venture to affirm the 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived^. The maxim of 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception cannot be regarded as true ; for, firstly, the perceiver is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, the perceiver is always self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though the “perceived” cannot be re- 
vealed without the perceiver, the latter is always self-revealed. 
There is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a perceived object A is illuminated in con- 
sciousness, the other objects fi, C, £), etc. are not illuminated, and, 
when the perceived object B is illuminated,^ is not illuminated, 
but the consciousness {samvid) is always self-illuminated ; so no 
consciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-revealed®. Moreover, each 
particular cognition (e.g. awareness of blue) is momentary^ and 
self-revealed and, as such, cannot be the object of any other cog- 
nition; and, if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then it would not be awareness, but a mere object, 
like a jug or a book. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness and the object, and so the perceiver, as pure awareness, 
cannot be identified w^ith its object^. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the perceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and now it is shown that they cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, viz, that they may be both 
identical and different (which is the bhedabheda view of Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja and others), and VimuktMman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 

* abhedf saha-bhdn&yogdd dvayor hi saha~bhdnam na ekasyaiva na hi driaiva 
drk saha bhdtui bhavatdpy licyate^ ndpi drsy^enaiva drsyam saha hhdRti kintu 
drg-drsyayoh saha bhdnam ucyate atas tayor bhedo bhdty eva. MS. p. 25. 

** tasmdt sarva-tyavahdra~lopa-prasa^dn na bhedo drg~driyaoh* ** Ibid. 

® kiifi vidyud^visefitatd ndma samvidah svariipam uta sarnvedyasya^ yadi 
samvidah sdpi bhdty eva sarpvid-bhdndt sarftvedy a -svariipam cet tadd bhdndn na 
sasfivido bhdnam. Ibid, p, 27. 

• a$amvedyaix>a soffndt samvedyaifi cdsamvid wa, atah sarnvedyasya ghafa- 
sukhddeh sarfwidai cdbheda-gandho *pi na pramdtm^dn. Ibid. p. 31* 
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perceived cannot be regarded as being both identical and different. 
The upholder of the bhedabheda view is supposed to say that, 
though the perceiver and the perceived cannot, as such, be regarded 
as identical, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman. But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical with Brahman, there would be no difference 
between them. If it is argued that their identity with Brahman 
is in another form, then also the question arises whether their 
forms as perceiver and perceived are identical with the form in 
which they are identical with Brahman ; and no one is aware of ^y 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their fofms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in w^hich they are one and identidfil. 
If again it is objected that it is quite possible that an identical 
entity should have two different forms, then also the question 
arises whether these forms are one, different or both identical with 
that entity and different. In the first alternative the forms would 
not be different ; in the second they would not be one with the 
entity. Moreover, if any part of the entity be identical with any par- 
ticular form, it cannot also be identical with other forms ; for then 
these different forms would not be different from one another; 
and, if again the forms are identical with the entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity (rupin) from the forms (rupa)r In the 
third alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
with one particular form of it and different from other forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different. 
In the first case each form would have two forms, and these again 
other two forms in which they are identical and different, and these 
other two forms, and so on, and we should have infinite regress: 
and the same kind of infinite regress would appear in the relation 
between the entity and its forms. For these and similar reasons 
it is impossible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one and identical as Brahman. 

If the manifold world is neither different nor identical nor 
both different and identical with the perceiver, what then is its 
status.^ The perceiver is indeed the same as pure perception 
and pure bliss, and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
both identical with the manifold world and different, the manifold 
world must necessarily be unsubstantial (avastu) \ for, if it had any 
substantiality, it might have been related in one of the above three 
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ways of relation. But, if it is unsubstantial, then none of the above 
objections would apply. But it may again be objected that, if the 
world were unsubstantial, then both our common experience and 
our practical dealing with this world would be contradicted. To 
this Vimuktatman’s reply is that, since the world is admitted to be 
made up of mdyd {mdyd-nirmitatvdbhyupagamdt), and since the 
effects of mdyd canot be regarded either as substantial or as un- 
substantial, none of the above objections would be applicable to 
this view. Since the manifold world is not a substance, its admission 
cannot disturb the monistic view, and, since it is not unsubstantial, 
the facts of experience may also be justified ^ As an instance 
of such an appearance which is neither vastu (substance) nor 
avastUy one may refer to dream-appearances, which are not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
substance, but because they are contradicted in experience. Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and just as the picture cannot be 
regarded as being a modification of the canvas in the same way as 
a jug is a modification of clay, or as a change of quality, like the 
redness in ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and just as it would remain even if the painting 
were washed away, whereas the painting would not be there without 
the canvas, so the pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which is but a painting of mdyd on it^. 

Mdyd is unspeakable and indescribable {anirvacaniyd)^ not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving the 
characters of both being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance (avidyd-sakti) w^hich is the material cause of all 
objects of perception otherw'ise called matter {sarva-jadopaddna- 
bhQtd), But, just as fire springing from bamboos may bum up 
the same bamboos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroys 
the self-same ignorance from which it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 


^ prapaHcasya vastutvdhhdvdn nddtfaita^h^ni/i avastuwdb/idz^dc ca pra tyak^ddy- 
aprdfndf^am’apy~ukta^ofdbhdi>dt. MS. p. 64. 

* yatha citrasya bhittifi sdkfdt rtopdddnam ndpi sahajam citram tasydh ndpy- 
avasthdntararft myda iva ghatddih ndpi girndmaragamah dmrasyeva raktatddih na 
cdsydh janmMi citrdt prdg Qrdhaffi ca bhdvdt, yady api bhittim vind citram na 
bhdti tathdpi na sd citratft vind. bhdti ity evam-ddy-anubhUtir bhitti’^jagac-citrayor 
yojyam. Ibid, p. 73. 
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shine in its own radiance^. The functions of the pramanas, which 
are all mere processes of ignorance, ajndna or avidya^ consist only 
in the removal of obstructions veiling the illumination of the self- 
luminous consciousness, just as the digging of a well means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent dkdsa 
or space ; the pramdnas have thus no function of manifesting the 
self-luminous consciousness, and only remove the veiling ajiidnd^. 
So Brahma-know'ledge also means the removal of the last rem- 
nants of ajndna, after which Brahma-knowledge as conceptual 
knowledge, being the last vestige of ajdana, also ceases of itself. 
This cessation of ajndna is as unspeakable as ajndna itself. 
Unlike Mandana, Vimuktatman does not consider avidya to\ be 
merely subjective, but regards it as being both subjective ^nd 
objective, involving w^ithin it not only all phenomena, but ^all 
their mutual relations and also the relation with which it is 
supposed to be related to the pure consciousness, which is in reality 
beyond all relations. Vimuktatman devotes a large part of his work 
to the criticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion {khydti), 
and more particularly to the criticism of anyathdkhydti. These 
contain many new and important points ; but, as the essential 
features of these theories of illusion and their criticisms have 
already been dealt with in the tenth chapter of the first volume, it is 
not desirable to enter into these fresh criticisms of Vimuktatman, 
which do not involve any new point of view^ in Vedantic inter- 
pretation. He also deals with some of the principal Vedantic topics 
of discussion, such as the nature of bondage, emancipation, and 
the reconciliation of the pluralistic experience of practical life 
with the monistic doctrine of the Vedanta; but, as there are not 
here any strikingly new modes of approach, these may be left 
out in the present work. 

Ramadvaya (a,d 1300). 

Ramadvaya, a pupil of Advaya^rama, wrote an important work, 
called Veddnta-kaumudi, in four chapters, in which he discussed in 
a polemical way many Vedantic problems w'hilc dealing with the 
subject matter of Saiikara’s commentary on the first four topics 
of the Brahma-sutra. The work has not yet been published; 
but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 


^ MS. p. 137. 


• Jhid. p. 143. 
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Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras : this through the kindness 
of the Curator the present author had the opportunity of utilizing. 
Ramadvaya also wrote a commentary on his Vedanta-kaumudl, 
called Veddnta-kautnudi-vyakhyana, a manuscript of the first 
chapter of which has been available to the present writer in the 
library of the Calcutta Asiatic Society. These are probably the 
only manuscripts of this work known till now. The date of the 
writing of the copy of the Veddnta-kaumudi-vydkhyana is given 
by the copyist Sesanrsimha as a.d. 1512. It is therefore certain 
that the work cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadvaya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors on Nyaya and Vedanta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman, author of the 
Ista-siddhi^ has been placed by the present author in the early half 
of the thirteenth century ; but Ramadvaya always refers to him 
approvingly, as if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
in his Vedanta-kaumudi-vyakhydna (MS. p. 14) refers to 
Janardana, which is Anandajnana’s name as a householder; but 
Janardana lived in the middle of the thirteenth century; it seems 
therefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the enunciation of the Vedantic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
influence of the views of the author of the Prakatdrtha ; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in this connection, he repeats 
his very phrases with a slight elaboration^. Just as the cloudless 
sky covers itself with clouds and assumes various forms, so the 
pure consciousness veils itself with the indefinable avidya and 
appears in diverse limited forms. It is this consciousness that 
forms the real ground of all that is known. Just as a spark of fire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition, 
so the pure consciousness, which is the underlying reality of all 
objects , cannot illuminate them if there are not the proper conditions 
to help it in its work^. Such a conditioning factor is found in 

^ See Ved&nta-kaumudl, MS. transcript copy, pp. 36 and 47. 

® RamSdvaya refers here to the daharadhikaram of Sankara's commentary 
on the Brahma’-sQtrat presumably to l. 3, 19, where Sankara refers to the supposed 
distinction between the individual soul (j^va) and Brahman. Here Sankara says 
that his commentary is directed towards the regulation of those views, both 
outside and inside the circle of Upanisadic interpreters, which regard individual 
souls as real (apart tu vddinah pdratndrthikam et^a jaivam rUpam iti martyante 
asniadfydi ca kedt). Such a view militates against the correct understanding of 
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manas, which is of the stuff of pure sattva : on the occasion of 
sense-object contact this manas, being propelled by the moral 
destiny {adfstddi-ksubdham), transforms itself into the form of a 
long ray reaching to the object itself^. The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the antahkarana {antahkara^vacchinnam 
caitany am), does by such a process remove its veil of avidya, (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this avidya formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani- 
fested by the same process. The two manifestations of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in the same process {vrtti) t^ere, 
are joined together in the same cognition as “this object is known 
by me” {vrtter ubhayasamlagnatvdc ca tad-ahhivyakia-cait^a- 
sydpi tathdtvena mayedam viditam iti samslesa-pratyayah) ; and'^ as 
its other effect, the consciousness limited by the antahkarana, 
transformed into the form of the process {vrtti) of right knowledge 
(pramd), appears as the cognizer {vrtti-laksana-pramdsraydntah- 
karandvacchinnas tat-pramdteiyapi zyapadisyate)^ . The object also 
attains a new status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object {karma-kdrakdbhivyaktam ca tat prakdsdtma?id phala- 
vyapadesa-bhdk). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana \h\ii,2iS it is 
illusorily identified with the antahkarana {antahkarana-caitanyayor 
aikyadhyasat), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it is also 
identified with the zrtti transformation of the antahkarana, and, 
as the vrtti becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the vrtti it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object {evarn vrtti-vyanjakam api taptd- 
yah-pinda-nydyena tad-ekatdm ivdptam vrttivad-vi^aya-prdkatydt- 
mand sampadyate)^ . The moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Ramadvaya may thus be described. The 

the self as the only reality which throujfh avidyd manifests itself as individual 
souls and with its removal reveals itself in its real nature in right knowledge as 
paramesvara, just as an illusory snake shows itself as a piece of rope. Paramtivara, 
the eternal unchangeable and upholding consciousness, is the one reality which, 
like a magician, appears as many through atidyd. There is no consciousness 
other than this (eka eva paramesvarah kUfastha-nityo xnjHdna-dh&tur avidyayd- 
mdyayd mdydvtvad anekadhd vihhdvyate ndnyo vijndna-dhdtur a$ti). 

^ This passage seems to be borrowed directly from the Prakafdrtha, as may be 
inferred from their verbal agreement. But it may well be that both the Veddnta- 
kaumudl and the Prakafdrtha borrowed it from the PatUa-pOdikd-vivara^. 

* Veddnta- kaumudl, MS. transcript copy, p. 36. 

• Ibid. p. 37, 
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sense-object contact offers an occasion for the moral destiny 
(adrsfa) to stir up the antahkarana, and, as a result thereof, the 
antahkarana or mind is transformed into a particular state called 
vrtti. The pure consciousness underlying th^antahkarana^N^s lying 
dormant and veiled, as it were, and, as soon as there is a transfor- 
mation of the antahkarana into a vrtti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcomes for the moment the veil that was covering it. 
The vrtti thus no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter of the light of consciousness to 
the object on which the vrtti is superimposed, and, as a result 
thereof, the object has an objective manifestation, separate from 
the brightening up of consciousness at the first moment of the 
vrtti transformation. Now, since the vrtti joins up the subjective 
brightening up of consciousness and the objective illumination of 
the object, these two are joined up {samslesa-pratyaya) and this 
results in the cognition “this object is known by me”; and out 
of this cognition it is possible to differentiate the knower as the 
underlying consciousness, as limited by the antahkarana as trans- 
formed into the vrtti, and the known as that which has been 
objectively illuminated. In the Vedanta-paribhdsd we hear of 
three consciousnesses (caitanya), the pramdtr-caitanya (the con- 
sciousness conditioned by the antahkarana), the pramdna-caitany a 
(the same consciousness conditioned by the vrtti oi the antahkarana), 
and the visaya-caitanya (the same consciousness conditioned by 
the object). According to this perception {pratyaksa) can be 
characterized either from the point of view of cognition {jhdna- 
gata-pratyaksatva) or from the point of view of the object, both 
being regarded as two distinct phases, cognitional and objective, 
of the same perceptual revelation. From the point of view of 
cognition it is defined as the non-distinction {abheda) of the 
pramdna-caitanya from the vi^aya-caitanya through spatial super- 
imposition of the vrtti on the object. Perception from the point 
of view of the object (visaya-gata-pratyaksatva) is defined as the 
non-distinction of the object from the pramdtr-caitanya or the 
perceiver, which is consciousness conditioned by the antahkarana. 
This latter view, viz. the definition of perception from the point of 
view of the object as the non-distinction of the object from the 
consciousness as limited by antahkarana {ghatdder antahkarandva- 
cchinna^caitanyabhedah), is open to the serious objection that really 
the non-distinction of the object (or the consciousness conditioned 
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by the antahkarana — antahkarandvacchinna-caitanya) but with the 
cognition {pramdna-caitanya or vrtti~caitanya)\ for the cognition 
or the vrtti intervenes between the object and the perceiver, and 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrtti and not with the 
perceiver (antahkarandvacchinna-caitanya). That this is so is also 
admitted by Dharmaraya Adhvarindra, son of Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 
in his Sikhd-mani commentary on the V edanta-paribha^d^ . But he 
tries to justify Dharmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that he was 
forced to define visaya-gata-pratyaksatva as non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, since this view was taken in Prakasatman’s 
Vivarana and also in other traditional works on Vedanta^. This 
however seems to be an error. For the passage of tlie Vivaraw to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirely different vi^w®. 
It says there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cognitional state or 
sense-knowledge {sarnvidY, That other traditional Vedantic inter- 
preters entirely disagreed with the view of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramadvaya. Ramadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
vrtti, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate form “this is known by me.“ The object is thus 
illuminated by the vrtti, and it is not directly with the subject, but 
with the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, e.g. a book, 
one should feel ‘‘lam the book,” and not “ I perceive the book ” ; 
in reply to such an objection he says that in the perceptual process 

^ yad vd yogyatve sati visaya-caitanyabhinna-pramarm-caitartya-vifayatvaifi 
ghatader vi^ayaiya pratyak^atvam tathdpi fn^aynsyaparak^atvafp samvida- 
bkedat iti vivarane tatra tatra ca sdmpraddyikaih pramdtrahhedasyaiva vijaya~ 
pratyakfa-lakfanatvcnabhidhanad evam uktarji. ^ikhd-mani on Veddnta^pari- 
bhdfd, p. 75, Bombay, 1911, Venkatesvara Press. 

* Ibid, 

* Tasmad avyavadhdnena samvid-upddhitaydparokfatd vifayasya, PaHca* 
pddikd-vivaraf^, p. 50, Benares, 1892. 

^ It should be noted here that samvid means co^itional idea or sense- 
knowledge and not the perceiver {antahkarandvacchinna-caitanya), as the author 
of the Stkhdmam says. Thus Akhandananda in his Tattva-dtpana commentary 
explains the word samvid as sarpvic-ctusbdena indriydriha-samprayoga^ja-jfidnasya 
vivakfitatvdt. Tattva-dlpana, p, 194, Benares, 1902. 
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there is only a non-distinction between the consciousness underlying 
the object and the consciousness underlying the perceiver, and this 
non-distinction, being non-relational, does not imply the assertion 
of a relation of identity resulting in the notion ‘‘ I am the book”^. 
This is undoubtedly so, but it is hardly an answer to the objection 
that has been raised. It is true that the object and the subject are 
both but impositions of avidya on one distinctionless pure con- 
sciousness ; but that fact can hardly be taken as an explanation of 
the various modes of experiences of the complex world of subject- 
object experience. The difference of the Vedanticviewof perception, 
as expounded in the Panca-padika-vivarana, from the Buddhist 
idealism (vtjndna-vdda) consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not accord any independent status to objects as outside the 
ideas or percepts, the Vedanta accepted the independent mani- 
festation of the objects in perception in the external world^. There 
is thus a distinction between visional percept and the object; but 
there is also a direct and immediate connection between them, and 
it is this immediate relationship of the object to its awareness 
that constitutes the perceptivity of the object {avyavadhdnena 
samvid-upadhita aparoksatd visayasya — Vivarana, p. 50). The 
object is revealed in perception only as an object of awareness, 
whereas the awareness and the subject reveal themselves directly 
and immediately and not as an object of any further intuition or 
inference {prameyam karmatvena aparoksani pramdtr-pramiti punar 
aparokse eva kevalam na karmatayd)^. 

The views of the however, cannot be regarded 

as original in any sense, since they are only a reflection of the ex- 
position of the subject in Padmapada's Panca-padika and Praka- 
satman's Panca-padikd-vivarana. The development of the whole 
theory of perception may be attributed to the Panca-pddikd- 
vivararm^ since all the essential points of the perceptual theory can 
be traced in that work. Thus it holds that all the world objects 
are veiled by avidyd \ that, as the antahkarana is transformed into 
states by superimposition on objects, it is illuminated by the 
underlying consciousness ; and that through the spatial contact with 
the objects the veil of the objects is removed by these antah- 
karana transformations ; there are thus tv\ 0 illuminations, namely 

^ Veddnta-paribhdfdy pp. 76, 77, 

* na ca vijfidn&bheddd eva dparokfyam avabfmsate bakiftvasydpi rajatader 
dparok^ySt. PaUca-pddikd-vivaraifa, p. 50. 

* PaHca^pddtkd, p, 17, Benares, 1891. 
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of the antahkarana transformations (called vrtti in the Vedanta'- 
kaumudly and V edanta-paribhasd and pure consciousness); to 
the question that, if there were unity of the consciousness 
underlying the object and the consciousness underlying the antah- 
karana (i.e. the subject) and the consciousness underlying the 
antahkarana modification (or vrtti), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (e.g. “ I perceive the book,’* and 
not “I am the book,” and it is only the latter form that could 
be expected from the unity of the three consciousnesses), Praka- 
^atman’s reply is that, since the unity of the object-consciousness 
with the ^77z^a/2^^rflWtf-consciousness (subject) is effected through 
the modification or the vrtti of the antahkarana and, since uhe 
antahkarana is one with its vrtti, the vrtti operation is rigl^tly 
attributed to the antahkarana as its agent, and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underlying the antahkarana resulting in the 
perception of the knower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to which the operation of the vrtti is directed in spatial 
superimposition — the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the vriti with reference to the subject and the 
object^ This is exactly the interpretation of the Vedanta-kaumudi, 
and it has been pointed out above that the explanations of the 
Vedanta-paribhdsa are largely different therefrom and are in all 
probability inexact. As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by specific antahkaranas) and 
individual objects (consciousness limited by specific avidya 
materials constituting the objects) through the vrtti, it can result 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particular object 
and not in the revelation of all subjects and all objects^. This has 
been elaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
ajhdna-vtih, and that each cognitive illumination removes only one 
ajndna corresponding to the illumination of one object'^ But this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramadvaya, since it was 
also propounded by his predecessor Anandajnana in his Tarka- 


^ See Panca-padikd-vivarana, p. 70, and Tattva-dlpana, pp. 256-259, 
Benares, 1902. 

* etat pram&tf-caitanydbhinnatayaiva ahhivyaktam tad vi^aya-caitanyaifi na 
pramdtr-antara-caitanydbhedena abhivyaktam ato na sarvefdm avabhSsyatvam. 
Panca-pddikd-vivara^, p. 71 • 

’ ydvantijUdndni tdvanti sva-tantrd^ para-tantrdni vd ajUdndni tato na dofah. 
Veddnta-kaumudl, MS. copy, p. 43. 
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samgraha and by others^. The upshot of the whole discussion is that 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
and the cognitive operation become enlivened and illuminated by 
the indwelling pure consciousness as subject-consciousness and 
awareness, and through contact with this cognitive operation the 
object also becomes revealed not as a mere content of awareness, 
but as an objective fact shining forth in the external world. 
Cognition of objects is thus not a mere quality of the self as knower, 
as the Nyaya holds , nor is there any immediate contact of the self with 
the object (the contact being only through the cognitive operation) ; 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as unperceived movement, 
modification or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object (jndtatd), as 
Kumarila held, nor is the illumination of the object to be regarded 
mere form of awareness without there being a corresponding as a 
objective entity {visaydbhivyaktir ndma vijndne tad-dkdrollekha- 
mdtram na bahtr-anga-rUpasya vijndndbhivydptih),2L^ is held by the 
Buddhist subjective idealists. The cognitive operation before its 
contact with the object is a mere undifferentiated awareness, having 
only an objective reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, which later on assumes the sense characteristics in 
accordance with the object with which it comes in contact. It 
must be noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
abstract idea, but an active transformation of a real sattva stuff, the 
mind {antahkaranaY . Since in the continuous perception of the 
same object we have only a rapid succession of cognitive acts, each 

^ The theory is that there is an infinite number of the ajudna-veih ; as soon 
as there is the t;rtn-object contact, the veil is removed and the object is illu- 
minated; the next moment there is again an ajrldna-veiJ covering the object, and 
again there is the vrtti-object contact, and again illumination of the object, and 
thus there is very quick succession of veils and their removals, as the perception 
of the object continues in time. On account of the rapidity of this succession 
it is not possible to notice it (vriti-vtjndnasya sdvayavatvdc ca hrdsa^aidydm 
dlpa-jvdldyd iva tamo *ntararfi mohdntaram dvaritum tnfayarp pravartate tato 
*pi kramamdnarfi k^atidntare sdmagry-anusdreiM vijndndntaram vi^ay Ivarana- 
hhadgenaiva sva-kdryam karoti, tathd sarvdny api atiscdgkrydt tu jnana-hhedavad 
dvarandntaram na lakfyate. Veddnia-kaumudl, MS. copy, p. 46), This view of 
the Vedanta-kaumu^ is different from the view of the Veddnta-paribhdsd^ which 
holds that in the case of continuous perception of the same object there are not 
different successive awarenesses, but there is one unchanged continuous vrtti 
and not different vrttis removing different ajndnas (kin ca siddhdnte dhdrd- 
vdkika’-buddhi-sthale na jndna-bhedah kintu ydvdd ghata-sphurafuim tdvad 
ghapdkdrdntahkaraTM-vrttir ekaiva na tu ndnd vrtteh sva-virodhi-vrtty-utpatti- 
paryantam sthdyitvdbhyupagamdt. Veddnta-paribhdpd^ pp. 26, 27, Bombay, 191 1). 

* atah sdvayava-sattvdttnakam aniahkaranam eva anudbhUta-riipa-sparsam 
adfiyam aspfiycnfi ca vifaydkdrena parinamate, Veddnta-kaumudi, MS. copy, p. 42. 
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dispelling an intellectual darkness enfolding the object before its 
illumination, there is no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing apart from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what is 
regarded as the present time is that in which the successive time- 
moments have been fused together into one concrete duration : it 
is this concrete duration, which is in reality but a fusion of mo- 
mentary cognitive acts and awarenesses, that is designated as the 
present time^ According to Ramadvaya the definition of per- 
ception would not therefore include the present time as a sepjarate 
element over and above the object as a separate datum of \ per- 
ception; for his view denies time as an objective entity and re^rds 
it only as a mode of cognitive process. \ 

Ramadvaya’s definition of right knowledge is also diftei^nt 
from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra. Ramadvaya defines right 
knowledge (pramd) as experience w'hich does not w rongly represent 
its object (yathdrthdfiubhavah pramd)^ and he defines the instru- 
ment of right knowledge as that w^hich leads to it“. Verbally this 
definition is entirely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 
with whom the two conditions of pramd or right knowledge are 
that it should not be acquaintance w ith what was already know n 
(anadhigatd) and that it should be uncontradicted The latter 
condition, however, seems to point only to a verbal difference frojii 
Ramadvaya’s definition ; but it may really mean verj much more 
than a verbal difference. For, though want of contradiction 
(Dharmaraja Adhvarindra ’s condition) and want of wrong repre- 
sentation (Ramadvaya’s condition) may mean the same thing, yet 
in the former case the definition of truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case ; for want of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An aw^areness 
may wrongly represent an object, but yet may not be found 
contradicted in the personal history of one or even many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative, since its limits are 
not fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 

^ na kalah pratyakfa-gocarah.. .stambhadir eva pr^-abhdva-mvrtti-pradhvQT[t^ 
sdnutpatti~rQpo vartamdnah tad-avacMnah kdlo *pi vartamdnaft sa ca tathd- 
vidho *neka~jndna~ 5 ddhdraim eva^ na caitdvatd jndna-yangapadydpattih sQksma- 
kdldpek^ayd krojria-sambhavdt, na ca sukpna-kdlopadhlndm apratltih kdrya-^ 
kramenaiva unnJyamdnatvdt, Veddnta^kaumudl, MS. copy, pp. zo-zz. 

® Ibid. p. i 6 . 

^ tatra smrti-vydvfttam pramdtvam anadhigatdbddhitdrtha-vijaya-j^dnatvam, 
Veddnta*paribhdfd, p. 20. 
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that the Vedanta speaks of a real spatial superimposition of the 
modification of the antahkarana (which is its cognitive operation) on 
the object, a Vedanta definition of truth might well be expected to 
be realistic and not subjectivistic or relativistic. The idealism of 
the Vedanta rests content in the view that, however realistic these 
cognitive relations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances which have as their ultimate ground one changeless 
consciousness. The definition of pramd by Ramadvaya as an 
awareness which does not give a wrong representation {yathdrthd- 
rmbhavd) of objects could not be* found faulty because of the fact 
that according to the Vedanta all dual experience of the world was 
false; for, though it was ultimately so, for all practical purposes 
it had a real existence, and Ramadvaya refers to the Ista-^siddhi to 
justify his view on this point. 

As to the other point, viz. that a pramd must always be that 
which acquaints us with what is unknown before (anadhigata)^ 
Ramadvaya definitely repudiates such a suggestion ^ He says that 
it often happens that we perceive things that we perceived before, 
and this makes recognition possible, and, if we deny that these are 
cases of right knowledge, we shall have to exclude much that is 
universally acknowledged as right knowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there can be new qualities accruing to the object, so as to 
justify the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge at every 
moment; nor can it be said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not momentary) may cease to operate until a new awareness 
is produced. There is therefore no justification for introducing 
anadhigataiva as a condition of perception. Turning to the difference 
between perception and inference, Ramadvaya says that in inference 
the inferred object does not form a datum and there is no direct 
and immediate contact of the antahkarana with the inferred object 
(e.g. fire). In inference the antahkarana is in touch only with the 
reason or the linga (e.g. smoke), and through this there arises {lingddi- 
hala-IabdhdkdroUfkha-mdtrena) an idea in the mind (e.g. regarding 
the existence of fire) which is called inference-. 

^ ajndta-jndpanarfi pramdnam iti tad asdram. Vedanta- kaumudl^ MS. copy, 
p. 18. 

‘ Ihid, p, 47. One of the earliest explanations of the Vedantic view of 
inference occurs in the Prakafdrtha-vivarana^ to which the Vedanta- kaumudl 
is in all probability indebted. 
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On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge {svatah- 
prdmdnya) Ramadvaya does not, like Dharmarajadhvanndra, 
include the absence of defects (dosabhava) in the definition of 
svatah-prdmdnya. It may well be remembered that Dharmaraja 
Adhvarindra defines validity {prdmdnya) of knowledge as an aware- 
ness that characterizes an object as it is {tadvati taUprakdraka- 
jndnatvam)^ while self- validity {svatah-prdmdnya) is defined as the 
acceptance by the underlying sdksi consciousness of this validity in 
accordance with the exact modes of the awareness (of which the 
validity is affirmed), and in accordance with the exact objective con- 
ditions of the awareness, in absence of any defects^. Ramadvaya, 
however, closely follows Kumarila’s view of the self-validity of 
knowledge and defines it as that which, being produced by the 
actual data of that cognition, does not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources^. Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition ; 
but, so long as such defects are not known, each cognition is 
valid of itself for reasons similar to those held by Kumarila and 
already discussed^. In this connection Ramadvaya points out that 
our cognitions are entirely internal phenomena and are not in 
touch with objects, and that, though the objects are revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demerit, that they may be perceived by us^. 


Vidyaranya (a.d. 1350). 

In addition to the Sarva-darsana-sarngraha Madhava wrote two 
works on the Sankara Vedanta system, viz. Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha and Pancadasi; and also Jivan-mukti-viveka. Of these 
the former is an independent study of Prakasatman's Panca-padika- 
vivarana, in which Madhava elaborates the latter’s arguments in his 
own way. His other work, Pancadasi, is a popular compendium 
in verse. Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 

^ do^ahhdve salt yavat-svasraya-grahaka-samagn-grahyatvam ; svdmiyo 
jndnanif tad-grahakam sdkfi-jMnam tendpi Vftti-jndne gf^hyamane tad-gata- 
prdmdnyam api gfhyate. Veddnta-paribkdfd, pp. 336, 337. 

® vijndna-sdmagri-janyatve sati yat tad-anya-janyatvani tad-ahhavasyaiva 
svatastvokty-anglkdrdt. Vedanta- kaumudly MS. copy, p. 52. 

jnaptdvapijndna-jndpaka-sdmagTl-mdtra-jndpyatvarfi svatastvam. Ibid, p, 61. 
® A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 372-375. 

* prdkafyena yuktasydpi tasya na sarvair viditatvam sva-prakdiam api 
prdkatyam kasyacid evddrffa-yogdt sphurati na gwmtve jndnasya kathafiM 
artha-yogah samasflti. Vedanta- kaumudl, MS. copy, pp. 67, 68. 
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their clear and forcible style and diction. Vidyaranya is reputed 
to be the same as Madhava, brother of Sayana, the great Vedic 
commentator. He was a pupil of Sahkarananda, who had written 
some works of minor importance on the Upanisads^. 

Vidyaranya in his Pancadasi repeats the Vivarana view of the 
Vedanta, that, whether in our awakened state or in our dreams or 
in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is no 
consciousness; for even in dreamless sleep there must be some 
consciousness, as is evident from the later remembrance of the ex- 
perience of the dreamless state. The light of consciousness is thus 
itself ever present without any change or flickering of any kind. 
It should therefore be regarded as ultimately real. It is self- 
luminous and neither rises nor sets^. This self is pure bliss, because 
nothing is so much loved by us as our own selves. If the nature 
of self had been unobscured, we could not have found any enjoy- 
ment in sense-objects . It is only because the self is largely obscured 
to us that we do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
for other pleasures from sense-objects. Maya is the cause of this 
obscuration, and it is described as that power by which can be 
produced the manifold world-appearance. This power {sakti)^ 
cannot be regarded either as absolutely real or as unreal. 
It is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole of it, and it is only in association with a part 
of Brahman that it transforms itself into the various elements and 
their modifications. All objects of the world are thus but a complex 
of Brahman znA mdyd, The existence or being of all things is the 
Brahman, and all that appears identified with being is the mayd 
part. Maya as the power of Brahman regulates all relation and 
order of the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Brahman this behaves as an intelligent power which is responsible 
for the orderliness of all qualities of things, their inter-relations 
and interactions®. He compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white 
paste for the inner controller {antary dmin), the dark colour for the 
dispenser of the crude elements {sutrdtman) and the coloration for 

^ Bh 3 ratltlrtha and his teacher Vidyatirtha also were teachers of Vidyaranya. 
Vidyaranya thus seems to have had three teachers, Bh§ratl Tirtha, Vidya Tirtha 
and Sahkarananda. 

* nodeti ndstamety ekd sarntid efd svayam-prabhd. Pancadasi^ i. 7, Basumati 
edition, Calcutta, 1907. 

* iaktir asty atsvari kddt sarva-vastu-niydmikd, 38. . , .cic-chdydvesatah 

saktii cetaneva vibhdti sd. 40. Ibid. in. 
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the dispenser of the concrete elemental world (virdt), and all the 
figures that are manifested thereon are the living beings and other 
objects of the world. It is Brahman that, being reflected through 
the mdydy assumes the diverse forms and characters. The false 
appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity — a product of mdyd — with the underlying pure 
consciousness — Brahman. Vidyaranya then goes on to describe 
the usual topics of the Vedanta, which have already been dealt 
with. The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya ’s Pancadasi 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vedantic prin-| 
ciples in a clear, popular and attractive way, which is very helpfu 
to those who wish to initiate their minds into the Vedantic ways 
of self-realization^. His Vivarana-prameya-samgraha is a more 
scholarly work; but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in Panca-padika-vivarana, which has generally been 
followed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, and there being but few ideas which 
can be considered as an original contribution of Vidyaranya to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con- 
tents need be given here-^. The Jivan-mukti-viveka, the substance 
of which has already been utilized in section 17 of chapter x, 
volume I of the present work, is an ethical treatise, covering more 
or less the same ground as the Natskarmya-siddhi of Sure^vara. 

Nrsimhasrama Muni (A.DT1500). 

Nrsimhasrama Muni (a.d. 1500) was a pupil of Glrvanendra 
Sarasvati and Jagannathairama and teacher of NarayanaSrama, who 
wrote a commentary on his Bheda-dhikkara. He wrote many works, 
such zsAdvaita-dipika.Advaita-panca-ratnayAdvaita-bodha-dipika, 
Advaita-vada, Bheda-dhikkara, Vdcdrambhana, V edanta-tattva- 
vtveka, and commentaries on the Sarnksepa-sdriraka and Panca- 

^ There are four commentaries on the Pancadasi : — Tattva-hodhinl, Vrtti- 
prabhdkara by Niscalad^sa Svamin, Tatparya-bodhinl by Ramakrsna and 
another commentary by Sadananda. It is traditionally believed that the Panca- 
dasi was written jointly by Vidyaranya and Bharatl Tirtha. Niscaladasa Svamin 
points out in his Vrtti-prabhdkara that Vidyaranya was author of the first ten 
chapters of the Pancadasi and Bharat! Tirtha of the other five. Ramakrsna, 
however, in the beginning of his commentary on the seventh chapter, attributes 
that chapter to Bharat! Tirtha, and this fits in with the other tradition that the first 
six chapters were written by Vidyaranya and the other nine by Bharatltlrtha. 

* He also wrote another work on the Vivarana, called Vivaranopanydsa^ which 
is referred to by Appaya Dlk^ita in his Siddhdnta-leia, p. 68 — Vivaraifopanydse 
Bhdratltlrtha-vacanam. 
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padika-vivaranUyCdWed Tattva-bodhini sndPanca-pddikd-vivarana- 
prakdsika. Nrsimha^rama was very well reputed among his con- 
temporaries, but it does not seem that he introduced any new ideas 
into the Vedanta. He is more interested in emphasizing the fact 
of the identity of Brahman with the self and the illusory character 
of the world-appearance than in investigating the nature and con- 
stitution of mayd and the way in which it can be regarded as the 
material stuff of world-appearance. He defines the falsehood of 
world-appearance as its non-existence in the locus in which it 
appears (pratipannopadhav abhdva-pratiyogitvay. When a piece of 
conch-shell appears to be silver, the silver appears to be existent 
and real {sat)^ but silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
{na tavad rajata-svarupam sat). So also, when we take the world- 
appearance as existent, the world-appearance cannot be identical 
with being or existence ; its apparent identification with these is thus 
necessarily false^. So also the appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characters in the self-luminous self is false, because the two are 
entirely different and cannot be identified. Nrsimha^rama, however, 
cannot show by logical arguments or by a reference to experience 
that subjectivity or egoism {ahamkdra^ which he also calls antah- 
karana or mind) is different from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upanisads to prove this point, which is of fundamental im- 
portance for the Vedanta thesis. In explaining the nature of the 
perceptual process he gives us the same sort of account as is given 
by his pupil Dharmaraja Adhvarindra in his Veddnta-paribhdsd, as 
described in the tenth chapter in the first volume of this work®. 
He considers the self to be bliss itself {sukha-rUpa) and does not 
admit that there is any difference between the self and bliss {sa 
cdtmd sukhdn na bhidyate)^. His definition of ajndna is the same 
as that of Citsukha, viz. that it is a beginningless constitutive cause, 
which is removable by true knowledge®. There is thus practically 

^ Vedanta- tattva-viveka, p. 1 2. The Pandit y vol. xxv, May 1903 . This work has 
two important commentaries, viz. Tattva-viveka-dlpanay and one called Tattva- 
viveka-dlpana^vydkhyd by Bhattoji. 

* Veddnta-tattia-vweka, p. 15. 

® yadd antahkarana-vrttyd ghatdvacchinnarfi caitanyam upadhlyate tadd 
antahkarandvacchinna-ghatdvacchinna-caitanyayor vastuta ekatve 'py upadht- 
bheddd bhinnayor abhedopddhi-sambandhena aikydd bhavaty ahheda ity antahkara~ 
ndvacchinna-cnitanyasya vifaydbhinna-tad-adhifthdna-caitanyasyabheda-stddhy^ 
artham vftter nirgamanam vdcyam. Ibid, p. 22. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 

* anddy updddnatve sati jhana-nivartyam ajhanam, nikhila-prapahcopdddna^ 
brahma-gocaram eva ajhdnam. Ibid, p. 43. 
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no new line of argument in his presentation of the Vedanta. On 
the side of dialectical arguments, in his attempts to refute “ differ- 
ence ” {bheda) in his Bheda-dhikkara he was anticipated by his great 
predecessors Sriharsa and Citsukha. 

Appaya Dlksita^ (a.d. 1550). 

Appaya Diksita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as he refers to Nrsimhasrama Muni, who lived early in 
that century. He was a great scholar, well-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, and wrote a large number of works ori| 
many subjects. His grandfather was Acarya Diksita, who is said\ 
to have been famous for his scholarship from the Himalayas to' 
the south point of India : the name of his father was Rahgaraja 
Makhindra (or simply Raja Makhindra). There is, however, 
nothing very noteworthy in his Vedantic doctrines. For, in spite 
of his scholarship, he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinker, and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original views he contents himself with the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religious views at two 
different periods of his life, Saiva and the Vedanta. But of this one 
cannot be certain ; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a Saiva commentary and a Vedantic commentary 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of his commentary Sivarka-mani-dipika on Srikantha’s 
Saiva commentary to the Brahma-sutra he says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is the monistic interpre- 
tation, as attempted by Sankara and others, yet the desire for 
attaining this right wisdom of oneness [advaita-vasana) arises only 
through the grace of Siva, and it is for this reason that Vyasa in 
his Brahma-sutra tried to establish the superiority of the qualified 
Brahman Siva as interpreted by Srikanthacarya. This shows that 
even while writing his commentary on Srikantha's Saiva-bha^ya 
he had not lost respect for the monistic interpretations of Sankara, 
and he was somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saiva 
doctrine of qualified Brahman (saguna-brahma) as Siva with the 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Brahman. It is possible, 

^ He was also called Appayya Diksita and Avadhani Yajva, and he studied 
Lof^ic (tarka) with YajfSe^vara Makhindra. See colophon to Appaya Dlk$ita*s 
commentary on the Nydyasiddhatita-manjarj of Jflnakindtha, called Nydya- 
siddhdnta-mai^afi-vydkhydna (M S .) . 
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however, that his sympathies with the monistic Vedanta, which 
at the beginning were only lukewarm, deepened with age. He 
says in his Sivarka-manUdipika that he lived in the reign of King 
Cinnabomma (whose land-grant inscriptions date from Sadasiva, 
maharaja of Vijayanagara, a.d. 1566 to 1575; Hultzsch, S.L 
Inscriptions^ vol. i), under whose orders he wrote the Sivdrka- 
mani-dipika commentary on Srikantha’s commentary. His grandson 
Nilakantha Diksita says in his Siva 4 ildrnava that Appaya Diksita 
lived to the good old age of seventy- two. In the Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts catalogued by Taylor, vol. ii, it is related that at 
the request of the Pandya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
Pandya country in a.d. 1626 to settle certain disputes between the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Kalahasti-sarana-Sivananda Yoglndra, 
in his commentary on the Atmdrpana-stavay gives the date of 
Appaya Diksita ’s birth as Kali age 4654, or a.d. 1554, as pointed 
out by Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastri in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the Siva 4 ildrnava. Since he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year when 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for his pupil Bhattoji 
Diksita, as is indicated by his own statement in the Tantra- 
siddhanta-dipika by the latter author. Bhattoji Diksita must there- 
fore have been a junior contemporary of Appaya Diksita, as 
is also evidenced by his other statement in his Tattva-kaustubha 
that he wrote this work at the request of King Keladi-Vehkatendra, 
who reigned from 1604 to 1626 (vide Hultzsch ’s second volume 
of Reports on Sanskrit ManuscriptsY , 

It is said that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them maybe mentioned here: Advaita-nirnaya, 
Catur-mata-sdra-sarngraha (containing in the first chapter, called 
Nydya-muktdvally a brief summary of the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second chapter, called Naya-mayUkha-mdlikd, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chapter the decisive conclusions from 
the point of view of Srikan^ha’s commentary called Naya-mani- 
mdld and in the fourth chapter, called Naya-manjarly decisive 
conclusions in accordance with the views of Sahkaracarya) ; Tattva- 
muktdvaliy a work on Vedanta; Vydkaram-vdda^naksatra-mdld, 
a work on grammar ; PUrvottara-mimdmsd-vdda-naksatra-mdld 
(containing various separate topics of discussion in Mimamsa and 

^ Sec MahAmahopSdhyflya Kuppusvami Sastri ’s introduction to the Siva- 
llldr^vCf Srirangam, 1911. 
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Vedanta) ; Nydya-raksa-mani, 2l commentary on the Brahma-sUtra 
following the monistic lines of Sankara; Veddnta~kalpa~taru~ 
parimala, a commentary on Amalananda’s Vedanta-kalpa^taru, 
a commentary on Vacaspati’s Bhdmati commentary; Siddhdnta- 
lesa-samgraha, a collection of the views of different philosophers 
of the monistic school of Sankara on some of the most important 
points of the Vedanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments, and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyutakrsnananda 'llrtha {Krsrtd- 
lamkdra), Gahgadharendra Sarasvatl [Siddhanta-hindu-sikara^, 
Ramacandra Yajvan (Gudhartha-prakasa), Visvanatha Tirthi, 
Dharmaya Diksita and others; ^tvdrka-mant-dipikd, a com\ 
mentary on Srikantha’s ^aiva-bhdsya on the Brahma~sutra\ 
karndmrta ; Siva-tattva-viveka ; §ira-purdna-tdmascttva-khandana ; 
Sivddvaiia~nirnaya \ Sivananda-lahari-candrika, a commentary^ on 
Sankara’s ^ivdnanda-lahari\ ^ivarcana-candrikd \ ^ivotkarsa-can- 
drikd; §ivotkarsa~manjari\ ^aiva-kalpa~druma\ Siddhanta-ratna- 
kara \ Madhva-mukha-bhanga, an attempt to show that Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanisads; Rdmdnuja-muta~khandana\ 
Rdmdyana-tdtparya-nirnaya] Rdmdyana-tdtparya~samgraha\ Rd- 
mdyana-bhdrata-sdra-samgraha ; Rdmdyana-sdra ; Rdmdyana-sdra- 
sarngraha\ Rdmdyana-sdra~stava\ Mimamsadhikarana-mdla Upa- 
krama^pardkrama, a short Mhnarnsa work; Dharma-mimdmsd- 
paribhdsd ; Ndma-samgraha-mdlikd ; Vidhi-rasayana ; Vidhi-rasd- 
yanopajivani\ Vrtti-vdrttika, a short w^ork on the threefold mean- 
ings of words ; Kuvalaydnanda, a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commentaries have been written ; Citra-mimdmsd,^ work on 
rhetoric ; Jayolldsa-nidhi, a commentary^ on the Bhdgavata-purdna ; 
Yddavabhyudaya-tikd, a commentary on Venkata’s Yadavd- 
bhyudaya\ a commentary on tht Prabodha-candrodaya ndtaka, etc. 


Prakasananda (ad 1550 — 1600). 

It has been pointed out that the Vedanta doctrine of monism 
as preached by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with rndyd^ which in the hands of the later followers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of w'hich all the phenomena of world- 
appearance could be explained. The Vedantists held that this mdyd, 
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though it adhered to Brahman and spread its magical creations 
thereon, was unspeakable, indescribable, indefinable, changeable 
and unthinkable and was thus entirely different from the self- 
revealing, unchangeable Brahman. The charge of dualism against 
such a system of philosophy could be dodged by the teachers of 
V edanta only by holding that , since Brahman was the ultimate reality , 
maya was unreal and illusory, and hence the charge of duality 
would be false. But when one considers that mdya is regarded as 
positive and as the stuff of the transformations of world-appearance, 
it is hardly intelligible how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having no kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
Mdyd as being the stuff of all world-appearance has to be given 
up, if the strictly monistic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all the followers of Sankara had, however, been inter- 
preting their master’s views in such a way that the positive exist- 
ence of an objective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual presentation was never denied. The whole course of 
the development of Vedanta doctrine in the hands of these Vedanta 
teachers began to ciy^stallize compactly in the view that, since the 
variety and multiplicity of world-appearance cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an indefinable stuff, the mdyd^ 
has necessarily to be admitted as the ground of this world. 
Prakasananda was probably the first who tried to explain Vedanta 
from a purely sensationalistic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. The existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception (drsti). The central doctrine of 
Prakasananda has already been briefly described in chapter x, 
section 15, of volume i of the present work, and his analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the subject of the causality of Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly correct ; for ordinarily causality implies the dual relation 
of cause and effect; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
(avidya), again, cannot be called a cause of the world ; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out- 
come of nescience. The theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope of the Vedanta {karya-kdrana-vadasya veddnta-bahir- 
hhutatvat). When in reply to the question, “what is the cause of 
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the world?” it is said that nescience (ajndna—hterBlly, of 

knowledge) is the cause, the respondent simply wants to obviate the 
awkward silence. The nature of this nescience cannot, however, 
be proved by any of the pramdnas ; for it is like darkness and the 
pramdnas or the valid ways of cognition are like light, and it is 
impossible to perceive darkness by light. Nescience is that which 
cannot be known except through something else, by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itself, yet beginningless 
and positive. It will be futile for any one to try to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience is proved by one’s own consciousnessj; 
so it is useless to ask how nescience is proved. Yet it is destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presentecl 
Brahman is realized. The destruction of nescience cannot mean\ 
its cessation together with its products, as Praka^atman holds in \ 
the Vivarana\ for such a definition would not apply, whether 
taken simply or jointly. Praka^ananda, therefore, defines it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which was illusorily imposed on it did not exist. 
This view is different from the anyathd-khydti view, that the sur- 
mised appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on which 
it was imposed; for here, when the underlying ground is imme- 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanishes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it is not anywhere, and it will not be 
anywhere; and it is this conviction that is technically called badha. 
The indefinability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which it appears {pratipannopadhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam). This 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms ; in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in- 
cluded within “all else except Brahman,” is itself an illusory 
imposition, and this latter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form. Thus it would be wrong to argue that, 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman, it 
would not itself be negated, and hence it would be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman^. 

True knowledge is opposed to false knowledge in such a way 

^ Brahmany adhyasyamanani san)am kdlatraye ndsiltiniicayaiya asti rUpadva- 
yam ekam bddhdtmakam aparam adhyasyamdnatvarfi; tatra adhyas^ amdnatvena 
rUpena sva^vifayatvam ; h&dhatvena vifoyitvam iti ndtmdsraya ity arthah tathd ca 
nddvaita-kfatih. Compare also Bhdmatl on Adhydsa-bhdfya. Nftna Dlk^ita seems 
to have borrowed his whole argument from the Bhdmatl. Sec his commentary 
on the Siddhdnta-muktdvah. The Pandit, 1890, p. 108. 

This idea, however, is not by any means a new contribution of PrakS^Ananda. 
Thus Citsukha writes the same thing in his Tattva-dipikd (also called Pratyak-tatt* 
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that, when the former dawns, the latter is dispelled altogether. An 
objection is sometimes raised that, if this be so, then the person 
who has realized Brahma knowledge will cease to have a bodily 
existence ; for bodily existence is based on illusion and all illusion 
must vanish when true knowledge dawns. And, if this is so, there 
will be no competent Vedanta teacher. To this Praka^ananda 
replies that, even though the Vedanta teacher may be himself an 
illusory production, he may all the same lead any one to the true 
path, just as the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory products, 
may lead any one to the right path^. 

On the subject of the nature of the self as pure bliss (ananda) 
he differs from Sarvajnatma Muni’s view that what is meant by 
the statement that the self is of the nature of pure bliss is that there 
is entire absence of all sorrows or negation of bliss in the self. 
Bliss, according to Sarvajnatma Muni, thus means the absence 
of the negation of bliss {an-dnanda-vyavrtti-matram anandatvam)^ . 
He differs also from the view of Praka^atman that ananda^ or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we really desire. Prakasatman holds that it is the self on 
which the character of blissfulness is imposed. The self is called 
blissful, because it is the ground of the appearance of blissfulness. 
What people consider of value and desire is not the blissfulness, 
but that which is blissful. Prakasananda holds that this view is not 
correct, since the self appears not only as blissful, but also as pain- 
ful, and it would therefore be as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is dissociated from blissfulness, is called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is called blissful {visistasyaiva ananda- 
padarthatvaty . If blissfulness is not a natural character of the self, 
it cannot be called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which blissfulness is illusorily imposed. So Prakasananda holds 
that the self is naturally of a blissful character. 

Prakasananda raises the question regarding the beholder of the 

va~pradlpikd)^ p. 39, as follows: **sarve^dm apt hhdvdndm dsrayatvena sammate 
pratiyogitvam atyantdbhdvam prati mjrfdtmatd” which is the same as prati- 
pannopadhau nifedha-pratiyogitvam. Compare also Veddnta-panbhdfdf pp. 219 
and 220, mithydtvam ca svdsrayatvendbhimata-ydvanni^thdtyantdbhdva-prati- 
yogitvam. In later times MadhusQdana freely used this definition in his 
Advaita-siddhi. 

^ kalpito *pyupadeffd sydd yathd^idstrarfi samddiiet 

na cdvinigamo dofo ^vidydvattvena nirnaydt. 

The Pandit, 1890, p. 160. 

^ Samkfepa-sdrlraka, l. 1. 174. 

* Siddhdnta-muktdvalf, The Pandit, 1890, p. 215. 
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experienced duality and says that it is Brahman who has this 
experience of duality; but, though Brahman alone exists, yet there 
is no actual modification or transformation (parindma) of Brahman 
into all its experiences, since such a view would be open to the ob- 
jections brought against the alternative assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it, and both of them would land us in 
impossible consequences. The vivarta view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or substance. So 
vivarta really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all else that may appear to be growing out of this one sijb- 
stance. The false perception of world-appearance thus consistsiin 
the appearance of all kinds of characters in Brahman, w^hich'is 
absolutely c\\^t2LCttT\t^^{nisprakdrikdydh saprakdrakatvena bhdvak^. 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there i$ 
nothing else but this self, there is no meaning in saying that the 
Vedanta admits the vivartaview of causation ; for, strictly speaking, 
there is no causation at all [vivartasya bdla-ryutpatti-prayojana- 
taydy. If anything existed apart from self, then the Vedantic 
monism would be disturbed. If one looks at mdyd in accordance 
with the texts of the Vedas, rndyd will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity {tuccha), like the hare’s horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it is indefinable {anirvacaniya), 
though common people would always think of it as being real 
{vdstavif. Prakasananda thus preaches the extreme view of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that mdyd is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
self is the one and only ultimate reality, and that there is no 
causation or creation of the world. In this view he has often to 
fight with Sarvajnatma Muni, Praka^atman, and with others who 
developed a more realistic conception of mdyd transformation ; but 
it was he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealistic point of view . In the 
colophon of his work he says that the essence of the Vedanta as 


bdldn prati vivarto 'yatfi hrahmanah sakalarfi jagat 
avivarttitam dnandam dsthitah krtinah sadd. 

The Pandit, 1S90, p. 326. 
tucchdnirvQcanlyd ca vdstavl cety asau tridhd 
jneyd mdyd tribhir bodhaih irauta-yauktika-laukikaik. 

Ibid, p. 420. 
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preached by him is unknown to his contemporaries and that it 
was he who first thoroughly expounded this doctrine of philo- 
sophy^. Praka^ananda wrote many other works in addition to his 
Siddhanta-muktavall, such as Tdrd-bhakti-taranginiy Manoramd 
tantra-rdja-tikd, Mahd-laksmi-paddhati and Sri-vidyd~paddhati^ 
and this shows that, though a thoroughgoing Vedantist, he was 
religiously attached to tantra forms of worship. Nana Diksita 
wrote a commentary on the Muktdvali, called Siddhanta-pradipikd, 
at a time when different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciples and disciples of the disciples of Praka^ananda^. 


Madhusudana Sarasvatl (a.d. 1500)^ 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl, who was a pupil of Viive^vara Saras- 
vatl and teacher of Punisottama Sarasvatl, in all probability 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
works are Veddnta-kalpa-latikd^ Advaita-siddhiy Advaita-manjari^ 
Advaita - ratna - raksana , Atma - bodha - tikd^ Ananda - manddkinl , 
Krsna-kutuhala ndtaka , Prasthdna- bheda , Bhaktusdmdnya- nirupana , 
Bhagavad- gitd-gudhartha-dipikd, Bhagavad- bhakti-rasdyana^ 
Bhdgavata -purdna - prathama - sloka - vydkhyd , Veda - stuti - tlkdy. 
handily a-sUtra-tikdy Sdstra-siddhanta-lesa-tikdj Sarnksepa-sdriraka-- 
sdra-samgraha , Siddhdnta- tattva-bindu , Hari-lild-vydkhyd . His 
most important work, however, is his Advaita-siddhi^ in which he 
tries to refute the objections raised in Vyasatirtha’s Nydydmrta^ 

^ vedanta-sara-sarvasvam ajneyam adhunatanaih 

aie^ena mayoktam tat purufottama-yatnatah. 

The Pandit, 1890, p. 428. 

* yacchifya-Hfya-sandoha-vydptd bhdrata-bhumayah 
vande tom yatibhir vandyam Prakasdnandam Isvaram. 

Ibid, p. 488. 

’ Ramfljfia P&n<jeya in his edition of Madhusudana's Vedanta- kalpa-latikd 
suggests that he was a Bengali by birth. His pupil Punisottama Sarasv^atl in his 
commentary on the Siddhdnta-bindu-flkd refers to Balabhadra BhattScfirya as a 
favourite pupil of his, and P&n^cya argues that, since Bhatt&carya is a Bengali 
surname and since his favourite pupil was a Bengali, he also must have been 
a Bengali, It is also pointed out that in a family genealogy {Kula-paiijikd) of 
Kotalipara of Faridpur, Bengal, MadhusQdana’s father is said to have been 
Pramodapurandara Acflrya, who had four sons — SrinStha Cudimani, Yida- 
v2nanda NyflyUdlrya, Kamalajanayana and Vflgisa GosvSmin. Some of the 
important details of MadhusQdana’s philosophical dialectics will be taken up 
in the treatment of the philosophy of Madhva and his followers in the third 
volume of the present work in connection with Madhusudana’s discussions with 
VyasatTrtha. 

* The Advaita- siddhi has three commentaries, Advaita-siddhy-upanyasa, 
Bfhat-flkd, and Laghu-candrikdy by Brahmfinanda Sarasvatl. 
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the monislic Vedanta of Siikm aid his htbmm. 

dgduwv , . . A ^avf already been utilized in sections 6, 

Materials from this book havt aJreaoy ceci . 

7 8 g ^nd roof the tenth chapter of the present ^ork. MorewilJ 

£ „ ,fw i» the third volume in connection mih the contnovemy 
between Vyasatirtha and Madhusudana, which is the subject- 
matter of Advaita-siddhi. Madhusudana’s Stddhanta-bindu does 
not contain anything of importance, excepting that he gives a con- 
nected account of the perceptual process, already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and also in the section “ Vedantic Cosmology ” of the 
present volume. His Advaita-ratna-raksana deals with such subject^ 
as the validity of the Upanisads: the Upanisads do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
duality involved in mutual negation is false ; indeterminate know-'^ 
ledge does not admit duality; duality cannot be proved by any ' 
valid means of proof, and so forth. There is practically nothing 
new in the work, as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger work Advaita-siddhi and tries to refute the view of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva, with whom Madhusudana 
was in constant controversy. It is unnecessarj , therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of this work. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a confirmed 
monist in his philosophy, he was a theist in his religion and 
followed the path of bhakti, or devotion, as is evidenced by his 
numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed. These works, 
however, have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
with which we are concerned in the present chapter. Madhusudana 's 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd was written earlier than his Advaita-siddhi 
and his commentary on the Mahimnah stotra}, Ramajna Pandeya 
points out in his introduction to the Veddnta-kalpa-latikd that 
the Advaita-siddhi contains a reference to his Gitd-nibandhana; 
the Gitd-nibandhana and the Srimad-bhdgavata-tikd contain refer- 
ences to his Bhakti-rasdyana, and the Bhakti-rasdyana refers to the 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd; and this shows that the Veddnta-kalpa-latikd 
was written prior to all these works. The Advaita-ratna-raksana 
refers to tht Advaita-siddhi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later work. There is nothing particularly new in the Veddnta-kalpa- 
latikd that deserves special mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The special feature of the work consists in the frequent 

* He refers to the Veddnta-kalpa-latikd and Siddhdnta-hindu in his Advaita- 
siddhtf p. 537 (Nir^aya-SSgara edition). See also Mahimnah-stotra-llkd, p. 5. 
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brief summaries of doctrines of other systems of Indian philosophy 
and contrasts them with important Vedanta views. The first 
problem discussed is the nature of emancipation (moksa) and the 
ways of realizing it: Madhusudana attempts to prove that it 
is only the Vedantic concept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other views being unsatisfactory and invalid. But it does not 
seem that he does proper justice to other views. Thus, for example, 
in refuting the Samkhya view of salvation he says that, since the 
Samkhya thinks that what is existent cannot be destroyed, sorrow, 
being an existent entity, cannot be destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancipation from sorrow. This is an evident misrepresenta- 
tion of the Samkhya ; for with the Samkhya the destruction of 
sorrow in emancipation means that the buddhi^ a product of prakrti 
which is the source of all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact with purusa, and hence, even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, there is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow. It is unnecessary for our present purposes, however, to 
multiply examples of misrepresentation by Madhusudana of the 
views of other systems of thought in regard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions he describes negation (abhdva) 
also as being made up of the stuff of nescience, which, like other 
things, makes its appearance in connection with pure consciousness. 
He next introduces a discussion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma knowledge can be attained only through 
the Upanisadic propositions of identity, he passes over to the dis- 
cussion of import of propositions and the doctrines of abhihitdfi- 
vaya-vada^ anvitabhidhana-vada and the like. He then treats of the 
destruction of nescience. He concludes the work with a discussion 
of the substantial nature of the senses. Thus the mind-organ is said 
to be made up of five elements, whereas other senses are regarded 
as being constituted of one element only. Manas is said to pervade 
the whole of the body and not to be atomic, as the Naiyayikas 
hold. Finally, Madhusudana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation, and holds that it is the self freed from nescience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA 

The philosophical elements in the various Puranas will be taken 
in a later volume. The Yoga-vasistha-Rdmayana may be included 
among the puranas, but it is devoid of the general characteristics 
of the puranas and is throughout occupied with discussions of 
Vedantic problems of a radically monistic type, resembling the 
Vedantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara. This extensive 
philosophical poem, which contains twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four verses (ignoring possible differences ii( 
different manuscripts or editions) and is thus very much larged 
than the Srimad-bhagavad-gita, is a unique work. The philosophical 
view with which it is concerned, and which it is never tired of 
reiterating, is so much like the view of Sankara and of Vijhanavada 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after Sankara 
seems to me to be particularly strong. Moreover, the various inter- 
pretations of the Vedanta-sutra which will follow are so much 
opposed to Sankara’s views as to make it hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the Yoga-vdsistha unless it is 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara. 

The work begins with a story. A certain Brahmin went to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him whether knowledge 
or work was the direct cause of salvation {moksa-sddhana). Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its two wings, so a man can attain 
the highest {paramam padarn) only through knowledge and work. 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of Agnivesya, having returned from the teacher’s house after 
the completion of his studies, remained silent and did no work. 
When he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his, he 
said that he was perplexed over the question as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of his highest than follow- 
ing a course of self-abnegation and desirelessness {tydga-mdtra). 
On hearing this question of Karunya Agniveiya told him that 
he could answer his question only by narrating a story, after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose. A heavenly damsel 
{apsardh), Suruci by name, sitting on one of the peaks of the 
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Himalayas, once saw a messenger of Indra flying through the sky. 
She asked him where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Aristanemi by name, having given his kingdom to his son 
and having become free from all passions, was performing a course 
of asceticism {tapas)^ and that he had had to go to him on duty and 
was returning from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happened there between the messenger and the king. The 
messenger replied that he was asked by Indra to take a well- 
decorated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, but while 
doing so he was asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
defects of heaven, on hearing which he would make up his mind 
whether he would like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answered, people enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according as their merits were superior, medium or inferior : when 
they had exhausted their merits by enjoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this was reported to Indra, he was very much surprised and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to Valmiki's hermitage and 
make Valmiki acquainted with the king’s refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation [moksd). 
When this was done, the king asked Valmiki how he might attain 
moksay and Valmiki in reply wished to narrate the dialogue of 
Vaiistha and Rama {Vastsfha-rdma-samvdda) on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama — 
the work properly known as Rdmdyana — and taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bharadvaja recited it once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
being pleased, wished to confer a boon on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said that he would like to receive such instructions as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow. Brahma told him to apply 
to Valmiki and went himself to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rama, by listening to which 
people will be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappeared from the hermitage after giving this instruction, 
Bharadvaja also asked Valmiki to describe how Rama and his wife, 
brother and followers behaved in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world and lived in sorrowlcss tranquillity. 
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In answer to the above question Valmiki replied that Rama, 
after finishing his studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places of pilgrimage and hermitages. On his return, however, he 
looked very sad every day and would not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Da^aratha, Rama’s father, became very much 
concerned about Rama’s sadness and asked Va^istha if he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Vi^vamitra 
also visited the city of Ayodhya to invite Rama to kill the demons. 
Rama’s dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety^ 
and Visvamitra asked him the cause of his dejection. | 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments. There is no happi-\ 
ness in this world, people are bom to die and they die to be bom \ 
again. Everything is impermanent [asthird) in this world. All 
existent things are unconnected {bhdvah...parasparam asanginah). 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination {manah-kalpanaya). The world of enjoyment is created 
by the mind (manah)^ and this mind itself appears to be non- 
existent. Everything is like a mirage. 

Vasistha then explained the nature of the world-appearance, 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the book. When 
Valmiki narrated this dialogue of Vaiistha and Rama, king Aris- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavenly messenger. Karunya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnivesya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
tmth and thought that, since he realized the philosophical truth, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it was his clear duty to 
follow the customary duties of life. When Agastya finished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutiksna felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which may be considered as a very 
clear indication of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the Rdmdyana. 
It contains a iloka which may be noted as almost identical with 
a verse of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-samhhava} , It may, in my opinion, 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalid^a, and it is true, as is generally supposed, that Kalidasa 

^ Yoga-vdsiftha, iii, i6. 50; 

atha tdm atimdtra-vihvaUhfi 
sakrpdkdiabhavd sarasvatl 
iapkarlTfi hrada-io^a-vihvaldrii 
prathamd vr^pir ivdnvakampata. 
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lived in the fifth century a.d. The author of the Yoga-vdsistha^ 
whoever he may have been, flourished at least some time after 
Kalidasa. It may also be assumed that the interval between 
Kalidasa’s time and that of the author of the Y oga-vdsistha had 
been long enough to establish Kalidasa’s reputation as a poet. 
There is another fact which deserves consideration in this con- 
nection. In spite of the fact that the views of the Yoga-vdsistha 
and Sankara’s interpretation of Vedanta have important points of 
agreement neither of them refers to the other. Again, the views 
of the Yoga-vdsistha so much resemble those of the idealistic school 
of Buddhists, that the whole work seems to be a Brahmanic modifi- 
cation of idealistic Buddhism. One other important instance can 
be given of such a tendency to assimilate Buddhistic idealism 
and modify it on Brahmanic lines, viz. the writings of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. I am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yoga-vdsistha was probably a contemporary of Gaudapada 
or Sankara, about A.D. 800 or a century anterior to them. 

The work contains six books, or prakaranas, namely, Vairdgya, 
Mumuksu-vyavahdra, Utpatti, Sthiii, Upasama and Nirvdna, It is 
known also by the names of Arsa-Rdmdyana,Jndna-vdsistha, Mahd- 
Rdmdyana, Vdsistha-Rdmdyona or Vdsisiha. Several commen- 
taries have been written on it. Of these commentaries I am par- 
ticularly indebted to the T dtpary a-prakdsa of Anandabodhendra. 

The Yoga-vdsistha is throughout a philosophical work, in the 
form of popular lectures, and the same idea is often repeated 
again and again in various kinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex- 
traordinary poetical gifts. Almost every verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery; the choice of w^ords is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear, and they often produce the effect of interesting us more 
by their poetical value than by the extremely idealistic thought 
which they are intended to convey. 

The Yoga-vdsistha had a number of commentaries, and it was 
also summarized in verse by some w- riters whose works also had com- 
mentaries written upon them. Thus Advayaranya, son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentarj' on it, called Vdsistha-Ramdyana-candnkd. 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, pupil of Gahgadharendra Sarasvatl 
of the nineteenth century, wrote the Tdtparya-prakdsa , Gangadha- 
rendra also is said to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Ramadeva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the work, and in addition to these there is another commentary, 
called Yoga~vdsistha-tatparya~samgraha, and another commentary, 
the Pada-candrika^ was written by Madhava Sarasvatl. The names 
of someof its summaries 2 iVtBrhad~yoga-vdsistha,Laghu-jndna-vdsi- 
stha, Yoga-vdsistha-slokdh and Yoga-vdsistha-samksepa by Gauda 
Abhinanda of the ninth century, Yoga-vdsistha-sdra or Jndna-sdr a y 
Yoga-vdsistha-sdra-samgraha and Vdsistha-sdra or Vdsistha-sdra- 
gudhdrthd by Ramananda Tirtha, pupil of Advaitananda. The 
Yoga-vdsistha-samksepa of Gauda Abhinanda had a commentary 
by Atmasukha, called Candrikd, and another called Samsdra^ 
taraniy by Mummadideva. The Yoga-vdsistha-sdra also had twd 
commentaries by Purnananda and Mahidhara. Mr Sivaprasad\ 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vdsistha-Rdmdyana in tlie\ 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference of 1924 says that the \ 
Moksopdya-sdray which is another name for the Yoga-vdsistha-sdra, 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhinanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yoga-vdsistha- 
samksepa. Incidentally this also refutes his view that the Yoga- 
vdsistha is to be placed between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. 
For, if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth century, the Yoga-vdsistha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century. The date of the Yoga-vdsistha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 

The third book of the Yoga-vdsistha deals with origination 
(utpatti). All bondage {bandha) is due to the existence of the per- 
ceptible universe {driya), and it is the main thesis of this work that it 
does not exist. At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance is destroyed, like dreams in deep sleep (susupti). What 
is left is deep and static {stimita-gamhhlra), neither light nor dark- 
ness, indescribable and unmanifested {andkhyam anabhivyaktam), 
but a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another (svayam anya ivollasan) ; and through this dynamic aspect it 
appears as the ever-active mind {manas) — like moving ripples from 
the motionless ocean. But in reality whatever appears as the diver- 
sified universe is altogether non-existent; for, if it was existent, 
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it could not cease under any circumstances^. It does not exist at 
all. The ultimate indefinite and indescribable entity, which is pure 
extinction {nirvdna-mdtra), or pure intelligence {paro bodhah)^ 
remains always in itself and does not really suffer any transforma- 
tions or modifications. Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego {svatd), which, in spite of its appearance, is in reality no- 
thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a series of movements 
{spanda) like waves in the air, there springs forth the entire world- 
appearance. The ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining {samkalpa-purusaY. The Muni held that what appears 
before us is due to the imagination of manas, like dreamland or 
fairyland {yathd samkalpa-nagaratn yathd gandharva-pattanam). 
There is nothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
whatever else appears does not exist at all — it is all mere mental 
creations, proceeding out of the substanceless, essenceless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity. It is only by the realization 
that this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as knowers ceases, and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation (moksa). 

This manaSy however, by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness®. It does not exist outside or subjec- 
tively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding us everywhere. 
That anything has come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manas^ though this manas itself is. merely 
a hypothetical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
manas is not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them, just as one cannot separate liquidity from 
water or movement from air. Manas is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all the dreams of appearance pro- 
ceed, though these dreams and manas are merely the same and 

^ Yoga^vdsiffha, in. 3. 

^ sarvegdni bhUta-jdtdndm sarnsdra-vyavahdrindm 

prathamo *sau pratispandai ciita-dekah svatodayah 
asmdt pUrvdt pratispanddd ananyaitaUsvarUpiid 
iyaffi pravisfid sf^pib spanda-sr^tir ivdmidt. 

111.3.14,15. 

^ rdindsya manaso rQpam na kirficid api drsyate 

ndma-mdtrdd fte vyomno yathd iUnya-jaddkrteh, 

HI. 4. 38. 
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it is impossible to distinguish between them^. Avidya^ samsrtiy 
citta, manaSj bandha, mala^ tamas are thus but synonyms for the 
same concept^. It is the perceiver that appears as the perceived, 
and it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived. The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions, no vacuity (sUnya), no matter, no spirit or conscious- 
ness, but pure cessation or pure negation, and this is what we mean 
by Brahman^. Its nature is that of pure cessation (ifln/fl),andit is this 
that the Sarnkhyists call purusa, the Vedantins call “Brahman|,” 
the idealistic Buddhists call “pure idea” (vijnana-mdtra) and the 
nihilists “pure essencelessness ” (sunya)^. It is of the nature of pure 
annihilation and cessation, pervading the inner and the outer 
world^. It is described as that essencelessness {sunya) which doeS^ 
not appear to be so, and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essenceless world-appearance {yasmin sunyam jagat sthitam)^ and 
which, in spite of all creations, is essenceless®. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the water of the mirage or the son of a barren woman. The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is both statical 
and dynamical {spandaspandatmakay ; it is indescribable and un- 
nameable {kimapy avyapadesatma) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
{na bhdvo bhavanam na ca). The similarity of the philosophy of 
the Yoga-vdsistha to the idealistic philosophy of the Lankdvatdra- 
sUtra is so definite and deep that the subject does not require any 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
of the Lankdvatdra in the first volume of the present work. On 
Vedanta lines it is very similar to Prakasananda’s interpretation 
of the Vedanta in later times, called drsti-srsti-vdda, which can 
probably be traced at least as far back as Gaudapada or Mandana. 
Prakasatman refers to the Yoga~vdsistha as one of his main 
authorities. 

^ pUrne pQrnam prasarati sdnte idntarfi vyavasthitam 

vyomany evoditam vyotna brahmani brahma tiffhati 
na drsyam asti sad-rupam na dra^ld na ca darianam 
na sunyam najadarp no cic chantam evedam diatom, 

III. 4. 69, 70. 

^ III. 4. 46. * HI. 5. 6-7. * ndia-rUpo vindidtmd. ill. $, 16. 

^ HI. 7. 22. • HI. 9. 59. ’ HI. 9. 49. 
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The world as such never existed in the past, nor exists now, 
nor will exist hereafter ; so it has no production or destruction in 
any real sense But yet there is the appearance, and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. The ultimate entity is, of course, 
of the nature of pure cessation (ianta)^ as described above. The 
order of moments leading to the manifestation of the world- 
appearance can be described in this way: At first there is some- 
thing like a self-reflecting thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indescribable objectivity which gives rise to an egohood. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a state which can be described as a self- thinking entity, which 
is clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected. 
It is only this entity that can be called conscious intelligence 
(cit). As the thought-activity becomes more and more concrete 
(ghana-samvedana)y other conditions of soul (jiva) arise out of it. 
At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
state, and desires to flow out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement {bhdvand-mdtra-sdra). The first objectivity is dkdsa, 
manifested as pure vacuity. At this moment arise the ego {ahamtd) 
and time (kdla). This creation is, however, in no sense real, and is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move- 
ment (sva-samvedana-rndtrakam) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought (jamz^iV), which at this moment is like the dkdsa 
and the ego and which is the seed (bijd) of all the conceivings 
of thought (bhdvand)^ formulates by its movement air^. Again, 

^ handhyd-putra-vyoma-hane yathd na stah haddcana 

jagad-ddy akhilam drsyatft tathd ndsti kaddcana 
na cotparmarn na ca dkvarnn yat kilddau na vidyate 
utpattih kldril iasya ndsa-iabdasya kd kathd. iii. ii. 4, 5. 

* manah sampadyate lolarfi kaUind-kalanonmukham\ 

kalayantJ manah iakHr ddau bhdvayati kfondt. 
dkdia~bhdvandmacchdm iabda-huja-rasonmukhlm ; 
tatas tdrp ghanatdm jdtam ghana-spanda-kramdn manafi. 

IV. 44. 16, 17. 

A comparison of numerous passages like these shows that each mental 
creation is the result of a creative thought-movement called bhdvand, and each 
successive movement in the chain of a succession of developing creative move- 
ments is said to be ghana, or concrete . Ghana has been paraphrased in the Tdtparya- 
prakdia as accretion (upacaya), Bhdvdna is the same as spanda; as the result of 
each thought-movement, there was thought-accretion (ghana), and corresponding 
to each ghana there was a semi -statical creation, and following each ghana there 
v^aa a spanda (jghana^spanda~kramdt). 
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following the dkdsa moment and from it as a more concrete state 
(ghanibhuya), comes forth the sound-potential {kha-tan-mdtra) . This 
sound-potential is the root of the production of all the Vedas, with 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other tan-mdtras of sparsa, tejas, rasa znd gandha 
follow, and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-conscious thought^. The stages then are, that in the state of 
equilibrium {sama) of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 
Brahman, which, though pure consciousness in essence, is in an un- 
manifested state, there first arises an objectivity {cetyatva) through 
its self-directed self-consciousness of the objectivity inhermt 
in it (satas cetydrnsa-cetandt); next arises the soul, where theVe 
is objective consciousness only through the touch or connection 
of objectivity {cetya-samyoga-cetandt) instead of the self-directed 
consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. Then comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the soul thinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(cetyaika-paratd-vasdt). This moment naturally leads to the state of 
the subjective ego, which conceives actively {buddhitvdkalanarp), 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con- 
ceptions of the different tan-mdtras and the world-appearance. 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Since their nature is 
purely conceptual {vikalpa)y they cannot be real at any time. All 
that appears as existent does so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire, “ I shall see,*’ there comes 
the appearance of the two hollows of the eye, and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. There is no single soul, 
far less an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls (jivas). In 
reality, however, the jivas have no other existence than the con- 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form: these are nothing but the self-flashings 
of thought {citta-camatkdra). 

Manas, according to this theory , is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness through which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself. Here the pure conscious part may be called the spiritual 

' 111. 12. 
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part and its objectivity aspect the material part^. In its objectivity 
also the cit perceives nothing but itself, though it appears to per- 
ceive something other than itself {svam ev&nyataya drstvd)^ and 
this objectivity takes its first start with the rise of egohood 
[aharntd). 

But to the most important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of the 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yoga~vdsistha is that it is by pure accident {kdkatdliya-yogena) 
that such a course of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a wonderful creation of world-appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin^. It is considered 
irrelevant to enquire into the possibility of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahman®. 


Karma, Manas and the Categories. 

Karma in this view^ is nothing but the activity of the manas. 
The active states of manas are again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in their turn be considered as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any particular state determines any 
succeeding state, it maybe considered as an agent, or kartd \ but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
otherw^ise called the karma, it may be said that the karma generates 
the kartd, the kartd by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma and kartd are mutually determinative. As in the case of 
the seed coming from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds on from kartd to karma and from karma 
to kartd, and no ultimate priority can be affirmed of any one of 
them*. But, if this is so, then the responsibility of karma ceases; 
the root desire {vdsand) through which a man is born also makes 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if kartd and karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de- 
termined by the karma of previous birth, and this would mean 

^ ^ cito yac cetya-kalanam tan-manastj^am uddhrtam 

dd-hhdgo 'trdjaifo bh^ojddyam atra hi cetyatd. iii. 91. 37. 

* m. 96. 15, IV. 54. 7. 

* Brahmanah kdranaffi kifjt sydd iti vaktum na yujyafe 
svabhdvo mrvise^atvdt paro vaktum rrayujyate. iv. 18. 22. 

* yathd karma ca kartd ca parydyeneha sarfigatau 
karmand kriyate kartd kartrd karma pranlyate 
btjddkurddivan-nydyo loka-vedokta eva sah, iii. 95. 19, 20. 
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that man’s enjoyment and sorrow did not depend on his karma. 
In answer to such a question, raised by Ramacandra, Va^istha says 
that karma is due not to atman, but to manas. It is the mental 
movement which constitutes karma. When first the category of 
manas rises into being from Brahman, karma also begins from that 
moment, and, as a result thereof, the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are in one 
sense the same. In this world the movement generated by action 
{kriya-spanda) is called karma^ and, as it is by the movement pf 
manas that all effects take place, and the bodies with all thejir 
associated sufferings or enjoyments are produced, so even tHe 
body, which is associated with physical, external karma, is in reality 
nothing but the manas and its activity. Manas is essentially of th^ 
nature of karma, or activity, and the cessation of activity means the\ 
destruction of manas {karma-ndie mano-ndsahy. As heat cannot 
be separated from fire or blackness from collyrium, so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manas. If one ceases, the 
other also necessarily ceases. Manas means that activity which 
subsists between being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being; it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manas. It is by the activity of manas that 
the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists of this constantly positing 
activity {ekdnta-kalanah). The seed of karma is to be sought in the 
activity of manas {karma-bijarn manah-spanda), and the actions 
{kriyd) which follow are indeed very diverse. It is the synthetic 
function (tad-anusandhatte) of manas that is called the functioning 
of the conative senses, by which all actions are performed, and 
it is for this reason that karma is nothing but manas. Manas, 
buddhi, aharnkdra, dtta, karma, kalpand, sarnsrti, vdsand, vidya, 
prayatna, smrti, indriya, prakrti, mdyd and kriyd are different 
only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in reality, however, they signify the same concept, namely, the 
active functioning of manas or citta. These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the different aspects of 
the same active functioning. They do not mean different entities, 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-conscious activity leading in different directions 
is called manas. When, after such oscillating movement, there is 


1 


III. 95. 
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the position of either of the alternatives, as “the thus,” it is called 
buddhi. When by the false notions of associations of body and 
soul there is the feeling of a concrete individual as “ I,” it is called 
ahamkdra. When there is reflective thought associated with the 
memory of the past and the anticipations of the future, it is called 
citta. When the activity is taken in its actual form as motion or 
action towards any point, it is called karma. When, leaving its 
self-contained state, it desires anything, we have kalpand. When 
the citta turns itself to anything previously seen or unseen, as being 
previously experienced, we have what is called memory {smrti). 
When certain impressions are produced in a very subtle, subdued 
form, dominating all other inclinations, as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, we have the 
root inclinations {vdsand). In the realization that there is such a 
thing as self-knowledge, and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and illusory world-appearance, we have what is called right 
knowledge (vidyd). When the true knowledge is forgotten and the 
impressions of the false world-appearance gain ground, we have 
what are called the impure states {mala). The functions of the five 
kinds of cognition please us and are called the senses (indriya). As 
all world-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it is called the origin (prakrti). As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-existent, and as it gives rise to all kinds of 
appearance, it is called illusion {mdyd)^. Thus it is the same ap- 
pearance which goes by the various names of jiva, manas, citta 
and buddhi^. 

One of the peculiarities of this work is that it is not a philo- 
sophical treatise of the ordinary type, but its main purpose lies in 
the attempt to create a firm conviction on the part of its readers, by 
repeating the same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate descriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of undeniably high aesthetic value, hardly inferior to that 
of the greatest Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

‘ in. 96. i7-3>- 

* Jiva ity ucyate loke mana ity api kathyate 

ciiiam ity ucyate ^otva huddhir ity ucyate tathd, 

111. 96. 34- 
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The World- Appearance. 

The Yoga~7mistha is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a hare’s horn, a forest in the sky, or a lotus in the sky. The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of manas. It is by becoming 
manas that Brahman transforms itself into thought-activity and 
thus produces the seeming changeful appearances , But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else (brahma-tattve 'nyatd ndsti). But, 
though there is this change into manas, and through it the production 
of the world-appearance, yet such a change is not real, but illusoijy ; 
for during all the time when this change makes its appearance 
and seems to stay. Brahman remains shut up within itself, change- 
less and unchangeable. All objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the same as the Brahman, and all that appear^ 
has simply no existence. The seer never transforms himself into 
objectivity, but remains simply identical with himself in all ap- 
pearances of objectivity. But the question arises, how, if the world- 
appearance is nothing but the illusory creative conception of manas, 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained? The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres, and also upon accident. It 
is by accident that certain dream series correspond with certain 
other dream series^ But in reality they are all empty dream con- 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persistent objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continuance of the 
dreams they appear to be real, they are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself, yet it seems to posit itself as 
its other, and as diversified by space, time, action and substance 
{desa-kala-kriyd-dravyaih ) . 

The difference between the ordinary waking state and the 
dream state consists in this, that the former is considered by us as 
associated with permanent convictions {sthira-pratyaya), whereas 
the latter is generally thought to have no permanent basis. 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 

^ fnelanam apt tvafdya~paraklya*svapndfiihfi daivdt kvacit saffw&davat svdfttafi” 
kalpan&lmakam eva, Yoga-vdri^fha-tOtparya'prakdJa, iv. 18. 46. 
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comes to be regarded as permanent, whereas, if even our waking 
conceptions come to be regarded as changeful, they lose their 
validity as representing permanent objects, and our faith in them 
becomes shaken. If the dream experiences persisted in time and 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the waking state 
would be considered as a dream and the dream experiences would 
be considered as ordinary experiences in the dream state. It is 
only with the coming of the waking state that there is a break of 
the dream experiences, and it is then that the latter are contra- 
dicted and therefore regarded as false. But so long as the dream 
experiences lasted in the dream state, we did not consider them 
to be false ; for during that time those dream experiences appeared 
somehow to be permanent and therefore real. There is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the latter are relatively persistent, continuous and per- 
manent (sthira)^ while the former are changeful and impermanent 
(asthiray. 

There is within us a principle of pure consciousness, which 
is also the vital principle (jiva-dhatii)^ vitality {virya), and body 
heat {tejas). In the active condition, when the body is associated 
with manas, action and speech, the vital principle moves through 
the body, and on account of this all sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appearance inherent in it is manifested as 
coming from outside through the various sense apertures. This 
being of a steady and fixed character is called the waking state 
{jagrat). The susupta, or deep sleep state, is that in which the body 
is not disturbed by the movement of the manas, action or speech. 
The vital principle remains still in itself, in a potential state without 
any external manifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
{taila-sarnvid yatha tiley. When the vital principle {jiva-dhatu) is 
very much disturbed, we have experiences of the dream state. 

Whenever the manas strongly identifies itself with any of its 
concepts, it appears to itself as that concept, just as an iron ball 
in fire becomes itself like fire. It is the manas that is both the 
perceiver {pitrnsa) and the perceived universe {visva-rupatdY . 

‘ jdgrat-sttapna-daid-bhedo na sthirdsthirate viftd 

samah sadaiva tarvatra samasto *nubhavo 'nayoh 
tvapno *pi svapna^samaye sthairydjjdgrattvam rcchati 
asthairydt jdgrad evdsU svapnas tadria-bodhaiah. 

* IV. 19. II, 12. 


IV. 19. 23 

D II 


• IV. 20. 4. 


16 
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The followers of the Samkhya consider manas to be pure con- 
sciousness ; they have also explained their doctrines in other de- 
tails, and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Samkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation is attained if one 
understands that all this world is Brahman and if there is self-control 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this is 
the only way of salvation. The Vijnanavadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
think that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
all sense desires, one may attain emancipation, if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own illusion. Thiis 
each system of thought thinks too much of its own false methods 
of salvation {svair eva niyama-hhramaih), springing from the trad^ 
tional wrong notions. But the truth underlying all these concept 
tions is that manas is the root of all creations. There is nothing, 
intrinsically pleasurable or painful, sweet or bitter, cold or hot, 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strong faith in any 
particular manner, he begins to perceive things in that particular 
manner during that particular time^. 


Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 

Whenever we ascribe agency {kartrtva) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring strenuous 
exercise of will-power, as those of the Yoga discipline, we do it 
wrongly ; for agency consists in the grasp of will and resolution, and 
so it is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature of domi- 
nant and instinctive desires and inclinations {vasanabhidhanah)^ . 
The inner movement of feeling in the person towards the enjoyment 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy- 
ment is thus a natural consequence of our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency {kartrtva) consists in the 

^ najneneha paddrthefu rQpatn ekam udiryate 

drdha^bhdvanayd ceto yad yathd bhdvayaty alam 
tat tat-phalatfi tad-dkdram tdvat-kdlam prapaiyati, 
na tad asti na yat satyatfi na tad asti na yan mrfd. 

IV. 21. 56, 57. 

^ yohyantara-sthdydh manovrtter niilayah upddeyatd-pratyayo vdsandbkulhd- 
natatkartftva-iabdenocyate. iv. 38. 2. 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment following such an inner exercise 
of will is nothing but the feeling modifications of the mind follow- 
ing the lead of the active exercise of the will. All action or active 
agency is thus associated with root inclinations {vdsand)^ and is 
thus possible only for those who do not know the truth and have 
their minds full of the root inclinations. But those who have no 
vdsand cannot be said to have the nature of active agents or of 
enjoying anything. Their minds are no doubt always active and 
they are active all the time; but, as they have no vdsand, they are 
not attached to fruit, and there is the movement without any 
attachment. Whatever is done by manas is done, and what is not 
done by it is not done; so it is the manas that is the active agent, 
and not the body ; the world has appeared from the mind (citta or 
manas), is of the essence of manas, and is upheld in manas. Every- 
thing is but a mental creation and has no other existence. 

Ultimately, everything comes from Brahman; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers {saktayah) are seen 
in Brahman — existence, non-existence, unity, duality and multi- 
plicity all proceed from Brahman. The citta, or mind, has evolved 
out of pure consciousness (cit) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, and it is through the latter that all power of action 
(karma), root desires (vdsand), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everything has proceeded from Brahman, how is it that the 
world-appearance happens to be so different from its source, the 
Brahman? When anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to be similar thereto in substance. If, therefore, 
the world-appearance has sprung forth from Brahman, it ought to 
be similar in nature thereto ; but Brahman is sorrowless, while the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow; how is this to be explained? 
To such a question the answer is, that to a person who has a 
perfect realization of the nature of the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Brahman and having no 
existence at all, there is no sorrow in this world-appearance nor 
any such quality which is different from Brahman. Only in the 
eyes of a person who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the world-appearance and Brahman seem to 
be so great, and the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
the universe, without its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of mischief. On this account instruction in the identity of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance should never be given to 
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anyone whose mind has not been properly purified by the essential 
virtues of self-control and disinclination to worldly pleasures^. As 
in magic {indrajala)^ non-existent things are produced and existent 
things are destroyed, a jug becomes a cloth, and a cloth becomes 
a jug, and all sorts of wonderful sights are shown, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own; so is 
the entire world-appearance produced out of the imagination of 
the mind. There is no active agent (kartr) and no one enjoyer 
(bhoktr) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world, and there is 
no destruction whatsoever*. 

Though the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or rijf, 
yet it is from manas that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of manas energy is roused. A^ 
the very first the outflow of this manas energy in the direction, 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in manas^ 
called ghana, which is a sort of statical aspect of the dynamical 
energy (spanda). At the next stage there is a combination of this 
statical state of energy with the next outflow of energy, and the 
result is the stabilized accretion of energy of the second order; this 
is again followed by another outflow’ of energy, and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized energ}^ of the third order, and so on. 
The course of thought-creation is thus through the interaction of 
the actualized energy of thought wdth the active forms of the energy 
of thought, which join together, at each successive outflow^ from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of manas manifests itself as the dk^a creation, 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow^ of energy’, there is an 
accretion of energy* in manas; at this moment there is another 
outflow {spanda) or movement on the part of manas, as modified 
by the accretion of energy of the previous state, and this outflow* 
of manas thus modified is the creation of air. The outflow of this 
second order, again, modifies manas by its accretion, and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the manas as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. This process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of the manas modified at each stage by the accretion 
of the outflow of energy at each of the preceding states is called 

^ ddau iama' dama-prSyair gunaih {ifyam vihdhayet 

pcJcdt sarvam idarjt brahma hiddhas tvam iti hodhayet. 

IV. 39. 23. 

^ ndira kaicit karid na hhoktd na vindiam eti. iv. 39. 41. 
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ghana-spanda-krama} , The creation of all the so-called tan-matras 
(subtle states) of dkaia, vdyu^ tejasy ap and kpti takes place in this 
order, and afterwards that of the ahamkdra and buddhiy and thus 
of the subtle body {pury-astaka)\ thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is formed and developed in accordance with the root desire 
{vdsand) inherent in tnanas. Thus here we have first the dkdia 
tan-matra, then the vdyu tan-mdtra from the dkdia tan-mdtra plus 
the outflow of energy, then, from the dkdia tan-mdtra plus the 
vdyu tan-mdtra plus the outflow of energy of the third order, tejas 
tan~mdtray and so on. Then, after the fan-ma^ra,the ahamkdra and 
the buddhiy we have the subtle body of eight constituents (five 
tan-mdtraSy ahamkdra ^ buddht and the root manas), called the 
pury-astaka of Brahma. From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahma we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental creation, and hence unreal, and so also are all the 
scriptures, gods and goddesses and all else that passes as real. 


The Stage of the Saint (Jivan-mukta). 

Emancipation {mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called sa-deha-muktatdy or jivan-muktatd. The jivan-mukta state is 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desires {apagatai- 
sanah)y as if he were in a state of deep sleep (susuptavat). He is 
self-contained and thinks as if nothing existed. He has always an 
inward eye, even though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his limbs in all directions. He does not 
wait for the future, nor remain in the present, nor remember the 
past. Though sleeping, he is awake and, though awake, he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffected by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anything for himself. He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man ; but in reality, though he may be doing 
all kinds of things, he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent (tyakta-kartrtva-vibhramah). He has no antipathy, grief, 
emotions, or outbursts of pleasure. He is quite neutral to all who 


* IV. 44. 13-30. 
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do him ill or well ; he shows sympathetic interest in each person 
in his own way; he plays with a child, is serious with an old man, 
an enjoyable companion to a young man, sympathetic with the 
sorrows of a suffering man. He is wise and pleasant and loving to 
all with whom he comes in contact. He is not interested in his 
own virtuous deeds, enjoyments, sins, in bondage or emancipation. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of 
all phenomena, and, being firm in his convictions, he remains 
neutral to all kinds of happenings, good, bad, or indifferent. But 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
of a saint does not make him an exclusive and unnatural man|; 
for, though unaffected in every way within himself, he can tak 
part in the enjoyment of others, he can play like a child and ca 
sympathize with the sorrows of sufferers^. 

flvan-mukti^ or emancipation while living, is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible state, though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works. Thus, on the basis of Chandogya, 
VI. 14. 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fmits; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effects, good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
until the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies: (i) as a potter’s wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body, which was necessary till the attainment of true know- 
ledge, may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (2) as, when a man through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one, he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there are not two moons but one, so, even when the 
saint is firmly convinced of the unreality of the world-appearance, he 
may still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
internally he may remain unaffected by it^. Of the Upanisads 
only the later Muktika Upanisad, which seems to have drawn 
its inspiration from the Yoga~vd$i$fha^ mentions the word jivan- 
mukta, meaning those saints who live till their fruit-yielding 

' V' 77- 

^ Sankara’s SMraka-bhdfya or the Brahma-sUtra, iv. i» 15, 19* 
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actions {prdrahdha-karma) are exhausted^. But, though the word 
is not mentioned, the idea seems to be pretty old. 

The conception of sthita-prajna in the Srimad-bhagavad-gita 
reminds us of the state of S-jivan-mukta saint. A sthita-prajna (man 
of steady wisdom) has no desires, but is contented in himself, has 
no attachment, fear or anger, is not perturbed by sorrow nor longs 
for pleasure, and is absolutely devoid of all likes and dislikes. Like 
a tortoise within its shell, he draws himself away from the sense- 
objects^. This conception of the Srimad-bhagavad-gitd is referred to 
in the Yoga-vdsistha, which gives a summary of it in its own way®. 
But it seems as if the conception of the saint in the Yoga-vdsistha 
has this advantage over the other, that here the saint, though 
absolutely unaffected by all pleasures and sufferings, by virtue and 
vice, is yet not absolutely cut off from us ; for, though he has no 
interest in his own good, he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others and sympathy with the sufferings of others; he can be 
as gay as a child when wdth children, and as serious as any philo- 
sopher when with philosophers or old men. The Srimad-bhaga- 
vad-gitdy though it does not deny such qualities to a saint, yet does 
not mention them either, and seems to lay stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint ; whereas the 
Yoga-vdsistha, as we have already said, lays equal stress on both 
these special features of a saint. He is absolutely unattached to 
anything, but is not cut off from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any w^ay. 
The Gitd, of course, always recommends even the unattached 
saint to join in all kinds of good actions ; but what one misses 
there is the taking of a full and proper interest in life along 
with all others, though the saint is internally absolutely unaffected 
by all that he may do. 

The saint in the Yoga-vdsistha not only performs his own 
actions in an unattached manner, but to all appearance mixes with 
the sorrows and joys of others. 

The question whether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
effects of his own deeds was also raised in Buddhist quarters. 
Thus we find in the Kathd-vatthu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can be killed before his proper time of death, 
and it is said that no one can attain nirvdna w'ithout enjoying the 


^ Muktika UpanifaJ, I, 42, also n. 33, 35, 76. 

* Sflmad-bhagavad-gltd, li. 55-58. * Yoga-vdsistha, vi. 52-58, 
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fruits of accumulated intentional deeds^ A story is told in the 
Dhamma-pada commentary (the date of which , according to E. W, 
Burlingame, is about a.d. 450), how the great saint Moggallana 
was torn in pieces by thieves, and his bones were pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice ; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explained by Buddha, who said that this was due to the crime 
of parricide, which Moggallana had committed in some previous 
birth ; even though he had attained sainthood (arhattva) in that 
life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds, which 
were on the point of bearing fruit^. This w^ould naturally imply! 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destruction or 
the body, but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as are on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are, however, not all agreed re- 
garding the possibility of the jtvan’tnukf a state. I’hus, according 
to the Nyaya, apavarga, or emancipation, occurs only when the 
soul is absolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(wdll, antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledge, effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts). Unless such a dissociation actually occurs, there 
cannot be emancipation ; and it is easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death, and so emancipation during the period 
while the body remains is not possible^. The point is noticed by 
Vatsyayana in a discussion on Nydya-sutra, iv. 2. 42-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
emancipation {apavarga) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all knowledge there is also ulti- 
mate and absolute destruction of pain^. The Vai^esika holds the 
same view on the subject. Thus Sriharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge {par amartha-dar Sana) all merit ceases, then the 

^ Kathd vatthu, xvii. 2. 

* Buddhist Legends by E. W. Burlini^ame, vol. 11. p. 304. The same legend 
is repeated in the introduction to Jdtaka 522. 

® tad evam navdndm dtma-gundndrn nirmfdocchedo *pavargah 
tad evedam uktam hhavati tad-atynnta-viyngo pavargah. 

Nydya-manjarl, p. 508. 

* yasmdt sarva-duhkha-bljam san a-duhkhdyatanatfi cdpavarge 
vichidyate tasmdt sarvena duhkhena vimuktih 

apavargo no nirhljam nirdyatanam ca duhkham utpadyate, 

Vatsyayana on Nydya-sHtra, iv. 2. 43. 
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soul, being devoid of the seeds of merit and demerit, which produce 
the body and the senses, etc., and the present body having been 
destroyed by the exhaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit, and there being no further production of any new body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of karma ^ there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body, like the extinction 
of fire by the burning up of all the fuel ; and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called moksa (emancipation)^. 

Prabhakara seems to hold a similar view. Thus Salikanatha, in 
explaining the Prabhakara view in his Prakarana-pancikd, says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction of the 
body, due to the total exhaustion of merit and demerit^. The 
difficulty is raised that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suffering the fruits of all the karmas accumulated since be- 
ginningless time; he who, being averse to worldly sorrows and all 
pleasures which are mixed with traces of sorrow, works for emanci- 
pation, desists from committing the actions prohibited by Vedic 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
suffering the good and bad fruits of previous actions, attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped with the moral qualities of passionless 
tranquillity, self-restraint and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas {nihsesa-karmdsaya) and attains 
emancipation®. This view, however, no doubt has reference to a very 
advanced state in this life, when no further karma is accumulating ; 
but it does not call this state mok§a during life; for moksa, 
according to this view, is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body. 

The Sdrnkhya-kdrikd,\io^e\tT , holds that, when true knowledge 
is attained (samyagjndnddhigama), and when in consequence none 
of the karmas of undetermined fruition (aniyata-vipdka), accumu- 
lated through beginningless time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the body may still continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as it were, of the old avidyd\ just as even after the potter has 
ceased to operate the potter’s wheel may continue to move as a 

^ yathd dagdhendhanasydnalosyopasamafi punar anutpdda evam punah iati~ 
rdnutpddo mokfafi. Nydya-kcmdah^ p. 283. ^ _ . 

Praiastapflda also writes : tadd nirodhdt nirbijasydtmanah s^rddi-nivrtuh 
punah iarfrCdy^anutpattau dagdhendhandnalavad upaiamomok^a iti . Praiastapdda~ 
bhd^b, p. 282. 

‘ dtyantikas tu dehocchedo nihiefa-dharmddharma-partkfaya-mbandhano mok^a 
iti. Prakararna-paHcikd, p. 156. 

■ Ibid, p, 157. 
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result of the momentum which it has acquired {cakra-bhramivad 
dhrta-sarirahy . 

The word jivan-mukta is not used either in the Kdrtkd or 
in the Tattva-kaumudi or in the Tattva-vibhdkara. The Sdmkhya- 
sutra, however, uses the term and justifies it on the same grounds 
as does Vacaspati^. The Sdmkhya-sutra, more particularly the 
Pravacana-bhdsya, raises the threefold conception of manda-viveka 
(feeble discrimination), madhya-viveka (middle discrimination), 
and viveka-nispatti (finished discrimination)®. The stage of manda-- 
viveka is that in which the enquirer has not attained the desired 
discrimination of the difference heXw^tn prakrti ZTxdpiirma^ but i^ 
endeavouring to attain it ; the madhya-viveka stage is the state of 
the jivan-mukta. But this is an asamprajndta state, i.e. a state in^ 
which there is still subject-object knowledge and a full conscious ', 
discrimination. The last stage, viveka-nispatii , is an asamprajfidta 
state in which there is no subject-object knowledge, and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflection of pleasure or sorrow 
(due to the fructifying karma — prdrabdha-karma) on the purusa. 

The Yoga also agrees with the general conclusion of the Samkliya 
on the subject. A man who nears the state of emancipation ceases 
to have doubts about the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from his psychosis {sattva)\ but, as a result of 
the persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
instincts, there may, in the inter\"als of the flow of true discrimi- 
native knowledge, emerge other ordinary cognitive states, such 
as “I am,” “mine,” “I know,” “I do not know”; yet, in- 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressions have already been 
burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states cannot produce 
further new impressions. The general impressions of cognition 
{jndna-safnskdra), however, remain until the final destniction 
of citia. The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub- 
conscious impressions being destroyed, and the occasional appear- 
ance of ordinary cognitive states being but remnants produced 
by some of the old impressions, the roots of which have already 

^ Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 67,68. The Tattva-kaumudi here csvays to base iui remarks 
on Chando^ya, vi. 14. 2, as Sankara did in his hhd^ya on the Urahma-sutra. The 
Tattva-vibhdhara of Vamsidhara .Misra, in commenting? on Vacaspati’s Tattra- 
kaumudl, quotes Mundaka Upanifad, 11. 2 8, and aKso $rlmad^bhagavad-gltd, IV. 
37, for its support. Compare Yoga-vdsiffha: ghand na vdsand yasya punar- 
janana^varjitd. 

* Sdmkhya-sUtra, in, 77-83. 


■ Ibid. in. 77, 78, 
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been burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states are like 
passing shadows which have no basis anywhere; they cannot, 
therefore, produce any further impressions and thus cannot be 
a cause of bondage to the saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage ceases to have inclinations even towards his processes of 
concentration, and there is only discriminative knowledge; this 
state of samadhi is called dharma-megha. At this stage all the roots 
of ignorance and other afflictions become absolutely destroyed, 
and in such a state the sage, though living {jivann eva), becomes 
emancipated {vimukta). The next stage is, of course, the state of 
absolute emancipation {kaivalya)^ when the citta returns back to 
prakrti, never to find the purusa again^. 

Among later writers Vidyaranya wrote on this subject a treatise 
which he cdWtAJivan-mukti-viveka^. It is divided into five chapters. 
In the first he deals with the authorities who support jivan-mukti ; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations [vasand) ; in the third, with the destruction of manas 
{mano-ndsa); in the fourth, with the final object for which jivan-^ 
mukti is sought ; and in the fifth, with the nature and characteristics 
of those saints who have attained jfean-mwAfi by wisdom and right 
knowledge {vidvat-samnydsa)^ and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living. The work is more a textual compilation 
from various sources than an acute philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits. The writer seems to have derived 
his main inspiration from the Yoga-vdsistha, though he refers 
to relevant passages in several other works, such as Brhad- 
dranyaka Upanisad, Maitreyi-brdhmana , Kahola-hrdhmana , 3drlra- 
brdhmana^ Jdbdla-brdhmana^ Katha-valli, Gitd^ Bhdgavata, Brhas- 
pati-smrtij Silta-samhita, Gauda-pada-karika^ Sankara-bhdsya, 
Brahma-sutra, Panca-padika, Vimu-ptirdna, Taittiriya-brdhmana, 
Yoga-sUtra, Naiskarmya-siddhi^ Kausitaki, Pancadasi, Antarydmi- 
brdhmana^ Vydsa-bhdsya^ Brahma-upanisad^ the works of \ama, 
ParaSara, Bodhayana, Medhatithi, Visvarupa Acarj^a, etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires {vnakti) is, according 
to him, of two kinds, intense {tivra) and very intense {tivratara). 

' Yoga-sQtra and Vydsa^hhdfya^ iv. 29-32. 

® This Vidyflranya seems to be later than the Vidy'firanya who^wrote the 
Pancadah^ as quotations from the chapter Brahmananda of the PancadaH are 
found in it (chap, ii, pp. 19s, 196, Chowkhamba edition). So my identification 
of the Vidyaranya of the PaHcadaH with the writer of Jivan-mukti-viveka in the 
first volume (p. 419) of the present work seems to be erroneous. 
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Intense virakti is that in which the person does not desire anything 
in this life, whereas very intense virakti is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future lives^. Vidyaranya takes 
great pains to prove, by reference to various scriptural texts, that 
there are these two distinct classes of renunciation (sannydsin)^ 
though one might develop into the other As regards the nature 
of jivan-mukti, Vidyaranya follows the view of the Yoga-vdsistha, 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On the subject 
of bodiless emancipation (videha-mukti) also he refers to passages 
from the Yoga-vdsistha, Jivan-mukti is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinctive root desires (vdsand-ksaya)^ the dawning 
of right knowledge {tattva-jndna), and the destruction of manak 
{mano-ndsa). Vidyaranya, however, holds that on account of steady'^ 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and \ 
attachment cannot do any harm to 2 ijivan-mukta/]\i^\. as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm. 
Thus he gives the example of Yajnavalkya, who killed Sakalya by 
cursing and yet did not suffer on that account, because he was 
already a jiva7i-mukta^ firm in his knowledge of the unreality of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger, rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appearance (dbhdsa) of it^. 


Energy of Free-will (Paurusa). 

One of the special features of the Yoga-vdsisfha is the special 
emphasis that it lays upon free-will and its immense possi- 
bilities, and its power of overruling the limitations and bondage of 
past karmas. Paurusa is defined in the Yoga-vdsistha as mental and 
physical exertions made in properly advised ways {sadhUpadista- 

^ If the ascetic has ordinary desires he is called hamsa \ if he desires emancipa- 
tion, he is called parama-hamsa. The course of their conduct is described in the 
Pardiara-smrti^ Jlvan-mukti-viveka^ i. ii. When a man renounces the world for 
the attainment of right knowledge, it is called vividifd-samnydsa (renunciation for 
thirst of knowledge), as distinguished from vidvat-samnycisa (renunciation of the 
wise) in the case of those who have already attained right knowledge. The latter 
kind of samnydsa is with reference to those who are jlvan-mukta. 

* It is pointed out by Vidyaranya that the Arumkopanifad describes the 
conduct and character of vividi^a-samnyasa , in which one is asked to have a staff, 
one loin-cloth and to repeat the Aranyakas and the Upani^ads only, and the 
Parama-harmopanifat describes the conduct and character of vidvat-samnydsa, in 
which no such repetition of the Upani$ads is held necessary, since such a person 
is fixed and steady in his Brahma knowledge. This makes the difference between 
the final stages of the two kinds of renunciation (Jivan-mukti-viveka, i. 20-24). 

* yivan~mukti‘viveka, pp. 183-186. 
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margena), since only such actions can succeed^ If a person desires 
anything and works accordingly in the proper way, he is certain to 
attain it, if he does not turn back in midway^. Paurusa is of two 
kinds, of the past life (prdktana) and of this life {aihika), and the 
past paurusa can be overcome by the present paurusa^. The karma 
of past life and the karma of this life are thus always in conflict 
with each other, and one or the other gains ground according to 
their respective strength. Not only so, but the endeavours of any 
individual may be in conflict with the opposing endeavours of 
other persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins*. 
By strong and firm resolution and effort of will the endeavours of 
this life can conquer the effect of past deeds. The idea that one 
is being led in a particular way by the influence of past karmas 
has to be shaken off from the mind ; for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 

All efforts have indeed to be made in accordance with the 
direction of the scriptures {sdstra). There is, of course, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and there- 
fore it is necessary that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by following the directions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conduct, 
since mere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrong line cannot 
be expected to produce good results^. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in the proper way, he is bound to be successful. 
There is nothing like destiny ((/awa), standing as a separate force: 
it has a continuity with the power of other actions performed 
in this life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions of previous lives, which would have 
led to many evil results. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy is exerted, there is victory. The whole question, 
whether the daiva of the past life or the paurusa of this life will 
win, depends upon the relative strength of the two, and any part of 
the daiva which becomes weaker than the efforts of the present life 

' sddhupadi^fa-mdrgena yan mano-*riga~vice^titam 

tat pauru^am tat saphalam anyad unmatta-ce^fitam. 

Yoga-vdst^iha, ii. 4. ii. 

* yo yam arthaip prdrthayate tad-artham cehate kramdt 
avasyam sa tarn dpnoti na ced ardhdn mvartate. 

Ibid. 11. 4. 12, 

• Ibid. II. 4. 17. * Ibid. Ii. 5. 5, 7 - 

^ sa ca sac-chdstra-sat-saikga-sad-dcdrair rtijam phalant 

daddUH svabhdvo *yam anyathd ndrtha~siddhaye. 

Ibid. II. 5. 25. 
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in a contrary direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
thinks that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
strive properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at the mercy of destiny or God, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. The object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life is to destroy the power of the so-called destiny, or and 
to exert oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 

The Yoga-vdsistha not only holds that paurusa can conquer and 
annul daivay but it even goes to the extreme of denying daiva and 
calling it a mere fiction, that, properly speaking, does not exist at all. 
Thus it is said that endeavours and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movement of thought {samvit-spanda), the movement of manen 
and the movement of the senses (amdriya). lliought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or ceias-; 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a corresponding 
enjoyment or sufferine. If this view is true, then daiva is never 
seen anywhere. Properly speaking, there is no daiva, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it is always by continual strenuous effort 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordance 
with the sdstra or with the directions of a teacher^ It is for all 
of us to exert ourselves for good and to withdraw our minds from 
evil. By all the pramdnas at our disposal it is found that nothing 
but the firm exercise of will and effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing is effected by pure daiva \ it is only by the effort of eating 
that there is the satisfaction of hunger, it is only by the effort of 
the vocal organs that speech is clfectcd, and it is only by the effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles that one can walk. So 
everything is effected by personal efforts, when directed with the 
aid of the sdstra and proper advisers or teachers. What pa.sses as 
daiva is a mere fiction ; no one has ever experienced it, and it cannot 
be used by any of the senses ; and the nature of efforts being 
essentially vibratory (spanda), one can never expect such move- 
ment from the formless, insensible, so-called daiva, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visible efforts are all tangible 
and open to immediate perception, and, even if it is admitted 
that daiva exists, how can this supposed formless (amUrta) entity 
come in contact with it? It is only fools who conceive the 

idstrato gufutai caiva svatai etti tri-siddhayah 

sarvatra purufdrthasya na daivasya kaddeana. 

Yoga-vdsiffha, ii. 7. ii. 
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existence of daiva, and depend on it, and are ruined, whereas those 
who are heroes, who are learned and wise, always attain their 
highest by their free-will and endeavour^. 

Rama points out to Va^is^a in ii. 9 that daiva is fairly well 
accepted amongst all people, and asks how, if it did not exist, did 
it come to be accepted, and what does it mean after all? In answer 
to this Vaiistha says that, when any endeavour {paurusa) comes to 
fruition or is baffled, and a good or a bad result is gained, people 
speak of it as being daiva. There is no daiva, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neither help nor obstruct anyone in any way. At the 
time of taking any step people have a particular idea, a particular 
resolution ; there may be success or failure as the result of opera- 
tion in a particular way, and the whole thing is referred to by 
ordinary people as being due to daiva, which is a mere name, a 
mere consolatory word. The instinctive root inclinations (vdsand) 
of a prior state become transformed into karma. A man works in 
accordance with his vdsand and by vdsand gets what he wants. 
Vdsand and karma are, therefore, more or less like the potential 
and actual states of the same entity. Daiva is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, karma thus 
being the same as vdsand, and vdsand being the same as manas, 
and manas being the same as the agent or the person (purusa) ; so 
daiva does not exist as an entity separate from the purusa, and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
(durniscaya). Whatever the manas strives to do is done by itself, 
which is the same as being done by daiva. There are always in 
manas two distinct groups of vdsands, operating towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
against the latter, so that the latter may be overcome and dominated 
by the former. But, since man is by essence a free source of active 
energy, it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anything but himself; if it is held that any other entity could 
determine him, the question arises, what other thing would de- 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there would 
thus be an endless vicious regression^. Man is thus a free source 

* mOdhaih prahalpitam daivam tat -par as te k^ayam gatdh 
pr^fUSs tu paurufdrthena padam uttamatSm gatdh. 

Yoga-vdsiftha, ii. 8. i6. 

• anyas tvdffi cetayati cet tafjt cetayati ko *parah 
ka imarft cctayet tasmdd anavasthd na vdstatd. 

Ibid. II. 9. 29. 
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of activity, and that which appears to be limiting his activity is 
but one side of him, which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side. This view of purusa-kdra and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 


Prana and its Control. 

The mind {dtta)^ which naturally transforms itself into its 
states {vrtti)^ does so for two reasons, which are said to be like its 
two seeds. One of these is the vibration {parispanda) of prana ^ 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct {drdha-bhdvandy . When the prana vibrates and Is 
on the point of passing through the nerves {nadi-samsparsanodyatay 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes {samveda^^ 
namaya). But when the prana lies dormant in the hollow of th^\ 
veins (Hrd-sarani-kotare)^ then there is no manifestation of mind, 
and its processes and the cognitive functions do not operate^. It is 
the vibration of the prana (prana-spanda) that manifests itself 
through the citta and causes the world-appearance out of nothing. 
The cessation of the vibration of prana means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the vibration of prana ^ the 
cognitive function is set in motion like a top (vita). As a top spins 
round in the yard when struck, so, roused by the vibration of 
prana, knowledge is manifested; and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge, it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the citta remains awake to the inner sense, 
while shut to all extraneous cognitive activities, we have the 
highest state. For the cessation of citta the yogins control prana 
through prdndydma (breath-regulation) and meditation (dhydna), 
in accordance with proper instructions®. 

Again, there is a very intimate relation between vdsand and 
prana-spanda, such that vdsand is created and stimulated into 
activity, prana-spanda, and prana-spanda is set in motion through 
vdsand. When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera- 
tion of the past and the present, things are conceived to be one’s 
own — the body, the senses, the ego and the like — we have what is 

^ Yoga-vSsifpha, v. 91. 14. 

* I have translated Hrd as veins, though I am not properly authorized to 
do it. For the difTerence between veins and arteries does not seem to have 
been known. 

• Yoga-vOsippha, v. 91. 20-27. 
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called vasana. Those who have not the proper wisdom always 
believe in the representations of the ideations of vasana without 
any hesitation and consider them to be true ; and, since both the 
vasana and the prana-spanda are the ground and cause of the 
manifestations of cittay the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
cessation of the other. The two are connected with each other in 
the relation of seed and shoot {bijdnkuravat) ; from prana-spanda 
there is vasana^ and from vasana there is prana-spanda. The object 
of knowledge is inherent in the knowledge itself, and so with the 
cessation of knowledge the object of knowledge also ceases^. 

As a description of prana we find in the Yoga-vdsistha that it is 
said to be vibratory activity (spanda-sakti) situated in the upper part 
of the body, while is the vibratory activity in the lower part 

of the body. There is a natural prdndydma going on in the body 
in waking states as well as in sleep. The mental outgoing tendency 
of the prdnas from the cavity of the heart is called recakay and the 
drawing in of the prdnas {dvddasdnguli) by the apdna activity is 
called pUraka. The interval between the cessation of one effort of 
apdna and the rise of the effort of prdna is the stage of kumbhaka, 
Bhusunda, the venerable old crow who was enjoying an excep- 
tionally long life, is supposed to instruct Vasistha in vi. 24 on the 
subject of prdna. He compares the body to a house with the ego 
{ahamkdra) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds^, provided with nine doors (seven aper- 
tures in the head and two below), tightly fitted with the tendons 
{sndyu) as fastening materials and cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the two sides of it there are the two nddiSy idd 2nd pingaldy 
lying passive and unmanifested {nimilite). There is also a machine 
{y antra) of bone and flesh {asthi~mdmsa~maya) in the shape of three 
double lotuses (padma-yugma-traya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upwards and downwards and with their petals closing 
upon one2nother{anyonya-mtlat-komala-saddala).Whm it is slowly 

^ samularjt naiyatah k^prarn mUla^ccheddd iva drumafi, 

sarftvidaifi viddhi samvedyatfi bujam dhlratayd vind 
na sarribhavati soffivedyaifi taila-klnas tilo yathd 
na bahit ndntare fdmcit saifivedyam vidyate prthak. 

Yoga-vdsUtha^ v. gi. 66 and 67. 

^ tri-prakdra~mahd~sthafU2m,vi.z4. 14. The commentator explains the three 
kinds of pillars as referring to the three primal entities of Indian medicine 
vdyu (air), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm) — vdta-pitta-hapha-lak§ana-tri-prakdrd 
mahdntah sthUnd viftambha~kdf}hdTd yasya, 1 am myself inclined to take the 
three kinds of pillars as referring to the bony structure of three parts of the body 
the skull, the trunk, and the legs. 
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filled with air, the petals move, and by the movement of the petals 
the air increases. Thus increased, the air, passing upwards and 
downwards through different places, is differently named as prdna^ 
apdna^ samdna^ etc. It is in the threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart {hrt-padma-yanira-tritaye) that all the prana forces 
operate and spread forth upwards and downwards like the rays 
from the moon’s disc. They go out, return, repulse and draw 
and circulate. Located in the heart, the air is called prana: it is 
through its power that there is the movement of the eyes, the opera- 
tion of the tactual sense, breathing through the nose, digesting pf 
food and the power of speech^. The prana current of air stands 
for exhalation [recaka) and the apdna for inhalation (puraka), anti 
the moment of respite between the two operations is called kum^ 
bhaka ; consequently, if the prana and apdna can be made to cease 
there is an unbroken continuity of kumbhaka. But all the functions 
of the prana, as well as the upholding of the body, are ultimately 
due to the movement of citia^. Though in its movement in the 
body the prana is associated with air currents, still it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory' activity proceeding out of the thought- 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other, so that, if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease, the thought- 
activity will automatically cease, and vice-versa. Thus through 
spanda-nirodha we have prana^nirodha and through prana-nirodha 
vi^h^wtspanda-nirodha. In the Yoga-vdsistfia, ill. zdyu is 

said to be nothing but a vibratory entity {spandaieyat sa tad vdyuh). 

In V, 78 it is said that citta and movement are in reality one 
and the same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. There are two ways of destroying 
the citta, one by Yoga, consisting of the cessation of mental states, 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enters through the 
crevices of the earth, so air {vdta) moves in the body through the 
nddis and is called prana. It is this prana air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, is differently named as apdna, etc. 

^ Yoga~vdsiflha, vr. 24. It is curious to note in this connection that in the 
whole literature of the Ayur-veda tliere is probably no passaj^e where there is such 
a clear description of the respiratory process. Pupphusa^ or lun^fs, are mentioned 
only by name in Susruta-samhita , but none of their functions and modes of 
operation are at all mentioned. It is probable that the di.<>covery of the 
respiratory functions of the lungs was made by a .school of thouftht different 
from that of the medical school. 

^ Ibid. VI. 25. 6 1-74. 
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But it is identical with citta. From the movement of prdna there 
is the movement of cittay and from that there is knowledge {samvid). 
As regards the control of the movement of prdna, th^ Yoga-vdsistha 
advises several alternatives. Thus it holds that through concen- 
trating one’s mind on one subject, or through fixed habits of long 
inhalation associated with meditation, or through exhaustive ex- 
halation, or the practice of not taking breath and maintaining 
kutnbhaka, or through stopping the inner respiratory passage by 
attaching the tip of the tongue to the uvula^, or, again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
two brows, there dawns all of a sudden the right knowledge and 
the consequent cessation of prdna activities^. 

Professor Macdonell, writing on prdna in the Vedic Index, 
vol. II, says, prdna, properly denoting ‘breath,’ is a term of wide 
and vague significance in Vedic literature.” In the narrow sense 
prdna denotes one of the vital airs, of which five are usually 
enumerated, viz. prdna, apdna, vydna, uddna and satndna. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, when all are mentioned, cannot 
be determined. The word prdna has sometimes merely the general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to apdna. But its proper sense 
is beyond question “breathing forth,” “expiration.” But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for “breath” in its 
remote sense, the general meaning of the word in the Upanisads 
is not air current, but some sort of biomotor force, energy or 
vitality often causing these air currents®. It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant Upanisad texts and to try 
to ascertain after suitable discussion their exact significance in each 

^ tdlu-mUla-gatdm yatndj jikvaydkramya ghanfikdm 

Qrdhva-randhra-gate prdr^ prdna-spando mrudhyate, 

Yoga-vdsistha, v. 78. 25. 

* It is important to notice in this connection that most of the forms of prdna- 
ydma as herein described, except the hatha-yoga process of arresting the inner 
air passage by the tongue, otheru'ise knov^m as khecarJ-mudrd, are the same as 
described in the sQtras of PataAjali and the bhdfya of Vyasa; and this fact has 
also been pointed out by the commentator Anandabodhendra Bhik^u in his 
commentary on the above. 

® Difference between prdmz and vdyu, Aitareya, ii. 4 ; the ndstkya prdna, I. 4. 
Relation of prdna to other functions, Kau^taki, 11. 5; prdna as life, li. 8; 
prdna connected with vdyu, 11. 12; prd^a as the most important function of 
life, II. 14; prd^ as consciousness, lii. 2. Distinction of ndsikya and mukhya 
prdna, Chdndogya, ii. 1-9; the function of the five vdyus, in. 3-5; prdna as the 
result of food, i. 8. 4; of water, vi, 5. z, vi. 6. 5, vi. 7. 6; prdna connected with 
dtman, as everything else connected with prdna, like spokes of a wheel, Brhad- 
dranyaka, ii. 5. 15; prdna as strength, ibtd. v. 14. 41 force running 

through the sufumnd nerve, Maim, vi. 21 ; etc. 
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case. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
traditional meaning of the word, as accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedanta-sUtra of Badarayana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines discussed 
in the Upanisads. Thus the Vedanta-sUtra, ii. 4. 9 {na vayu-kriye 
prthag upadesdt), speaking of what may be the nature of prana, says 
that it is neither air current {vayu) nor action {kriya), since prana 
has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
Upanisads). Sankara, commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yahprdnah sa esa vdyuhpanca 'vidhah prdno pdno vydnp. 
uddnah samdnah (what is prana is zdyu and it is fivefold, prank, 
apdna, vydna, uddna,sanidna), it may be supposed that vdyu (aim 
is prana, but it is not so, since in Chandogya, iii. 18. 4, it is stated 
that they are different. Again, it is not the action of the senses;, 
as the Samkhya supposes; for it is regarded as different from the\ 
senses in Mu^aka, ll. i . 3. The passage which identifies vdyu with 
prdna is intended to prove that it is the nature of vdyu that has 
transformed itself into the entity known as prdna (just as the 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans- 
formation of ksiti, earth). It is not vdyu, but, as Vacaspati says, 
vdyu-bheda,^^ which Amalananda explains in his V eddnta-kalpa- 
taru as vdyoh parindma-rupa-kdrya-vtsesah, i.e. it is a particular 
evolutionary product of the category of vdyu. Sankara's own state- 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, '*vdyur evdyam 
adhydtmam dpannah panca-vyuho visesdtmandvatisthamdnah prdno 
ndma bhanyate na tattvdntaram ndpi vdyu-mdtram,'' i.e. it is vdyu 
which, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that is called vdyu ; prdm is not alto- 
gether a different category, nor simply air. In explaining the 
nature of prdna in ii. 4. 10-12, Sankara says that prana is not as in- 
dependent as jiva (soul), but performs everything on its behalf, like 
a prime minister {rdja-mantrivaj jivasya sarvdrtha-karanatvena 
upakarana-bhUto na svatantrah). Prdna is not an instrument like 
the senses, which operate only in relation to particular objects ; for, 
as is said in Chdndogya, v. i. 6, 7, Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 3. 12 and 
Brhad-dranyaka, i. 3. 19, when all the senses leave the body the 
prdna continues to operate. It is that by the functioning of which 
the existence of the soul in the body, or life {jiva-sthiti), and the 
passage of the jiva out of the body, or death {jlvotkrdnti), are 
possible. The five vdyus are the five functionings of this vital 
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principle, just as the fivefold mental states of right knowledge, 
illusion, imagination {vikalpa), sleep and memory are the different 
states of the mind. Vacaspati, in commenting on Vedanta-sUtra^ 
II. 4. II, says that it is the cause which upholds the body and the 
senses {dehendriya-vidharana-karanam prdnah), though it must be 
remembered that it has still other functions over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses {na kevalatn iarirendriya- 
dhdranam asya kdryatn, Vacaspati, ibid.). In Vedanta-sUtra, ii. 
4. 13, it is described as being atomic {anu)^ which is explained 
by Sankara as “subtle” (suksma)^ on account of its pervading the 
whole body by its fivefold functionings. Vacaspati in explaining it 
says that it is called “atomic” only in a derivative figurative sense 
(upacaryate) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character (duradhigamata), though pervading the whole body. 
Govindananda, in commenting upon Vedanta-sutra, ii. 4. 9, says 
that prana is a vibratory activity which upholds the process of life 
and it has no other direct operation than that {parispanda-rupa~ 
pranananukUlatvad avdntara-vydpdrdbhdvdt). This seems to be 
something like biomotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation of prana to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc., 
Sankara says that their vibratory activity is derived from prana 
{vag-adisuparispanda-labhasyaprandyattatvam, ii. 4. 19). There are 
some passages in the Vedanta-sutra which may lead us to think 
that the five vdyus may mean air currents, but that it is not so is 
evident from the fact that the substance of the prdna is not air {etat 
prdnddi-pancakam dkdsddi-gata-rajo-^rnsebhyomilitebhya utpadyate), 
and the rajas element is said to be produced from the five bhutas^ 
and the pranas are called kriydtmaka, or consisting of activity. 
Rama Tirtha, commenting on the above passage of the Veddnta- 
sdra, says that it is an evolutionary product of the essence of vdyu 
and the other bhutas, but it is not in any sense the external air 
which performs certain physiological functions in the body (tathd 
mukhya-prdno *pi vdyor bdhyasya sutrdtmakasya vikdro na idrira- 
madhye nabhovad vrtti-ldbha-mdtrena avasthito bdhya-vdyur evay. 
Having proved that in Vedanta prana or any of the five vdyus means 
biomotor force and not air current, I propose now to turn to the 
Samkhy a- Y oga . 

The Samkhya-Yoga differs from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that the prana is in any sense an evolutionary product of the 
* Vidvtm-Tnano-raf^ata, p. 105, Jacob’s edition, Bombay, 1916. 
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nature of vdyu. Thus Vijhanabhiksu in his Vijndndmrta-hhasya 
on Vedanta-sUtra, ii. 4. 10, says that prana is called vdyu because 
it is self-active like the latter {svatah kriydvattvena ubhayoh prdna- 
vdyvoh sdjdtydt). Again, in ii. 4. 9, he says th^t prana is neither air 
nor the upward or downward air current {mukhya-prdno na vdyuh 
ndpi idrirasya Urdhv~ddho~vgamana-laksand vdyu-kriyd). 

What is prdna, then, according to Samkhya-Yoga? It is 
mahaMattva, which is evolved from prakrti, which is called buddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and prdna with reference 
to its power as activity. The so-called five vdyus are the different 
functionings of the mahat-tattva {sdmdnya-kdrya-sddhdranarn yai 
kdranam mahat-tattvam tasyaiva vrtti-bheddh prdndpdnddaydh\ see\ 
Vijndndmrta-bhd^a, ii. 4. 1 1). Again, referring to Sdrnkhya-kdrikdy \ 
29, we find that the five vdyus are spoken of as the common func- ' 
tioning of buddhi^ ahamkdra and tnanaSy and Vacaspati says that ' 
the five vdyus are their life. This means that the three, buddhi^ 
ahamkdra and manas, are each energizing, in their own way, and 
it is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
prdna which upholds the body. Thus in this view also prdna is 
biomotor force and no air current. The special feature of this 
view is that this biomotor force is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific functionings of buddhi^ ahamkdra and 
manas^. It is due to the evolutionary activity of antahkararuz. 
In support of this view the Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya^ li. 31, 
Vydsa-bhd^a^ iii. 39, Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisdradi, Bhiksu’s Yoga- 
varttikay and Nagesa’s Chdyd-vydkhyd thereon may be referred 
to. It is true, no doubt, that sometimes inspiration and expiration 
of external air are also called prdna ; but that is because in inspira- 
tion and expiration the function oiprdTUi is active or it vibrates. It 
is thus the entity which moves and not mere motion that is called 
prdm^. Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in holding that prdna is 
not air (vdyu)^ but a transformation of the nature of air. But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only be known by Yoga methods^. 

The Vai^esika, however, holds that it is the external air which 

^ Gau<;lapflda’9 hhOfya on the Samkhya-k&rikdy 29 compares the action of 
prJno to the movement of birds enclosed in a cage which moves the cage; 
compare Sankara’s reference to Veddnta-sQtra, ii. 4. 9. 

‘ Rdmdnuja-bhdfya on Veddnta^sQtra, ii. 4. 8. 

• Sec the Tattva-muktd-kaldpay 53-55, and also Rdmdnuja-bhd^a and Sruta- 
prakdsikd, 11. 4. 1-15. 
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according to its place in the body performs various physiological 
functions^. The medical authorities also support the view that 
vayu is a sort of driving and upholding power. Thus the Bhdva- 
prakdsa describes vdyu as follows: It takes quickly the dosas^ 
dhatus and the malas from one place to another, is subtle, com- 
posed of rajo~guna \ is dry, cold, light and moving. By its move- 
ment it produces all energy, regulates inspiration and expiration 
and generates all movement and action, and by upholding the 
keenness of the senses and the dhatus holds together the heat, 
senses and the mind^. Vahata in his Astdhga-samgraha also regards 
vdyu as the one cause of all body movements, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he meant air currents^. The long description of 
Caraka (i. 12), as will be noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest that he considered the vdyu as the constructive and 
destructive force of the universe, and as fulfilling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
regulating the physiological functions of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller of the mind in all its operations, as knowing, 
feeling and willing. Susruta holds that it is in itself avyakta 
(unmanifested or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
operating in the body are manifested {avyakto vyakta-karmd ca). 

In the Yoga-vdsistha, as we have already seen above, pramz or 
vdyu is defined as that entity which vibrates {spandate yat sa tad 
vdyuhyiu. 13) and it has no other reality than vibration. Prawfl itself 
is, again, nothing but the movement of the intellect as ahamkdra^, 
Prdna is essentially of the nature of vibration {spanda)^ and 
mind is but a form of prdna energy, and so by the control of the 
mind the five vdyiis are controlled^. The Saiva authorities also 
agree with the view that prdna is identical with cognitive activity, 
which passes through the nadis (nerves) and maintains all the body 
movement and the movement of the senses. Thus Ksemaraja says 
that it is the cognitive force which passes in the form of prdna 
through the nadis, and he refers to Bhana Kallata as also holding 
the same view, and prdna is definitely spoken of by him as force 
(kutila-vdhini prdna-saktihy , Sivopadhyaya in his Vivrti on the 

‘ Ny&ya-kandatl of Sridhara, p. 48. 

“ Bkdva-prakdia, Sen’s edition, Calcutta, p. 47. 

® Vfihafa’s A^tdAga-sar^raha and the commentary by Indu, Trichur, 1914, 
pp. 138, 212. 

* Yoga-vdsiffha, iii. 14. * Ibid,v. 13, 78. 

® Siva-sUtra-vimorsita, iii. 43, 44. 
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Vijnana-bhatrava also describes prana as force (sakti), and the 
Vijndna-bhatrava itself does the same^. Bhafta Ananda in his 
Vijndna-kaumudi describes prdim as a functioning of the mind 
{citta-vrtti). 

Stages of Progress. 

It has been already said that the study of philosophy and 
association with saintly characters are the principal means with 
which a beginner has to set out on his toil for the attainment of 
salvation. In the first stage {prathamd bhUmikd) the enquirer has tp 
increase his wisdom by study and association with saintly persons. 
The second stage is the stage of critical thinking (vicdrand); th^ 
third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passions^ 
etc. (asanga-bhavand); the fourth stage (vildpani) is that in whicU 
through a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap- \ 
pearance shows itself to be false ; the fifth stage is that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss {iuddha-samviUtnayd^ 
nanda-rUpa), This stage is that of the jivan^muktay in which the 
saint may be said to be half-asleep and half-awake {ardha-supta- 
prabaddha). The sixth stage is that in which the saint is in a state 
of pure bliss ; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep (susupta-sadrsa-sthiti). The seventh stage is the last transcen- 
dental state {turydtita)y which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is living. Of these the first three stages are called the 
waking state {jdgrat)^ the fourth stage is called the dream state 
(svapna), the fifth stage is called the dreamless (sumpta) state, the 
sixth stage is an unconscious state called the iuryay and the seventh 
stage is called the turydtita^. 

Desire {icchd) is at the root of all our troubles. It is like a mad 
elephant rushing through our system and trj'ing to destroy it. 
The senses are like its young, and the instinctive root inclinations 
{vdsand) are like its flow of ichor. It can only be conquered by 
the close application of patience (dhairya). Desire means the 
imaginations of the mind, such as “let this happen to me,’* and 
this is also called saAkalpa, The proper way to stop this sort of 
imagining is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in this manner, and for this one has to forget his memory ; for 

^ VijHOna^bhairaua and verse 67. 

^ See the Nydya-kafidati of Srldhara, p. 48, and also Dimkan and RdmarOdri 
on the SiddhOnta-rnukUlvatl on Bhdfd-parichcheda, p. 44. 

’ Y(^a^vdsi^tha, vi. 120. 
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so long as memory continues such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. The last stage, when all movement has ceased {aspanda) 
and all thoughts and imaginations have ceased, is a state of un- 
consciousness {avedanamy. Yoga is also defined as the ultimate 
state of unconsciousness {avedana)^ the eternal state when every- 
thing else has ceased^. In this state citta is destroyed, and one is 
reduced to the ultimate entity of consciousness; and thus, being 
free of all relations and differentiations of subject and object, 
one has no knowledge in this state, though it is characterized as 
bodhatmaka (identical with consciousness) . This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribable (avyapadeiyd), though it is variously de- 
scribed as the state of Brahman, Siva, or the realization of the 
distinction of prakrti and purusa^. The Yoga^vdsistha^ however, 
describes this state not as being, essentially one of bliss, but as a state 
of unconsciousness unthinkable and indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself as being of the nature of ananda ; 
the sixth state is one of unconsciousness, which, it seems, can 
somehow be grasped ; but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and indescribable. 

The division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of prajnd (wisdom) in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sUtra and Vydsa-bhdsya. The seven stages of 
prajnd are there divided into two parts, the first containing four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontological, showing the stages of the disintegration of 
citta before its final destruction or citta-vimukti* . Here also the 
first four stages, ending with vildpani, are psychological, whereas 
the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of citta 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there is any one to one correspondence of the prajnd states 
of the Yoga-vdsistha with those of Patanjali. The Yoga-vdsistha 
occasionally mentions the name Yoga as denoting the highest state 
and defines it as the ultimate state of unconsciousness {avedanam 
vidur yogam) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire®. 
In the first half of the sixth book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
is described as the state of universal negation (sarvdpahnava). 
Existence of citta is pain, and its destruction bliss; the destruction 

' Yoga-vdsi^pha, vi. 126. • Ibid. vi. 126. 99. * Ibid. vi. 126. 71-72. 

* Sec my A History of Indian Philosophy ^ vol. i, Cambridge, 1922, p. 273. 

* Icchd^vifa-vikdrasyaviyogarftyoga^ndmakam. Yoga-vdsi^phOf vi. 37. i; also 
ibid. VI. 126. 99. 
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of citta by cessation of knowledge — a state of neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any intermediate state — a state as feelingless as that 
of the stone {pasdnavat-samam)^ is the ultimate state aimed at^. 

Karma ^ according to the Yoga-vdsistha, \s nothing but thought- 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon- 
ment of karma therefore means nothing short of abandonment of 
thought-activity or the process of knowledge^. Cessation of karma 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of karma 
or activity of thought is without any cause ; but it is due to this 
activity that the ego and all other objects of thought come|' into 
being ; the goal of all our endeavours should be the destruction of 
all knowledge, the unconscious, stone-like knowledgeless stati^. 

As there are seven progressive stages, so there are also s^ven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
vdsands. There are svapna-jdgara, sankalpa-jdgara, kevala- 
jdgrat-sthita, cirdj-jdgrat-sthita, ghana-jdgrat-sthita, jdgrat-svapna 
and k^na-jdgaraka. Svapna-jdgara (dream-awake) persons are those 
who in some past state of existence realized in dream experience all 
our present states of being and worked as dream persons (svapna- 
nara). The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impossible ; for everything is present eveiy^'here in the spirit, so it is 
possible that we, as dream persons of their dream experience, should 
be present in their minds in their vdsand forms {tad-antah-karane 
vdsandimand sthitdhY. As both past and present have no existence 
except in thought, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist- 
ence at a time future to theirs does not necessarily prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams. For the limitations of time 
and space do not hold for thought, and as elements in thought 
everything exists everywhere {sarvam sarvatra vidyatey. By dreams 
these persons may experience changes of life and even attain to 
final emancipation. The second class, the saftkalpa-jdgaras those 
who without sleeping can by mere imagination continue to con- 
ceive all sorts of activities and existences, and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. The third class, the kevala-jdgaras, are those 
who are born in this life for the first time. When such beings pass 

^ This turlydata stage should not be confused with the sixth stage of sufupH, 
which is often described aa a stage of pure bliss. 

^ sarvefdffi karmandm evarri vedanarjt bujam uttamam 

svarUpaift cetayitv&ntas tatah spandah pravartate. 

Yoga-vdstffha, vi. ii. 2. 26. 

* Ibid. III. 15. • Ibid. vi. 2. 50. g. Tdtparya-prakdia. * Ibid, 
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through more than one life, they are called cira-j^aras. Such 
beings, on account of their sins, may be born as trees, etc., in 
which case they are called ghana-^jdgaras. Those of such beings 
suffering rebirth who by study and good association attain right 
knowledge are C2X\^d jdgrat~svapna-sthita\ and finally, those that 
have reached the turya state of deliverance are called kHna~jdgaraka. 

Bondage (bandha)^ according to the Yoga-vdsistha, remains so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de- 
liverance {moksa) is realized when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in its tran- 
scendent purity, having neither an object nor a subject^. 


Methods of Right Conduct. 

The Yoga-vdsistha does not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the like for the realiza- 
tion of our highest ends, which can only be achieved by the control 
of attachment {rdga)^ antipathy {dvesa)^ ignorance {tamah)^ anger 
{krodha)y pride {mada)^ and jealousy {mdtsarya)^ followed by the 
right apprehension of the nature of reality^. So long as the mind 
is not chastened by the clearing out of all evil passions, the per- 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does not produce any good. The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end, for which he must read the right sort of scriptures {sac-chdstra) 
and associate with good men*. He should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the slightest desire of enjoyment (bhoga- 
gandham parity ajet), and should continue critical thinking {vicdra). 
On the question whether knowledge or v/ork Jndna or karma, is to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end, the Yoga- 
vdsistha does not, like Sankara, think that the two cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically says that, just as 

^ jndnasya jneyatdpattir handha ity abhidhlyate 

tasyaiva jHeyatd-idntir mok^a ity abhidktyate, 

Yoga-vdsiffha, vi. ii. 190. i. 

* sva^paurufa-prayatnena vivekena vikdsind 

sa devo jiidyate rdma na tapah-sndna-keirmabhib- 

Ibid. 111. 6. 9. 

* Good men are defined in the Yoga-vdsiftha as follows: 

deie yatfi sujana-prdyd lokdh sddhuift praeak^ate 
sa vUiffafi sa sddhuh sydt tatp prayatnena sarfisrayet. 

Ibid, HI. 6. 20. 
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a bird flies with its two wings, so an enquirer can reach his goal 
through the joint operation of knowledge and work^. 

The main object of the enquirer being the destruction of cittUy 
all his endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations which are the very substance 

and root of the citta. The realization of the truth {tattva-jndna)^ the 
destruction of the vdsands and the destruction of the citta all mean 
the same identical state and are interdependent on one another, 
so that none of them can be attained without the other. So, aban- 
doning the desire for enjoyment, one has to try for these three 
together ; and for this one has to control one’s desires on one hand j 
and practise breath-control (prana-nirodhena) on the other; and 
these two would thus jointly co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal. Such an advancement is naturally slow, but this progress, 
provided it is steady, is to be preferred to any violent efforts to 
hasten {hatha) the result^. Great stress is also laid on the necessity 
of self-criticism as a means of loosening the bonds of desire and 
the false illusions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia- 
tion from attachment {asahgay. 


Yoga-vasistha, Sankara Vedanta and Buddhist 
Vijnanavada. 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yoga~vdsistha may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara ; 
and in some of the later Vedanta works of the Sankara school, such 
as thtjivan-mukti-viveka^ etc., so large a number of questions dealt 
with in the Yoga-vdsisfha occur that one does not readily imagine 
that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

The main features of Sankara’s idealism consist in the doctrine 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind {antahka- 
tana) and the external world. Whatever there is of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is also the Reality. 
But, nevertheless, changes are found associated with this reality 
or Brahman, such as the external forms of objects and the diverse 
mental states. These are mutable and have therefore a different 
kind of indescribable existence from Brahman ; but still they are 

^ Yoga-vdsifpha, i. r. 7, 8. * Ibid. v. 92. • Ibid. v. 93. 
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somehow essentially of a positive nature^. Sankara’s idealism does 
not allow him to deny the existence of external objects as apart 
from perceiving minds, and he does not adhere to the doctrine of 
esse est per dpi. Thus he severely criticizes the views of the Buddhist 
idealists, who refuse to believe in the existence of external objects 
as apart from the thoughts which seem to represent them. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and remind 
one of similar arguments put forth by a contemporary British 
Neo-realist in refutation of Idealism, 

The Buddhists there are made to argue as follows : When two 
entities are invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical ; 
now knowledge and its objects are perceived simultaneously; 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world to which they correspond, and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-organs are uni- 
versally agreed to be inoperative, shows that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of the sense-organs, indispensable for estab- 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces- 
sary. If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of percepts be explained, the answer is that such diversity 
may be due to the force of vasan^ or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated with the cognition^. If the so-called 
external objects are said to possess different special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental order may also be considered as possessing 
special distinctive capacities which would account for the diversity 
of percepts generated by those cognition moments. In dreams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. 

Sankara, in relating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects are directly perceived in all our per- 
ceptions, and how then can they be denied? In answer to this, 
if it is held that there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or that the existence of anything consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the fact that the inde- 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived, can be known from the perception itself, since the 

' Sec the account of Sankara VedSnta in my A History of Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 1, Cambridge, 1922, chapter X. 

* Kasyacid eva jhdna-kfo^asya sa iddfiah sdmarthydtisayo vdsand-pan^Smah, 
BhOmatl, 11. 11. 28. 
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perceiving of an object is not the object itself; it is always felt that 
the perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
perceived; the blue stands forth as the object of perception and 
the two can never be identical. This is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, and the Buddhist idealist, even while trying to refute it, 
admits it in a way, since he says that what is inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally. If externality as such never 
existed, how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference between knowledge 
and its object, the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the external world of objects, how can such a difference be deniedj? 
You may see a jug or remember it: the mental operation in thes 
two cases varies, but the object remains the same^. 

The above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealisnrl 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence oi\ 
objects, which did not owe their existence to anybody’s knowing ' 
them. External objects had an existence different from and inde- 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts. 

But the idealism of the Yoga-vdsistha is more like the doctrine of 
the Buddhist idealists than the idealism of Sankara. For according 
to the Yoga-vdsistha it is only ideas that have some sort of existence. 
Apart from ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse est perctpt is the 
doctrine of the Yoga-vdsistha, while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine. A later exposition of Vedanta by Praka^- 
ananda, known as Veda, i-siddhanta-muktavali, seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga^vdsistha in its exposition of Vedanta 
on lines similar to the idealism of the Yoga-vdsistha, by denying the 
existence of objects not perceived {ajfidta-sattvdnabhyupagamaY . 
Praka^ananda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived, i.e. there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence {prdtitika- 
sattva). Both Prakaiananda and the Yoga-vdsisfha deny the 
existence of objects when they are not perceived, while Sankara 
not only admits their existence, but also holds that they exist in 
the same form in which they are known ; and this amounts vir- 
tually to the admission that our knowing an object does not add 

^ Sankara’s bhdfya on the Brahma-sOtra, ii. 2. 28. 

* Siddhdnta-muktdvali. See The Pandit, new series, vo!. xi, pp. 129-139. 
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anything to it or modify it to any extent, except that it becomes 
known to us through knowledge. Things are what they are, even 
though they may not be perceived. This is in a way realism. The 
idealism of Sankara’s Vedanta consists in this, that he held that 
the Brahman is the immanent self within us, which transcends all 
changeful experience and is also ultimate reality underlying all 
objects perceived outside of us in the external world. Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as well 
as external, have an indescribable and indefinite nature which 
passes by the name of mdyd^, Sankara Vedanta takes it for granted 
that that alone is real which is unchangeable; what is changeful, 
though it is positive, is therefore unreal. The world is only unreal 
in that special sense; mdyd belongs to a category different from 
affirmation and negation, namely the category of the indefinite. 

The relation of the real, the Brahman, to this mdyd in 
Sankara Vedanta is therefore as indefinite as the mdyd\ the real 
is the unchangeable, but how the changeful forms and characters 
become associated with it or what is their origin or what is their 
essence, Sankara is not in a position to tell us. The Yoga-vdsisfha 
however holds that formless and characterless entity is the ultimate 
truth; it is said to be the Brahman, cit, or void (sUnya); but, 
whatever it may be, it is this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. This ultimate entity is associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of which it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. The relation between the appearances and the 
reality is not external, indefinite and indescribable, as it is to 
Sankara, but the appearances, which are but the unreal and 
illusory manifestations of the reality, are produced by the opera- 
tion of this inner activity of the characterless spirit, which is in 
itself nothing but a subject-objectless pure consciousness. But this 
inner and immanent movement does not seem to have any dia- 
lectic of its own, and no definite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be given ; the imaginary shapes 
of ideas and objects, which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existence, are due not to a definite order, but to accident or chance 
{kdkatdliyd). Such a conception is indeed very barren, and it is 
here that the system of the Yoga-vdsistha is particularly defective. 
Another important defect of the system is that it does not either 
criticize knowledge or admit its validity, and the characterless 
entity which forms its absolute is never revealed in experience. 

^ See my A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i, ch. x. 
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With iSahkara the case is different ; for he holds that this absolute 
Brahman is also the self which is present in every experience and is 
immediate and self-revealed. But the absolute of the Yoga-vasi^fha 
is characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa- 
tion, the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss, like the Brahmahood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman, distinction 
of prakrti and purusa^^wvt vijnana and void {iUnya)^ while in truth 
it is nothing but a characterless entity. Its state of mukti (emanci- 
pation) is therefore described, as we have already seen above, &s 
pdsdnavat or like a stone, which strongly reminds us of the 
Vai^esika view of mukti. On the practical side it lays great stress 
on paurusa^ or exertion of free-will and energy, it emphatically 
denies daiva as having the power of weakening paurusa or evei> 
exerting a superior dominating force, and it gives us a new view\ 
of as meaning only thought-activity. As against Sankara, it 

holds that knowledge (jndna) and karma maybe combined together, 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
principal practical means for the achievement of the highest end of 
the Yoga-vdsispha are the study of philosophical scripture, asso- 
ciation with good men and self-criticism. It denounces external 
religious observances without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless. Its doctrine of esse est per dpi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of themselves, that 
there are no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledge, reminds us very strongly of 
what this system owes to Vijhanavada Buddhism. But, while an 
important Vijnanavada work like the Lankdvatdra-sUtra tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yoga- 
vdsistha, where it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of Vijnanavada by Hindu writers, such as Vacaspati and 
others, these important contributions of the system are never re- 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the system or 
for its refutation. While there are thus unmistakable influences of 
Vijnanavada and Gaudapada on the Yoga-vdsi§phay it seems to have 
developed in close association with the Saiva , as its doctrine of spanda^ 
or immanent activity, so clearly shows. This point will, however, 
be more fully discussed in my treatment of Saiva philosophy. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SPECULATIONS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


It may be urged that the speculations of the thinkers of the 
medical schools do not deserve to be recorded in a History of 
Indian Philosophy. But the force of such an objection will lose 
much in strength if it is remembered that medicine was the most 
important of all the physical sciences which were cultivated in 
ancient India, was directly and intimately connected with the 
Sarnkhya and Vai^esika physics and was probably the origin of the 
logical speculations subsequently codified in the Nyaya-sutras}. 
The literature contains, moreover, many other interesting ethical 
instructions and reveals a view of life which differs considerably 
from that found in works on philosophy ; further, it treats of many 
other interesting details which throw a flood of light on the scholastic 
methods of Indian thinkers. Those, again, who are aware of the 
great importance of Hatha Yoga or Tantra physiology or anatomy 
in relation to some of the Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be interested to know for purposes of comparison or con- 
trast the speculations of the medical schools on kindred points of 
interest. Their speculations regarding embryology, heredity and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to prove interesting 
even to a student of pure philosophy. 


Ayur-veda and the Atharva-Veda. 

Su^ruta says that Ayur-veda (the science of life) is an upanga 
of the Atharva-Veda and originally consisted of 100,000 verses 
in one thousand chapters and was composed by Brahma before 
he created all beings {Susruta-sarnhitd, i. i. 5). What upanga 
exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana (a.d. iioo) in explaining the word in his 
Nibandha-samgraha, says that an upanga is a smaller ahga (part) — 
“ahgam eva alpatvdd upMgam.*' Thus, while hands and legs are 
regarded as angas, the toes or the palms of the hands are called 
upanga. The Atharva- Veda contains six thousand verses and about 

^ The system of Sftipkhya philosophy taught in Caraka-sarnhita^ TV. i, has 
already been described in the first volume of the present work, pp. 213-217. 
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one thousand prose lines. If the Ayur-veda originally contained 
100,000 verses, it cannot be called an updnga of the Atharva-Veda^ 
if updnga is to mean a small appendage, as Dalhana explains it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more than ten times 
as extensive as the Atharva- Veda. Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of Ayur-veda, says that there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were always medicines which acted on the human body according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda. 
Ayur-veda was not produced at any time out of nothing, l^ut 
there was always a continuity of the science of life; when we 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to' a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by some originl^l 
thinker or the initiation of a new course of instruction at thip 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been people who understood it in 
their own way; it is only with reference to its first systematized 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a be- 
ginning^. Again, Caraka distinguishes Ayur-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the other Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is the basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another^. Vagbhata, the elder, speaks of Ayur-veda 
not as an updnga^ but as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda^ . The 
Mahd-bhdratay ii. ii. 33, speaks of upaveda, and Nilakantha, ex- 
plaining this, says that there are four upavedas, Ayur-veda, Dhanur- 
veda,GdndharvaznAArtha-sdstra. Brahma-vaivarta, a \2Xtr purdnUy 
says that after creating the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Brahma 
created the Ayur-veda as the fifth Veda*. Roth has a quotation in 
his Worterhuch to the effect that Brahma taught Ayur-veda, which 
was a vedanga, in all its eight parts^. 

^ Caraka, i. 30. 24. This passage seems to be at variance with Caraka, i. 1.6; 
for it supposes that diseases also existed always, while Caraka, 1. 1. 6 supposes 
that diseases broke out at a certain point of time. Is it an addition by the reviser 
Dpjhabala? 

' Caraka, I. i. 42 and Ayur-veda-dlpikd of CakrapSni on it. 

’ Affdriga-sarrtgraha, i. i. 8. Gopatha-BrOhmana, 1. 10, however, mentions 
five vedas, viz. Sarpa-veda, Pisdea-veda, Asura~veda, Itihdsa-veda and Purd^a- 
veda, probably in the sense of upaveda, but Ayur-veda is not mentioned in this 
connection. 

* Brahma-vaivearta-purdna, I. 16. 9, 10. 

* Brakmd veddiigam a^tdfigam dyur-vedam abhdfata. This quotation, which 
occurs in the Wdrterhuch in connection with the word dyur-veda, could not 
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We thus find that Ayur-veda was regarded by some as a Veda 
superior to the other Vedas and respected by their followers as a 
fifth Veda, as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda^ as an independent 
upaveda^ as an updtiga of the Atharva-Veda and lastly as a vedaflga. 
All that can be understood from these conflicting references is 
that it was traditionally believed that there was a Veda known as 
A3rur-veda which was almost co-existent with the other Vedas, was 
entitled to great respect, and was associated with the Atharva-Veda 
in a special way. It seems, however, that the nature of this asso- 
ciation consisted in the fact that both of them dealt with the curing 
of diseases and the attainment of long life ; the one principally by 
incantations and charms, and the other by medicines. What Susruta 
understands by calling Ayur-veda an updhga of the Atharva-Veda 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Atharva-Veda and 
Ayur-veda dealt with the curing of diseases, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind, and, the former being 
the holier of the two, on account of its religious value, the latter 
was associated with it as its literary accessory. Darila Bhatta, in 
commenting upon Katiiika-sutra^ ^ 5 * 2, gives us a hint as to what 
may have been the points of contact and of difference between 
Ayur-veda and the Atharva-Veda. Thus he says that there are two 
kinds of diseases; those that are produced by unwholesome diet, 
and those produced by sins and transgressions. The Ayur-veda 
was made for curing the former, and the Atharvan practices for the 
latter^. Caraka himself counts penance {prdyai-citta) as a name of 
medicine {bhe§aja) and Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that 
as prayas-citta removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
{bhesaja) also remove diseases, and thus prayai-citta is synonymous 
with bhesaja^. 

But what is this Ayur-veda? We now possess only the 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta, as modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. But Susruta tells us that Brahma had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda, which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapters, and then, finding the people weak 
in intelligence and short-lived, later on divided it into eight subjects, 

be verified owing to some omission in the reference. It should be noted that 
veddfiga is generally used to mean the six angas, viz. Sik^d^ Kalpa, Vydkarana, 
Ckandas, Jyotif and Nirukta. 

' dvi~prakdrd vyddhayah dhdra-nimittd aiuhhoniinittdi ceti; tatra dhdra~ 
samutthdndifi vai^amya dyurvedarp cakdra adkarma-samutthanam tu sdstramidam 
ucyate. Darila’s comment on Kauiika-sQtra, 25. 2, 

■ Caraka^ vi. i. 3 and Ayur-veda-dlpikd, ibid. 
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viz. surgery {salya), treatment of diseases of the head (idldkya)^ 
treatment of ordinary diseases (kdya-ctkitsd)y the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits {bhuta-vidya)^ treatment 
of child diseases {kaumdra-bhriya)^ antidotes to poisons {agada- 
tantra)y the science of rejuvenating the body {rasdyana) and the 
science of acquiring sex-strength {vdjikaranaY , The statement of 
Susnita that Ayur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
differentiated seems to be fairly trustworthy. The fact that Ayur- 
veda is called an updngay an upaveda, or a vedanga also points to its 
existence in some state during the period when the Vedic literatuf'e 
was being composed. We hear of compendiums of medicine as earW 
as the Prdtisdkhyas^, It is curious, however, that nowhere in the 
Upanisads or the Vedas does the name “ Ayur-veda ” occur, thougl^ 
different branches of study are mentioned in the former®, The\ 
As^hga Ayur-veda is, however, mentioned in the Mahd-bhdratay 
and the three constituents {dhdtu)y vdyu (wind), pitta (bile) and 
slepnan (mucus), are also mentioned ; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays {etaih ksinais ca Imyate)^ and Krsnatreya is alluded to as 
being the founder of medical science (afeite’/am)*. One of the earliest 
systematic mentions of medicines unmixed with incantations and 
charms is to be found in the Mahd-vagga of the Vinaya-Pifakay 
where the Buddha is prescribing medicines for his disciples®. 
These medicines are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methodical arrangement. We are also told there of a 
surgeon, named Aka§agotto, who made surgical operations (sattha- 
kamma) on fistula {bhagandara). In Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha 
we hear of Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxila Univer- 

^ Suiruta-sainhitd , i. i. 5-9. 

* R.V. PrdtUdkhyOy 16. 54 (55), mentioned by Bloomfield in The Atharva- 
Veda and Gopatha-Brdhmanay p. 10. The name of the medical work mentioned 
is Suhhe^aja. 

* ^-vedam bhagavo 'dhyemi Yajur-vedam sdma-vedam dtharvanai caturtham 
itihdsa-purdmirn pancatnam veddndm vedam pitryam rdhrp datvarp mdhirfi vdko- 
vdkyam ekdyanam deva vidydrp brahma-vidydtfi bhUta-tndydtfi k^attra-vidydrp 
nakfatra-vidydm sarpa-deva-jana-vidyam, Chdndogya^ vii. i. 2. Of these 
bhuta- vidyd is counted as one of the eight tantras of Ayur-veda, as we find it in 
the Suhruta-saifUutd or elsewhere. 

* Mahd~bhdrata,n. 1 1 . 25, xii. 342. 86, 87, xii. 210. 21 . Kr?nfltreya is referred 
to in Caraka-saffthiid, vi. 15. 129. and Cakrap&ni, commenting on this, says that 
Kf^nfltreya and Atreya are two authorities who arc different from Atrcya 
Punarvasu, the great teacher of the Caraka^samhitd, 

‘ Vinaya-Pilaka, Mahd-vagga, vi. 1-14. 
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sity under Atreya^. That even at the time of the Atharva-Veda 
there were hundreds of physicians and an elaborate pharmacopoeia, 
treating diseases with drugs, is indicated by a mantra therein which 
extols the virtues of amulets, and speaks of their powers as being 
equal to thousands of medicines employed by thousands of medical 
practitioners^. Thus it can hardly be denied that the practice of 
medicine was in full swing even at the time of the Atharva-V eda ; 
and, though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases, known by 
the name of Ayur-veda, in which the different branches, which 
developed in later times, were all in an undifferentiated condition, 
yet we have no evidence which can lead us to disbelieve Su^ruta, 
when he alludes definitely to such a literature. The Caraka-samhitd 
also alludes to the existence of a beginningless traditional continuity 
of Ayur-veda, under which term he includes life, the constancy 
of the qualities of medical herbs, diet, etc., and their effects on 
the human body and the intelligent enquirer. The early works 
that are now available to us, viz. the Caraka-sarnhita and Sasruta- 
samhitd, are both known as tantras^. Even Agnive^a’s work 
{Agniveia-sainhita)y which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapani, was a tantra. What then was the Ayur- 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth Veda or an 
upaveda^ if not a literature distinctly separate from the tantras 
now available to us^? It seems probable, therefore, that such a 
literature existed, that the systematized works of Agnive^a and 
others superseded it and that, as a consequence, it came ultimately to 
be lost. Caraka, however, uses the word “ Ayur-veda in the general 
sense of “ science of life.’* Life is divided by Caraka into four kinds, 
viz. sukha (happy), duhkha (unhappy), hita (good) and ahita (bad). 
Sukham dyuh is a life which is not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases, is endowed with vigour, strength, energy, vitality, activity 
and is full of all sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the asukham dyuh. Hitam dyuh is the life of a person 
who is always willing to do good to all beings, never steals others' 
property, is truthful, self-controlled, self-restrained and works 

^ Rockhill's Life of the Buddha^ P- 65. 

* Atharva-veda, ii. 9. 3, iatam hy asya bhi^ajah sahasram uta vlrudhah. 

* Gurv-djfld-ldbhdnantaratTi etat~tantra~karcntaffi. Cakrapani's Ayur-veda- 
dtpikd, 1. 1. 1 ; also Caraka-samhitd ^ i. i. 52. 

* Cakrapfl^i quotes the Agmvesa-samhitd in his Ayur-veda-dlpika, vi. 3. 
177-185. 
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with careful consideration, does not transgress the moral injunc- 
tions, takes to virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal, honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what is beneficial to 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is called ahita. 
The object of the science of life is to teach what is conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
a life^. 

But, if Ayur-veda means “ science of life,” what is its connection 
with the Atharva-Veda? We find in the Caraka-samhita that 
a physician should particularly be attached {bhaktir adesya) to the 
Atharva-Veda. The Atharva-Veda deals with the treatment of 
diseases {cikitsd) by advising the propitiatory rites (svastyayanm, 
offerings (halt), auspicious oblations (mangala-homa), penances 
(ntyama), purificatory rites (prdyai-citta), hsting (upavdsa) and in^ 
cantations (mantrap. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that,\^ 
since it is advised that physicians should be attached tothe Atharva- 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atharva-Veda becomes Ayur-veda 
(Atharva-vedasya ayurvedatvam uktam bhavati). The Atharva- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Ayur- 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atharva-Veda 
(Atharva-vedaikadesa eva ayur-vedah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrapani’s interpretation, it seems that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged was most intimately connected 
with the Atharva-Veda. This is further corroborated by a com- 
parison of the system of bones found in the Caraka-satnhitd with 
that of the Atharva-Veda. Su^ruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun- 
dred and sixty ; and this is exactly the number counted by Caraka®. 
The Atharva-Veda does not count the bones; but there are with 
regard to the description of bones some very important points in 

^ Caraka, i. i. 40 and i. 30. 20-23: 

hitdhitarfi sukham duhkham dyus tasya hitdhitam 
mdnam ca tac ca yatroktam dyur-vedah sa ucyate. 

In I. 30. 20 the derivation of Ayur-veda is given as dyur vedayati tti ayur-vedah, 
i.e. that which instructs us about life. Susruta suggests two alternative deri- 
vations — dyur asmin vidyate anena vd dyur vindatlty dyur-vedah, i.e, that by which 
life is known or examined, or that by which life is attained. Susruta-samhitd, 
I. 1. 14. 

* Caraka, i. 30. 20. 

* Trini sa^offhdny astftt-iatdni veda-vddino bhdfante; ialya-tantre tu tfiny eva 
iatdm. Suiruta-sarfikitd, III. 5. 18. Trfni fOfthani iatdny asthndfft taha danta- 
nakhena. Caraka^satfihitd, iv. 7. 6. 
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which the school to which Caraka belonged was in agreement with 
the Atharva-Veda, and not with Su^ruta. Dr Hoemle, who has 
carefully discussed the whole question, thus remarks: “A really 
important circumstance is that the Atharvic system shares with the 
Charakiyan one of the most striking points in which the latter 
differs from the system of Su^ruta, namely, the assumption of a 
central facial bone in the structure of the skull. It may be added 
that the Atharvic term pratisthd for the base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the Charakiyan term adhisthana and widely 
differs from the Suirutiyan kUrca}'' The Satapatha-brdhmana, 
which, as Dr Hoernle has pointed out, shows an acquaintance 
with both the schools to which Caraka and Su^ruta respectively 
belonged, counts, however, 360 bones, as Caraka did^. The word 
veda-vadino in Susruta-samhitd, III. 5. 18 does not mean the fol- 
lowers of Ayur-veda as distinguished from the Vedas, as Dalhana 
interprets it, but is literally true in the sense that it gives us the 
view which is shared by Caraka with the Atharva-Veda, the 
l^atapatha-brdhmana, the legal literature and the purdims, which 
according to all orthodox estimates derive their validity from 
the Vedas. If this agreement of the Vedic ideas with those of the 
Atreya school of medicine, as represented by Caraka, be viewed 
together with the identification by the latter of Ayur-Veda with 
Atharva-Veda, it maybe not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Atreya school, as represented by Caraka, developed from the 
Atharva-Veda. This does not preclude the possibility of there being 
an Ayur-veda of another school, to which Su^ruta refers and from 
which, through the teachings of a series of teachers, the Susruta- 
samhitd developed. This literature probably tried to win the respect 
of the people by associating itself with the Atharva-Veda, and 
by characterizing itself as an updhga of the Atharva-Veda^. 

Jayanta argues that the validity of the Vedas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by an absolutely trustworthy 

' A. F. Rudolf Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. 113. 

^ Ibid. pp. 105-106. See also Satapatha-hrdhmana, x. 5.4. 12, also xii. 3. 2. 
3 and 4, XII. 2. 4. 9-14, VIII. 6. 2. 7 and 10. The Ydjnavalkya-Dharma-idstra, 
Visnu-smrti, Vi^nu-dharmottara and Agni-Purdna also enumerate the bones of the 
human body in a^eement with Caraka as 360. The source of the last three 
was probably the first (Ydjnavalkya-Dharma-idstra), as has been suggested by 
Dr Hoemle in his Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, pp. 40-46. But none 
of these non -medical recensions are of an early date ■ probably they are not earlier 
than the third or the fourth century a.d. 

* The word updhga may have been used, however, in the sense that it was a 
supplementary work having the same scope as the Atharva-Veda, 
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person {apta). As an analogy he refers to Ayur-veda, the validity 
of which is due to the fact that it has been composed by trust- 
worthy persons (dpta). That the medical instructions of the Ayur- 
veda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are the 
instructions of trustworthy persons {yato yatraptavadatram tatra 
prdmdnyam iti vydptir grhyate). But it may be argued that the 
validity of Ayur-veda is not because it has for its author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instructions can be verified by experience 
{nanvayur-vedadau prdmdnyam pratyaksadi-samvaddt pratipannam 
ndpta-prdmdnydt). Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayi^r- 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustwortjhy 
persons; and it can be also verified by experience. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations ai^d 
applications, are of such an infinite variety that it would pe 
absolutely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
the experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
because the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and their cures, which can be taken 
only on trust on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica- 
tions of the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
then accumulated through long ages are very weak and need not 
be considered here. 

The fourth Veda, known as the Atharva-Veda or the Brahma^ 
Veda, deals mainly with curatives and charms^ There is no reason 
to suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vedic hymns; for never, probably, in the history 

* Some of the sacred texts speak of four Vedas and some of three Vedas, e.g. 

asya mahato bhutasya nihhantam etad rg~vedoyajur~vedah sama-vedo 'tharvdrk- 
girasah,*^ Brh. ii. 4. 10 speaks of four Vedas ; again “ Yam jrfayas trayi-vido viduh 
rcahsdmdtnyajuTttfiy TaitttTiya-brdhmatui^i.ii. i . 26 speaks of three Vedas. Sdyana 
refers to the Mlmdrfisd-sutra, ii. i. 37 ** sefe Yajuh-sabdah** and says that all the 
other Vedas which arc neither ^ nor Sama are Yaju? (Sflyaiia’s Upodghdta to 
the Atharva- Veda, p. 4, Bombay edition, 1895), According to this interpretation 
the Atharva-Veda is entitled to be included within Yaju?, and this explains the 
references to the three Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is referred to in the Gopatha- 
Brdhmana, ii. 16 as Brahma- Veda, and two different reasons are adduced. 
Firstly, it is said that the Atharva-Veda was produced by the ascetic penances 
of Brahman ; secondly it is suggested in the Gopatha-Brahmd^a that all Atharvanic 
hymns are curative (bhefaja), and whatever is curative is immortal, and whatever 
is immortal is Brahinan — ** Ye *tharvdf^ tad bhefajam, yad bhe^ajarfi tad amriam, 
yad amftoffi tad Brahma.** Gopatha-brdhmana, iii. 4* also Nydya-maH^ari, 
pp. 250-261. 
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of India was there any time when people did not take to charms 
and incantations for curing diseases or repelling calamities and 
injuring enemies. The Rg-Veda itself may be regarded in a large 
measure as a special development of such magic rites. The hold 
of the Atharvanic charms on the mind of the people was prob- 
ably very strong, since they had occasion to use them in all 
their daily concerns. Even now, when the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have become extremely rare, the use of Atharvanic charms and of 
their descendants, the Tan trie charms of comparatively later times, 
is very common amongst all classes of Hindus. A very large part 
of the income of the priestly class is derived from the performance 
of auspicious rites {svastyayana), purificatory penances (prdyas- 
citia), and oblations (homa) for curing chronic and serious illnesses, 
winning a law-suit, alleviating sufferings, securing a male issue 
to the family, cursing an enemy, and the like. Amulets are used 
almost as freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
snake-charms and charms for dog-bite and others are still things 
which the medical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult rites and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftentimes takes the 
place of religion in the ordinary Hindu household. It may there- 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Rg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. By the time, however, that the Atharva-Veda was 
compiled in its present form some new hymns were incorporated 
with it, the philosophic character of which does not tally with the 
outlook of the majority of the hymns. The Atharva-Veda^ as 
Sayana points out in the introduction to his commentary, was 
indispensable to kings for warding off their enemies and securing 
many other advantages, and the royal priests had to be versed in 
the Atharvanic practices. These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of the troubles of an ordinary householder, and ac- 
cordingly the Grhya-sUtras draw largely from them. The oldest 
name of tht Atharva-Veda is Atharvdngirasah, and this generally 
suggested a twofold division of it into hymns attributed to Atharvan 
and others attributed to Angiras ; the former dealt with the holy 
{idnta), promoting of welfare and the curatives 

and the latter with offensive rites for molesting an enemy {ahhi~ 
edrika), also called terrible {ghora). The purposes which the Athar- 
vanic charms were supposed to fulfil were numerous. These may 
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be briefly summed up in accordance with the KauHka-sUtra as 
follows ; quickening of intelligence, accomplishment of the virtues 
of a Brahmacarin (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains, 
children, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, etc.; production of 
unanimity (aikamatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, winning a battle, warding 
off all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and ruining the 
enemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s own army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persons, throwing a charmed snare, sword, or string into the fielqs 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot fdr 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy i 
performing the coronation ceremony, expiating sins, cursing, \ 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperity ; amulets for promoting 
welfare, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing about various 
household properties, making a new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites — srdddha)^ performing 
the rites of the harvesting month of Agrahayana (the middle of 
November to the middle of December) ; securing curatives for 
various otherwise incurable diseases produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally. Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping the flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
weapons, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
species of evil spirits, such as the bhuta, pisdca, Brahma-rdksasa , 
etc.; curing vdta, pitta and slesman, heart diseases. Jaundice, 
white leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Pthisis, Dropsy ; curing 
worms in cows and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
nose, ears, tongue, neck and inflammation of the neck; warding 
off the evil effects of a Brahmin’s curse; arranging women’s 
rites for securing sons, securing easy delivery and the welfare of 
the foetus ; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know- 
ledge of future success or failure; stopping too much rain 
and thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
rivers flow according to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
gambling, securing the welfare of cattle and horses, securing large 
gains in trade, stopping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious rites for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of gifts and prohibited priestly services ; preventing bad 
dreams, removing the evil effects of unlucky stars under whose 
influence an infant may have been bom, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of bad omens, molesting an enemy; counteracting the 
molesting influence of the charms of an enemy, performing aus- 
picious rites, securing long life, performing the ceremonies at birth, 
naming, tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage, etc.; per- 
forming funeral rites, warding off calamities due to the disturbance 
of nature, such as rain of dust, blood, etc., the appearance 
of yaksas, rdksasas^ etc., earthquakes, the appearance of comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and moon. 

The above long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
performance of Atharvanic rites gives us a picture of the time when 
these Atharvanic charms were used. Whether all these functions 
were discovered when first the Atharvanic verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained. At present the evidence 
we possess is limited to that supplied by the Kausika-sUtra. Ac- 
cording to the Indian tradition accepted by Sayana the compila- 
tion of the yifAarm-Ferffl was current in nine different collections, 
the readings of which differed more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or sdkhds, were Paippalada, Tanda, Manda, 
Saunaklya, Jajala, Jalada, Brahmavada, Devadar^a, and Carana- 
vaidya. Of these only the Paippalada and Saunaklya recensions 
are available. The Paippalada recension exists only in a single un- 
published Tubingen manuscript first discovered by Roth^. It 
has been edited in facsimile and partly also in print. The Sauna- 
klya recension is what is now available in print. The Saunakiya 
school has the Gopatha-brdhmana as its Brahmana and five 
sUtra works, viz. KauHka^ Vaitdna, Naksatra-kalpa^ Angirasa- 
kalpa and Sdnti-kalpa^\ these are also known as the five kalpas 
{panca-kalpa). Of these the Kausika-sUtra is probably the earliest 
and most important, since all the other four depend upon it®. 
The Nak^atra-kalpa and Sdnti-kalpa are more or less of an astro- 
logical character. No manuscript of the Angirasa-kalpa seems to 
be available; but from the brief notice of Sayana it appears to 

^ Der Atharvaveda in Kashmir by Roth. 

® The Kauiika^sUtra is also known as Sarphitd-vidki and Samhitd-kalpa. The 
three kalpas, Nak^atra. Ahgirasa and ^Snti, are actually Parisi^tas. 

* *tatra Sdkalyena soffihitd-mantrdndffi idntika-pauftikddt^ kamasu yiniyoga'- 
vidhdndt sar/thitd-vidhtr ndma KauHkam Httratfi; tad eva itarair upajlvyatvdt. 
Upodhghdta of SSyana to the Atharva-Veda, p. 25. 
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have been a manual for molesting one’s enemies {abhicara-karma). 
The Vaitdna-sUtra dealt with some sacrificial and ritualistic details. 
The Kausika-sUtra was commented on by Darila, Ke^ava, Bhadra 
and Rudra. The existence of the Carana-vaidya (wandering medical 
practitioners) sdkhd reveals to us the particular idkhd of the 
Atharra-Veda, v/hich probably formed the old Ayur-veda of the 
Atreya-Caraka school, who identified the Atharva-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. The suggestion > contained in the word Carana-vaidya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went about from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interesting^. 


Bones in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

The main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atharva-Veda which deals with curative instructions, and for this 
the Kausika-sUtra has to be taken as the principal guide. Let us 
first start with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Veda^. The 
bones counted are as follows: i. heels {pdrmi, in the dual number, 
in the two feet)^; 2. ankle-bones {gulphau in the dual number)*; 

‘ Is It likely that the word Caraka (literally, a w andercr) had anything to do 
with the itinerant character of Caraka ’s profession as a medical practitioner? 

® Hymns ii. 33 and x. 2 are particularly important in this connection. 

• Caraka also counts one pdr^i for each foot. Hoernle {Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India, p. 128) remarks on the fact, that Caraka means the backward 
and downward projections of the os calcis, that is, that portion of it which can 
be superficially seen and felt, and is popularly known as the heel. The same 
may be the ca.se with the Atharva-Veda. Susruta probably knew the real nature 
of It as a cluster {kurca) \ for in Sdrlra-sthdna vi he speaks of the astragalus os 
kurca-iiras, or head of the cluster, but he counts the parent separately. Hoernle 
suggests that by parent Susruta meant the os calcis, and probably did not 
think that it was a member of the tarsal cluster {kdrcn). It is curious that 
Vagbhata I makes a strange confusion by attributing one pdrfni to each hand 
(Aftdrtga-samgraha, li, 5; also Hoernle, pp. 91-96). 

* Gulpha means the distal processes of the two bones of the leg, known as the 
malleoli. As counted by Caraka and also by Susruta, there are four gulphas. Sec 
Hoernle's comment on Susruta ’s division, Ih^ernle, pp. 81, 82, 102-104. Susruta, 
III. V. ig, has “ tala-kftrca-gulpha-sarrisritdni duia/' which Ualhana explains as tala 
(5 saldhds and the one bone to w'hich they are attached) — h boncs, hlrca -2 bones, 
gulpha — 2 bones. Hoernle misinterpreted Palhana, and, supposing that he spoke 
of two kurcas and two gulphas in the same leg, pointed out a number of incon- 
sistencies and suggested a different reading of the Sui^ruta text. His translation 
of valaya as '‘ornament*’ in this connection is also hardly correct; xalaya prob- 
ably means “circular.” Following Palhana. it is possible that the interpretation 
is that there are tw^o bones in one cluster {kUrca) in each leg, and the tw'u bones 
form one circular bone {valaydsthi) of one gulpha for each leg. If this is accepted, 
much of what Hoernle has said on the point loses its value and becomes h>T>er- 
critical. There are two gulphas, or one in each leg, according as the constituent 
pieces, or the one whole valaydsthi, is referred to. On my interpretation Suiruta 
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3. digits {aAgulayah in the plural number)^; 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones {ucchlaAkhau in the dual number, i.e. of the 
hands and feet)® ; 5. base (pratiftha)^; 6. the knee-caps {affhlvantau 
in the dual)*; 7. the knee-joints {janunoh sandhlf\ 8. the shanks 
(jaAghe in the dual)*; 9. the pelvic cavity (rronf in the dual)’; 
10. the thigh bones (flrfi in the dual)®; ii. the breast bones 

knew of only two bones as forming the kUrca^ and there is no passage in Su^ruta 
to show that he knew of more. The os calcis would be the pdrpii^ the astragalus, 
the karca-Htas^ the two malleoli bones and the two gulpha bones. 

^ Both Caraka and Su^ruta count sixty of these phalanges (p&ni-paddtiguli) ^ 
whereas their actual number is fifty-six only. 

* Caraka counts these metacarpal and metatarsal bones {pdni-pdda~ialdkd) as 
twenty, the actual number. Su^ruta collects them under tala, a special term used 
by him. His combined tala-kQrca-gulpha includes all the bones of the hand and 
foot excluding the arkguli bones (phalanges). 

” Caraka uses the term pdm-pdda~ialdkddki^phdna, Yfijfiavalkya, sthdna, and 
Susruta, kUrca. Caraka seems to count it as one bone. Korea means a network 
of (i) flesh (mdmifl), (2) sird,( 2 ) sndyu,( 4 )honcs(md?hsa-sird- 5 ndyv-astki-jdldm). 
All these four kinds of network exist in the two joints of the hands and feet. 

* Hoemle remarks that in the Atharva-Veda apphlvat and jdnu are synony- 
mous; but the text, X. 2. 2, seems clearly to enumerate them separately. The 
apthlvat is probably the patella bone. Caraka uses the terms jdnu and kapdlikdf 
probably for the knee-cap (patella) and the elbow pan (kapdlikd). Kapdlikd 
means a small shallow basin, and this analogy suits the construction of the elbow 
pan. Susruta uses the term kOrpara (elbow pan), not in the ordinary list of 
bones in Sdrlra, v. 19, but at the time of counting the marma in ibid. vi. 25. 

^ This seems to be different from afthivat (patella). 

** The tibia and the hbula in the leg. Caraka, Bhela, Susruta and Vagbhafa I 
describe this organ rightly as consisting of two bones. The Atharva-Veda justly 
describes the figure made bv them as being a fourfold frame having its ends 
closely connected together (catuffayamyujyate samhitdntam) . The corresponding 
two bones of the fore-arm {aratni) — radius and ulna — are correctly counted by 
Caraka. Curiously enough, Suiruta does not refer to them in the bone-list. The 
bdhii is not enumerated in this connection. 

^ Caraka speaks of two bones in the pelvic cavity, viz. the os innominatum on 
both sides. Modem anatomists think that each os innominatum is composed 
of three different bones: ilium, the upper portion, ischium, the lower part, 
and the pubis, the portion joined to the other innominate bone. The ilium and 
ischium, however, though they are two bones in the body of an infant, become 
fused together as one bone in adult life, and from this point of view the counting 
of ilium and ischium as one bone is justihable. In addition to these a separate 
bhagdsthi is counted by Caraka. He probably considered (as Hoemle suggests) 
the sacrum and coccyx to be one bone which formed a part of the vertebral column. 
By bhagdsthi he probably meant the pubic bone; for Cakrapfini, commenting 
upon bhagdsthi^ describes it ss*' abhimukharft kati-sandhana-kdrakarp tiryag-astki” 
(the cross bone which binds together the haunch bones in front). Susruta, 
however, counts five bones : four in the guda, bhaga, nitamba and one in the trika. 
Nitamba corresponds to the two sroni-phalaka of Caraka, bhaga to the bhagdsthi, 
or pubic bone, guda to the coccyx and trika to the triangular bone sacrum. 
Susruta ’s main difference from Caraka is this, that, w'hile the latter counts the 
sacrum and coccyx as one bone forming part of the vertebral column, the former 
considers them as two bones and as separate from the vertebral column. V&gbhafa 
takes trika and guda as one bone, but separates it from the vertebral column. 

® Caraka, Susruta and V&gbhata I count it correctly as one bone in each leg. 
Caraka calls it Qru-nalaka. 
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{urasy ; 1 2 . the windpipe {gtivah in the plural)^ ; 1 3 . the breast (stanau 
in the dual)’ ; 14. the shoulder-blade (Jkaphodau in the dual)* ; 1 5 . the 
shoulder-bones (skandhdn in the plural)’; 16. the backbone (prfflh 

^ Caraka counts fourteen bones in the breast. Indian anatomists counted 
cartilages as new bones (tarurm astki). There are altogether ten costal cartilages 
on either side of the sternum. But the eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages are 
attached to the seventh. So, if the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages 
are considered as a single bone, there are altogether seven bones on either side 
of the sternum. This gives us the total number of fourteen which Caraka counts. 
The sternum was not counted by Caraka separately. With him this was the 
result of the continuation of the costal cartilages attached to one another without 
a break. Susruta and VSgbhata I curiously count eight bones in the breaslj, and 
this can hardly be accounted for. Hoernle’s fancied restoration of the t^n of 
Susruta does not appear to be proved. Ysjhavalkya, however, counts sevenKen, 
i.e. adds the sternum and the eighth costal cartilage on either side to Carwa's 
fourteen bones, which included these three. Hoernle supposes that Yfijjfia- 
valkya’s number was the real reading in Susruta ; but his argument is hai^ly 
convincing. 

* The windpipe is composed of four parts, viz. larynx, trachea, and two 
bronchi. It is again not a bone, but a cartilage; but it is yet counted as a bone 
by the Indian anatomists, e.g. Caraka calls it ”jatru** and Susruta *' karifha- 
nddl'^ Hoemle has successfully shown that the vtoid jatru was used in medical 
books as synonymous with windpipe or neck generally. Hoemle says that 
originally the word denoted cartilaginous portions of the neck and breast (the 
windpipe and the costal cartilages), as we read in the Satapatha-hrahmana: 
**tasmQd imd ubhayatra parsavo baddhdh klkas&su ca jatrupu** (the nbs are 
fastened at either end, exteriorly to the thoracic vertebrae and interiorly to the 
costal cartilages — jatru). In medical works it means the cartilaginous portion 
of the neck, i.e. the windpipe (Caraka), and hence is applied either to the neck 
generally or to the stemo-clavicular articulation at the base of the neck (Susruta). 
It is only as late as the sixth or seventh century a.d. that, ow^ng to a misinter- 
pretation of the anatomical terms sandhi and amsa, it was made to mean clavicle. 
See Hoemle ’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. i68. 

* Pdrivayos catur-virfisatih pdrsvayos tdvanti ccdva sthdlakdni tdvanti caiva 
sthdlakdrhuddm/’ i.e. there are twenty-four bones in the pdriva (ribs), twenty- 
four sthdlakas (sockets), and twent>'-four sthdlakdrhudas (tubercles). Susruta 
speaks of there being thirty-six nbs on cither side. A rib consists of a shaft 
and a head ; at the point of junction of these two parts there is a tubercle which 
articulates with the transverse process of corresponding vertebrae, and probably 
this tubercle is arbuda.*' There arc, no doubt, twenty-four ribs. The sthdlakas and 
arbudas cannot properly be counted as separate bones; but, even if they are 
counted, the total numl^r ought to be 68 bones, as Hoemle points out, and not 
72, since the two lowest have no tubercles. 

* Kaphoifa probably means scapula or shoulder-blade. Caraka uses the 
word aifisa-phalaka, Caraka uses two other terms, ak^aka (collar-bone) and arpsa. 
This word arnsa seems to be a wrong reading, as Hoemle points out; for in 
reality there are only two bones, the scapula and the collar-bone. But could it 
not mean the acromion process of the scapula? Though Susruta omits the 
shoulder-blade in the counting of bones in Sdtdra, v. (for this term is ak^aka- 
soffijtie), yet he distinctly names orjua-phalaka in Sdrira, vi. 27, and describes 
it as triangular (irika-safpbaddhe ) ; and this term has been erroneously interpreted 
as gflvdyd aifisa-dvayasya ca yah samyogas ta trikah by Palhapa The junction 
of the collar-bone with the neck cannot be called trika. 

^ Caraka counts fifteen bones in the neck. According to modem anatomists 
there arc, however, only seven. He probably counted the transverse processes 
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in the plural)^; 17. the collar-bones (amsau in the dual)^; 18. the 
brow (lalSfa) ; 19. the central facial bone {kakattkaf\ 20. the pile 
of the jaw {hanu-cityay ; 21 . the cranium with temples {kapalamy. 

and got the number fourteen, to which he added the vertebrae as constituting 
one single bone. 

Su^ruta counts nine bones. The seventh bone contains spinous and transverse 
processes and was probably therefore counted by him as three bones, which, 
together with the other six, made the total number nine. 

1 Caraka counts forty-three bones in the vertebral column {prfpha-gatdsthi), 
while the actual number is only twenty-six. Each bone consists of four parts, 
viz. the body, the spinous process, and the two transverse processes, and Caraka 
counts them all as four bones. Su4ruta considers the body and the spinous 
process as one and the two transverse processes as two ; thus for the four bones 
of Caraka, Su4ruta has three. In Caraka the body and the spinous process of 
the twelve thoracic vertebrae make the number twenty-four; the five lumbar 
vertebrae (body -h spine + two trans verses) make twenty. He adds to this the 
sacrum and the coccyx as one pelvic bone, thus making the number forty-five ; 
with Su^ruta we have twelve thoracic vertebrae, six lumbar vertebrae, twelve 
transverses, i.e. thirty bones. The word klkasa (A.V. n. 33 . 2) means the whole of 
the spinal column, anukya (A.V. 11. 33. 2) means the thoracic portion of the 
spine, and udara the abdominal portion. 

* Both Caraka and Su^ruta call this ak^aka and count it correctly as two 
bones. CakrapApi describes it as ** ak^a-vivakfakau jatru-sandheh kdakau^* (they 
are called akfaka because they are like two beams — the fastening-pegs of the 
junction of the neck-bones). 

Su^ruta further sp>eaks of at/ua^plfha (the glenoid cavity into which the head 
of the humerus is inserted) as a samudga (casket) bone. The joint of each of the 
anal bones, the pubic bone and the hip bone (mtamba) is also described by him 
as a samudga. This is the '‘acetabulum, or cotyloid cavity, in which the head 
of the femur, is lodged " (Suiruta^ Sdflra, v. 27, arfisa-pJtha-guda-bhaga-mtambe^ 
samudgdh). 

” Laidpa is probably the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brow and kakdfikd 
the lower portion, comprising the body of the superior maxillary together with 
the molar and nasal bones. Caraka counts the two molar (ganda-kUpd), the two 
nasal, and the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brows as forming one continuous 
bone (ekdsthi ndsikd-ganda-kQpa-laldpam). 

* According to Caraka, the lower jaw only is counted as a separate bone 
(ekarpi hanv-astki), and the two attachments are counted as two bones (dve 
hanu-mQla-bandhane). Susruta, however, counts the upper and the lower jaws as 
two bones (hanvor dve). Though actually each of these bones consists of two 
bones, they are so fused together that they may be considered as one, as was 
done by Susruta. Caraka did not count the upper jaw, so he counted the sockets 
of the teeth (dantolukhala) and the hard palate (tdlupaka). Susruta ’s counting of 
the upper hanu did not include the palatine process ; so he also counts the tdlu 
(ekarpi tdlum). 

^ Sa^kha is the term denoting the temples, of which both Caraka and 
Susruta count two. Caraka counts four cranial bones {catvdri sirah-kapdldm) and 
Susruta six {iirasi faf). The brain-case consists of eight bones. Of these two are 
inside and hence not open to view from outside. So there are only six bones 
which are externally visible. Of these the temporal bones have already been 
counted as ^aHkha, thus leaving a remainder of four bones. Susruta divides the 
frontal, parietal and occipital bones into two halves and considers them as 
separate bones, and he thus gets the number six. Both the frontal and occipital 
are really each composed of two bones, which become fused in later life. 

Though the author has often differed from Dr Hoernlc, yet he is highly in- 
debted to his scholarly explanations and criticisms in writing out this particular 
section of this chapter. 
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Organs in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

We have no proofs through which we could assert that the writer 
of the Atharva-Veda verse knew the number of the different bones 
to which he refers ; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones could have been possible without a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forms of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in a state of decay is more than can be decided. Many of the organs 
are also mentioned, such as the heart {hrdaya)^ the lungs {klomaY^ 
the gall-bladder (halikmaY, ^he kidneys {matsnabhydmY ^ the Hver 
{yakna), the spleen (plihan), the stomach and the smaller intes^ne 
{antrehhyah)y the rectum and the portion above '\\.{guddbhyah)y the 

^ Caraka counts kloma as an organ near the heart, but he does not coi^t 
pupphusa. In another place (Cikitsdy xvii. 34) he speaks of kloma as one of tpe 
organs connected with hiccough (hfdayam kloma kanpham ca tdlukam ca samdsriid 
mrdvl sd kfudra-hikveti rtf-ndm sddhyd prakirtitd). Cakrapani describes it as 
pipdsd-sthdna (seat of thirst). But, whatever that may be, since Caraka considers 
its importance in connection with hiccough, and, since he does not mention 
pupphusa (lungs — Maha-vyutpatti, 100), kloma must mean with him the one 
organ of the two lungs. Suiruta speaks of pupphusa as being on the left side 
and kloma as being on the right. Since the two lungs vary in size, it is quite 
possible that Su^ruta called the left lung pupphusa and the right one kloma. 
V&gbha^a I follows Susruta. The Atharva-Veda, Caraka, Susruta, V^ghhafa 
and other authorities use the word in the singular, but in Brhad-dranyaka, i. the 
word klofna is used in the plural number; and Sankara, in commenting on this, 
says that, though it is one organ, it is always used in the plural (mtya-hahu-va- 
candnta). This, however, is evidently erroneous, as all the authorities use the 
word in the singular. His description of it as being located on the left of the 
heart {yaktc ca klomdnas ca hrdayasyddhastad dakpinottarau mamsa-khandau, Br. 
I. I, commentar>^ of Sankara) is against the verdict of Susruta, who places it on 
the same side of the heart as the liver. The Bhdva-prakdsa describes it as the root 
of the veins, where water is borne or secreted. That kloma was an organ which 
formed a member of the system of respiratory organs is further proved by its 
being often associated with the other organs of the neighbourhood, such as the 
throat (ka^pha) and the root of the palate (tdlu-mula). Thus Caraka says, " udaka- 

vahdndffi srotasdrfi tdlu-mQlarpi kloma ca Jihvd-tdlv-oppha-kanpha-kloma-sofam 

. . .dfppvd" (Vimdna, v. 10). Sdrhgadhara, i. v. 45, however, describes it as a gland 
of watery secretions near the liver (jala-vdhi-hrd-mulam trpta-tchddanakafji 
tilam). 

’ This word does not occur in the medical literature. Sfiyana describes it as 
etat-saifijnakdt tat-sarpbandhdt marpisa-pinda-viiepdt" This, however, is quite 
useless for identification. Weber thinks that it may mean *'gair' (Indische 
Studien, 13, 206). Macdonell considers it to be “some particular intestine*’ 
{Vedic Index, vol. ii, p. 500). 

* Sayana paraphrases matsndbhy&m as vfkydbhydm. Caraka ’s reading is 
vukka. S&yana gives an alternative explanation : “ matsndbhydm ubhaya-pdriva- 
sarpibandhabhyam vf'kydbhydift tat^samlpa-stha-pittddhdra-pdtrdbhydm/' If this 
explanation is accepted, then matsnd would mean the two sacs of pitta (bile) near 
the kidneys. The two matsnds in this explanation would probably be the gall 
bladder and the pancreas, which latter, on account of its secretions, was probably 
considered as another pittddhdra. 
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larger intestine {vanisthu, explained by Sayana as sthavir antra), the 
abdomen {udara)^ the colon (pldii)^, the umbilicus {ndbhi), the 
marrow {majjdhhyah), the veins {sndvahhyah) and the arteries 
(dhamanibhyah)^. Thus we see that almost all the important organs 
reported in the later Atreya-Caraka school or the Susruta school 
were known to the composers of the Atharvanic hymns^. 

Bolling raises the point whether the Atharva- Veda people knew 
the difference between the iird and the dhamani, and says, “The 
apparent distinction between veins and arteries in i. 17. 3 is offset 
by the occurrence of the same words in vii. 35. 2 with the more 
general sense of ‘internal canals’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc. — 
showing how vague were the ideas held with regard to such 
subjects*.’’ But this is not correct; for there is nothing in i. 17. 3 
which suggests a knowledge of the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modern sense of the terms, such as is not found in 
VII. 35. 2. The sukta i. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn was to be uttered. In i . 17. i it is said, “ Those birds 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which are constantly flowing should remain dispirited, like 
daughters without a brother^.’* Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, i. 17.2, says that it is a prayer to dhamanis. This verse runs 
as follows: “Thou (Sayana says ‘thou izra’) of the lower part, 
remain (i.e. ‘cease from letting out blood,’ as Sayana says), so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou of the middle part, so thou 

^ Pldsi '\^ paraphrased by Sayana as ** bahu-cchidran mala-pdtrdC' {x\\t vessel 
of the excreta with many holes). These holes are probably the orifices of the 
glands inside the colon {mala-patra) . The Satapatha-brdhmana, xii. 9. i. 3 
enumerates all these organs as being sacred to certain gods and sacrificial 
instruments — hrdayam evdsyaindrah puroddiah, yakrt sdxjitrah, klomd vdrunah, 
matme evdsy^vattham ca pdtram audumbaram ca pittam naiyagrodham antrdni 
sthdiyah gudd updiaydni syena-pdtre ptlhasandi ndbhih kumhho vani^thuh pldiih 
idtdtrnnd tad yat sd bahudhd vitrnnd hJiavati tasmdt pldsir bahudhd vikrttah. 
Vastt, or bladder, is regarded as the place where the urine collects (A.V. i. 3. 6). 

“ Siyana says that sndva means here the smaller sirds and dhanianl the thicker 
ones (the arteries) — siiksmdh sirdh sndva-sabdena uryante dhamani-sabdena 
sthuldh (A.V, II. 33). 

“ A.V. X, 9 shows that probably dissection of animals was also practised. 
Most of the organs of a cow are mentioned. Along with the organs of human 
beings mentioned above two other organs are mentioned, viz. the pericardium 
ipurltat) and the bronchial tubes {saha~kanihikd). A.V. x. 9. 15. 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ “ Diseases and medicine; Vedic.’* 

® Sftyana paraphrases bird as sird and describes it as a canal (nddl) for carrying 
blood (rajo^vahana-nddyah) , and the epithet “ lohita^vdsasah'' as either “ wearing 
red garment” or ” red,” or ” the receptacle of blood ” (rudhirasya nivdsa-bhutdh). 
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small, 80 thou the big dhamant^" In the third verse both the 
hiras and dhamanis are mentioned. “These in the middle were 
formerly (letting out blood) among a hundred dhamanis ^d 
thousands of hiras (and after that) all the other {nadis) were playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood) . 

VII. 35 is for stopping the issue of a woman who is an enemy. The 
third verse says, “ I close with a stone the apertures of a hundred 
hiras and a thousand dhamanis." Sayana, in explaining this ve«e, 
says that the hiras are fine nadis inside the ovary ^arbha- 
dharanartham antar-avasthitah suksmdya nadyah) and the dhan^nts 

Ae thicker rormd the «V^J'»4'JJj"The 

sayasya avastambhmg those of i. 17 is that here 

difference dhamanis a thousand, whereas in the 

are ^^l^^dhamanis were said to be a hundred and the Hrds a 
l^and. But, if Sayana ’s interpretation is accepted, the dhamanis 
still appear as the bigger channels and the Hrds as the finer ones. 
Nadi seems to have been the general name of channels. But 
nowhere in the Atharva^Veda is there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modem sense 
of the terms was known at the time. In A.V. i. 3 . 6 we hear of two 
nadis called gavinyau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder®. The gods of the eight quarters and other gods are 
said to have produced the foetus and, together with the god of de- 
livery (Susa), facilitated birth by loosening the bonds of the womb^. 

* The previous verse referred to hrds as letting out blood, whereas this verse 
refers to dhamanis as performing the same function. S 3 yana also freely para- 
phrases dhamam as hrd (mahs mahaU sthUlatard dhamanih sird tiffhdd it ti^fhaty 
eva, anena prayogena nivrtta-rudhira^srdvd avatifphatdm). 

^ Here both the dhamani and the hird are enumerated. Sflyana here says 
that dhamanis are the important nddu in the heart (hjrdaya-gatdndm pradhdna^ 
nddlndm), and birds or sirds are branch nddls (Hrdndrfi idkhd~nd 4 lndm). The 
number of dhamanis, as here given, is a hundred and thus almost agrees with 
the number of nddls in the heart given in the Kapha Upanipad, vi. 16 (iatarfi 
caikd ca h^dayasya nddyah). 

The Praina Upanifod, 111. 6 also speaks of a hundred nddls, of which there 
are thousands of branches. 

’ antrehhyo vinirgatasya mUtrasya mUtrdiaya-prdpti-sddhane pdrh)a^dvaya- 
sthe nadyau gaxdnyau ity ucyete. S&yana's Bhdfya. In 1. 11. 5 two nd 4 is called 
gatdnikd are referred to and are described by Sftyana as being the two 
nddls on the two sides of the vagina controlling delivery {gatlmke yoneh 
pdrhja-vartinyau nirgamana-pratibandkike nddyau — Sayapa). In one passage 
(A.V. 11. 12. 7) eight dhamanis called manya are mentioned, and Saya^ia says 
that they are near the neck. A nddl called hkatdvatl, on which strangury 
depends, is mentioned in A.V. i. 17. 4. 

* Another goddess of delivery, is also invoked. 
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The term jarayu is used in the sense of placenta, which is said to 
have no intimate connection with the flesh and marrow, so that 
when it falls down it is eaten by the dogs and the body is in no 
way hurt, A reference is found to a first aid to delivery in ex- 
panding the sides of the vagina and pressing the two gavinikd 
nadis^. The sndvas (tendons) are also mentioned along with dha~ 
manis, and Sayana explains them as finer sirds {suksmdh sirdh 
sndva-sabdenaucyante). The division of dhamanis. Hr as and sndvas 
thus seems to have been based on their relative fineness: the 
thicker channels (nddis) were called dhamanis, the finer ones were 
called iirds and the still finer ones sndvas. Their general functions 
were considered more or less the same, though these probably 
differed according to the place in the body where they were 
situated and the organs with which they were associated. It 
seems to have been recognized that there was a general flow of 
the liquid elements of the body. This probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas^ as we get it in the Caraka-samhitd, and which will 
be dealt with later on. Thus A.V. x. 2. 1 1 says, “who stored in him 
floods turned in all directions moving diverse and formed to flow 
in rivers, quick (tivrd), rosy {arund), red (lohini), and copper dark 
{tamra-dhUmrd), running all ways in a man upward and down- 
ward? ” This clearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body. The semen, again, is conceived as the thread 
of life which is being spun out*. The intimate relation between the 
heart and the brain seems to have been dimly apprehended. Thus 
it is said, “together with his needle hath Atharvan sewn his head 
and heart*.” The theory of the vdyuSj which we find in all later 
literature, is alluded to, and the prdna, apam^ vydna and satndna 
2LTe mentioned*. It is however difficult to guess what these prarui^ 
apdna^ etc. exactly meant. In another passage of the Atharvd- 
Veda we hear of nine prdmis {nava prdndn navahhih sarnmimite)^ 
and in another seven prdrjm are mentioned*. In another passage 

^ vi it hhinadmi vi yomift vigavlmke, A.V. i. ii. 5. 

‘ Ko asmin veto nyadadkdt tantur dtayatSm iti (Who put the semen in him, 
saying, Let the thread of life be spun out? A.V. x. 2. 17). 

• MUrdhdnam asya sanufvydtharvd hrdayarfi ca yat (A.V. X. 2. 26). See 
also Griffith’s translations. 

• Ko asmin prdf^m avayat ko apdnarfi vydnam u samdnam asmin ko deve 'dhi 

Hsrdya (Who has woven prdnaf apdna, vydna and samdna into him and 

which deity is controlling him? A.V. x. 2. 13). 

• Sapta prdndn a^pau manyas (or majjjnas) tdms te vricdmi brahma^ (A.V. ii. 
12. 7). The Taittiffya^brdhma^a, i. 2. 3. 3 refers to seven prdjuu, sapta vai 

19-2 
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we hear of a lotus with nine gates {nava-dvaram) and covered 
with the three gunas^. This is a very familiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doors of the senses, 
and the comparison of the heart with a lotus is also very common. 
But one of the most interesting points about the passage is that 
it seems to be a direct reference to the guna theory, which re- 
ceived its elaborate exposition at the hands of the later Sarnkhya 
writers: it is probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
we have stated above, the real functions of the prdna^ etc. were 
not properly understood ; prana was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to be beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Brahmanas and the Ksattriyas, truth and falser 
hood, the past and the future^. A prayer is made to prana and 
apdna for protection from death {prdndpdnau mrtyor md pdtam 
svdhd)^. In A.V. iii. 6. 8 manas and citta are separately mentioned 
and Sayana explains manas as meaning antahkarana, or inner 
organ, and citta as a particular state of the manas {mano-vrtti- 
vtsesetm), as thought^. Here also the heart is the seat of conscious- 
ness. Thus in a prayer in ill. 26. 6 it is said, “ O Mitra and Vanina, 
take away the thinking power (citta) from the heart (hrt) of this 
woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control^.” The q/Vw with which we are familiar in later medical 
works of Caraka and others is mentioned in A.V. ii. 18, where 


sirsanydh prdndh. Af^ain a reference to the seven senses is found in A.V. x. 2. 6: 
kah sapta khard vitatarda iirfani. In A.V. xv. 15, 16. 17 seven kinds of prana, 
apdna and vyana are described. These seem to serve cosmic functions. The 
seven prdr^ are agni, dditya, candramdh, pavamdna, dpah, pasavah and prajdh. 
The seven apdnas are paurnamdsl, oftakd, amdvdsyd, iraddhd, dlkfd, yajna and 
dakfind. The seven kinds of vydna are bhumi, antarik^am, dyauh, nakfatrdni, 
riavah, drtavdh and samvatsardh. 

^ pundarlkam nava-dvaram tribhir gunebhir dvr tarn 

tasmin yad ya^am dtmurwat tad vai Brahma -tddo vidtth. 

(Those who know Brahman know that bein^ to be the self which resides in the 
lotus flower of nine i^ates covered by the three gitnas. A.V. x. K. 43.) The nddls 
tdd, pingald and sufutnnd, which figure so much in the later Fanfric works, do 
not appear in the Alharva-Veda. No reference to prdrwydma appears in the 
Atharxfa-Veda. 

- A.V. II. 15. 

’ Ibid. II. 16. 1. Prdrm and apdna arc asked in another passage to enter a 
man as bulls enter a cov/^shed. SSyana calls prana, apdna sariras-dhdraka*' 
(A.V. HI. 11. 5). I'hcy are also asked not to leave the body, but to bear the limbs 
till old age (iiJ. 11. 6). 

• Manas and citta are also separately counted in A.V. ill. 6. 8. 

‘ "Fhc word dtiinah is sometimes used to mean men of the same ways of 
thinking (ciitinah samdna^citta-yuktdh — SSyana. A.V. 111. 1 j. 5). 
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Agni is described as being ofas and is asked to give ojas to the 
worshipper^. 


Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Veda. 

As we have said above, there is evidence to show that even at 
the time of the Atharva-Veda the practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men had already been going on. Thus the 
verse ii. 9. 3, as explained by Sayana, says that there were hundreds 
of medical practitioners {iatarn hy asya bhisajah) and thousands of 
herbs {sahasram uta viriidkah), but what can be done by these can 
be effected by binding an amulet with the particular charm of this 
verse^. Again (ii. 9. 5), the Atharvan who binds the amulet is 
described as the best of all good doctors (subhisaktama). In vi. 68. 2 
Prajapati, who appears in the Atreya-Caraka school as the original 
teacher of Ayur-veda and who learnt the science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy for the attainment of long 
life^. In the Kausika-sutra a disease is called lifigi, i.e. that which 
has the symptoms (lihga), and medicine {bhaisajya) as that which 
destroys it {upatdpa), Darila remarks that this upatdpa-karma 
refers not only to the disease, but also to the symptoms, i.e. a 
bhaisajya is that which destroys the disease and its symptoms*. In 
the Atharva-Veda itself only a few medicines are mentioned, such 

jangida (xix. 34 and 35), gulgulu (xix. 38), kustha (xix. 39) and 
sata-vdra (xix. 36), and these are all to be Msed as amulets for pro- 
tection not only from certain diseases, but also from the witchcraft 
(krtyd) of enemies. The effect of these herbs was of the same 
miraculous nature as that of mere charms or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

' Ojo* sy ojo me ddh svdhd (A.V. il. xviii. x). Sayana, in explaining ojah, 
says, ** ojah 'sar^ra-slhiti-hdranam oftamo dhatuh,'* He quotes a passage as being 
spoken by the teachers (dedryaik): ksetrajnasya tad ojas tu kevaldsraya i^yate 
yatkd snehah pradtpasya yathdbkram asam^ttrisah” (Just as the lamp depends on 
the oil and the lightning on the clouds so the ojah depends on the k^hetra-jna 
(selO alone). 

^ Satoffi yd bhefqjdm te sahasrant samgatdm ca 

ireffham dsrdva-bhefojaT^ vasiftham roga-ndsanam. 

(Oh sick person! you may have applied hundreds or thousands of medicinal 
herbs ; but this charm is the best specific for stopping hemorrhage. A.V, vi. 45-2.) 
Here also, as in ii. 9. 3, the utterance of the charm is considered to be more 
efficacious than the application of other herbs and medicines. Water was often 
applied for washing the sores (vi. 57. 2). 

• Cihtsatu Pregdpatir dtrghdyutvdya cakftise (vi. 68. 2). 

* D&rila’a comment on the KauHka-siitra, 25. 2. 
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in the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hymns which appear as pure charms the KanHka- 
sutra directs the application of various medicines either internally 
or as amulets. The praise of Atharvan as physician par excellence 
and of the channs as being superior to all other medicines pre- 
scribed by other physicians seems to indicate a period when most 
of these Atharvanic charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing with the practice of ordinary physicians with 
the medicinal herbs. The period of the Kaulika-sUtra was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and they were being administered along with Ae 
usual Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage of recon- 
ciliation between the drug system and the charm system. T)[ie 
special hymns dedicated to the praise of certain herbs, such i^s 
jangida, kustha, etc., show that the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculous lines in which the 
charms operated. On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the influence of the Atharva-Veda and came to regard it 
as the source of their earliest authority. Even the later medical 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
operating in a supernatural and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, vi. i. 39 directs that the herbs should be plucked according 
to the proper rites (yatha-vidht), and Cakrapani explains this by 
saying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed {mangala-devatdrcanadi-purvakam)\ in vi. i. 77 a 
compound of herbs is advised, which, along with many other 
virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
{adrsyo hhutandm bhavati) ; miraculous powders are ascribed to the 
fniit dmalaka (Emblic Myrobalan), such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year, drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gayatri verse, 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Pausa (January), Magha (February), or Phalguna (March), after 
fasting for three days, he should enter an amalaka garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat (japan) the name of Brahman till the dmalaka attains im- 
mortalizing virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides in 
the dmalaka ; and, if he should eat those dmalakas, then the goddess 
SrT, the incarnation of the Vedas, appears in person to him {svayam 
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casyopaiifthantt hir vedavdhya-rUpinl, vi. 3. 6). In vi. i. 80 it is 
said that the rasayana medicines not only procure long life, but, if 
they are taken in accordance with proper rites (yatha-vidht), a man 
attains the immortal Brahman. Again in vi. i. 3 the word prayai- 
citta (purificatory penance) is considered to have the same meaning 
as ausadha or bhefaja. The word bhefaja in the Atharva-Veda 
meant a charm or an amulet which could remove diseases and 
their symptoms, and though in later medical literature the 
word is more commonly used to denote herbs and minerals, 
either simple or compounded, the older meaning was not aban- 
doned^. The system of simple herbs or minerals, which existed 
independently of the Atharva-Veda, became thus intimately con- 
nected with the system of charm specifics of the Atharva-Veda \ 
whatever antagonism may have before existed between the two 
systems vanished, and A3rur-veda came to be treated as a part of 
tUne Atharva-Veda^. Prajapati and Indra, the mythical physicians 
of the Atharva-Veda, came to be regarded in the Atreya-Caraka 
school as the earliest teachers of Ayur-veda®. 

Bloomfield arranges the contents of the Atharva-Veda in 
fourteen classes: i. Charms to cure diseases and possession by 
demons (bhaisajyam) ; 2. Prayers for long life and health (ayu^dnt ) ; 
3. Imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies {abhicdri- 

^ The A.V. terms are bhefajam (remedy), bhe^ajl (the herbs), and bhefajlh 
(waters). The term bhaifajya appears only in the Kausika and other sUtras and 
Brahmarias. Bloomfield says that the existence of such charms and practices 
is guaranteed moreover at least as early as the Indo- Iranian (Aryan) period by 
the stems hae^asia and baefozya (manthra bae^aza and bae^azya; haoma baesazya)^ 
and by the pre-eminent [)osition of water and plants in all prayers for health 
and long life. Adalbert Kuhn has pointed out some interesting and striking re- 
semblances between Teutonic and Vedic medical charms, especially in connection 
with cures for worms and fractures. These may perhaps be mere anthropological 
coincidences, due to the similar mental endowment of the two peoples. But it 
is no less likely that some of these folk-notions had crystallized in prehistoric times, 
and that these parallels reflect the continuation of a crude Indo-European folk- 
lore that had survived among the Teutons and Hindus. See Bloomfleld’s The 
Atharva-Veda and Gopatha-Brdhmana, p. 58, and Kuhn's Zeitschrift fur 
vergUichende Sprachforschung, Xlii. pp, 49-74 and 1 13-157. 

* The Atharva-Veda itself speaks (xix. 34. 7) of herbs which were current in 
ancient times and medicines which were new, and praises the herb jaftgida as 
being better than them all — na tvd pOrva ofadhayo na tvd taranti yd navdh. 

® A.V. VI. 68. 2 — Cikitsatu prajdpatir dlrghdyutvdya cak^ase\ ibid, xix. 35.1 — 
Indrasya ndma grhnanto ffoyaff jadgi 4 am dadan (The r^ gave jangida^ uttering 
the name of Indra). This line probably si^gested the story in the Caraka-samhitdt 
that Indra firs: instructed the in Ayur-veda. See ibid. xi. vin. 23 — yan 
rndtah rathakritam canflarn veda bhe^ajaffi tad indro apsu prdveiayat tad dpo datta 
bhefajam. The immortalizing medicine which Mfitali (the charioteer of Indra) 
bought by selling the chariot was thrown into the waters by Indra, the master of 
the chariot. Rivers, give ua back that medicine ! 
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kdni and krtyd~pratiharandni)\ 4. Charms pertaining to women 
(stri’karmdni)] 5. Charms to secure harmony, influence in the 
assembly, and the like (saumanasydni); 6. Charms pertaining to 
toy dhy (raja-karmani); 7. Prayers and imprecations in the interest 
of Brahmins; 8. Charms to secure property and freedom from 
danger (pausfikdnt) ; 9. Charms in expiation of sin and defilement 
{prdyakittdni) ; 10. Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns ; 1 1 . Ritual- 
istic and general hymns; 12. The books dealing with individual 
themes (books 13-18); 13. The twentieth book; 14. The kuntdpa 
hymns^ ; of these we have here to deal briefly with i , 2, 3, 4 and 9, 
more or less in the order in which they appear in the Atharv^-V eda . 
A.V. I. 2 is a charm against fever (jvara), diarrhoea (atisdra), 
diabetes (atimutra)^ glandular sores (nddi-vrana) ; a string i^ade of 
?nunja grass is to be tied, the mud from a field or ant-hill i^ to be 
drunk, clarified butter is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
and penis and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. The disease dsrdva, 
mentioned in this hymn, is explained by Sayana as meaning diabetes 
{mutrdtisdray^, 1.3 is a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
{mutra-purisa-niTodha). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
patient is to be made to drink either earth from a rat’s hole 
{mukka-mrttikd), a pQiikd plant, curd, or saw-dust from old wood, 
or he is to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow; a fine 
iron needle was to be passed through the urinal canal. This is 
probably the earliest stage of what developed in later times as 
the vasti‘kriyd^. I. 7 and i. 8 are charms for driving away evil 
spirits, yatudhanas and kimidins, when a man is possessed by them. 
I. 10 is a charm for dropsy {jalodara): a jugful of water con- 
taining grass, etc. is to be sprinkled over the body of the patient. 
I. II is a charm for securing easy delivery, i. 12 is a charm for 
all diseases arising from disturbance of vdta, pitta dnAMesman — 
fat, honey and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Head- 
disease {iirsakti) and cough {kdsa) are specially mentioned, i. 17 

* Mr BlcK)mficId 8 The Atharva-Veda and^iJopaiha-Breikmarin, p. 57. 

* Hloomfitrld says that asrdva means atudra or diarrhoea (ihtd. p, 59). The 
same phvsjcal applications for the same diseases are directed in A.V. 11, 3. 
Asrm a denotes any disease which is associated with any kind of diseased ejection, 
'rhus in 11.3. 2 Sayana says that Asrdva means atUArdtimUtfa-nddi-vranAdayah. 

* Fra te bfunadmi mehanarf^ vartwarfi veianfyA iva evd te mGtrarft muptaidm 
bahir hdi iti sarvakam (I open your urinal path like a canal through which the 
waters rush. So may the urine come out with a whizzing sound — A.V. 1. 3, 7). 
All the verses of the hymn ask the urine to come out with a whizzing sound. 
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is a charm for stopping blood from an injury of the veins or 
arteries or for stopping too much hemorrhage of women. In the 
case of injuries a handful of street-dust is to be thrown on the 
place of injury or a bandage is to be tied with sticky mud^. i. 22 
is a charm against heart-disease and jaundice — Chairs of a red cow 
are to be drunk with water and a piece of a red cow’s skin is to 
be tied as an amulet. It is prayed that the red colour of the sun 
and the red cow may come to the patient’s body and the yellow 
colour due to jaundice may go to birds of yellow colour, i. 23, 
which mentions kilasa or kustha (white leprosy) of the bone, flesh 
and skin and the disease by which hairs are turned grey {palita)^ 
is a charm against these^. The white parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow-dung, bhrnga-rdja^ haridra indravarunl 
and nilikd until they appear red. The black medicines applied 
are asked to turn the white parts black, i. 25 is a charm against 
takman^ or fever — the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in which a red-hot iron axe has been immersed. The descrip- 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
{slid) and a burning sensation (ioa). Three types of this fever 
are described: that which came the next day {anyedyuh), the 
second day (ubhayedyuh), or the third day {trtiyakay. It was also 
associated with yellow, probably because it produced jaundice. 
II. 9 and 10 are charms against hereditary (ksetriya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspepsia, etc.* Amulets of arjuna wood, barley, sesamum 
^nd its flower had also to be tied when the charm was uttered®. 
II. 31 is a charm against various diseases due to worms. The priest, 
when uttering this charm, should hold street-dust in his left hand 
and press it with his right hand and throw it on the patient. There 
are visible and invisible worms; some of them are called algandu 
and others ialuna; they are generated in the intestines, head and 

* IV. 12 is also a charm for the same purpose. 

■ VI. 135-137 is also a charm for strengthening the roots of the hair. Kdka- 
mdei with bhp^a-^rdja has to be drunk. 

• Namah Htdya takmane namo rurSya iocife krnomi 

yo anyedyttr uhkayedyur ahhyeti trtlyakdya namo astu takmane. 

See also A.V. vii. 123. 10, where the thiid-day fever, fourth-day fever and 
irregular fcveia are referred to. 

* The word kftMya has been irregularly derived in Panini’s rule, v. 2. 92 
(kfetriyae parakfetre cikitsyah). Commentaries like the Kdhka and the Podfl- 
mafqarl suggest one of its meanings to be ''curable in the body of another 
birth ** {janmdntara-iarire oAftryoA), that is, incurable. I, however, prefer the 
meaning "hereditary," as given hy ^yana in his commentary on A.V. ii. 10. 1, 
as being more fitting and reasonable. 

• Yakpnan is also counted as a kfetfiya disease (11. 10. 6 ). 
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heels ; they go about through the body by diverse ways and cannot 
be killed even with various kinds of herbs. They sometimes reside 
in the hills and forests and in herbs and animals, and they enter 
into our system through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink^. ii. 33 is a charm for rtmowing yaksman 
from all parts of the body. iii. 7. i is a charm for removing all 
hereditary (kseMya) diseases ; the horn of a deer is to be used as 
an amulet, iii. ii is a charm against phthisis {raja~yak$man) — 
particularly when it is generated by too much sex-indulgence ; the 
patient is to eat rotten fish^. iv. 4 is a charm for attaining virility — 
the roots of the kapitiha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the charm is uttered, iv. 6 and 7 are charms against vegetable* 
poisoning — the essence of the krmuka tree is to be drunk, v. 4 is a \ 
charm against fever (takman) and phthisis ; the patient is to take the \ 
herb kusfha with butter when the charm is uttered*, v. ii is a 
charm against fever^. v. 23 is a charm against worms — the patient 
is given the juice of the twenty kinds of roots^. vi. 15 is a charm 
for eye-diseases; the patient has to take various kinds of vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard plant®, vi. 20 is a 
charm against bilious fever {susmino jvarasya) ; it is said to produce 
a great burning sensation, delirium and jaundice, vi. 21 is a charm 
for increasing the hair — the hair is to be sprinkled with a decoction 
of various herbs. VI. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsy 
and jaundice, vi. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck {ganda-maldy . vi. 85 is a charm against consumption 
{rdjay~akpnan)\ vi. 90 for colic pain {sulaY; vi. 105 for cough and 

^ II. 31. 5. I have adopted SSyana’s interpretation. 

* VII. 78 is also a charm for inflammation of the neck (gartifa-mdld) and 
phthisis (yakpna). 

® Ku^tha was believed to be good for the head and the eyes (v. 4. 10). 

* G3ndhSra Mahfivj^a, MufijavSn, and particularly B&lhlka (Balkh), were 
regarded as the home of fever; so also the country of Ahga and Magadha. It 
was accompanied by cold {Hta) and shivering (rurah). It was often attended with 
cough {kdsd) and consumption {valdsa). It attacked sometimes on the third or 
fourth day, in summer or in autumn {iarada), or continued all through the year. 

* This is one of the few cases where a large number of roots were com- 
pounded together and used as medicine along with the charms. 

* Some of the other plants are alasdla, sildfijdld, tdldgalasdld. 

Also VII. 78, where apacit appears as a name for the rnflammation of the 
neck [geda-gandd). Three different types of the disease are described. Apacit is 
at first hannless, but when it grows, it continues more to secrete its discharges, 
like boils on the joints. These boils grow on the neck, the back, the thigh-joint 
and the anus. See further vi. 83, where conch-shell is to be rubbed and applied. 
VIII. 83 is also a charm for it. Blood had to be sucked off the inflamed parts 
by a leech or an iguana (gfha-godkikd). 

* A piece of iron is to be tied as an amulet. 
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other such diseases due to phlegm vi. 109 for diseases of 

the rheumatic type {vata--vyadhi^). vi. 127 is a charm for abscess 
(vidradha), phlegmatic diseases (valdsa) and erysipelatous inflam- 
mation (vtsarpa). Various kinds of visarpa in different parts of the 
body are referred to. Heart-disease and phthisis are also men- 
tioned^. There are said to be a hundred kinds of death (mrtyu) 
(A.V, VIII. 5. 7), which are explained by Sayana as meaning 
diseases such as fever, head-disease, etc. Several diseases are men- 
tioned in IX. 18 — ^first the diseases of the head, sirsakti, strsdmaya, 
karna-sUla and visalpaka, by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouth, then fever proceeding from head 
troubles with shivering and cracking sensations in the limbs. 
Takman^ the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described. Then comes 
consumption ; then come valdsa ^ kdhdbdha of the abdomen, diseases 
of kloma^ the abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines, the visalpa, vidradha^ wind-diseases 
(vdtikdra), alaji and diseases of the leg, knee, pelvis, veins and head . 

Bolling, in his article on diseases and medicine (Vedic) in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics y makes the following remark con- 
cerning the theory of the origin of diseases. “ To be noted however 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of the body 
of three elements, bile, phlegm and wind, does not appear in early 
Atharvan texts. Vdti-krta-ndsani of vi. 44. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not destructive of (diseases) pro- 
duced by the wind in the body (vdti-krta-ndiani), but destructive 
of that which has been made into wind. Evidently, from its asso- 
ciation with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the intestines.” This 
does not seem to me to be correct. The phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning ; Sayana takes it as being composed 
of two words, vdtl (healer by aeration) and krta-ndsani (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease). But, however 
that may be, there are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems to have missed. Thus in i. 12. 3 diseases are divided into 
three classes, viz. those produced by water, by wind, and those 
which are dry — yo abhrajd vdtajdyai ca hwnah^. The phlegm of 
the later medical writers was also considered watery, and the word 

^ Pippah is also to be taken along with the utterance of the cha^. It is 
regarded as the medicine for all attacked by the diseases of the wind 
kftcuya hhefafim). It is also said to cure madness {k^iptasya bhe^ajim). 

* Ctpudru is a medicine for valdsa. Clpudrur abkicak^anam (vi. 127. 2). 

‘ Compare also vdtlkdrasya (ix. 13. 20). 
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abhraja probably suggests the . origin of the theory of phlegm, 
as being one of the upholders and destroyers of the body. The 
word vdtaja means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is regarded as 
a form of fire, is very well described here as iusma^ or dry. Again 
in VI. 109 we have pippab as vdti-krtasya bhesajim. The context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
pippali are those which are considered as being produced by wind 
in later literature; for “madness” {ksipta) is mentioned as a 
vdti-krta disease. The word supna comes from the root to 

dry up, and in slightly modified forms is used to mean a “drying 
up,” “burning,” “strength,” and “fiery.” In one place at least 
it is used to describe the extremely burning sensation of deliricms 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fire^. My own 
conclusion therefore is that at least some Atharvanic people had 
thought of a threefold classification of all diseases, viz. those pro- 
duced by wind, those by water, and those by fire, or those which 
are dry and burning. This corresponds to the later classification 
of all diseases as being due to the three dosas, wind (vdyu)y phlegm 
{kapha or slesma) and bile {pitta). Apart from the ordinary diseases, 
many were the cases of possession by demons and evil spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
are Ydtudhana, Kimidin, Pisdea, Pisdei, Amivd, Dvaydvin, Raksah, 
Magundi, Alimsa, Vatsapa, Paldla, Anupaldla, Sarku, Koka, 
Malimluca, Palijaka, Vavrivdsas, Asresa, Rksagriva, Pramllin, 
Durndmd, Sundmd, Kuksila, Kusula, Kakubha, Srima, Ardya^ 
Karuma, Khalaja, Sakadhumaja, Urunda, Alafmata, Kumbhamuska, 
Sdyaka, Nagnaka, Tahgalva, Pavtnasa, Gandharva, Brahmagraha, 
etc .2 Some of the diseases with their troublous symptoms 
w^ere (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to- 
gether were described as being related as brothers and sisters. 
Diseases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 

^ VI. 20. 4. For other references where the word iu^ma occurs in more or 
less modified forms see i. 12. j, in. 9. 3, iv. 4. 3, iv. 4. 4, v. 2. 4, v. 20. 2, vi. 65. 1, 
VI. 73. 2, IX. 1. 10, 20, IX. 4. 22, etc. 

* .See I. 28. 35» 11. 9* 11. 14, viii. 6. The last passage contains a good descrip- 
tion of some of these l>eings. Inhere were some good spirits which fought with 
evil ones and favoured men, such as Fihga, who preserved the babe at birth and 
chased the amorous Gandharvas as wind chases cloud, vni. 6. 19, 25 says that 
sometimes the higher gods are also found to bring diseases. Thus Takman was 
the son of Varuna (vi. 96. 2) and he produced dropsy (f. 10. 1-4, 11. 10. 1, 
IV. 16. 7, etc.). Paijanya (rain-god) produced diarrhoM, and Agni produced 
fever, headache and cough. 
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and of cattle. There were also the diseases due to sorcery, which 
played a very important part as an offensive measure in Vedic 
India. Many of the diseases were also known to be hereditary 
(ksetriya). From the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
will be found that most of the diseases noted by Caraka existed 
in the Vedic age. 

The view-point from which the Vedic people looked at 
seems to have always distinguished the different diseases from their 
symptoms. Thus the fever was that which produced shivering, 
cold, burning sensation, and the like, i.e. the diagnosis was mainly 
symptomatic. In addition to the charms and amulets, and the 
herbs which were to be internally taken, water was considered to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which praise these qualities of water^. The medicinal pro- 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to water, which 
formed their essence. Charms for snake poisons and herbs which 
were considered to be their antidotes were in use. Scanty 
references to diseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and Brahmanas. But nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the Atharva- Veda^ in medical 
knowledge. Apart from these curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, amulets and medicines for securing long 
life and increasing virility, corresponding to the Rasayana and 
the Vajl-karana chapters of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the way 
of niddna, or causes of diseases, is specified. The fact that there 
existed a threefold classification of diseases, viz. cdthraja, vdtaja and 
susma, should not be interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowledge of the disturbance of these elements operating 
as niddnaras they were understood in later medical literature. The 
three important causes of diseases were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemies, and possession by evil spirits or the anger of certain gods. 

* apsu antar (wirtam apsu bhe/ajam (There is immortality and medicine in 
water— 1. 4. 4). Sec also i. 5. 6. 33. ii. 3, ill. 7- S, iv. 33 . vi. 24- Q*. vi- 24- 2. 

* I'ot a brief survey of these Rg-V^ic and other texts see Bolling’s article 
“ Disease and Medicine (Vedic)” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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The Foetus and the Subtle Body. 

A human body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of the 
live elements, ether, air, fire, water and earth, and it is also the 
seat of consciousness {cetanay. The semen itself is made of the 
four elements, air, fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent 
of it, but becomes connected with it as soon as it issues forth, 
since dkdia or antariksa (ether) is all-pervading. The semen that 
is ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, water and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary ; for dkdsa itself is omnipresent and has no movemen^ of 
its own^; the semen is the product of six kinds of fluids {rasa). 
But the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of tne 
semen of the father and the blood {sonita) of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foetus only when the dtman with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and manas 
(mind — the organ involved in all perception and thought), be- 
comes connected with it by means of its karma. The four 
elements constituting the subtle body of the dtman ^ being the 
general causes of all productions, do not contribute to the essential 
bodily features of the child®. The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (i) the mother’s part — the blood, (2) the 
father’s part — the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are determined by the 
state of mind of the individual in its previous birth. Thus, if 
the previous state of life was that of a god, the mind of the child 


^ garbhas tu khalu antarikfa vdyv^agm~toya-bhi 2 mi-vikdrai cetanddhi^fhdna- 
bhutah. Caraka, iv. 4. 6. 

* vdyv-agm-bhumy-ab^guna-pddavat tat fatfbhyo rasehhyah prabhdvai ca tasya, 
Caraka, iv. 2. 4. dkdsatfi tu yady-api htkre pdnca-bhautike *su tathdpi na purufU’' 
sarirdn mrgatya garbhdsayoffi gacchati^ kintu bhUta-catuffayam eva kriydvad ydti 
dkdsam tu vydpaham eva tatrdgatena iukretm sarftbaddhaffi bhavati. CakrapAi;M*8 
Ayur-veda~dtpikdf iv. 2.4. Suiruta however considers hikra (semen) as possessing 
the qualities of soma^^nd drtava (blood) as possessing the qualities of hre. He says, 
however, that particles of the other bhutas (earth, air and ether, as Palhapa 
enumerates them) are separately associated with them {saumyatfi iukram drtavam 
dgneyam itarefdm apy atra bhutdndrft idnmdhyaifi asiy aiyund viie^ef^ parasparo- 
pakdrdt pardnugrahdt paraspardnupraveidc ca — Suiruta, 111. 3. i), and they 
mutually co-operate together for the production of the foetus. 

* ydm tv dtmani iHkpndni bhutdni dtivdkika^rUpdfji tdni sarva-iddhdrar^tvena 
aviiefa-Mddrfya’-kdrandfati neha boddhavydni. Cakraplli^i’s Ayur-veda^dlpikd, 
TV. 2. 23-27. 
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will be pure and vigorous, whereas, if it was that of an animal, 
it will be impure and dulU. When a man dies, his soul, together 
with his subtle body, composed of the four elements, air, fire, 
water and earth, in a subtle state and manas, passes invisibly into 
a particular womb on account of its karma, and then, when it 
comes into connection with the combined semen and blood of the 
father and mother, the foetus begins to develop*. The semen and 
blood can, however, operate as causes of the production of the 
body only w'hen they come into connection with the subtle body 
transferred from the previous body of a dying being®. Su^ruta 
(ill. I. 16) says that the very subtle eternal conscious principles 
are manifested {ahhivyajyate) when the blood and semen are in 
union {parama-sUkpndi cetandvantah sdsvatd lohita-retasah satmi- 
pdtem abhivyajyante). But later on (iii. 3.4) this statement is 
modified in such a way as to agree with Caraka’s accoimt; for 
there it is said that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
semen and blood along with its subtle elemental body {bh&tdtmand). 
In another passage a somewhat different statement is found 
(Su^ruta, in. 4. 3). Here it is said that the materials of the de- 
veloping foetus are agni, soma, sattva, rajas, tamos, the five senses, 
and the bhutatmd — all these contribute to the life of the foetus 
and are also called the pranas (life)*. Dalhana, in explaining this, 
says that the agni (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power which 
manifests itself in the fivefold functionings of digestion (pacaka), 
viz. brightening of the skin (bhrajaka), the faculty of vision 

^ Teffyri ifUefSd balavanti ydm 

bhavanti mdtd-pitf-karma-jdm 
tdni vyavasyet sadriatva-li^mii 
satvarp, yathdnUham apt xyavasyet, 

Caraka, iv. 2. 27. 

AnUkant prdktandvyavahitd deha^jdtis tena yathdnUham 
iti yo deva^iarirdd avyavadhdnendgatya bhavati sa 
deva-satvo bkdvati, etc. Cakrapfini, l\'. 2. 

* bhUtaU caturbhih sahitah su-sUkfmair 
mano-javo deham upaiti dehdt 
karmdt^makatvdn na tu tasya dfiyarp 

divyaift vind darianam asti rUpam. Caraka, IV. 2. 3. 

® yady apt hikra-rajasi kdrane, tathdpi yadaivdtivdhikaTp sUkfma~bhUta~^pa~ 
^ariraifi prdpnutah, tadaiva te iarfrofp janayatah, ndnyadd. Cakrap&tu> IV. 

2. 36. ’ 

* This bhUtdtmdf i.c. the subtle body together with the soul presiding over 
it, is called by Su^ruta karma-’puru^a. Medical treatment is of this karma^puru^a 
and his body {ia e^a karma^puru^ah cikiuddhikftah — Su^ruta, III. i. 16). Suirute 
(1.1.21) again says, pafica-mahdbhuta^iaflfi~samavdyah pwufa ity ucyate; tasmin 
kriyd so 'dhiithdnam,** (In this science, the term puru^a is applied to the unity 
of five elements and the self (iorlrf), and this is the object of medical treatment.) 
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(dlocaka), coloration of the blood, the intellectual operations and 
the heat operations involved in the formation and work of the 
different constituent elements (dhdtu)^ such as chyle, blood, etc.; 
the soma is the root-power of all watery elements, such as mucus, 
chyle, semen, etc., and of the sense of taste; vdyu represents that 
which operates as the fivefold life-functionings of prdm^ apdna^ 
samanOy uddna^ and vydna. Dalhana says further that sattva^ rajas 
and tamas refer to manas^ the mind-organ, which is a product of 
their combined evolution. The five senses contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood ; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body {bhutdtmd) necessary for evolving the semen- 
blood into life. The third passage introduces, in addition to these, 
the five senses, sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of agni, and vdyu. 
These three powers are more or less of a hypothetical nature, 
absorbing within them a number of functionings and body-consti- 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the three successive 
chapters cannot be satisfactorily explained, except on the supposi- 
tion that Su^ruta’s work underwent three different revisions at 
three different times. VagbhaU the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood are united, the life principle (jiva), being 
moved by manas {mano-javena), tainted, as tlie latter is, with the 
afflictions (klesa) of attachment, etc., comes in touch with it^ 

The doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical works, 
may suitably be compared with the Sarnkhya view. Cakrapani him- 
self, in explaining Caraka-satnhitd, iv. 2. 36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body {diivdhika sariTd) is described in the dgama, and by 
dgama the Sarnkhya dgama is to be underst(K)d {tena agamdd eva 
sdmkhya-darsana-rUpdd dtivdhika-sarirdt). The Sdmkhya-kdrikd 39 
speaks of a subtle body {sUkpna deha) and the body inherited from 

' gate purdne rajasi nave 'vasthate iuddhe garbhasydiaye mdrge ca MJ^tmand 
hikiam auikjrtam avikrtena vdyund preritam anyais ca mohd-bhOtair anugaUmt 
driavena abhimUrckitam anvakfom eva rdgddt-kieia^vaidnuvartind roa-harma* 
coditena mano-javena jHfendbkuarfitrff am garhhdsayam upaydii. Aftddga-saffigraha^ 
If. 2. Indu, in explaining this, says, ** bijdtmand garbha-kdrana-mahd-bhOta- 
svabhdvena . . . s&kpna-svantpaih manas-sahacdribhu lanmdtrdkhyair mahd-bhUtoir 
anugatafji slri-kfetra-prdptyd karma-vaidd driaevena mtsri bhUlam am^aksafp mt/n- 
bhdva-hSna-kdlam eva . . . mano-javena jit^dbhiaaffvtfffam prdpta-saipyogafp 
garbhdsayaffi iuklam upaydti.** His further explanations of the nature of 
applications of the/fva show that he looked up Pataftjali's Ytgjasatras for the 
details of avidyd, etc., and the other kleias. 
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the parents. The sak§ma continues to exist till salvation is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body and at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of mahat, ahamkdra, the eleven senses and the 
five tan-mdtras. On account of its association with the buddhi, 
which bears the impress of virtue, vice, and other intellectual 
defects and accomplishments, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a cloth obtains fragrance through its connection with 
campak flowers of sweet odour; and hence it suffers successive 
rebirths, till the buddhi becomes dissociated from it by the attain- 
ment of true discriminative knowledge. The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body is said to lie in the fact that the buddhi, with the 
ahamkdra and the senses, cannot exist without a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and another birth the buddhi, 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup- 
port^. In the Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhd^a, v. 103, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole body, just as a little flame 
pervades a whole room by its rays®. The Vydsa-bhdsya, in 
refuting the Sainkhya view, says that according to it the citta 
(mind), like the rays of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body that it occupies is bigger or 
smaller®. Vacaspati, in explaining the Yoga view as expounded by 
Vydsa, says that in the Samkhya view the citta is such that it 
cannot, simply by contraction and expansion, leave any body at 
death and occupy another body without intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body {dtivdhika-iarira). But, if the citta cannot itself 
leave a body and occupy another, how can it connect itself with 
a subtle body at the time of death? If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infinite. If it is argued that the citta is connected with such 
a subtle body from beginningless time, then the reply is that such 
a subtle body has never been perceived by anyone {na khalu etad 
adhyaksa-gocaratn) ; nor can it be regarded as indispensably neces- 
sary through inference, since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without the hypothesis of any such body. The citta is all-pervading, 

^ Sdrrtkhya^tattva^kaumuiH, 39, 40, 41. 

* yathd dtpasya sarva*gTha~vydpitve *pi kalikd-kSratvam . , Aathaiva liitga- 
dehasya deha^vydpitvt *py {ififpifpha^p<tnTndifatvam, Sdmkhya-pravacana-hhiifya, 
V. 103. 

* ghaUi-prdsdda-pfiuilpa^kalpaip safikoca-vikdii cittam saftra’panmd^kdra'- 
matram iiy apare pmtipannab^ VyOsa-bhd^a on Patafljali’s Yoga-sUtras, iv. 10. 
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and each soul is associated with a separate citta. Each citta connects 
itself with a particular body by virtue of the fact that its manifes- 
tations {vrtti) are seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading citta of a soul cease to appear in its dying body 
and become operative in a new body that is born. Thus there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body {ativahikatvarn tasya na 
mrsydmahey. 

The Vaisesika also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus described by 
Sridhara in his Nydya-kandali^: “After the union of the father’s 
semen and the mother’s blood there is set up in the atoms consti- 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb, such that their 
old colour, form, etc. become destroyed and new similar qualities 
are produced ; and in this way, through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops; and, when such 
a body is formed, there enters into it the mind (antahkarana), v/hich 
could not have entered in the semen-blood stage, since the mind 
requires a body to support it {na tu sukra-sonitdvasthdydm sari- 
rdsrayatvdn manasah). Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Then, through the unseen power {adr$ta)^ the 
foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into the state of 
atoms, and atoms of new qualities, together with those of the 
food-juice, conglomerate together to form a new body.” According 
to this view the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and re-combination 
involved in the process of the formation of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered this as an im- 
portant question, and it also denies the existence of a subtle body. 
The soul, according to the Nyaya, is all-pervading, and the Mahd- 
bhdrata passage quoted above, in which Yama draws out the purusa 

^ VSeaspati's Tattva-vaisdradI, iv. lo. Reference is made to Mahd^bhdrata, 
111. 296. 17, aiHguftha-rndtrampurufoip wscakarfa yamo baldt. VAcaspaU says that 
purufa is not a physical thin^ and hence it cannot be drawn out of the body. 
It must therefore interpreted in a remote sense as referring to the cessation 
of manifestation of citta in the dying body (na rdsya nifkarfah sambhavati, 
ity aupaedriko vydkhyeyas tathd ca dtei citta$ya ca tutra tatra tffUy-abhdva eva 
nifkarfdrfhah). 

The Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdfya, v. 103, says that the thumb-like purufa 
referred to in Mahd-bhdrata, ill. 296, 17, which Yama drew from the body of 
Satyavin, has the size of the subtle body (linga-deha). 

* Nyaya^kandaU^ Vizianagram Sanskrit series, 1895, p. 33. 
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of the size of a thumb, has, according to Nyaya, to be explained 
away^. In rebirth it is only the all-pervading soul which becomes 
connected with a particular body {ya eva dehdntara-santgamo ^sya^ 
tarn eva taj-jndh~para~lokam dhuhy. 

Candrakirti gives us an account of the Buddhist view from the 
SdU-Uamba-sUtra^. The foetus is produced by the combination 
of the six constituents {sanndm dhdtundm samavdydt). That which 
consolidates {sarnilefd) the body is called earth {prthivl~dhdtu)\ 
that which digests the food and drink of the body is called fire 
{tejo-dhatu ) ; that which produces inhalation and exhalation is called 
air {vdyu~dhdtu) \ that which produces the pores of the body 
{antah-sausiryam) is called ether {dkdsa-dhdtu)\ that by which 
knowledge is produced is called the vijndna-dhdtu. It is by the 
combination of them all that a body is produced (sarvesdm soma- 
vdydt kdyasyotpattir bhavati). The seed of vijndna produces the 
germ of name and form {ndma-rUpdnkura) by combination with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself, 
not by another, nor by both itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by time, nor by nature, nor by one cause, nor by no cause, but 
by the combination of the mother’s and the father’s parts at the 
proper season^. The combination of father’s and mother’s parts 
gives us the five dhatus^ which operate together when they are in 
combination with the sixth dhatUy the vijndna. 

The view that the foetus is the result of the joint effect of the 
six dhatus reminds us of a similar expression in Caraka^ iv. 3 . Caraka 
gives there a summary of the discussions amongst various sages 
on the subject of the causes of the formation and development of the 
foetus : where there is a union between a man with effective semen 
and a woman with no defect of organ, ovar)' and blood, if at the 
time of the union of the semen and blood the soul comes in touch 
with it thfough the mind, then the foetus begins to develop®. When 
it is taken care of by proper nourishment, etc., then at the right time 

^ tasmSn na hft-pun^^ke ydvad-axfaithdnam dtmanah ata eva anguffha- 
mdtram purufaffi micakarfa baldd yama iti Vydsa-vacanam evam-param 
avagantavyam (Jayanta's Nydya^TnaBjarl, p. 469). 

* Ibid. p. 473. 

Mddhyamika-VTiti (Bibliotheca Buddhica), pp. 560-61. 

* Ibid. p. 567. 

* In the Vaiae^ika also the all-pervading dtman comes into touch with the 
focnia through the manasi but the difference is this, that here the manas is an 
operative factor causing the development of the foetus, where^ there the manas 
goes to the foetus when through the influence of body-heat it has already de- 
veloped into a body. 
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the child is bom, and the whole development is due to the com- 
bined effect of all the elements mentioned above {samudaySd efStn 
bhdvdnam). The foetus is bom of elements from the mother 
and the father, the self, the proper hygienic care of the parents’ 
bodies {sdtmya) and the food-juice; and there is also operant 
with these the sattva or manas^ which is an intermediate vehicle 
serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one {aupapadukaY . Bharadvaja said that none of these causes can 
be considered as valid; for, in spite of the union of the parents, 
it often happens that they remain childless ; the self cannot pro- 
duce the self; for, if it did, did it produce itself after being birn 
or without being bom? In both cases it is impossible for it'^to 
produce itself. Moreover, if the self had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in undesirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again, 
proper hygienic habits cannot be regarded as the cause; for 
there are many who have these, but have no children, and 
there are many who have not these, but have children. If it 
was due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not true that the sattva issuing forth from one body 
connects itself with another ; for, if it were so, we should all have 
remembered the events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid. To this Atreya replied that it is 
by the combined effect of all the above elements that a child is 
produced, and not by any one of them separately This idea is 
again repeated in iv. 3. 20, w^here it is said that just as a medical 
room (katdgdram variuldkdram griiam jaintaka-sveda-pratipaditam 
— Cakrapani) is made up of various kinds of things, or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts, so is the 
foetus made up of the combination of various entities which con- 
tribute to the formation of the embryo and its development (ndnd- 
vidhandm garhha-kdrdndm bhdvdnam samudaydd abhinirvartatey. 
The idea of such a combined effect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja, in opposing the above statement of Atreya, asks 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combined causes, 

‘ Caraka^saffihitd, iv. 3. 3. 

• neti bhagav&n Atreyah sarvebhya ebhyo bhdvebhyab samuditebkyo garbho 
*hhimrvartate. Ibid, iv. 3. 11. 

• Ibid, nr. 3. 20. 
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is the definite order in which they co-operate together to produce 
the various parts {katham ayam sandhlyate)i Again, how is it 
that a child bom of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other animal? If, again, man is born out of man, why is not 
the son of a stupid person stupid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman mad? Moreover, if it is argued that the self perceives 
by the eye colours, by the ear sounds, by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feels by the skin the 
different sensations of touch, and for that reason the child does not 
inherit the qualities of the father, then it has to be admitted that 
the soul can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
devoid of it when there are no senses ; in that case the soul is not un- 
changeable, but is liable to change {yatra caitad ubhayam sambkavati 
jnatvam ajnatvam ca sa-vikdras cdtmay. If the soul perceives the 
objects of sense through the activity of the senses, such as per- 
ceiving and the like, then it cannot know anything when it has 
no senses, and, when it is unconscious, it cannot be the cause of the 
body-movements or of any of its other activities and consequently 
cannot be called the soul, atman. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to say that the soul perceives colours, etc. by its senses. 

To this Atreya replies that there are four kinds of beings, 
viz. those bom from ovaries, eggs, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in each class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms®. The 
forms that the foetus-producing elements {garbha-kard bhdvdh) 
assume depend upon the form of the body where they assemble. 
Just as gold, silver, copper, lead, etc. assume the form of any 
mould in which they are poured, so, when the foetus-producing 
elements assemble in a particular body, the foetus takes that par- 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father, unless it be so bad or chronic as to have affected his 
semen. Each of our limbs and organs had their germs in the 
semen of the father, and, when the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected (upatdpa) the germ part of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen is bom defective in that limb; but, if the defect or 
disease of the father is so superficial that his semen remains 
unaffected, then the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does not owe sense-organs to his parents; he alone is 
responsible for the goodness or badness of his sense-organs; for 
^ Coraha-soifMta, iv. 3. ai. * tbid. iv. 3. 22, 23. 
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these are bom from his own self {Stma-jafandriyani). The presence 
or absence of the sense-organs is due to his own destiny or the fruits 
of karma (datva). So there is no definite law that the sons of 
idiots or men with defective senses should necessarily be born 
idiots or be otherwise defective^. The self (atman) is conscious only 
when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without the sattva 
or the mind-organ, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the selP. The self, as the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical work ; no practical action for which several accessories 
are required can be performed unless these are present; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it®. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even when the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-knowledge when the senses lie 
inoperative^. Atreya further says that, when the senses are com- 
pletely restrained and the manas, or mind-organ, is also re- 
strained and concentrated in the self, one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senses*^. The self is 
thus of itself the knower and the agent. 

This view of Caraka, as interpreted by Cakrapani, seems to be 
somewhat new. For the self is neither pure intelligence, like the 
purusa of the Samkhya- yoga, nor the unity of being, intelligence and 
bliss, like that of the Vedanta. Here the soul is the knower by 
virtue of its constant association with manas. In this, however, we 
are nearer to the Nyaya-Vai^esika view. But in the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
view the soul is not always in contact with manas and is not always 
conscious. The manas in that view is atomic. The view that the 

^ Caraka-samhita, iv. 3. 25. 

* Ibid. IV. 3. 26, na hy-asattvah kaddcid dtmd sattva-viiefdc copalabhyate 
jndna-visesah. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that our knowledge of the 
external world is due to the operation of the sense-organs in association with 
the mind-organ. If these sense-organs do not exist, we cannot have any know- 
ledge of the external world, but the internal organ of mind is always associated 
with the self: so the knowledge which is due to this mind-organ is ever present 
in the self (yat tu kevala-mano-janyam dtma-jndnajft, tad bhavaty eva tarvadd). It 
seems that both sattva and manas are used to denote the mind-organ. 

* The word kdrya-jndnam in Caraka -samhitd, iv. 3. 27, has been explained by 
Cakrapani as kdrya-pravrtli-janaka-bdhya-vifaya^jHdnam. The knowledge that 
the self has when it has no sense-organs operating in association with the mind 
has no object (nirvifaya) ; in other words, this knowledge which the self always 
has is formless. 

* Ibid. IV. 3. 31. 

* vindplndriyaih tamddhi-hal&d eva yasmdt sarvajfio hhavati; Uumdj jHa^sva- 
hhdva eva nirindriyo *py dtmd (Cakrapflni’s Caraka~tdtparya->flkdt rv. 3. 28-29). 
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soul has always a formless consciousness has undoubtedly a 
Vedantic or Samkhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate this view from the accepted interpretations of these 
schools. The theory of the soul, however, as here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on. 

On the subject of the existence of subtle bodies we have already 
quoted the views of different Indian schools of philosophy for the 
purpose of suggesting comparisons or contrasts with the views of 
Caraka. Before concluding this section reference must be made 
to the Vedanta views with regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to the Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
{bhUta-sUksmaih), with which are also associated the five vdyus, 
prdna^ apdna, etc.^ Those who perform good deeds go to the 
region of the moon, and those who commit sins suffer in the 
kingdom of Yama and then are again born in this world^. Those 
who, as a rew^ard of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust the whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer, begin 
their downward journey to this earth. They pass through dkdsa, 
air, smoke and cloud and then are showered on the ground with 
the rains and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of persons who eat them, and again discharged as semen 
into the wombs of their wives and are reborn again. In the 
kingdom of the moon they had w'atery bodies {candra-mandale yad 
am-mayam iariram upahhogdrtham drabdham) for the enjoyment 
available in that kingdom ; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjoyment and can no longer hold that body, they get a 
body which is like dkdia and are thus driven by the air and come 
into association with smoke and cloud. At this stage, and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain. A difference must be made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish- 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the case of 
the former the plant life is a life of enjoyment and sorrow, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. 

^ The Bhdpfa of SaAkara on the Brahma^sUtrat iii. i. i-?- 

• Ihid, HI. i, 13. 
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Even when the plant-bodies are chewed and powdered the souls 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
they are only in contact with these plant-bodies (candra-tnandala- 
skhalitanam vrihy ddi-samilesa-matram tad~bh&vahy. 

We thus see that it is only the Samkhya and the Vedanta that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view of Caraka. But Caraka is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta in the sense that, while according to the Samkhya it is the 
tan-mdtras which constitute the subtle body, it is the fine particles 
of the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both of the Vedanta and of Caraka. The soul in one at(imic 
moment becomes associated successively with dkdsa, air, light, 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any other order) at the t^e 
of its entrance into the womb*. 

Foetal Development*. 

When the different elements of matter in conjunction with the 
subtle body are associated with the self, they have the appearance of 
a little lump of mucus with all its limbs undifferentiated 

and undeveloped to such an extent that they may as well be said 

^ Bhd^a of Sankara, III. i. 25, also ill. i. 22-27. 

* Caraka-sarnhitd, IV. 4. 8. Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that there is 
no special reason why the order of acceptance of gross elements should be from 
subtler to grosser ; it has to be admitted only on the evidence of the scriptures — 
ayar^ ca bhiita~graJu2na~krama dgama^siddha eva ndtra yuktis tatkd^ndhd 
hfdayangamdsti. 

• In the Garbha Upanifod, the date of which is unknown, there is a descrip- 
tion of foetal development. Its main points of interest may thus be summarized : 
the hard parts of the body are earth, the liquid parts arc water, that which is 
hot (i/mfl) is heat-light {tijah), that which moves about is vdyu, that which is 
vacuous is dkdsa. The body is further said to depend on six tastes (fa^-diraya)^ 
sweet (madkura), acid (amla), salt (lavana), bitter (tikta), hot {kapu) and pungent 
(k42fdya)t and it is made up of seven dhdtus of chyle (rasa), blood (forwlo) and 
flesh (mdmsa). From the six kinds of rasa comes the somta, from iointa comes 
mdrfua, from mdmsa comes fat (medas), from it the tendons {sndyu), from the 
sndyu bones (asthi), from the bones the marrow (majjd), from the marrow the 
semen (hikra). By the second night after the union of semen and blood the 
foetus is of the form of a round lump called kalala, at the eighth night it is of 
the form of a vesicle called hudbuda, after a fortnight it assumes the form of a 
spheroid, pinda\ in two months the head appears, in three months the feet, 
in four months the abdomen, heels and the pelvic pohions appear, in the fifth 
month the spine appears, in the sixth month the mouth, nose, eyes and ears 
develop ; in the seventh month the foetus becomes endowed with life {fit>ena 
samyukto hhavatt), in the eighth month it becomes fully developed. By an excess 
of semen over blood a male child is produced, by the excess of blood a female 
child is produced, when the two are equal a hennaphroditc is produced. When 
air somehow enters and divides the semen into two, twins are produced. If the 
minds of the parents arc disturbed {vydkidita*nidruua^)t the issue becomes either 
blind or lame or dwarf. In the ninth month, when the foetus is well developed 
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not to exist as to exist. Su^ruta remarks that the two main con- 
stituents of the body, semen and blood, are respectively made up 
of the watery element of the moon {saumya) and the fiery element 
{agneyd) ; the other elements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them, and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of the body^. Su^ruta further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat [tejah) 
generated rouses the vdyu^ and through the coming together of 
heat and air the semen is discharged^. Caraka, however, thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy {harsay. The semen is not 
produced from the body, but remains in all parts of the body, and 
it is the joy which causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
semen into the uterus*. Thus he says that, being ejected by the 
self as joy (harsa-bhUtenatmanodiritas cadhisthitas ica), the semen 
constituent or the seed, having come out of the man’s body, be- 
comes combined with the menstrual product {drtava) in the uterus 
(garbhdiaya) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel {ucitena pathd). According to Su 4 ruta the ejected semen 
enters into the female organ {yonim abhiprapadyate) and comes into 
association there with the menstrual product®. At that very moment, 
the soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with the material characteristics of sattva. 


with all its organs, it remembers its previous birth and knows its good and 
bad deeds and repents that, on account of its previous karma ^ it is suffering the 
pains of the life of a foetus, and resolves that, if it can once come out, it will 
f^ollow the SSrpkhya-yoga discipline. But as soon as the child is bom it comes 
into connection with Vaipfova v^yu and forgets all its previous births and 
resolutions. A body is called ^oHra, because three fires reside in it {srayante), 
viz. the kofth^m, darsan^gm and jkdndgrti. The kophdgni digests all kinds of 
food and drink, by the dariandgm forms and colours are perceived, by the 
jridndgni one performs good and bad deeds. This Upani^ad counts the cranial 
bones as being four, the vital spots (marman) as being 107, the joints as 180, the 
tissues (sndyu) as 109, the ffrdr, or veins, as 700, the marrow places as 500, and 
the bones a^ 300. 

^ Suhutasaffikitd, iii. 3. 3. 

* Und. III. 3. 4, Nir^ya-S&gara edition, 1915. Palhana, commenting on this, 
says, ** sukha^lak^ana-vydydmajoftna-vUinarft vidrutam amide cyutam.** 

• Caraka^saifMcd, iv. 4. 7. 

• Cakrapft^i, commenting on Caraka-tarfihitd, iv. 4. 7, says that " ndngebhyah 
hikram uipadyate kintu hikrQ^rOpalayctiva vyqjyate” i.c. the semen is not pro- 
duced from the dififerent parts of the body, but it exists as it is and is only mam- 
fested in a visible form after a pardcular operation (Su^ruta, 111. 3. 4)- 

* As palhana interprets this, the female organ here means the uterus; thus 
palhaoa says, **yonet tfitlydvartdvasthita-garbhaiayydm pratipadyate** i.e. the 
semen enters into the third chamber of the female organ, the place of me 
foetus. The uterus is probably considered here as the third chamber, the preceding 
two being probably the vulva and the vagina. 
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rajas and tamaSy and godly {deva)y demonic {asura)^ and other 
characteristics. Caraka, referring to the question of the association 
of the soul with the material elements, says that this is due to 
the operation of the soul acting through the mind-organ {sattva- 
karanay, Cakrapani, in commenting on the above passage, says 
that the self (dtman) is inactive ; activity is however attributed to 
the soul on account of the operative mind-organ which is asso- 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on the 
part of Cakrapani with the views of the traditional Samkhya 
philosophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive ; but the 
text of the Caraka-satnhitd does not here say anything* on the 
inactivity of the soul ; for Caraka describes the soul as\ active 
(pravartate) as agent (kartr) and as universal performer [viiva- 
karman)y and the sattva is described here only as an organ of the 
soul (sattva-karana). \ 

In the first month, the foetus has a jelly-like form (kalala)-; 
in the second month, the material constituents of the body having 
undergone a chemical change {abhiprapacyamdna) due to the action 
of cold, heat and air {sitosmdnilaih), the foetus becomes hard 
(ghana). If it is the foetus of a male child, it is spherical {pinda) \ 
if it is of a female child, it is elliptical {p€H)\ if it is of a herma- 
phrodite, it is like the half of a solid sphere {arbuday. In the 
third month five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
differentiation of limbs. In the fourth month the differentiation 
of the limbs is much more definite and well manifested ; and owing 
to the manifestation of the heart of the foetus the entity of con- 
sciousness becomes also manifested, since the heart is the special 
seat of consciousness; so from the fourth month the foetus mani- 
fests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifth month the 
consciousness becomes more aw^akened ; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to develop ; in the seventh the division and differentiation of 

' Sattva^karano guna-grahandya pravartate — Caraka-samhitd, iv, 4. 8. 
Cakrapani rightly points out that guna here means material elements which 
possess qualities — gunat>anti hhatdni. The word guna is used in all these passages 
in the sense of material entity or hhuta. Though guna means a quality and 
gunin a substance* yet the view adopted here ignores the difference between 
ciualities and substances, and guna^ the ordinary word for quality, stands here 
for substance {guna-guninor ahhedopaedrat — Cakrapani, ibid.). 

* Ipalhana explains kalala as singhdna-prakhyam. 

* On the meanings of the words peil and arbuda there is a difference of 
opinion between Palhana and Gay!. 'I'hus Gay! says thatprit means quadrangular 
(catur-aira) and arbuda means the form of the bud of a stlk cotton tree 
muktddkdram). 
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limbs become complete; in the eighth, the vital element {ojas) still 
remains unsettled, and so, if a child is bom at this time, it becomes 
short-lived^. 

Caraka, in 'describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the body, says that from the element 
akdia are formed sound, the organ of hearing, lightness (Idghava), 
subtleness of structure (sauksmya) and porosity (vireka ) ; from vdyu 
(air) are formed the sensation of touch, the organ of touch, rough- 
ness, power of movement , the disposition of the constituent elements 
{dhdtu-vyuhana), and bodily efforts; from fire, vision, the organ of 
vision , digestion , heat , etc. ; from water, the sensation of taste and the 
taste-organ, cold, softness, smoothness and watery characteristics; 
from earth, smell, organ of smell, heaviness, steadiness and hard- 
ness. The parts of the body which are thus formed from different 
material elements grow and develop with the accession of those 
elements from which they have grown^. As the whole world is 
made up of five elements {bhuta), so the human body is also made 
up of five elements^. Caraka maintains that the senses and all 
other limbs of the body which grow^ before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third month'*. When, in the third 
month, the sense-organs grow, there grow' in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month the foetus becomes hard, in the fifth 
it gets more flesh and blood, in the sixth there is greater develop- 
ment of strength and colour, in the seventh it becomes complete 
with all its limbs, and in the eighth month there is a constant 
exchange of vital power {ojas) between the mother and the foetus. 
The foetus being not yet perfectly developed, the vital fluid passes 
from the mother to the foetus; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it returns to the mother®. Cakrapani, commenting on this, 
says that such an exchange is only possible because the foetus 

^ Suhuta-samhit^ , ill. 3. 30. 

* Caraka-samhitd, iv. 4. 12. 

* evam ayam loka-sammitah puru^ah — ydvanto ht loke hhova-vHe^ds tavantah 
purn^e, ydvantah purufe tdvanto loke (Caraka-samhitdy iv. 4. 13). In tbid. iv. 3, 
it is said that the foetus gets its skin, blood, flesh, fat, navel, heart, kloma, spleen, 
liver, kidneys, bladder, colon, stomach, the larger intestines, and the upper and the 
lower rectum from the mother, and its hair, beard, nails, teeth, bones, veins 
and semen from the father; but, however this may be, it is certain that the 
development of all these organs is really due to the assimilation of the five 
elements of matter. So the development of the human foetus is, like the develop- 
ment of all other things in the world, due to the accretion of material elements. 

* Ibid. IV. 4. 14. 

^ mdtur ojogarbhaffi gacchatlti yad ucyate^ tad-garbhatga eva mdtr-sanibaaanafn 
san mdtroja iti vyapadiiyate. Cakrapflni, iv. 4. 24. 
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is still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, serves also as the mother’s vital power (cjas)] for other- 
wise, if the ojas went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not live. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion as regards the 
order of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetus. Two 
different schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by Caraka 
and Susruta. Thus, according to Kumarasiras and Saunaka the 
head appears first, because it is the seat of the senses ; according 
to Kahkayana, the physician of Balhika, and Krtavirya the heart 
appears first, because according to Krtavirya (as reported in 
Susruta) this is the seat of consciousness {cetana) and of bt^dhi 
and manas; according to Bhadrakapya (as reported by Caraka) \the 
navel comes first, since this is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Para^ara (as reported in Susruta), because the whole 
body grows from there. According to Bhadra Saunaka (as re- 
ported by Caraka) the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
(pakvdsaya) appear first, since this is the seat of air {marutadhi- 
sthanatvdt) ; according to Badisa (as reported by Caraka) the hands 
and feet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according to Markandeya (as reported by Susruta), because 
they are the main roots of all efforts {tan-mulatvdc cestdydh) ; ac- 
cording to Vaideha Janaka (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding 
thdna); according to Marici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body develops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone {paroksatvad acintyam)\ according to 
Subhuti Gautama (as reported by Susruta) the middle part of the 
body {madhya-sarira) appears first, since the development of other 
parts of the body is dependent on it {tan-nibaddhatvat sarva-gdtra- 
sambhavasya) \ according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Susruta) all the parts of the body begin to develop 
together (yugapat sarvdngdbhinirvrtti), though on account of their 
fineness and more or less undifferentiated character such develop- 
ment may not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
bamboo-shoot or a mango fmii{garbhasya5ilkmatvdn nopalahhyante 
vamidnkuravat cUta-phalavac cay. Just as the juicy parts and the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all found clearly developed and differentiated when it 
^ Suhnta^iOf/thita, ill. 3. 32 and Caraka^satfihitd, IV. 6, 21. 
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is ripe, so, when the human foetus is even in the early stages of 
development, all its undifferentiated parts are already developing 
there pari passu^ though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process of the growth of the foetus, 
Su^ruta says that, as the semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven different layers of skin (kala) are successively 
produced, like the creamy layers {santdnikd) formed in milk. The first 
layer, one-eighteenth of a paddy seed (dhanya) in thickness, is called 
avabhdstni; the second, one-sixteenth of a paddy seed, lohitd;^e 
third, one-twelfth of a paddy seed, ivetd\ the fourth, one-eighth, is 
called tdmrd\ the fifth, one-fifth, vedini\ the sixth, of the size of a 
paddy seed, rohini\ the seventh, of the size of two paddy seeds, 
mdmsa-dhard. All these seven layers of skin come to about six 
paddy seeds, or roughly one inch. This is said to hold good only 
in those places of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
seven kalds of skin there are also seven kalds between the different 
dhatus. A dhatu (from the root dha, to hold) is that which supports 
or sustains the body, such as chyle {rasa), blood {raktd), flesh 
{mdrnsa), fat {medas), bone {asthi), marrow {majjd), semen (sukra) 
and the last vital fluid {ojas). Lymph {kapha), bile {pitta) and 
excreta {purlsa) have also to be counted as dhatus. These kalds, 
however, are not visible; their existence is inferred from the 
fact that the different dhatus must have separate places allotted to 
them, and the kalds are supposed to divide the layer of one dhatu 
from another and are covered with lymph and tissues {sndyu)^. In 
the first kald, known as the mdrnsa-dhard, the veins, tissues, etc. of 
the flesh are found ; in the second, the rakta-dhard, is found the 
blood inside the flesh ; in the third, called the medo-dhara, there is 
the fat which is found in the abdomen and also between the smaller 
bones*. The fourth kald is the slema-dhard, which exists in the 
joints ; the fifth is the purisa-dhard, which exists in the intestine 
{pakvdiaya) and separates the excreta; the sixth and the seventh 
are the pitta-dhata and the iukra-dhard. 

Su^ruta thinks that the liver and spleen are produced from 

\ The kola is defined by Vrddha-Vflgbhata asyastu dhdtv diaydntarefu kledo 
'vatiffhate yathdsvam uftnahhir vipakvafi mdyu*ilesTna~jardyu~cc1wnnah kd^iha iva 
sdro dhOtu-sdra-ie^ol *patvdt kald-sarf^fiah (Affdi^a-safpgrahaf Sdrira, v). 

* The fat inside the smaller bones is called medas, whereas that inside the 
larger ones ia called nugfd, or marrow, and the fat of pure flesh only is called 
or fat. 
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blood, pupphusa (lungs) from the froth of blood, and unduka (a 
gland in the colon?) from the dirt of blood {somta-kifta-prabhava). 
The best parts (prasada) of blood and lymph are acted upon by 
bile, and vdyu works in association therewith; by this process the 
entrails, rectum and bladder are produced ; and, when the heating 
process goes on in the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
essence of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (peii) 
are differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the vdyu produces 
the veins {strd) and tissues (sndyu). From the essential p^rt of 
blood and fat the kidneys (vrkka) are produced, from the essential 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from' the 
essence of blood and lymph the heart, which is the centre of^^the 
dhamanis through which flows the current of life {prdna-vahd). 
Underneath the heart on the left side there are the spleen and the 
pupphusa^ and on the right side the liver and the kloma (right 
lung?), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with slesman having a super- 
abundance of tamas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 
through the inflation of the body of the foetus by air^ The navel 
of the body is the heating centre {jyoiih-sthdna) the air, starting 
from here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
causes operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
is due to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence of which that particular limb was 
produced. The cause of foetal development is not a question 
of organs or limbs which were absolutely non-existent: they 
already existed, in the potential form, in the causes operating 
jointly. The joint causes did not produce something absolutely 
new, but their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
already inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self remains 
unchanged in all changes of the body. The changes of pleasure 
and pain or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
to the soul are really due either to sattva or manas, or to the body^, 
Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that the fact that a soul may 

^ Sttiruia-MinfiAild, ill. 4. 57. 

> mr^kdrab paras tv dtm/l iarva^bhftldndfft mmie^a-iallva-iarfr^oi tu viiefdd 
viiefopaiabiihib* Caraka^saifthitd, fv. 4. 34. 
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its birth as this or that animal does not imply that the soul is 
liable to change {paramatma-vikara na hhavanti) ; for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of sattva, rajas or tamos, 
which are in reality due to virtue and vice, which in themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind {sattva-rajas-tamah-prabalata- 
rapa-vikSraja-manqjanya-dharmddharma-janyany evay. 

There are three kinds of morbid elements (dosa) of the body, 
viz. vata, pitta and slesman, and two morbid elements which affect 
the min d (sattva), viz. rajas and tamas. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomes affected. These, however, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 


Growth and Disease. 


The three elements, vayu, pitta and kapha, are counted both 
as constituents {dhatus) and as dosas, or morbid elements. Dhatus 
are those elements which uphold the body. The body is the con- 
glomeration (samuddya) of the modification of five bhmas, or 
elements, and it works properly so long as these elements are in 
proper proportions (sama-yoga-vdhin) in the body^. The modifica- 
tions of the five elements which co-operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhdtus. When one or more of the dhdtus 
fall off or exceed the proper quantity (dhdtu-vaisamya), one or 
more dhdtus may be in excess or deficient either in partial ten- 
dencies or in entirety {akdrtsnyena prakrtyd ca). It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrapani explains, not every kind of excess 
or deficiency of dhdtus produces dhdtu-vaisamya, or disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the dhdtus ; it is only when such denciency 
or excess produces affections of the body that it is called 
dhdtu-vaisamya. That amount of excess or deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or affection of the body is called the normal 
measure of the dhdtus (prdkrta-mdnay. It is indeed obvious that 
such a definition of prdkrta-mdna and dhdtu-vaisamya involv^ a 
vicious circle, since the normal measure or prdkrta-mdna oi dhatus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dhdtu-vaisamya is that which exists when there is trouble 


* Cakrapani 's commentary, CoriiAa, IV. 4- 

» Caraka-saittltitd, iv.6. 4. CakrapSni, in commenting on the word sama-yoga- 
vdhin, explains soma as meaning ucita^pramdrui (proper quantity'). ^ 

• etadeva dkdUbUhp prdkrta-mdnam yad avikdra-kdn, Cakrapani s comm n 
on Caraka-satfihitdf iv. 6. 4. 
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in the body; the trouble or affection of the body has thus to 
be defined in terms of dhstu-vaifamya. The only escape from 
this charge is that dhdtu-vai^amya and disease are synonymous, 
and the prdkrta-mana of dhatus is the same as health. When the 
dhatus are in their normal measure, there cannot be any vai^amya^ 
except of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by vdyu to a part 
of the body and there is consequently a local excess. Whatever 
leads to the increase of any particular dMtu automatically leads 
also to the decrease of other dhatus which are opposed to it. Things 
having the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhdtu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
{sdmanyam ekatva-karam vise fas tu prthaktva-krty , The normal 
health of a man is but another name for his dhatu-samya ; a man 
is said to be unhealthy, or to be in a state of dhatu-vaifamyaj when 
symptoms of disease (vikdra) are seen. Slight variations of the 
due proportion of dhdtu do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dhatu-vaisamya unless there is vikdra or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. The daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dhdtus may be properly maintained. The 
sole aim of Ayur-veda is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
behaviour, such that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
healthy person may maintain the balance of his dhdtus and a man 
who has lost the equilibrium of his dhatus may regain it. The aim 
of Ayur-veda is thus to advise men how to secure dhatu-samya 
{dhdtu-sdmya-kriyd cokid tantrasydsya prayojanamy. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to keep his health at its 
normal level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not be an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body. Diseases are caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wrongful administration of sense-objects, the climatic charac- 
teristics of heat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence’. Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful light, the hearing of loud sounds 
like the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much eating, tlie touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or massage are examples of atiyoga^ or excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 

^ Caraka*iarfihitd, i, f , 44. * IM. i. 1. 5a. 

* kah-kiiddhSfutriydrtJidndffi yogo miihyd na cdti ca 

dvaydiraydfjUUrt vy^ddlondm tri^vidhe hetu-sinne^ahah^ 

Ibid, 1. I. 53 * 
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touch at all would be ayoga^ or deficient association with sense- 
objects. To see objects very near the eye, at a very great distance, 
or to see frightful, hideous, unpleasant and disturbing sights, would 
be examples of the improper use (mithyd-yoga) of the visual sense. 
To hear grating and unpleasant sounds would be examples of the 
improper use of the ear ; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be examples of mithyd-yoga of the nose ; to eat together different 
kinds of things, which in their combination are so opposed as to 
be unhealthy, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden heat and cold are examples of the im- 
proper use of touch^. Similarly, all activities of speech, mind and 
body, when they are performed to an excessive degree, or not 
performed at all, or performed in an undesirable or unhealthy 
manner, are to be considered respectively as examples of atiyoga^ 
ayoga and mithyd-yoga of the effort of speech, mind and body 
(vdn-manah-iarira-pravrtti)^. But these are all due to the misuse of 
intelligence {prajnaparddha). When a particular season manifests 
its special characteristics of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or to a very deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have what are called atiyoga, ayoga and 
mithyd-yoga of time {kdlay. But the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajrldparadhay is at the root of all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
association with sense- objects^; for, when proper things are not 
taken at the proper time or proper things are not done at the 
proper time, it is all misuse of intelligence and is therefore included 
under prajhaparadha. When certain sinful deeds are performed by 
prajfidparddha, and, by the sins [adharma) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of time, 
illness is produced, the real cause of the illness is primarily 
adharma or its root c2L\isef prajnaparddha; kdla^ or time, however, 
may still he regarded in some sense as the cause through which 
the adharma is matured and becomes productive. 

The principle of growth and decay is involved in the maxim 


^ Caraka-soffihild, I, ii. 37. 

* Ibid. 1. II. 39, 40. CakrapSni says that this includes sinful deeds which 
produce illness and unhappiness, iMra-mdnasika-vdcanika-karma-mithya-yo- 
U^^<ii^d~dharmotpddavdnUira-vyapitrei^vSdharmadony^^^^ tibdrdifdm kriya- 
mdnah>dt. 

* Three seasons only arc mentioned, Suofma-tHirfa-hkfa^h punar heman- 
ta^grXfma-varfdh. Ibid, i, it. 

* Thus Cakrapftni, commenting on this, says, " buddhy-aparddhasyaiva indrt- 
yd^rthatiyogddi-hetutDdty Ibid. I. i. 53. 
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that the different constituents of the body grow when articles 
of food having similar constituents are taken, and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
{evam eva sarva-dhatu-gunanatn sdmdnya-yogdd vrddhir vipar- 
yayddd hrdsahy. Thus, flesh increases by the intake of flesh, so 
does blood by taking blood, fat by fat, bones by cartilages, marrow 
by marrow, semen by semen and a foetus by eggs^. But the prin- 
ciple applies not only to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above example, but also to substances having largely similar 
qualities, just as the seminal fluid may be increased by taking |nilk 
and butter {samdna-guna-bhuyisthdndm anyaprakrtindm apy-akdra- 
vikdrdndm upayogahy. The ordinary conditions of growth alwys 
hold good, namely, proper age of growth, nature, proper diet 2|nd 
absence of those circumstances that retard growth. The assimila- 
tion of food is effected by heat which digests, air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth, and time which helps the process 
of digestion^. As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimilated into the body. The hard parts of the food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like; and unhealthy food, i.e. 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qualities of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body. 

As regards the growth of the body through the essence of the 
food-juice, there are two different views summed up by Cakrapani 
(i. 28. 3). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh, and so forth. As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that, just as the whole milk is changed 
into curd, so the whole chyle is transformed into blood, while 
others say that this transformation is somewhat like the circula- 
tion in irrigation (kedarl-kulyd-nydya). Therasa (chyle) produced as 
a result of the digestive process, coming into association w'ith rasa 
as the body-constituent (dhdtu-rGpa-rasa), increases it to a certain 
extent; another part of the rasa, having the Same colour and smell 
as blood, goes to blood and increases it, and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the w-hole circula- 

* Caraka-soffthitd, i. i. 43 and 44, also iv 6. 9 and particularly rv. 6. 10. 

^ Und. IV. 6. 10. Cakrapani explains Oma-garbha as 

• Ibid. IV. 6. II, ‘ Ibid. iv. 6. 14 and 15. 
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tion begins by the entrance of the entire chyle into the constituent 
rasa {rasa-dhatu) ; in passing through some part remains in the rasa 
and increases it, the unabsorbed part passes into blood, and what 
is unabsorbed there passes into flesh and so on to the other higher 
constituents of bones, marrow and semen^ But others think that, 
just as in a farm-house pigeons of different descriptions sit together 
{khale kapota-nyaya), so not all the digested food-juice passes 
through the channel of the rasa-dhatu^ but different parts of it pass 
through different channels from the very first stage. That part of 
it which nourishes rasa enters into the channel of its circulation, 
that part of it which nourishes the blood goes directly into that, 
and so on. But there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nourishes the blood enters into it only when the part which 
nourishes rasa-dhatu has been absorbed in it; so again the part 
which enters into flesh can only do so when the part which 
nourishes blood has been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
system is different from the very beginning ; and yet the nourish- 
ment of blood takes place later than that of rasa^ the nourishment 
of flesh later than that of blood, and so on (rasad raktam tato 
mdmsam itydder ayam arthah yad rasa-pusti-kalad uttara-kdlam 
raktam jdyate, etc.). The upholders of the last view maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how a nourishing diet 
(vrsya), such as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid, 
and that, if it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory systems, it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on the second theory, milk through its special quality {prabhdva) 
can be immediately associated with the seminal fluid and there- 
by increase it^. But Cakrap^i remarks that the earlier theory 
{kedari-kulya) is as good as the later one. For on that view 
also it might be held that by milk its special quality (prabhdva) 

^ There are two kinds of rasa^ called dhdtu^rnsa and po^aka-rasa. Sec 
Cakrap^ni’s comment on Caraka^samkitd, vi, 15. 14 and 15. 

• parindma^pakfe, vrfya-prayogasya raktd<ii~rQpdpatti~kramendticirenahikram 
bhavatlti; kfJrddayasca sadyaevavrfyd drsy'ante, khale-kapota-pakfetuvr^yotpanno 
rasah prabhdvdc chlghram eva iukrena sambaddhah san tat~puftim karotiti yuktam 
(Cakrapaiiii on Caraka-sarfthitd, i. 28. 3). Elsewhere {ibid. vi. 15. 32) it is said 
that those articles of food which stimulate semen {vr^ya) are, according to some 
authorities, changed into semen in six day’s and nights, w’hereas in the ordinary 
course, as is said in SuJruUi^ it takes a month for the transformation of ordinary 
articles of food into semen. But Caraka does not favTiur any time limitation 
and urges that, just as the movement of a wheel depends upon the energy si^nt 
on it, so the time that a particular food takes for getting itself transformed into 
semen or into any other cUidtu depends upon the nature of the food and the 
powers of digestion. 
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passed quickly through the various stages and became associated 
with the seminal fluid. Nor can it be said tliat according to the 
first theory every case of impurity of rasa (rasa-dusti) is also a 
case of impurity of blood (rakta-dusti), as is argued ; for not the 
whole of rasa is transformed into blood, but only a part of it. So 
the rasa part may be impure, but still the part that goes to form 
blood may be pure; thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be said in favour of either. In Caraka-samhitd, vi. 15. 
14 and 15, it is said that from rasa there is rakta (blood), from 
rakta flesh, from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones mdrrow, 
from marrow semen. The two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. ' 

In addition to the seven dhaius, or body-constituents, spbken 
of above there are ten upa-dhatus, which are counted by Bhoja as 
sira, snayu, ovarial blood and the seven layers of skin^. Caraka 
says in vi. 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood; again, the thick tissues or ligaments (kandara) 
and sirds are produced from blood, and from flesh are produced fat 
(vasd) and the six layers of skin, and from fat [medas) are produced 
the five tissues. The chyle, or rasa, becomes tinged with red by the 
heat of bile. The blood, again, being worked upon by vdyu and 
heat, becomes steady and white, and is called fat {medas). The 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, heat and air and therefore, 
though produced from flesh and fat, are hard. They are made 
porous by tdyu running through them, and the pores are filled in 
by fat, which is called marrow. From the oily parts of marrow, 
again, semen is produced. Just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
of the bones, and there is also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its own ducts. By the rousing of desires and sex 
joy and by the heat of the sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper channel*. 

* Cakraploi on Caraka-saifthitd, vi. 15. 14 and 15, a quotation from Bhoja. 
Ojas is counted as an upa-dhdlu. 

* Caraka-sairifiiid, vi. 15. zz-zq. 
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Vayu, Pitta and Kapha. 

The qualities of the body are briefly of two kinds, those which 
make the system foul, the ma/a, and those which sustain and 
purify the body, the prasada. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed many undesirable bodily growths which seek egress ; some 
constituents of the body, such as blood, are often turned into pus ; 
the vdyu (air), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
become less or more than their normal measure (prakupitd)^ and 
there are other entities which, existing in the body, tend to weaken 
or destroy it; these are all called malas. Others which go towards 
the sustenance and the growth of the body are called prasMa}. 

But vayu ^ pitta and kapha are primarily responsible for all kinds 
of morbidities of the body, and they are therefore called dosa. It 
must, however, be noted that the vayu^ pitta and kapha and all 
other malas ^ so long as they remain in their proper measure 
{svamana)^ do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
So even malas like vdyUypitta and kapha^ or sweat, urine, etc., are 
called dhatuSy or body-constituents, so long as they do not ex- 
ceed their proper measure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
they serve to sustain it. Both the mala-dhdtus and the prasada- 
dhatus in their proper measure co-operate together in sustaining 
the body*. When various kinds of healthy food and drink are 
exposed in the stomach to the internal fire of the digestive organs, 
they become digested by heat. The essential part of the digested 
food is the chyle {rasa)y and the impurities which are left out and 
cannot be assimilated into the body as its constituents are called 
kitfa or mala. From this kitta are produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
vdyUy pittUy ilesman and the dirt of ear, eye, nose, mouth and of 
the holes of the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
body, nails, etc.® The impurity of food is excreta and urine, that 
of rasa is phlegm {kapha)y that of flesh bile (pitta) and that of fat 
(medas) sweat*. This view of vdyUy pitta and kapha seems to 
indicate that these are secretions, waste-products (kitta)^ like 
the other Waste-products of the body. But the theory of waste- 
products is that, when they are in their proper measure, they serve 
to sustain the body and perform important functions, but, when 

^ Caraka-sarfihitd, iv. 6. 17. 

* evam rasa-malau sva-^pramdndvasthitav dirayasy'a sama-dhdtor dhdtu-'Sam- 
yam anwartayatah (ibid. 1, 28. 3). 

* Ibid. I. 28. 3. 


« Ibid. VI. 15. 30* 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than their proper 
measure, they pollute the body and may ultimately break it. But 
of all waste-products vayu^ pitta and kapha are regarded as being 
fundamentally the most important entities, and they sustain the 
work of the body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure, 
and destroy it by the disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them. 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituents, such as rasa and rakta. The food and drink which we 
take go to nourish the different dhatus. Not all the food and drink 
that we take, however, can be absorbed into the system, and conse- 
quently certain waste-products are left^ The question arises, what 
is it that sustains the system or breaks it? It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dhatus is what constitutes 
the health of the body. This due proportion, however, must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink in 
such a way that each of the dhatus may have its due share and 
that only, neither less nor more. It is also necessary* that there 
should be a due functioning of the causes of waste or accretion, 
working in a manner conducive to the preserv ation of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the entire system. Deficiency or excess of waste-products is there- 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhatus, and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
is regarded as the cause of all dhatu-vaisamya. So long as the 
w^aste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they are the agents 
which constitute the main working of the system and may them- 
selves be therefore regarded as dhatus. It is when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
ways the general process of that w'orking of the system and are 
to be regarded as dosas or polluting agents. There are various 
waste-products of the body ; but of all these vayu, pitta and kapha 
are regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decay of the body, its health and disease. Thus 

^ Sarh^adhara (iv. 5) counts seven visible waste-products which arc different 
from the three malas referred to here as vdyu, pitta and kapha. These are (i) the 
waterv^ secretions from tonjjuc, eyes and cheeks, iz) the colouring pitta, (3) the 
dirt of ears, tonjnje, teeth, armpits and penis, (4) the nails, (5) the dirt of the 
eyes, (6) the glossy appearance of the face, (7) the eruptions which come out in 
youth, and beards. RSdhamaHa. in commenting on this, refers to Caraka^satnkitd, 
VI. 1 5. 29-30, in support of the al>ove passage of ^flrngadhara. Most of the malas 
are chidra-malas , or impurities of the openings. 
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Atreya says in answer to Kapyavaca’s remarks in the learned dis- 
cussions of the assembly of the sages, “In one sense you have 
all spoken correctly ; but none of your judgments are absolutely 
true. Just as it is necessary that religious duties (dharma), wealth 
(artha) and desires {kdma) should all be equally attended to, or 
just as the three seasons of winter, summer and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all the three, vdta, pitta and slesman or kapha ^ 
when they are in their natural state of equilibrium, contribute to 
the efficiency of all the sense-organs, the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man with long life. But, when 
they are disturbed, they produce opposite results and ultimately 
break the whole balance of the system and destroy it^.” There is 
one important point to which the notice of the reader should par- 
ticularly be drawn. I have sometimes translated mala as “ polluting 
agents or impurities” and sometimes as “waste-products,” and 
naturally this may cause confusion. The term mala has reference 
to the production of diseases-. Kitta means waste-products or 
secretions, and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause diseases. When, however, a mala is in such 
proportions that it does not produce any disease, it is not a mala 
proper but a mala-dhdtu {nirbadha-karan malddinprasdmdesamcah- 
mahey. In another passage of Caraka (i. 28. 3), which has been 
referred to above, it is said that out of the digested food and drink 
there are produced rasa and kitta (secretion) called mala [tatrdhdra- 
prasdddkhya-rasah kittam ca maldkhyam abhinirvartate), and out of 
this kitfa is produced sweat, urine, excreta, vdyu, pitta and slesman. 
These malas are also dhdius, inasmuch as they sustain the body as 
much as the other dhatus^ rasa or rakta, etc. do, so long as they 
are in their proper proportions and balance {te sarva eva dhatavo 
maldhhydh prasddakhydi ca)^. Vagbhala, however, takes a different 
view of this subject. He separates the dosa^ dhatu and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of the body. Thus he says that 
z^dyu sustains the body, contributing energy [utsdha), exhalation 
{ucchvdsa)^ inspiration (nihsvdsa), mental and bodily movement 
(re.v^a), ejective forces (zTga-prazartana); pitta helps the body by 

' Carakii-samhitaf l. 12. 13. 

* tatra mala^bhfttds teye Uirfrasya hildhakarah syuk. Caraka-sam/nta, iv. 6. 17. 

® CakrapAni on Caraka-samhita. Compare ^at^odhara, iv. 8: vayuh piUarn 
kapho dhutavaica mntd matdh, i.e. tvJvM, pitta and kapha are known as dofa^ 
dhatu mufa. 

^ Also evam rasn^matau st a^pramdndrasthitav dsrayasya sama-dhator dhatu- 
samyam aniwartayatah {Caraka-safftkild^ !. 28. 3). 
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digestive function, heat, the function of sight, imagination {medha)^ 
power of understanding (dAi), courage {saurya)^ softness of the 
body; and ilesman^ by steadiness, smoothness, by serving to unite 
the joints, etc. The functions of the seven dhatus, beginning with 
rasoy are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
functioning of the senses (prinana or rasa)y the contribution of 
vitality {jivana), the production of oiliness {sneha), the supporting 
of the burden (dharana) of the bones (asthi), the filling up of bone 
cavities (purana or tnajjd) and productivity (garbhotpdda of iukra ) ; 
of males it is said that the excreta has the powder of holding the 
body, while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it bacU^. 
The elder Vagbhata distinguishes the dhatiis from vdyUy pitta and 
kapha by calling the latter dosa (polluting agents) and the former 
dusya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies that the malas of dhatus could be the cause of disease. He 
thus tries to explain away this view (that of Caraka as referred to 
above) as being aupacdrika, i.e. a metaphorical statement^. The 
body, according to him, is a joint product of dosa^ dhdtu and 
mala^. Indu, the commentator on the Astdhga-samgrahay however, 
emphasizes one important characteristic of the dosas when he says 
that the dynamic which sets the dhatus in motion (dosebhya eva 
dhdtundm pravrttih) is derived from the dosas, and the circulation 
chemical activities, oiliness, hardness, etc. of the chyle (rasa) are 
derived from them^. Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the dosas from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, the child is said to possess the special features of one 
or other of the dosas and is accordingly called vdta-prakrti, pitta- 
prakrti OT slesma-prakrti. Vagbhata further says that disease is not 
dhatu-vaisamya, but dosa-vaisamya, and the equilibrium of do§as or 
dosa-sdmya is health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
of dosaSy and, as dosas arc entities independent of the dhatus^ 
the disturbance of dosas may not necessarily mean the dis- 
turbance of dhatus^. In another passage the elder Vagbhata says 

^ Afpanga-hrdaya, i. ii. 1-5. 

* tajjdn ity-upaedrena tan dhnr f>hrta-ddhax'at 
rasddisthefu dofefu vyadhayas samhhavanti ye. 

.I^tdnffa-satftgraha, 1. 1. 

* Indu, the commentator on the Aftdnffa-samqraha, puts it m iarirarfi ca dofa- 
dhatu-mala-samuddyah (i. i). 

* tathd ca dhdtu~pn$dya rasmya vahana-pdka^sneha-kdfhinyddi dofa^ 
prasddaAabhyam eva (ibid.), 

* Ayur-veda is ciosely associated with the Sarpkhya and Nyflya-Vaiseijika, 
which alone deal with some sort of phy>ics in Indian philosophy. It is pointed 
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that, as die manifold universe is nothing but a modification of the 
gunas, so all diseases are but modifications of the three dosas, or, 
as in the ocean waves, billows and foam are seen which are in 
reality the same as the ocean, so all the different diseases are 
nothing but the three dosas^. The elder Vagbhata uses also in 
another place the simile of the three gunas with reference to the 
three dosas. Thus he says, “As the three gunas co-operate together 
for the production of the world in all its diversity, in spite of the 
mutual opposition that exists among themselves, so the three dosas 
also co-operate together, in spite of natural opposition, for the pro- 
duction of the diverse diseases^.” In the treatment of the bone 
system the present writer agrees with Dr Hoernle that Vagbhata 
always attempted to bring about a reconciliation between Caraka 
and Susruta by explaining away the unadjustable views of one or 
the other. Here also the same tendency is seen. Thus, on the one 
hand, he explained away as being metaphorical {aupacdriki) the 
expressed views of Caraka that the dhaiu-malas are the dosas. On 
the other hand, he followed the statements of the Uttara-tantra 
that the three dosas, the dhatus , txcrtta. and urine sustain a man’s 
body. He further follows the Uttara-tantra in holding that the three 
dosas are the three gunas {bhinnd dosas trayo gunah). Dalhana 
identifies vdyu with rajas, pitta'^’ith sattva and kapha with tamas^. 

In the Sutra-sthana Susruta mentions blood (sonita) as having 
the same status as tdyu, pitta and kapha and holds that the body 

out by Narasiiriha Kavir&ja (a writer from the south) in his Vivarana-siddhanta- 
cinldmam (the only manuscript of which is in possession of the present writer) 
that according to SAiivkhya it is the dofa transforming itself from a state of 
equilibrium to a state of unbalanced preponderance of any of them that is 
to be called a disease (vai^aynya-sdmydvasthd-hhinnavasthd-visesavad do^atvam 
rogatvam). The Naiyflyikas^ however, hold that disease is a separate entity or 
substance, which is produced by dofa^ but which is not itself a doj^a {dravyatve 
sati dopa~bhinna-do^a»janyatvarfi rngattfom). So a disease is different from its 
symptoms or effects, Narasiipha further holds that, since Caraka speaks of 
diseases as being fiery (dgneya) and aerial (vdyavya)^ he tacitly accepts the 
diseases as separate substances. That Caraka sometimes describes a disease 
as being dhdtu^vaifamya is to be explained as due to the fact that, since 
dhatu-vaifomyiis produce diseases, they are themselves also called diseases in a 
remote sense (yat tu Carakena dhdtu^vaifamyasya rogatvam uktam tat te^drn tathd^ 
vtdha-duhkha^kartftvdd aupacdrikam^ Vivaraiia-stddhdnta-cintdmam^ MS. p. 3). 

^ A^tdnga-samgraha, i. 22. 

“ drambhakaffivirodhe 'pimithoyadyadgima-trayam 

viivQsya df^fatfiyugapad vyddher dofa-trayam tathd {ibid. i. 21). 

® rajo^bhuyif^ho mSrutak, rajo hi pravartakam sari'a^bhdvdndm pittam sattvot~ 
katarjt Uighu^prakdiakatv&tyeqQ-yuhtafpi vdity eke kaphas tamo^bahulah^ guru~prd~ 
varandtmakatvdd ity dkur hh^ajah. Yady evam tat kathaffi kapha-prakrtike pumsi 
sattva-^gunopapannatd pafhitd, ucyate, guna-dvitayam apt kaphe jndtavyam sattva- 
tamo-bahuld dpa (l^alhatia on Su4ruta, Uttara-tantra, 66. 9)’ 
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depends on food and drink as well as on the various combinations 
of vayu, pitta, kapha and sonita in health and disease. Dalhana, in 
commenting on this, says that, Su^nita’s work being principally a 
treatise on surgery, its author holds that blood with all its impurities 
plays an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds^. 
Susruta further speaks of vdta, pitta and sleman as the causes of 
the formation of the body {deha-sambhava-hetavah). The vdta, pitta 
and kapha, situated in the lower, middle and upper parts of the 
body, are like three pillars which support the body, and blood also 
co-operates with them in the same work. Dalhaiia remarks that 
vdta, pitta and kapha are concomitant causes, working in Co- 
operation with semen and blood^. Susruta further derives vuta 
from the root vd, to move, pitta from tap, to heat, and slesmaii 
from ilis, to connect together. The Sutra-sthdna of Susruta com- 
pares kapha, pitta and vdyu with the moon {sovia), the sun 
{surya) and air {anila) but not with the three faunas, as is found 
in the supplementary book, called the JJttara-tantra. In discussing 
the nature of pitta, he says that pitta is the fire in the body and 
there is no other fire biij pitta in the body. Pitta has all the 
qualities of fire, and so, when it diminishes, articles of food with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it, and, when it increases, articles 
of food wdth cooling properties serv e to diminish it. Pitta, according 
to Susruta, is situated between the stomach {dmdiaya) and the 
smaller intestines {pakTdsaya),2Lnd it cooks all food and drink and 
separates the chyle on the one hand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
on the other. Being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines {tatra-stham eva), by its own 
power {dtma-saktyd) it works in other pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating work {agni-karma) sets up the proper activities 
at those places. In its function of cooking it is called pdcaka, in 
its function in the liver and spleen, as supplying the colouring 
matter of blood, it is called colouring” (rahjaka), in its function 
in the heart it serves intellectual purposes (sddhaka), in its function 
in the eyes it is called ” perceiving.” or locaka, in its function of 
giving a glossy appearance to the skin it i.s called bhrdjaka. It is 
hot, liquid and blue or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 

’ etaii dhi ialya-tamram , iatya-Umtre ca tram h pradhAmi^bhUtah vrane :a 
dQ^yept madhye raktatya prddhdnyam tU itmitf/pdddnam {ibid.}, Susruta also uses 
the word dofa to mean pus (pHya) (i. 5. 12). 

* Susruta, 1.21,3 and 4. !>alhana, commenting on this, writes : ** sukrdrtavddt 
sahakdnlayd deha-jitnakd ubkipretdfh'* 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes sour. Coming 
to ilesman, SuSruta says that the stomach is its natural place; 
being watery, it flows downwards and neutralizes the bile-heat, 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex- 
cessive heat. Being in dmasaya, it works in the other centres of 
ilesmatiy such as the heart, the tongue, the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the body. The place of vdyu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum (sroni-guda-samsraya) ; the main place of the 
blood, which is counted as dosa by Susruta, is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen^. I have noticed above, that in the Atharva- 
Veda mention is found of three kinds of diseases, the airy (vdtaja), 
the dry (susma) and the wet {abhrajdf. In the Caraka-samhitd 
vatUy pitta and kapha are regarded as being produced from kiftay 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here as being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassimilated food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiological functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth cf the body, when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitta means is difficult to determine. It 
may mean merely the part of the food-juice unassimilated as chyle, 
or the part of it unassimilated as blood, and so forth; or it may 
mean such unassimilated products, together with the secretions 
from the respective dhatuSy which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw off some of its impurities into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what kitta ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dhdtu-maUiy or impurities of dhatiis. These 
secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con- 
structive and destructive forces of the body. The watery character 
of kapha and the fiery character of pitta are not ignored; but their 
essence or substance is considered to be secretive, or of the nature 
of waste-product. Susruta, however, does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect, but he seems to have grasped the essential 
physiological activity of the body as being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion ; and the analogy of cooking, as requiring fire, water and 
air, seems to have been well before his mind. Susruta also seems to 

^ S%iiruta-$ainhita,\, It, 

“ Ye ahhrajd vtltoja y*aiea su^mo {Atharva- Veda, 1.12.3); apaii^. tvdsya 
hata eti su&iniitah {ibid. vi. 20. 4), 
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have leant more towards the view of the physiological operations 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principles being fire 
{pitta), water {slesman) and air (vata). The reason why the prin- 
ciples of the body are here regarded as being transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by SuSruta. The supple- 
mentary Uttara-tantra, however, thinks that they are the three 
gunas. Vagbhata, always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to reconcile the different attempts to grasp the {prin- 
ciples under discussion, holds that they are comparable to’ the 
three gunas, because, though opposed to one another, they ^Iso 
co-operate together; and, because diseases are but modification^ of 
the dosas, he further thinks that dosas, dhatus and dhatu-nwas 
are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these dosas are. The person who seems to have 
had the most definite conception of the dosas was Caraka. In the 
Uttara-tantra and by Vagbhata the Samkhya analogy of the gunas 
seems to have had a very distracting influence, and, instead of 
trying to find out the true physiological position of the dosas, these 
writers explain away the difficulty by a vague reference to the 
Samkhya gunas. 

Let us now return to Caraka. By him vayu is described as 
being dry (ruksa), cold (sita), light {laghu), subtle [suksma), moving 
{cala), scattering everything else in different directions {visada) and 
rough [kharay. It is neutralized in the body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healthy constructive process the 
vayu is said to perform physiological functions as follows; it 
sustains the machinery of the body {tantra-yantra-dharah), it mani- 
fests itself as prana, udana, samana and apdna and is the generator 
of diverse kinds of efforts ; it is the force which controls {niyanta) 
the mind from all undesirables and directs (pranetd) it to all that 
is desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organs, 
is the carrier of the stimulation of sense-objects, collects together 

^ Caraka~S€nrikitd,i. 1.58. Ciikrapani.in commenting on this, says that, though 
vdyu is described as neither hot nor cold according to the Vai^eijika philosophy, 
yet, since it is found to increase by cold and decrease by heat, it is regarded 
as cold. Of course, when connected with pitta it is found to be hot, but that is 
on account of its association with the heat of pitta {yoga~vdhitvdt). In the 
Vsta-kala-kallya chapter (i, 12. 4), six qualities of vdta are mentioned ; tQkpna is 
not mentioned, however, and, in place of cala, daruna is mentioned. C.akrapftni 
says that ddruiui means the same as cala. In the same chapter (i. 12. 7) vdyu 
is qualified as hifira-hara, i.c. that which makes holes. 
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the dhatm of the body, harmonizes the functions of the body 
as one whole, is the mover of speech, is the cause of touch 2 
sounds, as also of the corresponding sense-organs, the root of joy 
and mental energy, the air for the digestive fire, the healer 7f 
morbidities, the ejecter of extraneous dirts, the operating agent for 
all kinds of circulation, the framer of the shape of the LL and 
is, m short Identical with the continuity of life {ayuso 'nuvrtti- 
pratyaya.bhuta) Wh^n it is in undue proportions, it brings about 
all sorts of troubles, weakens the strength, colour, happiness and 
life, makes the mind sad, weakens the functions of the sense-organs 
causes malformations of the foetus, produces diseases and all 

emotions of fear, grief, delirium, etc., and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It IS interesting to note how Vayorvida describes the cosmic 
functions of air as the upholding of the earth, causing the burning 
of fire, the uniform motion of the planets and stars, the production 
of clouds, the showering of rains, the flow of rivers, the shaping of 
flowers and fruits, the shooting out of plants, the formation of the 
seasons, the formation of the strata of minerals, the production of 
the power of seeds to produce shoots, the growing up of crops, etc.^ 
In the same discussion Marici considers fire to be contained in the 
pitta and productive of all good and bad qualities, digestion and 
indigestion, vision and blindness, courage and fear, anger, joy 
Ignorance, etc., according as it is in equilibrium or is disturbed.’ 
Kapya maintains that soma, contained in Ueman, produces all 
good and bad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body, fatness, leanness, energy and idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and ignorance, etc.^ 

These discussions seem to indicate that before Atreya’s treatise 
was written attempts were made to explain the physiological func- 
tions of the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation of one operative principle. The Chandogya Upanisad 
speaks of earth, water and fire as being world-principles of con- 
struction . the dilTerent vayus were know^n as early as the Atharva- 
and vayu is regarded in many of the Upanisads as the prin- 
cip e of life. It seems fairly certain that the theory of mia, pitta 

apha is a later development of the view which regarded air 
ypuvana)^ fire {dahana) and water {toya) as the fundamental con- 
stitutive principles of the body. Thus Su^ruta refers to this view 

Coraka^soffUnta, i, iz. 8 . * Jbid. i. 14. ii and 12. 
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in III. 4. 80 : “ Some say that the constitution (prakrti) of the human 
body is elemental (bhautiki)^ the three constitutive elements being 
air, fire and water^.” The advance of the medical schools of thought 
over these speculations and over others which consider the body 
to be a product of one bhQta or of many bhutas is to be sought 
in this, that, besides allowing the material causes {upadana) of 
the body to be the dhatus, they emphasized the necessity of ad- 
mitting one or more inherent dynamic principles for the develop- 
ment and decay of the body. This explains how vdta^ pitta^^nd 
kapha are regarded both as dhdtu and as dosa^ as prakrti and as 
vikrti. Thus Caraka says, as has already been mentioned, ^hat 
from the time of the formation of the foetus the vdta^ pitta and 
kapha are working, but in more or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with equal vdyu^ pitta ^ mala and kapha [sama-pittdnila- 
kapha) or different degrees of predominance of them as imtala, 
pittala and slesmala^. Men of the slesmala type are generally 
healthy, whereas vdtala and pittala persons are always of indifferent 
health. Later on, when there is a disease with the predominance 
of that dosa w^hich is predominant in man’s constitution from his 
birth, the newly collected dosa produces morbidity on the lines on 
which the predominating of his constitution is working ; but this 
newiy collected dosa does not augment the corresponding original 
dosa. The original dosa is never increased, and, whatever may be 
the predominance of a dosa due to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the dosas remains the same. I'hus a vdta-prakrti 
person does not become slesma-prakrti or pitta-prakrti, and vice- 
versa. The dosas \vhich are constitutional always remain as the 

prakrtim iha narUndm bhautikiffi head dhuh 

pavana-dahana-Uyaih kirtitds tdt lu itsrah, 

Su&ruta, ni. 4. 80. 

* Caraka refers to a view that there arc none who may be regarded as 
sama^tdta-pitta-sUpnan (or having equal vdta, pitta and Herman). Since all men 
take various kinds of diet (wfamdhdropayof^itvdt), they must l>e either vdta- 
prakrti, pitta-prakrii, or ifeima-prakpH. Against this Cariika aaya that sama^vdta- 
pitta-iUiman is the }*ame thing an health or freedom from disease {aroga). All 
medicines are applied for attaining this end, and there cannot be any doubt 
that such a state exists. Again, the terms t^dta^prakrti, pttta-prakrti and ilesma- 
prakrti incorrect ; for prakrti means health, What they mean by vdtQ-prakrti is 
that Villa IS quantitatively predominant sd do^a-prakftir ucyo/r), 

and quantitative predominance is the same as vi/cdra; so the proper terms arc 
vAtala, pittala, etc. When a vdtaia person takes things which increase his 
ViJta increases at once; hut when he fakes things which increase /wffo or 
these do not increase in him as rapidly as fjdta does, So in the caiae of a ^ 
person pitta increases rapidly w’hen articles which increase pitta are taken, an 
so with regard to iUpnan {Caraka^tentihitd^ ill. 6. I4-'|8). 
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constant part engaged in their physiological operations. The later 
accretion of the dofos or their deficiency has a separate course of 
action in producing diseases, and there is no interchange between 
these later collections of dosas or their deficiency and the con- 
stitutional constant parts of the dosas known as prakrti^. The only 
sense (as Cakrapani says) in which a dosa is related to a consti- 
tutional (prakfti) dosa is that a dosa grows strong in a system in 
which a corresponding dosa is constitutionally predominant, and it 
grows weaker when the opposite is the case*. It is not out of place 
in this connection to say that, though the dosas are mutually op- 
posed to one another, they do not always neutralize one another, 
and it is possible for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
system. In the six seasons of rains {varsd), autumn {sarat), late 
autumn (hemanta), winter {Hta), spring (vasanta) and summer 
[grlsma) there is an alternate collection (caya), disturbance (prakopa) 
and lowering down (prasama) of the three dosas, pitta, slesman 
and vdyu respectively. Thus, for example, in the rains (varsd) 
there is collection of pitta, in the autumn (sarat) there is dis- 
turbance of pitta, in the harvesting season (hemanta) there is 
lowering of pitta and collection of sleman, in the summer 
there is collection of vdta, and so forth*. Contrasting the 
functions of the dosas in the normal (prakrti) and abnormal 
(vikrti) states, Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

' Ibid, 1.7. 38-41 . The passage prakrtt-siham yadd pitiarji mdrutah ilepnanah 
kfaye (l, 17. 45) is often referred to in support of the view diat the new accretions 
of dofos affect the prakrti-dosas. But Cakrapani explains it differently. He says 
that a disease may be caused by a dofa which is not in excess of the constant 
constitutional quantity (prakrti^mdna) by virtue of the fact that it may be carried 
from one part of the fiody to another and thereby may produce a local accretion 
or excess, though the total quantity of dofo may not be in excess. 

* samiindfn hi prakrtitri prdpya dofah pravrddha-balo bhavati, asamdndm tu 
prdpya iathd baiavdn na sydt (Cakrapdni on Caraka-samhita, i. 17. 62). 

* Ibid. J. 17. 1 12. See also CakrapRm's comments on these. Ualhana, in com- 

menting on Suifuta-satfihitd, i. 21, 18, says that uirUaya of do^as means aggre- 
gation or accumulation in general {dehe *t{rupdvfddhi 5 coyuA) ; prakopa of dosas 
means that the accumulated do^^as arc spread through the system (xnlayana~rupd 
vrddhih prakopah) . The external signs of the ruyo of vdta are fullness of the 
stomach and w^ant of motions ; of pilta yellowish appearance and reduction of heat 
(mandofrtatd) ; of kapha heaviness of the limbs and feeling of laziness. In all cases 
of caya there is a feeling of aversion to C4iuses which increase the particular do^a 
of which there has been caya {caya^kdra^a-vidvcfas ca). The stage of caya is the 
first stage of operation in the growth and prevention of diseases. If the dosas 
can be removed or neutralized at this stage, there is no further disease. I'he 
usual indication of the disturbance {prakopa) of is disorders of the stomach; 

of pitta^ acidity, thirst and burning; of kapha, aversion to food, palpitation 
(hrdayotkUda), etc. The prakopa of blood is always due to the prakopa 

of vdta, pitta or kt^ha. This is the second stage of the progress of diseases. The 
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pitta occasions digestion; sleman is strength and vitality, and 
vtyu is the source of all activities and the life of all living beings ; 
but in the abnormal state pitta produces many diseases ; Herman 
is the dirt of the system and the cause of many troubles, and vat a 
also produces many diseases and ultimately death. The places 
{sthdnani) at which the affections of vdia^ pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka : of vdta the bladder, 
rectum, waist and the bones of the leg, but the smaller intesiine 
{pakvdsaya) is its particular place of affection; of pitta sweat, 
blood and the stomach, of which the last is the most important; of 
slepnan the chest, head, neck, the joints, stomach and fat, of ^Vhich 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
vdta, forty oi pitta and twenty of slepnan^. But in each of these 
various affections of vdta, pitta and sleman the special features 
and characteristics of the corresponding dosas are found. Thus 
Caraka in i. 20. 12-23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
a diagnosis of the disease as being due to the disturbance of vdta, 
pitta or kapha. But a question may arise as to what may con- 
sistently with this view be considered to be the nature of vdyu, pitta 
and kapha. Are they only hypothetical entities, standing as symbols 
of a number of symptoms without any real existence? In such 
an interpretation reality would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity, or the dosas, would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there is one particular set of symptoms, it is 
to be considered that there is disturbance of vdyu; wherever there 
is another set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 

third stage is called prasdra. At this stage there is something like a fermentation 
of the do^ai (paryupta-kinvodaka-pt}ta-$ammjdya it a). This is moved about by 
vdyu, which though inanimate, is the cause of all motor actixHties, When a 
large quantity of water accumulates at any place, it breaks the embankment and 
flows down and joins on its way with other streams and flowa on all sides ; so 
the dofos also flow, sometimes alone, somciimcs two conjointly, and sometimes 
all together. In the whole body, in the half of it, or in whatever part the fer- 
mented do^as spread, there the symptoms of diseases arc showered down, as 
it were, like water from the clouds {dofo vikOrenp nabhasi nusghat'at tatra varfati). 
When one dofa, c.g. vdyu, spreads itself in the natural place of another do^a, 
e,g. pitta, the remedy of the latter will remove the former (vdyofi pitta-‘ithdna- 
gatasya piitavat pratlkdrah). The difference between prakapa and prasdra is 
thus dcscril>ed by palhapa; just as when hufler is first stirred up, it moves a 
little; this slight movement is like praktspa; but, when it is continuously and 
violently stirred to flow out, in froths and foams, it may then be called prasdra 
(Suiruta-soffthstd, I. 21. iH-ja). The fourth stage is when the pQrva-rupa is 
seen, and the fifth stage is the stage of rQpa or vyddhi (disease) (thid. 38, 39)* 

^ Caraka •saffihitd, i. 20. Ji. 
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forth. But there are serious objections against such an inter- 
pretation. For, as we have shown above, there are many passages 
where these dosas are described as secretions and waste-products, 
which in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseases and may ultimately 
break up the system. These passages could not be satisfactorily 
explained upon the above interpretation. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe pitta and kapha as entities having 
a particular colour and material consistency, and it is also said that 
there are particular places in the body where they collect, and 
this would be impossible upon the interpretation that they are 
not real entities, but hypothetical, having only a methodological 
value as being no more than convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp of different symptoms^. 

The attribution of a certain number of specific qualities to the 
dosas is due to a belief that the qualities of effects are due to the 
qualities of causes. So, from the diverse qualities of our bodies 
considered as effects, the causes were also considered as having 
those qualities from which those of the effects were derived. Thus, 
in connection wnth the description of the qualities of rfl/^,Caraka 
says that on account of the qualities of rauksya the bodies of those 
having congenital vdta tendency are rough, lean and small, and 

' The secretory character of these dofos is amply indicated by such passages 
as those which regard vdta^ pitta and Herman as requiring some space in the 
stomach for digesting the food materials, c.g. ekoffi punar vdta-pitta-iUpnandm 
(ibid. 111. 2. 3); sUfma hi smgdha-ilakfna-mrdu-madhura-sdra-sdndra-manda- 
stimita-guru~$lta^vijjaldcchQh {Herman is smooth, pleasing, soft, sweet, substantial, 
compact, inert, benumbed, heavy, cold, moist and transparent — ibid. in. 8. 14. 
7.5); pittam ufnatft akp^oft dravofft visram amlam katukam ca [pitta is hot, sha^ 
and liquid, and possesses bad odour, and is acid and pungent and bitter — ibid. 
III. 8. 14. 7. 6) ; vdtas tu rUkfa-laghu-ccda^bahi-slghTa-ilta-pantfa-viiadah (vdta is 
rough, light, moving, manifold, quick, cold, coarse and scattering — ibid. iii. 
8.14.7.7). 

It must, however, be noted that the translation I have given of some of these 
words cannot be regarded as sattsfactor>s for in the translation I could only give 
one sense of a word, which in the original Sanskrit has been used in a variety of 
senses which the word has. Thus, for example, I have translated ruk^a as “ rough.’’ 
But it also means ’’slim,’* ** lean,” ”ha\ang insomnia,” or (of a voice) ’’broken,” 
and so forth. There is no English synonym which would haw so many senses. 
MahAmahopftdhyflya Kaviraj Gai^anitha Sen, of Calcutta, tries to divide the 
do^as into two classes, invisible (ffikfmis) and visible (ftAfl/a) — Siddhdnta^mddna, 
pp. 9-11. But though such a distinction can doubtless be made, it has not b^n 
so distinguished in the medical literature, as it is of little value from the medical 
point of view’ ; it also does not help us to understand the real nature of the do^as. 
I he nature and the functiotia of the dofas do not depend in the least on their 
visibility or invisibility, nor can the visible dofa be regarded as always the 
product of the invisible one. 
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the voices of such people are rough, weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well {jagarUka)\ again, on account 
of the quality of lightness of vdyu, the movements of a man with 
congenital vdta tendency W'oiild be light and quick, and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the qualities of vdyu to the qualities of 
the body is remote ; yet, since the special features and characteristics 
of one’s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
the body-building agents, these characteristics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them. 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
enumeration of the qualities of the dosas. The disturbance of a dosa 
does not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength ; it is possible that one or more of the qualities of a 
dosa may run to excess, leaving others intact. Thus vdyu is said to 
possess the qualities of ruksa, laghu, cala^ bahu, sighra, iita^ etc., 
and it is possible that in any particular case the sita quality may 
run to excess, leaving others undisturbed, or so may sita and rUksa, 
or sita^ ruksa and laghu^ and so forth. Hence it is the business of 
the physician not only to discover which dosa has run to excess, 
but also to examine which qualities of which dosa have run to 
excess. The qualities of dosas are variable, i.e. it is possible that a 
dosa in its state of disturbance will remain a dosa^ and yet have 
some of its qualities increased and others decreased. The nature of 
the disturbance of a dosa is determined by the nature of the dis- 
turbance of the qualities involved {amsdmsa-vikalpay . The natural 
inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality are but component parts of a dosa, a dosa 
cannot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts. On 
this view a dosa appears to be a particular kind of secretion which 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines. When a 
particular dosa is in a healthy order, its component entities are in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 

^ Caraka-santhitd, 11. 1 . 10. 4. Cakrapdni, in cominentini; on this, says : “ tatra 
dofdndm aifiidmia-vikalpoyathd — vote prakupite *pi kaddeidvdtasya iu&mio balavdn 
bhavati, kadddl laghv-amiah, kaddeid riikfdmsah kaddcil laghu-rQkfdijiiah/’ The 
dofa or dosas which become prominently disturbed in a system are called 
anubandhya, and the dofa or do^as which at the time of diseases are not primarily 
disturbed are called anubandha. When three of the dofos are jointly disturbed, 
it is called sannipdta, and when two are so disturbed it is called saspsarga (ibid. ill. 
6. ii). 
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the total dosa. But, when it is disturbed, some of the component 
secretions may increase Li undue proportions, while others may 
remain in the normal state; of course, the quantity of the whole 
dosa may also increase or decrease. A dosa such as kapha or pitta 
should therefore be regarded as a name for a collection of secre- 
tions rather than one secretion of a homogeneous character. It 
will be easily seen that, on taking into consideration the com- 
parative strengths of the different components of a dosa and the 
relative strengths of the other components of other dosas and the 
relative strengths and proportions of each of the dosas amongst 
themselves, the number of combinations is innumerable, and the 
diseases proceeding from such combinations are also innumerable. 
The whole system of Caraka's treatment depends upon the ascer- 
tainment of the nature of these affections; the names of diseases 
are intended to be mere collective appellations of a number of 
affections of a particular type^. 

One further point which ought to be noted with regard to the 
constructive and destructive operations of vdyu^ pitta and kapha 
is that they are independent agents which work in unison with a 
man’s karma and also in unison with a man’s mind. The opera- 
tions of the mind and the operations of the body, as performed by 
vdyuy pitta and kapha on the materials of the dhdtus, rasa.rakta, 
etc., run parallel to each other; for both follow the order of human 
karma f but neither of them is determined by the other, though 
they correspond to each other closely. This psycho-physical 
parallelism is suggested throughout Caraka’s system. Caraka, in 
trying to formulate it, says: sdrlram api satvam anuvidhiyaie 
satvam ca idriram'' (the mind corresponds to the body and the 
body to the mind). It may be remembered in this connection that 
the ultimate cause of all dhatu-vaisamya or abhighdta (bodily in- 
juries through accidents, a fall and the like) is foolish action (prajnd- 
parddha). Again vdta, pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, but also intellectual operations of 
various kinds. But all intellectual operations belong properly to 
mind. What is meant by attributing intellectual functions to vdyUy 
pitta and kapha seems to be a sort of psycho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body corresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma. 

^ yad vdtdrabdhatvddi’jfldnam eva kSranam rogdndtfi cikitsdydm upakdri; 
ndma-jUdnarp tu vyavahdra-mdtra-pray<^’andrtham (Cakrapini on Caraka- 
samhitd, I. i8. 53). 


22*2 
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Head and Heart^. 

The most vital centres of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pelvis {vasti). The pranas^ i.e. the vital currents, and all the 
senses are said to depend {hritah) on the head^. The difference 
between head {sirsa) and brain {mastiska) was known as early as 
the Atharva-Veda. Thus in A.V. x. 2, 6 the word sirsa is used in 
the sense of “head,** and in verses 8 and 26 of the same hymn the 
word mastiska is used in the sense of “brain^.” Head-disease is 
also mentioned in the Atharva-Veda^i. 12. 3, as sirsakti. The brain- 
matter is called mastulunga in Caraka-sarnhitdy viii. 9. loi ; the 
word mastiska is used in the same chapter in the sense of brain- 
matter (viii. 9. 80), as has also been explained by Cakrapani^. 
The passage from Caraka, viii. 9. 4, quoted above show's that at 
least Drdhabala considered the head to be the centre of the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents. Cakrapani, in commenting 
upon this passage, says that, though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as well, yet they are 
particularly connected with the head [sirasi visesena prabaddhdni)^ 
because, when there is an injury to the head, they are also injured. 
According to Caraka and Drdhabala all the senses are particularly 
connected with the head, as well as the pranas ^ but the heart is 
regarded as the vital centre of Xh^ pranas^ as well as of the inanas^ 
as I shall point out later on. Bhela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the manas^ a view which 
is, so far as I know, almost unique in the field of Sanskrit 

^ The different names of the heart in Caraka^saifthita are mahat, artha^ 
hrdaya (i. 30. 3). 

* Cakrapani, however, explains it as sritd iva sritdh, i.e. “ as if they depended 
on” (i. 17. 12), because, when the head is hurt, all the senses are hurt. It is said 
in ibid. vi. 26. i that there are one hundred and seven vital centres (manna), 
and of these the three most important are the head, the heart and the pelvis. 
Also in VIII. 9. 16, hfdi murdhni ca vastau ca nrndm prdndh prali^phttdh. In 
VIII. 9. 4 it is distinctly said that all the senses and the currents of senses and 
prana are dependent on the head as the rays of the sun are dependent on the 
5un — sirasi indriydm indrtya-’Prdna-vahdni ca srotdmsi suryam iva gabhastayah 

sarpsritdni. ■ ju j 

* ” Which was that god who (produced) his brain, his forehead, his hindhead 
(kakatika), who first his skull, who, having gathered a gathering in man’s jaw, 
ascended to heaven” (A.V. x. 2. 8). ” Atharvan, having sewed together his head 
(murdhdnam) and also his heart, aloft from the brain the purifying one sent 
(them) forth, out of the head” (ibid. 26). (Whitney’s translation, Harvard 

oriental series.) , 

* Mastifkarp iiro-majjd. Cakrapani, viii. 9. 80 of Caraka-samhitd. The word 
mastifka is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of head, as in the passage 
quoted by Cakrapam in vili. 9. 80 — mastifke 'fpdngulam pafpam. 
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literature. He says that manaSj which is the highest of all senses 
(sarvendriya-param), has its seat between the head and the palate 
(iiras-talv-antara-gatam). Being situated there, it knows all the 
sense-objects {visaydn indriyandm) and the tastes which come near 
it {rasadikan samipa-sthdn). The original cause of manas and the 
energy of all the senses and the cause of all feelings and judgments 
{buddht), the citta, is situated in the heart. The citta is also the 
cause of all motor functions and activities, such that those who are 
possessed of good cittas follow a good course and those who are 
possessed of bad cittas follow a bad course. The manas knows the 
citta^ and thence proceeds the choice of action; then comes the 
understanding, deciding what is worth doing and what is not. 
Buddht, or understanding, is the understanding of certain actions 
as good (subha) and certain others as bad {asubh<i)^t It seems plain 
that Bhela distinguishes between manas, citta and buddhi. Of 
these manas is entirely different from citta and, so far as can be 
made out from Bhela’s meagre statements, it is regarded as the 
cause of all cognitions and as having its seat in the brain. The citta 
was regarded as the cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regarded as its seat. Buddhi was probably the 
determinate understanding and judgment which was but a function 
of the citta. Bhela says that the dosas in the brain affect the manas, 
and, as a result of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding {buddhi) is affected, and this leads 
to madness^. In another passage, while describing the different 
functions of pitta, Bhela says that there is a special kind of dlocaka 
pitta called the caksur-vaisesika, which, by bringing about the 
contact of manas with the soul, causes cognition and, transmitting 
it to the citta, produces the discriminative visual knowledge 
by which different objects are comprehended by the eye. The 

^ Hras-tdlv-antara-gatam sarvendriya^param manah tatra~stham tad dki 
visaydn indriydndifi rasadikdn . . . kdranam sarva-buddhlnam cittam hrdaya- 
samsritam kriydndm cetardsdm ca cittam sarvasya kdranam. Bhela’s chapter on 
Unm&da-cikitsitam'* Calcutta University edition, p. 149. 

® Urdhvam prakupitd dosah 

iiras^tdlv-antare sthitdh^ 
mdnasam dGfayanty dhi 
tatai cittam vipadyate 
citte vydpadam dpanne 
huddfur ndiofft niyacchati 
tatas tu huddhi-vydpattau 
kdrydkdryaffi na hudhyate 
evam pravartate vyddhir 

umnddo ndma ddrunafi* p. 149. 
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judgmental state, however, is different, and it is produced by a 
special kind of dlocaka pitta called the buddhuvaiienkay which is 
situated at the point between the eyebrows, and, being there, 
holds together the subtle forms emanating from the self {susUksmdn 
arthdn dtma-krtdn), associates the data (d/zarayari), integrates them 
with other similar known facts [pratyuddharati), remembers the 
past, and, after producing our knowledge in conceptual and Judg- 
mental forms, wills for future realization, generates instructive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation {dhydna) 
and restraint of thoughts {dhdrandy. 

Susruta does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain ; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
particular nerves in the head were connected with particular sense 
functions. Thus he says in iii. 6. 28 that there are two nerves {sird) 
lower down the ears on their back, called vidhurd, which, if cut, 
would produce deafness ; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called phana, which, if cut, 
would destroy the sensation of smell ; at the back of the eyebrows, 
below the eyes, there are the nerves called the apdnga, which, if 
cut, would produce blindness. All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of the eyebrow^ {srngdtakaY . He further says 
that the nerves are attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it {mastakdbhyantaroparisthdt sira^sandhisannipata) 
and this place, called the romdvarta, is the supreme superintendent 
(adhipati). Caraka says that the head is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka considers the heart (hrdaya) to be the only seat of 
consciousness®. The seats of prdna are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, navel, rectum, bladder, the vital fluid ojas, semen, blood 
and flesh^. In i. 19. 3 Caraka, however, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temples {sankha) in their place. It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant by prdna here. But in all prob- 
ability the word is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In i. 30. 4 and 5 Caraka says that the whole body with 

' Bhela’s chapter on ** Purufa-niscaya,'* p. 81. 

“ f^hrnna-irotrdkfi-jihvd-santarpanlndm sirdnam madhye iira^sannipdtah sjUgd- 
takdni. Sumita-samhitd, lU. 6. 28. 

^ Caraka-samkitd, IV. 7. 8, hrdayam cetanddhi^lhdnam ekam. 

^ Ibid, g. 
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the four extremities, the trunk, and the head, collectively called 
sad-angay knowledge {vijnana)^ the senses, the sense-objects, the 
self, manas and the objects of thought (cintya)^ are all supported 
{samirita) by the heart, just as a house is supported by pillars and 
rafters ^ It is plain, as Cakrapani explains, that the body cannot 
subsist in the heart. What is meant is that, when all is well with 
the heart, it is well with all the rest. Caraka holds that the manas 
and the soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, not, however, in the sense that the heart is the place 
where these reside, but in the sense that they depend on the 
heart for their proper functioning; if the heart is wrong, they also 
go wrong, if the heart is well, they also work well. Just as rafters 
are supported by pillars, so are they all supported by the heart. 
But Cakrapani does not seem to agree with this view of Caraka, 
and he holds that, since the heart is affected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the mind and the soul actually reside in the 
heart and so do pleasure and pain. The self, which is the cause of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and the upholder {dharin) of the 
system, resides in the heart. It is for this reason that, if a man is 
struck in the heart, he swoons away, and, if the heart bursts, he dies. 
It is also the place of the supreme vitality {param ojas)^» The heart 
is also regarded as the place where all consciousness is concen- 
trated [tatra caitanya-samgrahah), Caraka says that the heart is the 
centre of the prana currents {prana-vahdnam srotasdm hrdayam 
inulam, ill. 5. 9) and also of the currents of mental activity (ii. 
7. 3). In the Apasmdra-niddna (ii. 8. 4) Caraka speaks of the 
heart as being the supreme place of the inner self [antar-dtmanah 
srestham dyatanam). 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Taittiriya 
Upanisad 6. i) also speaks of the heart as being the space where 


^ Carakii-saffthitd, i. 30. 5. 

® CakrapHni says that the mention of param ojas here proves that Caraka be- 
lieved in another, aparam ojas. The total quantity of aparam ojas in the body is half 
a handful {nr:ihiinj<di~parimdna)^ while that of param qjas is only eight drops of 
a white-red and slightly yellowish liquid in the heart. The dhamanls of the 
heart contain half a handful of aparam ojos, and in the disease known as pranteha 
(urinary disease) it is this ojas that is wasted; but even with waste of this ojas 
a man may live, whereas with the slightest waste of the param ojas a man cannot 
live. Ojas ought not to be regarded as the eighth dhdtu\ for it only supports 
{dhdrayati) the body, but does not nourish it. Ojas, however, is sometimes used 
also in the sense of rasa {Caraka-safnhitd i. 30. 6, CakrapSni’s commentary. See 
also ibid. i. 17. 74 and 75 and CakrapSni’s comment on the same. Ojas is, 
however, regarded in the Atharva^Veday ii. 17, as the eighth dhdtu. 
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manomaya purusa, i.e. the mind-person, resides. In many other 
Upanisads the heart is the centre of many nadls^ or channels^. 
Sankara, in explaining Brh. ii. i. 19, says that the nadu or siras^ 
called hita, which are developed out of the food-juice and are 
272,000 in number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
whole body {puritatY. The buddhi resides in the heart and from 
there controls the external senses. Thus, for example, at the time 
of hearing in the awakened state the buddhi passes through these 
nadis to the ear and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it. When the buddhi thus expands, we have the 
state of awakening, when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
{susuptt). 


The Circulatory and the Nervous System. 

The names sira (also hira) and dhamani, of two different kinds 
of channels in the body, seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atharva-Veda^ . Tht Brhad-dranyaka Upani^ad de- 
scribes the hitd nadis of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yellow and 
green liquids ; Sankara, commenting on this, says that these various 
colours are due to the various combinations of vata^ pitta and 
slepnan which the nadis carry*. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five bhutas, ten senses, prana and antahkarana) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 

' See Brh. ii. i. 19, iv. 2. 2 and 3, iv, 3. 20, iv. 4. 8 and 9; Chand. viii. 6. 6; 
Katha^ vi. 16; Kaus. iv. 19; Mitnd. ir. 2. 6; Maitrl^ Bibliotheca Indica, 1870, 
VI. 21, VII. n ; Prasna, iii. 6 and 7. 

* The word purltat rieans principally the covering of the heart. But Sankara 
takes it here to mean the whole body. 

’* iatam hirdh sahasram dhamariir uta. Atharva-Veda, vii. 36. 2. SSyana 
explains hitd as garhha^dhdrandrtham antar-ai>asthitdh suksmd nddyah and 
dhamanl as garhhdsayasya ava^tamhhikd sthuld nddyah. Atharva-Veda, i. 17. 
I, 2, also seems to distinguish hird from dhamanl. In i. 17. i the birds are 
described as being of red garments {lohita-vdsasah) , which SSyana explains as 
lohitasya rudhirasya nivdsa-bhiltd hi (the abode of blood) and paraphrases as 
rajo-vahana-nddyah. It seems, therefore, that the larger ducts were called 
dhamanls. In i. 17. 3 the Atharva-Veda speaks of hundreds of dhamanls and 
thousands of birds. 

Brh. IV. 3. 20, with Sankara's commentary. Anandagiri, in commenting on 
the same, quotes a passage from .Su^ruta which is substantially the same as 
Susruta-samhitd, III. 7. 18, to show that those sirds which carry vdta are rosy 
(aruna), those which carry pitta are blue, those which carry blood are red, and 
those which carry Herman are white : 

arundh sird vdta-vahd nlldh pitta^vahdh iirdh 
asfg-vahds tu rohinyo gauryah slefma-vahdh iirdh. 
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in these nddls. In Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 2. 3 it is said that there is 
the finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart ; it is 
this essence which, by penetrating into the finest nadiSj serves to 
support the body. It is surrounded by a network of nadts. From 
the heart it rushes upwards through the extremely fine hitd nadis^ 
which are rooted in the heart. Chandogya, viii. 6. 6 speaks of 
loi nddls proceeding from the heart, of which one goes towards 
the head^. In Mund. ii. 2. 6 it is said that, like spokes in a wheel, 
the nadis are connected with the heart. Prasna^ ill. 6 and 7, how- 
ever, says that in the heart there are one hundred nadis and in 
each of these are twenty-two hundred branches and the vydna 
vdyu moves through these. The Maitri Upanisad mentions the 
susumnd nadi proceeding upwards to the head, through which 
there is a flow of prdncfl. None of these passages tell us any- 
thing definite about the nadis. All that can be understood from 
these passages is that they are some kind of ducts, through which 
blood and other secretions flow, and many of these are extremely 
fine, being about the thousandth part of a hair in breadth. The 
nada, or hollow reed, is described in the Rg-Veda (vili. i. 33) 
as growing in ponds and in the Atharva-Veda (iv. 19. i) as being 
varsika^ or “produced in the rains.” This word may have some 
etymological relation with nadi^. In another place it is said that 
women break nada with stones and make mats out of them^. 
The word nadi is also used in the Atharva-Veda in the sense 
of “ducts®.” In Atharva-Veday v. 18. 8 the word nadikaisused 

^ This passage is sometimes referred to in later literature to show that the 
susumnd nddl^ which goes towards the head, was knowm as early as the Chdndogya 
Upanisad. See also Katha, vi. i6, 

® Urdhva-gd nddJ su^umndkhyd prdna^samcdnnl. vi. 21 . Sayana, in 

his commentary on A-V. i. 17. 3, quotes the following verse: 

madhya^sthayah su^timndynh parva-pancaka^samhhardh 
sdkhopasdkhatdm prdptdh strd lahfa-traydt param 
ardha-lak^am iti prdhuh sarirdrtha-ricdrakdh. 

® Macdonell makes the following remarks in his I'edtc JndeXy vol. i, p. 433- 
** Nada is found in several passages of the ^-Veda (i. 32, 8; 179, 4; n. 34> 3J 
VIII. 69, 2; X. II, 2; 105, 4) but its sense is still obscure. It is identified by 
Pischel (Zeitschnft der Deutschen Morgenldndischen GeseHschaft, 35, 717 
Vedische Sfudierty i. 183 et seq.) with NadOy being explained by him in one 
passage (i, 32. 8). Here Cnland and Henry, L\ 4 gmstomay p. 313 would read 
nafant. See also Wackernagel, Altindische Grammahky I. 173. a reed boat, 
which is split, and over which the waters go, etc.” 

• yothd na{fam kasipune striyo bhindanty aimand (Atharva-Veda, vi. 138. 

» In the Alharva-Veda, vi. 138. 4. the nSdis are described as ducts over the 
testes, through which the seminal fluid flows ; ye te nadyau deva-krte yayos ^Ihau 
f rWrttp te te bhinadmi (I break with a stone upon a stone those two ducts of yours 
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to denote the speech organ {vdk). The word dhamanl is used 
in Rg-Veda, n. ii. 8 and is paraphrased by Sayana as sound 
{sabda) and by Macdonell as “reed*’ or “pipe^.“ If Saya^a’s 
explanations are to be accepted, then in A.V. ii. 33. 6 the word 
sndva means fine Hrds {sUkpnali-sirdh) and dhamani the larger ducts 
{dhamani-sabdena sthuldh). In vt. 90. 5 one hundred dhamanls 
are said to surround the body of a person suffering from colic or 
gout {siila)y and Sayana paraphrases dhamani here as nodi. In 
Chandogya, III. 19. 2, the rivers are said to be dhamanis (yd 
dhamanayas td nddyah)^ and Sankara paraphrases dhamani as iird. 

I have already referred to the use ot the word hird in the Atharva- 
V€da \ the word is also used in the Rg~Veda^, 

The above references show that nadis, sir as (or hirds) and 
dhamanis were all ducts in the body, but sometimes the nddis or 
sirds had also the special sense of finer channels, whereas the 
dhamanis were the larger ducts. I shall now come to Caraka: 
it will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their distinction and 
functions. 

Caraka plainly regards dhamanis^ sirds and srotas (secretory 
currents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
them on account of their different functions. He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamanis are in the heart. These carry through- 
out the body the ojas^ by which all people live and without which 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed, 
and which goes to the heart at a later stage, when the heart is 
formed; when it is lost, life also ceases to exist; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the pranas. These ducts are called 
dhamanis^ because they are filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called srotas^ because the chyle, etc. which nourish the body 
are secreted (sravandt) out of these; and they are called sird^ 

made by God over your two testes, through which your semen flows). In 
X. 7. 15 and 16, the hollows of the seas are described as nSdls {samudro ycisya 
nadyah), and so also the interspace of the quarters of the sky (yasya catasrah 
pradiso nddyah). 

^ Dhamani, ‘reed,’ appears to denote ‘pipe’ in a passage of the 
(ii. II. 8) and in a citation appearing in the Nirukta (vi. 24).” Vedic Index, 
vol. I, p. 390. The word iird is spelt with a palatal in Caraka and with a 
dental in the Vedas, and it has therefore been differently spelt in this chapter 
in different contexts. 

* tvaffi vrtram diaydnam tirdsu maho vajrena si^vapah. R.V. i. 12 1. ii . The 
word dhamani is spelt with a long “l‘* in Caraka and with a short “i’* in the 
Atharva^ Veda. 
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because they go {sarandt Hrdh) to the different parts of the body^ 
The ten dhamanis spread out in manifold branches throughout 
the body. In the Caraka-samhitd srotas means properly the path 
through which the successive evolutionary products of the body- 
constituents (dhdtus) or other kinds of secretion run and accumu- 
late together with elements of their own types^. Cakrapani explains 
it thus : The transformation into blood takes place in connection 
with chyle (rasa). The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
different part of the body cannot take place without a path of trans- 
mission, called srotas. So the transformation of dhatus takes place 
through the function of this path of transmission. So for each 
kind of product there is a separate srotas. Vdyu^ pitta and kapha 
may be said to go about through all the srotas, though there are, 
no doubt, special channels for each of the three®. Gahgadhara, 
however, takes the srotas as being the apertures through which 
the dhatus and other waste-products flow^. In whatever way it 
may be looked at, the srotas is, according to Caraka, nothing but 
the duct of the dhamanis. Caraka opposes the view of those who 
think that the body is nothing but a collection of srotas, for the 
simple reason that the substances which pass through these srotas 
and the parts of the body where they are attached are certainly 
different from the srotas themselves. There are separate srotas 
for the flow of prana, water, food-juice, blood, flesh, fat, bony 
materials, marrow, semen, urine, excreta and sweat; vdta, pitta 
and ilesman, however, flow through the body and all the channels 
(sarva-srotdmsi ayana-bhUtdni). For the supply of materials for the 
suprascnsual elements of the body, such as manas, etc., the whole 
of the living body serves as a channel®. The heart is the root of all 

^ dhmandd dhamanyah sravandt srotdifisi sarandt Hrdh. Caraka-samhitd, i. 
30. 1 1. * Ibid. III. 5. 3. 

® Dofdijdm tu sarva-sarira-caratvena yathd^sthilla-sroto *bhidhdne *pi sarva- 
srotdrftsy eva gamandrtham vak^yante . . .vdtadlndm apipradhdna hhUtddhamanyah 
santy e\>a. Cakrapftni’s comment on ibid. 

* dhdra-parindma-raso hi srotasdm chidra-rUpatfi panthdnam vind gantutfi na 
iaknoti, na ca srotas chidra-pathena gamanatn vind tad-uttarottara-dhdtutvena 
parinamati, etc. s Jalpa-kalpa~taru on ibid. 

® Gahgfldhara, in commenting on this passage (Caraka-samhitd, iii. 5. 7), 
“ tadvad atlndriydndm punah sattvddtndm kevalarjt cetandvac charlram ayana-bh^- 
tam adkHthdna-bhUtarfi ca,*’ says, **mana dtmd srotra-sparsana-nayana^rasana- 
ghrdria-huddhy-ahahkdrddtndffi kevalam cetandvat sajlvam iarfra-sroto ’yana- 
bhUtam adhHfhdna-bhQtam ca.” There are several passages in Caraka where 
we hear of mano-vaha currents (currents carrying manas); if manas, buddhi, 
ahaAkdra, etc. can all be carried in currents, they must be considered as having 
some material spatial existence. These manas, buddhi and ahoAkdra may be 
atlndriya, but they are not on that account non-ph>sical. 
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prana channels, i.e. the channels of the prana vdyu\ for vdyu in 
general moves through all parts of the body. When these are 
affected, there is either too much or too little respiration; the 
respiration may be very slow or very quick, and it is attended with 
sound and pain. From these signs therefore one can infer that the 
prana channels have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of thirst is in the heart {klotnay. When these 
are affected, the tongue, palate, lips, throat and kloma become 
dried up, and there is great thirst. The stomach is the source of all 
currents carrying food, and, when these are affected, there is no 
desire for food, but indigestion, vomiting and the like. The heart is 
the source, and the ten dhamanis are the paths, of the chyle (rasa) 
currents. The liver and spleen are the source of blood currents. 
The tendons and skin are the sources of flesh currents. The kidneys 
are the sources of fat channels ; fat and pelvis, of bone channels ; the 
bones and joints, of marrow channels; the testes and penis, of 
semen channels; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channels; the intestines and the rectum, of the excreta 
channels, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channels^. 
It is curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the sirds and dhamanis are regarded as synonymous, their 
number is differently counted in iv. 7. 13, where it is said that 
there are two hundred dhamanis and seven hundred sirds, and the 
finer endings of these are counted as 29,956. It is reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atharva- 
Veda, that, though the dhamanis and sirds were regarded by Caraka 
as having the same functions, the former were larger than the 
latter^. Gangadhara, in commenting on this passage, says that 
sirds, dhamanis and srotas are different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well known that a distinction' between 
sirds and dhamanis is drawn by Suiruta,to which I shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denies any such distinction; and this 

^ Caraka-saynhitd, ill. 5. 10. Cakrapani explains it (kloma) as hfdaya^stham 
pipds&sthdnam, and GangSdhara as the point of conjunction between the throat 
and the heart (kanfhorasoh sandhih). 

* The synonyms for srotas given by Caraka are sird, dhamanl, rasa^vdhinl, 
nddi, panthd, mdrga, iaflra-chidra, sarnvrtdsamvrtdni (open at the root, but 
closed at the end), sthdna, diaya and niketa. 

^ There is one passage of Drdhabala (Caraka^saifihitd, vi. 29. 23) which 
seems to draw a distinction betM'een Hrds and dhamanis; for there, as a 
symptom of a disease, it is said that the sirds have expanded (dydma) and the 
dhamanis have become contracted (sa^koca). 
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is accepted by his commentator Cakrapani also^. Gahgadhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Caraka to prove his opinion or 
to state more explicitly what is the difference of functions and 
appearances between the dhamanis and Hr as. In fact Gahgadhara’s 
remarks are directly borrowed from Suiruta, iii. 9. 3, without 
acknowledgment, and it is very surprising that he should not know 
the difference of views on this point between Caraka and SuSruta 
and should try to support Caraka by a quotation from Su^ruta on 
the very point on which they materially differ. 

Su^ruta refers to Caraka’s view that iirds,srotas and dharmanis 
are the same and opposes it, saying that they are different in 
appearance, number and functions. Dalhana.in explaining this, says 
that the sirds carry vdta, pitta ^ slepnan^ blood, etc., and are rosy, 
blue, white and red, whereas the dhamanis that carry sense-im- 
pressions of sound, etc. have no distinctive colour, and the srotas 
have the same colour as the dhatus which flow through them. 
Again, the principal sirds are forty in number, the principal 
dhamanis twenty-four and the principal srotas twenty-two in 
number. The sirds permit us to contract or expand our limbs or 
perform other motor functions, and they allow the mind and senses 
to operate in their own ways and serve also to fulfil other functions 
of moving rapidly {prasyandana)^ etc., when vdyu works in them. 
When pitta flows through the iirds, they appear shining, create 
desire for food, increase digestive fire and health. When ilesman 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength. When blood passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled also with the different dhatus and 
produce the sense-cognition of touch. Vdyu^ pitta ^ sleman and 
blood — any one of these may flow through any and every iird^. 
' The dhamanis are more like sensory nerves, since they carry 
sensations of sound, colour, taste and smell [iabda-rUpa-rasa- 
gandha-vahatvddikam dhamanindm). The srotas c^rry prdna, food, 
water, chyle, blood, flesh and fat*. It is on account of their close 
proximity, similar functions, fineness {sauksmydt), and also because 
of the fact that they have been referred to in similar terms by older 
authorities, that they have sometimes been regarded as perform- 
ing the same work, though their functions are really different*. 


^ na ca Carake Suiruta iva dhamanl-Hrd^otasam hhedo vivaksitah. Cakra- 
commentary on Caraka, iii. 5, 3. 

® Suiruta-saTfthit&, in. 7. 8-17. ® palhapa on ibid. iii. 9. 3. Ibid. 
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Dalhana, in explaining this, says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burning, the burning of each separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contiguity, so the sirds, dhamanls 
and srotas are situated so close to one another that it is very difficult 
to observe their separate functions and work, l^ird^ srotas^ mdrga^ 
kha and dhamani are the general names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body^. It is on account of the similarity of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused. 

The dhamanis start from the navel ; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosswise (tir- 
yag-gdh). Those ten which go to the upper part of the body, 
branch out, are divided into three classes, and are thirty in number. 
Of these there are altogether ten for carrying vdta, pitta, kapha, 
ionita and rasa, two for each; there are eight for carrying 
sabda, rupa, rasa and gandha, two for each; there are two for 
the organ of speech, two for making noise {ghosa), as distin- 
guished from speech ; two for going to sleep, two for being awake ; 
two for bearing tears, two for carrying milk in women, and it is 
the same two dhamanis that carry the semen in men. It is by 
these dhamanis that the body on the upper side of the navel (e.g. 
sides, back, chest, shoulders, hands, etc.) is held fast to the lower 
part. The carrying of vdta, etc. is the common quality of all these 
dhamanis. 

Those dhamanis which branch out downwards are thirty in 
number. They eject urine, excreta, semen, menstrual blood, 
etc. downwards. They are connected with the place of pitta 
{pittasayd), draw downwards the materials not fit for being ab- 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The dhamanis connected with the pittdiaya carry the 
food-juice throughout the body, as soon as it is digested by the 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory dhamanis 
and through them to the heart, which is designated as the seat 
of rasa (rasa-sthdnay. Ten dhamanis carry vdta, pitta, ionita, 

^ Thus palhana remarks ; 

dkdHydvakdsdndfft dehe ndmdni dehindtp. 

Hrdh srotdtpn mdrgdh kham dhamanyah. 

* Sulruta, Sdftra, ix. 7 and 8; sec also palhana’s commenury on it. The 
apertures of some dhamanis by which the food-juice is circulated through the 
body are as fine as lotus fibres, and some grosser than them, as the apertures 
of lotus stalks. Thus some dhamanis have very fine apertures, and others grosser 
apertures. 

yathd svabhdvatah khdni mrndleru hisefu ca 

dhamofan&rp tathd khdni raso yair upaclyate. Ibid. IX. 10. 
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kapha and rasa\ two, connected with the intestines, carry the 
food-juice ; two carry water ; two are connected with the bladder 
for ejecting urine; two are for the production of semen {hikra- 
pradur-bhava)^ two for its ejection, and it is these which regulate 
the menstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta ; there are eight others which 
carry perspiration. It is by these dhamanis that the intestines, 
waist, urine, excreta, rectum, bladder and penis are held together. 
Each of the other four dhamanis^ which go crosswise {tiTyag-gah)y 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are spread all over the body, like so many windows ; their 
mouths are at the holes of the hairs, through which perspiration 
goes out and which nourish the body with rasa^ and through these 
the effective principles (virya) of oil, watery sprinklings, oint- 
ments, etc. enter the body after being acted on by bhrdjaka (heat 
of the skin)^. It is again these which carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of touch^. The dhamanis direct the five 
senses to the five sense-objects for their cognition. There is the 
cognizer (mantr) and the manas organ ; the dhamani which is con- 
nected with manas on one side and the dhamanis which carry the 
different sense-impressions on the other make the sense-data 
cognized by the self®. The various sensory and motor dhamanis 
are further named in SuSruta, iii. vi. 28. Down below the back 
of the ear there are two dhamanis^ called vidhura^ which, when 
injured, produce deafness; inside the two nostrils there are the 
two dhamanis called phana which, when hurt, arrest the sensation 
of smell. Below the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two dhamanis^ called apdnga, which, when hurt, produce 
blindness : there are also two other dhamanis^ above the eyebrows 
and below them, called dvarta, which, when hurt, also produce 
blindness*. Su^ruta also speaks in this connection of a place inside 

^ Suiruta^ Sdrira, ix. 7 and 8 ; see also Palhana's commentary on it. 

^ palhai>a, in commenting on this passage of Su^ruta, ni . ix. 9, says : tair eva 
mano-*nugataih sukhdsukha-rQpafn sparioffi karmdtmd grhidte.'^ (It is through 
these dhamanUy as connected by manas^ that the self, as associated with the subtle 
body, receives the pleasurable and painful impressions of touch.) 

^ paHcdbhibhQtds tv atha paHca^kftvah 

pafUendriyam pancasu bhdvayanti 
paHcendriyoffi pcnicasu bhdvayitvd 

paMcatvam dydnti vindsa~kdle. Su^ruta, III, ix. 11. 

palhana, in commenting on the above, says: **mantd hi iarire eka eva, mono *py 
ekam eva, tena manasd yaiva dhamani iabdddi-vahdsu dhamard^ abhiprapannd 
saiva dhamafa sva^dharmarp grdhayati mantdratp ndnyeti." 
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the skull on the upper part of the brain, where all the Hr as have 
met together, as the adhipati superintendent. 

In describing the Hrds (700 in number) Susruta says that these 
are like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
contraction and expansion of which the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 
like so many fibres of leaves. The principal Hrds are forty in 
number; of these ten are for the circulation of vdta, ten iot pitta ^ 
ten for kapha and ten for rakta (blood). The Hrds of vdta circu- 
lation again branch out into 175 Hrds, and the same is the case 
with those which circulate pitta, kapha and rakta. We have thus 
altogether 700 Hrds. When vdta is properly circulated through the 
Hrds, it becomes possible for us to move our limbs without ob- 
struction and to exercise our intellectual functions. But it should 
be noted that, though some Hrds are regarded as mainly circulating 
vdyu OT pitta or kapha, yet they all, at least to some extent, circulate 
all three^. 

There are 900 sndyus, and these have also holes within them 
(suHrdh), and these, as well as the kai^ards, which afe also but 
special kinds of sndyus, serve to bind the joints of the body, just 
as the several pieces of planks are held together in a boat. SuSruta 
also mentions five hundred muscles. The mannas are vital spots 
in fiesh. Hr a, sndyu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prdna: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or suffer various kinds of deformity. The srotas 
are again described by Susruta as being ducts, other than Hrd and 
dhamani, which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body^. These srotas carry the currents of prdna, food- 
juice, water, blood, flesh, fat, urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 
blood. 

The Nervous System of the Tantras. 

The nerve system of the Tantras, however, is entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Susruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column {meru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 

^ na hi vdtant iirdh kdscin na pittatfi kevalam tathd 

ilefmdnam va vahanty etd aiah sarvavahdh smftdh. 

Stdruia, Ul. vii. 16. 

* Suiruta, Sdrlra^ IX. 13; 

mQldt khdd antaraffi dehe prcurtarp tv abhivdhi yat 
srotas tad iti vijUeyajp hrd^hamanl-varjitam. 
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the neck. In the passage inside this spinal column there is a nerve 
{n&di)y called su^mnd^ which is again in reality made up of three 
nddls^ summndy vajrd and citrini^. All nadis start from the root at 
the end of the vertebral column, called kanda^ and they proceed 
upwards to the highest cerebral nerve-plexus, called sahasrdra^ and 
are seventy-two thousand in number. The place of the root of 
these nadis {kanda) is an inch above the anus and an inch below 
the root of the penis. If stisumnd is the central nerve of the spinal 
cord, then on its extreme right side is the ida^ and then parallel to 
it towards the susutnnd are the gandhari^ stretching from the comer 
of the left eye to the left leg, hasti-jihvdy stretching from the left 
eye to the left foot, iankhini, branching on the left, kuhU (the pubic 
nerve on the left) and also the visvodardy the lumbar nerves. On 
the extreme left of it is the pingald^ and between it and the susutnnd 
are the pusd^ stretching from below the comer of the right eye to 
the abdomen, pfliyanii, the auricular branch or the cervical plexus, 
sarasvati and vdrand (the sacral nerve). The sankhini (the auricular 
branch or the cervical plexus on the left) goes parallel to the 
susutnnd, but takes a turn in the region of the neck and passes on to 
the root of the left ear-holes ; in another branch it passes through the 
inner side of the region of the forehead, where it gets joined with 
the citrini nddi and enters into the cerebral region. The susumnd 
nodi is a sort of duct inside the spine, which encases within it the 
vajrd nddi, and that again encases within it the citrini nddi, which 
has within it a fine aperture running all through it, which is the fine 
aperture running through the spinal cord^. This inner passage 


^ But according to the Tantra-cUddmani, tunmnd is not inside the spinal 
column but outside it. Thus it says/' tad~hdhye tu tayor madhye susumnd vahni- 
This, however, is against the viewof the Sat-cakra~mrupaim,yi\i\ch takes 
sufumr^ to be inside tl.e passage of the spine. According to the Nigama-tattva- 
sdra-tantra, ^dand pifigalSwe both inside the spine, but this is entirely against the 
accepted viow. Dr Sir B. N. Seal thinks that sufimnd is the central passage or 
channel of the spinal cord and not a separate ndifl {The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus, pp. zig, 226, 227). Mr Rele in his The Mysterious Kundalinl 
(pp. 3 5, 3 6) thinks that it is a which is situated centrally and passes through the 

spinal column {meru^dantfa) ; but, judging from the fact that it is said to originate 
in the sacrum, from which it goes upwards to the base of the skull, where it 
joins with the plexus of a thousand nerves called brahma^akra (cerebrum in the 
vault of the skull) and is divided at the level of the larynx (kantha) into anterior 
and posterior parts between the two eyebrows (djhd-cakra) and the cavity in 
the brain (breutma^randhra) respectively, Rele thinks that this sufumnd nddi is 
nothing but the spinal cord . 

■ Nd^is derived by PQiri&nanda Yati , in his commentary on the Sat-cakra-nirU- 
pasfta, from the root natf, to go, as a passage or duct {nadagatau iti dhdtor nadyate 
gamyate ’nayd padavyd iti ndfi). Mahfiinahopftdh^ya Gatianfttha Sen makes a 

23 
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within the citrini nodi is also called brahma~nddi; for there is no 
further duct or nadi within the citrim}. The thus in all 

probability stands for our spinal cord. The supmm^ however, is 
said to take a turn and get connected with the sankhini in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connected with the 
aperture of the sankhini {sankhini-ndlam dlambya) and passes to the 
cerebral region. All the nadis are connected with the sumnnd, 
Kundalini is a name for supreme bodily energy, and, because the 
channel of the susumnd, the brahma-nddi^ is the passage through 
which this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the nerve-plexus of the brain, susumim is sometimes 
called kundalini; but kundalini itself cannot be called a nerve, \ 
and it is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rele 
does^. The idd nadi on the left side of the su§um^ outside the 
spine goes upwards to the nasal region, and pihgald follows a 
corresponding course on the right side. Other accounts of these 
nadis hold that the idd proceeds from the right testicle and the 
pifigald from the left testicle and passes on to the left and the right 
of the susumnd in a bent form (dhanur-akdre). The three, however, 
meet at the root of the penis, which is thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were {triveni)y viz. of susumnd (compared to 
the river Gahga), z^a (compared to Yamuna) and pingald (compared 
to Sarasvati). The two nadis, idd and pihgald, are also described 
as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and susumnd as 
fire®. In addition to these nadis the Yogi-ydjhavalkya mentions 
the name of another nadi, called alambusd, making the number of 
the important nddis fourteen, including susumnd and counting 
sunmnd as one nddi (i.e. including vajrd and citrini), though the 
total number of nadis is regarded as being seven ty-two thousand. 
Srikanada in his Nddi-vijhdna counts the number of nadis as 
thirty-five millions. But, while the Tantra school, as represented 
in the works Saf-cakra-nir&pana, Jhdna-samkaUnt, Yogi-ydjha- 
valkya, etc., regards the wdis as originating from the nerve-plexus 

very serious mistake in his Pratyak^a-idriraka when he thinks that the nadis are 
to be refzarded as being without apertures {nlrandhra). They are certainly not so 
regarded in the Ayur-veda or in the Saf^cakra^nirupana and its commentaries. In 
Yoga and Tantra literature the term generally supersedes the term iird of 
the medical literature. 

^ jSabda^rahma-rUpdydh kuntjialinydh parama^siva^sannidhi^gamana-patha 

rupa^citrifA-nddy~antargata~iiinya^bhdga iti, PQrnAnanda's commentary on §ai~ 
cakra-nirQpana, St. 2. 

* Su^umndyai kun^inyai. Hafha^yoga^pradlpikd, iv, 64. 

* ^a^-cakra-mrlipana, St. 1 and Yogi-ydjrktvalkya-sarjihitd, p. 18. 
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lying between the root of the penis and the anus, and while Caraka 
regards them as originating from the heart, Srikanada regards 
them as originating from the region of the navel (nabhi-kanda) and 
going upwards, downwards and sideways from there. Srikanada, 
however, compromises with the Tantra school by holding that of 
these thirty-five millions there are seventy-two thousand nadls 
which may be regarded as gross and are also called dhamanis^ 
and which carry the sense-qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch 
and sound (pancendriya-gundvaha). There are again seven hundred 
nadis with fine apertures, which carry food-juice by which the body 
is nourished. Of these again there are twenty-four which are more 
prominent. 

The most important feature of the Tantra school of anatomy 
is its theory of nerve-plexuses (cakra). Of these the first is the 
adhara-cakra^ generally translated as sacro-coccygeal plexus. This 
plexus is situated between the penis and the anus, and there are 
eight elevations on it. It is in touch with the mouth of the susumnd. 
In the centre of the plexus there is an elevation called svayambhU-- 
lingUy like a fine bud with an aperture at its mouth. There is a 
fine thread-like fibre, spiral in its form, attached to the aperture 
of the svayambhu-linga on one side and the mouth of the susumnd 
on the other. This spiral and coiled fibre is called kula~kundalini\ 
for it is by the potential mother-energy, as manifested in its move- 
ment of a downward pressure of the apdna vdyu and an upward 
pressure of xht prana vdyu^ that exhalation and inhalation are made 
possible and life functions operate. Nc;xicomtslhtsvddhisthdna~ 
cakra ^ the sacral plexus, near the root of the penis. Next comes 
the lumbar plexus {mani~pura~cakra), in the region of the 
navel. Next is the cardiac plexus {andhata-cakra or visuddha- 
cakra), in the heart, of twelve branches. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus, at the junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla oblongata, called the bhdrati-sthdna. Next comes the 
laland-cakra, opposite the u\aila. Next to this is the djnd-cakra 
between the eyebrows, within which is the manas-cakra^ the centre 
of all sense-know'ledge and dream-knowledge, and the seat of 
manas, the mind-organ. Vijnwabhiksu says in his Yoga-vdrttika 
that one branch of the susumnd goes upwards from here, which is 
the nddi for carrying the functions of manas and is called mano-vahd 
nddi\ the Jndna-samkalinl tantra calls it jndna-nadl. It seems, 
therefore, that it is through this nodi that connection is established 


23-2 
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between the soul, residing in the brain, and the manas, residing in 
the manai-cakra. Sankara MUra argues in his commentary on 
the Vaisenka-stttras, v. 2. 14 and 15, that the nadls are themselves 
capable of producing tactile impressions ; for, had it not been so, 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
feelings, would not have been possible, as these are effected by the 
automatic functions of prana}. Above the djna-cakra comes the 
soma-cakra, in the middle of the cerebrum, and finally, in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasrara-cakra, the seat of the soul. The 
process of Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the ddh&ra-cakra, carrying it upwards through the aperture of the 
citrim or the brahma-nadi, and bringing it to the hrahma-randkra 
or the sahasrara. This ku^alini is described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash {tadid iva vilasat tontu-rapa-svarupa), which raises 
the question whether this is actually a physical nerve or merely a 
potential energy that is to be carried upwards to the upper cere- 
brum in the sahasrara-cakra; and it cannot, I think, be yet satis- 
factorily explained. But, judging from a wide comparison of the 
texts, it seems pretty certain that it is the ku^ali iakti or the 
kundah energy which is carried upwards. If the ku^ali energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether the 
adhdra-cakra is depleted or not or whether the kundalini herself 
rises or her eject, as raised in Sir John’s Serpent Power , pp. 301-320, 
loses its point. How far the cakras can themselves be called nerve- 
plexuses is very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses are all outside 
the spinal aperture ; but, if the ku^alinl is to pass through the 
aperture of the a'tn'ni nadl and at the same time pass through the 
cakras, the cakras or the lotuses {padma) must be inside the spinal 
cord. But, supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre- 
sponding places of the cakras inside the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cakras as plexuses, I have 
ventured to refer to the cakras as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that, as the kundalini is a mysterious power, so also are the 
cakras the mysterious centres in the path of the ascent of the 
kundalini. A nerve-ph)rsical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unfaithful to the texts. A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
Tantra philosophy in a later volume of this work. The chief 
interest of the present section is only to show that the Tantra 
* See Dr Sk B. N. Seal's PotiHve ScUncet of the Ancient Hifuba, pp. 222*225* 
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anatomy is entirely different in its conception from the Ajnir-veda 
anatomy, which has been the subject of our present enquiry. 
Another fact of importance also emerges from these considera- 
tions, namely, that, though in Drdhabala’s supplementary part of 
the Siddhi^sthana the head is associated with sensory consciousness, 
Caraka’s own part refers to the heart as the central seat of the 
soul. But the Tantra school points to the upper cerebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
being of supreme importance for the vital functions of the body. 


The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry. 

The theory of Rasas or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda in the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
diseases and arranging their cures. In i. 26 of Caraka we hear of a 
great meeting of sages in the Caitraratha Forest, attended by 
Atreya, Bhadrakapya, Sakunteya,Purnaksa Maudgalya, Hiranyaksa 
Kau^ika, Kumara^iras Bharadvaja, Varyovida, the Vaideha king 
Nimi, Badiia and Kahkayana, the physician of Balkh, for the 
purpose of discussing questions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrakapya held that taste, or rasa, was that which could be 
perceived by the organ of the tongue and it was one, viz. that of 
water. Sakunteya held that there were two rasas^ nutritive {upa- 
iamaniya) and denutritive (chedanlya). Purnaksa held that there 
were three rasas ^ upaiamanlya^ chedanlya and neutral [sadhara^). 
Hiranyaksa held that there were four rasas , sweet and good, 
sweet and harmful, distasteful and good, distasteful and harmful. 
Kumara^iras held that there were five rasas, earthy, watery, fiery, 
airy and ethereal {dntarikfa). Viryovida held that there were six 
rasas, heavy (guru), light {laghu), cold {iita), hot {u^a), smooth 
(snigdha) and dry (rUksa). Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet (madhura), sour (amla), salt {lavana), hot {katu), bitter {tikta), 
pungent {ka^ikya) and alkaline (^dra). Badi^a added one more to 
these, viz. unmanifested {avyaktd), and held that there were eight 
rasas. Kankayana held that the rasas were of infinite variety and 
could not be counted, on account of the diversity of substances in 
which they are located (airaya), their specific properties as light or 
heavy (guna), their action in developing or reducing the consti- 
tuents of the body (karma) and their diversity as apparent to the 
organ of taste. Atreya Punarvasu held that there are six rasas only, 
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sweet {madhura), acid (amla), saline {lavana)^ hot and pungent 
(katu), bitter {tikta) and astringent {ka§aya). The source (yoni) of 
all these rasas is water. Its actions are sedative {upaiamana) and 
denutritive {chedana)^ and a basis of equilibrium {sadharanatva) 
of the rasas is reached when those having the above opposite 
actions are mixed together. Pleasantness {svadu) or unpleasantness 
(asvadu) of taste depends on liking or disliking. The seats of rasas 
are the essences of the five elements {panca-maha~bhUta~vikarah) 
modified in accordance with five conditions, viz. (i) specific nature 
of the substance {prakrti); (2) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents (vikrti) ; (3) association with other things {vicdra) ; (4) the 
place in which the substance is grown (desa); (5) the .time at 
which it is produced {kdlay. The gunas of heaviness, lightness, 
cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline (ksdra) should not be counted as a 
separate rasa^ as it is made up of more than one rasa and affects 
more than one sense-organ ; for it has at least two important rasas 
(of “hot and pungent” and “saline”) and it affects not only the 
organ of taste, but also that of touch, and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artificial processes. 
There is po such separate rasa which can be called unmanifested 
(avyakta). Water is the origin of all rasas \ so all rasas may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifested state in water, but that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
called “ unmanifested ” ; moreover, when a substance has two rasas, 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble, the feeble rasa may 
be regarded as unmanifested ; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, say, of a syrup, a slight hot taste is added, this may be con- 
sidered as unmanifested ; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name “unmanifested” (avyakta) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable; for, though 
it may be urged that the same rasa may occur differently in different 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forms of each particular rasa and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the rasa itself is wholly different. Again, 

^ Thus mudga (a sort of kidney-bean), which is a hhQta-vik&ra, has the rasas 
of astringent and sweet and is yet light by nature, though one would expect it 
to be heavy on account of its tomos of astringent and sweet. Vikrti is best 
exemplified in the case of fried paddy, which is lighter than rice. It is well 
known that by composition wholly new properties may be generated in the 
product. Medicinal herbs vary in their properties in accordance with the time 
of plucking. 
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if different rasas are mixed together, the mixed rasa itself is not 
entitled to be counted as a separate rasa ; for its qualities are just 
as the sum total of the qualities of the different rasas which are 
its constituents, and no independent work can be attributed to 
this mixed rasa {na sarnsrstdnam rasdndm karmopadiianti bud- 
dhimantah), as in the case of a compound of two or more sub- 
stances, as mentioned above (vicar a). 

Though on account of the predominance of one or the other 
of them they are called earthy (pdrthiva), watery {apya)^ fiery 
(dgneya) ^2iry {vdyavya) or ethereal (dkasdtmaka), yet all substances 
are compounded of the five elements. All substances, whether 
animate or inanimate, are to be considered as medicines (au^ad/ia), 
provided they are applied in the proper way (yukti) and for specific 
purposes (artha). A substance can be a medicine only when it is 
applied in the proper way and for specific purposes ; nothing can 
unconditionally be considered a medicine. The medicative in- 
fluence is exerted both by virtue of the specific agency of a sub- 
stance (dravya-prabhava) and by the specific agency of its qualities, 
as also by their joint influence^. The action of medicines is called 
karman, its potency virya, the place where they operate adhi- 
katana, the time of operation kdla, the mode of operation updya, 
and the result achieved phala. 

As regards the origin of rasas, it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elements in the air and also after its fall 
on the ground. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are present in all rasas ; but in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate, and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. Thus, with 
the predominance of soma there is a sweet taste, with the pre- 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste, with water and fire 
a saline taste, with air and fire, hot and pungent, with air and 
dkdia, bitter, with air and earth, astringent. The different elements 

^ The medicinal effect of substances may be distinguished from the medicinal 
effect of qualities, as when by certain stones (main) poison may be removed or 
by the use of certain amulets certain diseases may be cured. Again, there may 
be cases where simply by the application of heat a certain disease may be cured, 
irrespective of the substance which possesses heat as its property. It seems that 
only the sense-properties and mechanical properties are here counted as gunas ; 
other kinds of properties were considered as being due to the thing (dratya) 
itself. For, in addition to the sense-properties, the twenty qualities, guru, 
laghu, iita, uffui, snigdha, rQkfa, manda, tlkfna, sthira, s&ra^ mfdu, kathina, 
viiada, picckila^ khara, sQkpna, sthQla, sdndra and drava^ are counted as 

gutuu (Caraka-^sattihitd, l, i. 48; i. 25. 35; i. 26. ii). 
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which take part in the formation of rasas are said to be instrumental 
causes {nimitta-kdram) of the rasas \ this explains how, though 
fire has no rasa, yet it may help the generation of a particular 
rasa}. Destiny or unknown cause {adrsfa) is, however, the general 
cause of such combinations of elements with water. 

In the very first chapter of the Caraka-samhitH, substances 
{dravya) are counted as being the five elements, viz. akasa, air, 
light, heat, water and earth, together with soul, tnanaSy time and 
space. Of these those substances which possess sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do npt are called inanimate^. The; 
gunas are the sense-properties of hearing, touch, colour, taste and^ 
smell, the mechanical and other properties which all elements' 
have in common, such as heaviness, lightness, cold, heat, and 
moisture, dryness, dullness, sharpness, steadiness, mobility, soft- 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness, fineness, thickness, liquidity, etc., and desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain and effort, intelligence (including memory), con- 
sciousness, patience, egoism, etc., distance (/>ara), nearness (a/>ara), 
combination {yuktijy number, contact, disjunction {vibhdga)^ 
separateness, measure, inertia {satnskdra) and repetition {abhyasa). 
The definition of substance {dravya) is, that which possesses quality 
(guna) and action {karma) in the relation of inherence and is also 
the inseparable material cause {samavayi-kdrana) of all effects. 
Gunas are things which are themselves inactive and exist in dravyas 
in an inseparable relation of inherence. The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further 

The above being the theory of dravya and guna^ the question 
arises as to the way in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
The most general and obvious way in which the different medicmes 
were classified was by their different tastes, which were considered 
primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
Each of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 

^ Iha ca karoMtvarfi bhUtdnSrfi rastjsya madhuratvddi-viiefa eva mrmtta- 
kdraisuitvam ucyate. Cakrapflm on Caraka, 1. 26. 38. 

* Caraka-satfthitd, i. 1. 47. Even trees were regarded as being possessed of 
senses and therefore animated or cetana. Cakrapflni says that, since the sun- 
flower continues to turn its face towards the sun, it may be regarded as being 
possessed of the sense of sight; again, since the lavad (Averrhoa acida) plant 
fructifies throu^ hearing the sound of thunder, the plants have auditory 
organs, etc. 

* Ibid. 1. 1. 47, 48 and 50, with Cakrapaoi's commentary. 
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said to increase blood, flesh, fat, marrow, semen, life, to do good to 
the six senses, and to produce strength and colour of the body; to 
do good to the skin and throat, to destroy poison and maruta 
(morbidity of air), and to produce moistening, cold and heaviness, 
etc. The acid {amla) is said to rouse digestion, develop the body, 
and to remove vdta\ it is light, warm, moist, etc. The saline taste 
is digestive ; it removes vdta^ secretes kapha ; and it is moist, warm, 
etc. And so on with the other tastes. But, of course, all these 
qualities cannot belong to the tastes ; as has already been pointed 
out, the gunas cannot possess further gunaSy and the tastes {rasa) 
are themselves gunas; so, when certain functions or properties are 
attributed to the rasaSy they must be considered as belonging 
to the substances which possess those specific rasas {rasa iti 
rasa-yuktdni dravydnrf. 

From SuSruta’s statements it appears that there was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the relative prominence of dravya 
and its properties^. There were some who held that dravya was the 
most important, since dravya remained permanent, whereas rasa^ 
etc. are always changed ; so dravya is relatively permanent. Again, 
dravya is grasped by the five senses, and not its gunas. The dravya 
is also the support of the rasas y etc. All operations have to be done 
with the dravyay and the authoritative texts also speak of operations 
with the dravyasy and not with the rasas; the rasas depend largely 
on the nature of the dravyas. Others hold that rasas are the most 
important, since it is of them that we become directly aware when 
we take our food, and it is said that they remove the various 
morbidities of vdtay etc. Others hold that the potency {virya) of 
things is the most important, since it is by their potency that 
medicines act®. This potency is of two kinds, hot {uma) and cold 
{iita); some think that it is of eight kinds, hot {uma)y cold {sita)y 
moist {snigdha)y dry {rUk§a)y moving {visada)y slippery {picchila)y 
soft {mrdu) and sharp {tiksna). Sometimes potency or virya over- 
comes rasa by its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar-cane ought to remove vdta on account of its sweetness, 
it really increases it on account of its being iita-vlrya (of cold 

^ Caraka-saifihitdy i. 26. 39, Cakrap&ni’s commentary. 

■ StUrutOy Satra-sthdna, 40.3. Dravya is defined by Su^ruta as kriyd^gupavat 
samavdyi^kdranam. 

• ihausadha-karmdru Qrdhvddho^hdgobhayabhdga-samiodhana-saifiiamana- 
safrigrdhakdgni~dipaina^prapl 4 ana~lekhana^vpfiha^a-‘rasdyana~vdjlkaTana^ivaya^ 
thQkara^vilayana-dahana-ddrami-mddana-prdnaghna - vi^a -praiamandni vlrya^ 
prddhanydd hhavanti. Suhutay i. 40. 5. 
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potency)^. Others say that the rasa^ as digested by the stomach 
(paka), is most important, since things can produce good or bad 
effects only when they are digested. Some hold that each rasa 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of rasa resulting from digestion or pdka^ viz. 
sweet, acid and hot (kafu); whereas Su^ruta held that there were 
only two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz. sweet and hot ; 
for, in his view, acid was not the result of digestion (amlo vipdko 
ndsti). According to Su^ruta it is the pitta which is turned into 
acid. Those objects which have more of earth and water in them 
are turned into sweet taste, whereas those which have tejas^ air and 
dkdsa as their ingredients are turned into hot taste (katu). 

Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
importance of dravya, rasa, virya and vipdka, Su^ruta says that 
they are all important, since a medicine produces effects in all 
those four ways according to its own nature^. The view of Su^ruta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhdnumatl, seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine are all products of the five mahd- 
bhutas, and rasa, virya and vipdka are dependent on the dravya and 
are like its potency {sakti), through which it works®. Cakrapani, 
commenting on this in the Bhdnumati, says that even in those cases 
where certain rasas are said to remove or increase certain mor- 
bidities {dosa) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described ; the real agent in all such cases is the dravya, since the 
rasa, etc. are always dependent on the dravya. Apart from the 
iakti as manifested in rasa, etc., the dravya also operates by itself 
in an unthinkable way (adntyd), which is also called prabhdva and 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted by magnets 
on iron. The dravya by itself is thus differentiated from its iakti, 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
distinguished from that of its iakti or potency, as manifested in 
rasa, virya or vipdka, and this mode of operation is considered to 

' etdni khalu virydm sva-bala-gufwtkar^dt rasam abkibhuydtma-kanna 
kurvanti. Susruta^ ibid. The t>frya is said to remain both in the dravya and in the 
rasa. Thus in Su^ruta, i. 40. 5-8, it is said that, if in those rasas which remove vdta 
there is dryness (raukfya)^ lightness (Idghava) and cold (iaitya), then they will 
not remove vdyu; so, if in those which remove pitta there is sharpness {taikptya), 
heat (aufftya) and lightness (laghutS), then they will not remove pitta, and so on. 

* caturndm api sdmagryam icchanty atra vipaicitah. Su^ruta, l. 40. 13. 

• dravya-iakti^mpahd rasa^Vlrya-vipdkd yathd-yogarfi nimitia^kdranatdtp 
samavdyi-kdraMtdffi vd bhajanto na kartrtayd vyapadifyante dravya~pard- 
dhsnatvdt. Bhdrmmatf, 1. 40. 13. 
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be quite unthinkable {acintya) as to the way in 'which it operates^. 
Thus some medicines operate by rasa^ some by vipaka, or the rasa 
resulting from the digestive operation (e.g. hinthl^ which, though 
hot in taste and hot in virya^ is sweet after digestive operation), 
some by virya (e.g. kulattha, though pungent, yet removes vdyu 
on account of its hot virya) ^ some by both rasa and vipdka, some 
by dravya-prabhavay virya and rasa^ some by dravya^prabhdva^ 
vlrytty rasa and vipdka. 

Caraka, however, differs from SuSruta in this view of drayva 
and rasa, virya and vipdka\ for, according to him, rasa, virya 
and vipdka, themselves being gunas, cannot possess further gunas. 
He does not admit a sakti as different from the dravya. Thus in 
the case of prabhdva,'whx\t, Su^ruta holds that it is a specific sakti, 
or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this sakti is identical with the thing itself. Thus Cakrapani in 
explaining Caraka-sarnhitd, l. 26. 72, says, ''iaktir hi svarUpam eva 
bhdvdndm, ndtiriktarn kincid dharmantaram bhdvdndm'' (potency 
is the nature of things and is no separate property distinct from 
them). Virya in its general sense means “the potency or power 
of medicines to produce effects,” and as such includes within it 
both rasa and vipdka ; but, since these have special names, the term 
virya is not applied to them^. Apart from this there is special 
virya in a technical sense (pdribhanka). In the view which con- 
siders this virya to be of two kinds, snigdha and ruksa, these are 
to be taken as specific characteristics; but in the view which 
considers the virya to be of eight kinds, these are to be taken as 
a different set of characteristics of dravya or substance®. This 
virya is believed to be more powerful than rasa, so that, when 
the virya and rasa of a thing come into conflict, it is the virya 
which predominates and not the rasa, 

Vagbhata junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya, as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says that, since the virya characteristics of things remain un- 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

^ dravyam Utmand iaktyd prabhdvdkhyayd dofatfi hanti. . .atra dravya-iakti- 
kdryoddhara^amyathd karfaka-mamr loha-ialyam dkarfati. Bhdnumatl, 1.40. 13. 

* tasya pdkasya tad-^rasctsya vipdkasya ca prthad~nirdesdn na vfrya-vyavahdrah 
idstre. . ,Carake tu sdmdnya~vJrya~iabdena te *pi grhudh. Jbtd. i. 40- S- 

* yadd dvividhoTfg tHryam tadd smgdha-rQk^ddSndrn. , ,ra$ddi~dharmata~ 
ycdva kdrya^graha^tofft vak^ati hi madhuro rasah snigdha ity ddi ^tavtdha-Virya~ 
pakfe tu , , .halavat^kdrya^kartftva-vivakfayd tdryatvam itt sthitih. Ibid, i. 4P. 

4. 
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in use for medical purposes and each of them would include many 
substances and rasas^ this character justly deserves to be called 
viryOy or the potency-in-chief for producing medical effects^. He 
further says that rasa is baffled by vipdka, that rasa and vipaka 
can baffle virya^ if they work in the same direction, and that they 
may all be baffled by prabhava. These remarks, however, are 
true only in those cases where rara, virya and vipdka exist in the 
same proportion, and it must be borne in mind that some objects 
may have rasa of such a predominant type that it may overcome 
the vipdka or the virya^. As regards the relative priority of virya 
and vipdka^ Sivadasa in commenting on Cakrapani’s Dravya-guna- 
samgraha says that virya is prior to vipdka ; and this would imply 
that, as virya can supersede rasa^ so vipdka may supersede virya. 

If we look back to the earliest history of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Atharva~Veda, we see that there 
were two important classes of medicines, viz. the amulets, manis 
and water. Atharva-Veda^ i. 4.4, i. 5, i. 6, i. 33, vi. 24, vi. 92, etc. 
are all in praise of water as medicine, and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. Thus from the earliest times 
two different kinds of medicines were used. Of these the amulets 
were more or less of a miraculous effect. It was not possible to 
judge. which kind of amulet or mani would behave in which way; 
their mode of operation was unthinkable {acintya). It is easy to see 
that this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a prabhdva by Caraka and Su^ruta. With them prabhdva means 
the mysterious operation of a medicine acting in an unaccountable 
way, so that, though two medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa^ virya and vipdka^ they might behave differently with regard 
to their medicinal effects®. Such an effect was thus naturally con- 
sidered as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis was 
fresh in the minds of these medical thinkers when conceiving this 
prabhdva, and it was in reality an extension of that idea to other 
unaccountable effects of medicines^. As none of the chemical effects 

' Afpdnga-hfdaya, 1. 9. 15. ' Ibid, 1. 28. 

* rasa-virya-vipdkdnarfi sdmdnyarft yatra lakfyate viiefofi karmardlffi caiva 
prahhdvat tasya ca smytah, Caraka-tafphitd, 1. 26. 69. Cakrapai:ii, in commenting 
on thisp saysp ** ratddi^kdryatvena yan ndvadhdrayituffi iakyate kdryarp tat pra~ 
bhava-krtam iti sQcayati; ata evoktofp *prabhdvo 'dntya ucyate * rasa^i/trya~vipdka~ 
taydcintya ity artkafi.** 

^ mardndffl dhdraiflydndfp karma yad vividhdtmakoffi, tat-prabhdva-kytaffi 
tefdm prabhavo 'cintya ucyate. (The various actions of amulets are to be con- 
sidered as being due to a prabhdva which is unthinkable — ibid. i. 26. 72.) 
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(in the modem sense) of medicines on human organs were known, 
the most obvious way in which the medical effects of herbs, roots, 
etc. could be classified was on the basis of taste, and by Caraka and 
Su^mta we are told the effects of the different rasas on the different 
morbidities of the body, vayu^ pitta and kapha. As the main 
source of all diseases was unequal increase or decrease of vdyu, 
pitta and kapha ^ a classification which described the rasas in such 
a way that one could know which rasa increased or decreased 
which of the morbidities was particularly useful. But it is 
obvious that such a classification, though simple, could not be 
universally true; for, though the taste is some indication of the 
medicinal property of any substance, it is not an infallible one. 
But no other mode of classification was known ; it was supposed 
that the taste {rasa) of some substances changed altogether after 
digestion and that in such cases the taste which changed after 
digestion {pdka) would be operative. Cakrapani says that in those 
cases where the taste on the tongue (rasa) agrees with the taste 
as produced after the digestive process, the effect in that direction 
becomes very strong, but in the case where the latter differs 
from the former the operation of rasa becomes naturally weak, 
because the force of the taste produced by the final operation of 
the digestive process is naturally strong^ Caraka thought that 
there were only three rasas as the result of digestion, viz. kafu^ 
madhura and amla\ Su^ruta rejected the last, as has already 
been described. But even this was not sufficient; for there were 
many other effects of medicine which could not be explained on 
the above suppositions. In explaining this, the theory of ^rya 
was introduced. In addition to taste substances were considered 
to possess other properties of heat and cold, as judged by inference, 
tactual properties of slipperiness, movement, moisture and dry- 
ness, etc., sharpness, etc. as manifested by odour, and these were 
supposed to produce effects in supersession of rasa and vipdka. It 
was only in the cases where no sensible data of any kind could be 
found to indicate the medical properties of the thing that the idea 
of prabhdva was introduced. The chapters in Ayur-veda on dravya 

^ Cakrapft^i on Caraka, i. a6. 65. CakrapAi^i points out that the hot (kafu) 
taste is at first useful in cleaning the phlegm of the throat, but, since it becomes 
sweet after digestion, it acts as a nutrient (vffya). But, except in the case of 
such local actions, it is difficult to tinderstand why the rota which was altered 
by digestion should have any such effect as Cakrapfti>i suggests (viparyaye tu 
durbalam iitjUeyam). 
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and guna deal with the enumeration of prabhdva and also of rasa^ 
vipdka and vlrya wherever there is a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. This is very necessary not 
only for the selection of medicines and diet in the cure of diseases, 
but also for prevention of diseases. It is well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through eating together things 
which are opposed to each other in rasa^ vipdka or vtrya. 


The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 

Caraka in the eighth chapter of the Sutra-sthdna counts the 
senses as being five in number. Though both the Samkhya and the 
Vaisesika systems, to which Ayur-veda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas, admit manas^ or mind-organ, as a separate sense 
{indriya), Ayur-veda here differs from them and, as Cakrapani says, 
separates manas from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it has many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
senses {caksur-ddibhyo 'dhika-dharma-yogitaydy, Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sixth sense 
(fod-indriya) in connection with the description of sweet taste^. 
Manas is, however, here described as transcending the senses 
{atindriya), Cakrapani, in explaining the atindriya character of 
manas, says that it is called atindriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. Manas 
is, indeed, the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent of all the senses (adhisthdyaka). Manas is also 
called sattva and cetas. The self is, however, the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness {cetand-pratisandhdtd). When the manas 
comes into contact with its objects, viz. pleasure or pain or the 
objects of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping these 
objects, then there is a movement on the part of manas, by which 
it feels pleasure or pain, or thinks the objects of thought, or moves 
the sense-organs. Thus, when the self makes an effort and the 
objects of pleasure or pain or thought are present, then the manas 
turns to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by it, grasp their respective objects and produce their 
knowledge. 

^ Cakrapftoi's commentary on Caraha-sarj^td, 1. 8. 3. 

* Caraka-satfthiid, 1. 26. 41, tatramadhuro fa$ah...^a 4 indriya-prasddanah. 
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The one manas appears as diverse on account of the diversity of 
its objects of thought (e.g. the mind may sometimes take religious 
thoughts and appear religious and at other times take lustful 
thoughts and appear lustful), diversity of sense-objects with which 
it is associated (e.g. the mind may grasp colour, smell or sound, 
etc.), and diversity of ways of imagination (e.g. “This will do 
good to me” or “This will do me harm,” etc.). In the same man 
the mind may sometimes appear as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
But in reality the manas is one and the same for each person; all 
these differences do not appear at the same time with the same 
person, as might have been the case if there were many minds for 
one and the same person. Moreover, the manas is atomic; for 
otherwise many different objects or functions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the same time. 

It may be asked, if one and the same manas can show 
different kinds of moral propensities, sattva^ rajas or tamas^ how 
can any person be characterized as sdttvika^ rdjasika or tdmcLsika} 
The answer is that a man is called sdttvika^ rdjasika or tdmasika 
according as predominance of one or other of these gunas is 
observed in that man. 

Manas is supposed to move the senses, which are constituted 
of dkdiay air, light, heat, water and earth; and the seats of the 
senses are the physical sockets of the eye, the ear, the nostrils, the 
tongue and the skin. The five sense-cognitions are produced 
through the contiguity of the senses, the sense-objects, manas 
and soul. They are short-lived {ksanika), but not exactly momen- 
tary, as the Buddhists would like to have them^. They also are of 
determinate nature {niscaydtmikdh). As Cakrapani says, it is quite 
possible for transitory sense-cognitions to give a determinate report 
of their objects. Though all the senses are made up of the five 
elements,,yet those senses which contain any element in a pre- 
ponderating degree were conceived as made up of that element. 
The sense that has a particular element in a preponderating degree 
is regarded as having by virtue of that a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element*. 

The connection of the body, the senses, the manas and the self 

' Cakrapapi's commentary on Caraka-sofnhitd, i . 8. 1 1 . K^aipka ity dsutara* 
xjindiivyafi na tu houddha^siddhdntavad eka~kfattdvasthdyinyah, 

■ tatra yad^yad^dtmaham indriyam viie^dt tat~tad~dtmaham evdrtham anu~ 
grkvdti tat^svabhdvdd uibhutvdc ca, (Caraka, 1.8. 14.) 
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is called life (jivitay. The self is everywhere regarded as the agent 
which unites the acts of consciousness (jrima-pratisandhStS). 
Cakrapani says that, since the body is momentary {iarirasya 
kfonikatvena), it may be argued that the union of the self with 
the body is also momentary. The answer that Cakrapani gives to 
such an objection is that, though the body is momentary, yet, 
since the momentary bodies are repeated in a series, the series as 
a whole may be looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
self with each term of the series is momentary, yet, since the series^ 
may be looked upon as one, its union with the self may also b^ 
regarded as one (santdna-vyavasthito 'yam ekataya ucyatey. In\ 
another place Caraka sa3rs that the manas, the self and the body! 
are connected together like a tripod, on which life rests ; if any one \ 
of the components is missing, the unity is broken*. 

It has already been pointed out that, according to Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
it is by the operation of mind that the senses move. The self 
is also regarded as being cetana (conscious). But this consciousness 
does not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through manas*. It is, however, 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according to 
Caraka, another transcendent self (parah atma), different from the 
self which participates in the union of the body and the senses 
(which is also technically called the samyogi-purusay. The subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable (nir-vikdra). Knowledge 
implies a process and a change, and this self manifests con- 
sciousness only in those parts where it becomes associated with 
manas and the senses. Thus, though the self is eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeableness 
of the self consists in its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states*. If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences. The sufferings and enjoyment 

^ Caraka, 1. 1. 41. The other synonyms of life are dhdri, nityaga and 
anubofidha. * i. 1. 41. 

* iattvam dtmd imlrarfi ca irayam etat tri-'daipt/avat 

lokas Hfphati saifiyogdt tatra tarvitffi prati^thitam. Ibid. 1. 1 . 45 . 

* idam eva cdtmanai cetanatvarfis yod indriya-saiftyoge sati jHdna^^idlitvarn, 
na mkffpasydtmanai cetanatvam. Cakrap&i^i on Caraka, i. 1. 47. 

* nirvikdrah paras tv dtmd satva^hUta-guj^endriyaih. Caraka, i. 1. 55- 
tattva-ianrdtrM-melaka^rQpo ya dtma-iahdena ucyate tatfi vydvartayati. Cakra- 
pfttM on the above. 

* rntyatvaip cdtmanah pUrvdpardvasthdnubhQtdrtha-pratisandhdndt, Cakra- 
pfli^i on Caraka, I. 1.55- 
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that affect us should not be attributed to the self, but to manas 
(driyamana-ragadi-vikaras tu manasi). 

The special feature of this view of self is that it is permanent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to hold within it all the indi- 
vidual egos which operate in association with their respective senses, 
manas and body. It becomes endowed with consciousness only 
when it is in association with the senses. Pleasure, pain and the 
movements involved in thought-processes are attributed to manas, 
though the manas is also considered to derive its activity from the 
self. The states of consciousness that are produced are all united 
in the self. The self, thus diverted in its subtler aspect from the 
senses and manas, is eternal and unchangeable, whereas in its 
aspect as associated with manas and the senses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness. This view is therefore different from 
those of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. 

It is well to note in this connection that the Caraka-samhitd 
begins with an enumeration of the Vaisesika categories, and, though 
it often differs from the Vaisesika view, it seems to take its start 
from the Vaisesika. It enumerates the five elements, manas, time, 
space and self as substances {dravya)', it enumerates the gunas, 
such as the sensible qualities, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness {gurv adayah), intelli- 
gence {buddhi), and those beginning with remoteness {para) and 
ending with effort {prayatna). But what is this gurv adi list? There 
is no such list in the Vaisesika-sutras. Cakrapani, however, refers to 
an enumeration given in a later chapter (1.25. 35) by Caraka, where 
however these gunas are not enumerated as belonging to all sub- 
stances, but only to the food and drink that we take^. But the list 
referred to as pararf/ (beginning vf\^parddi)prayatndnta (ending in 
prayatna) is not to be found anywhere in the Caraka-samhitd. This 
may be a reference to the Vaisenka-sUtra, 1.1.6^. But, if this is so, 
it leaves out a number of other gunas enumerated in the Vaisesika- 
sUtra which were counted there in the paradi list®. Caraka 
himself gives a list of gunas beginning with para which includes 
some of those gunas included in the Vaisenka-sUtra already 

^ dhSratvam dhdrasyaikavidham arthahheddt sa punah...vimiati-guvo guru- 
laghu~ilto^na~snigdha~rUk^a~tnanda~tfkpta~5thira^sara-mrdu - katkina-viiada -pic- 
chila-slakfna-khara-sQkfma-stkQla-sdndra-dravdnugamdt. Caraka-samhitd, i. 5 - SS- 

* paratvdparatve buddhayah sukha-duhkhe icchd-dve^au prayatnas ca gundh. 
Vaiiefika-slltra, i. i, 6. 

* rQpa-rasa-gandha-iparsdh setrfikhyd-parimdndni prthaktvam saijtyoga- 
vibhdgau paratvdparatve. Ibid. 
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referred to and some more. The gunas enumerated 2irepara, apara, 
yukti, samkhyd, samyoga^ vibhdga^ prthaktvay parimdna, samskdra^ 
and ahhydsa^. Para means “superiority** or “importance** (prc- 
dhana)^ apara means “inferiority** or “unimportance** 
dhana). This importance or unimportance is with reference to 
country, time, age, measure, the rasa resulting from digestion 
{pdka)^ potency {virya) and taste {rasa). Thus, a dry country is 
called para and a marshy one apara; the rains (visarga) of early 
and late autumn {iarat and hemanta) are called para^ whereas the 
season of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called apara; 
with reference to pdka^ virya and rasa^ para and apara mean^ 
“suitability** and “unsuitability** — that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitable to him is apara. Yukti means 
proper selection of medicines with reference to certain diseases 
{dosady-apeksaya bhesajasya samidna-kalpand); samkhyd means 
“number**; satnyoga^ the mixing up or compounding of two or 
more substances ; vibhdga, separation; prthaktvay difference. The 
mountains Himalaya and Meru are prthak, because they are 
situated in different places and cannot unite; again, even though 
a pig and a buffalo may meet together, they always remain different 
from each other; and again, in the same class, say in a collection 
of peas, each pea is different in identity from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitutes a difference in identity ; thus, 
wherever there is a numerical difference {anekatd) ^there is difference 
in identity. Prthaktva thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, difference of characters and difference of identity 
due to numerical distinction. Parimana means measurement by 
weight, samskdra means the production of new qualities and 
abhydsa means habit due to constant practice {satata-kriyd). It 
is evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
same as those used by Kanada in the Vaiiesika-sUtra, yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordance, probably, with 
medical tradition. But this list does not end with prayatna; it 
seems therefore that parddi and prayatndnta stand for two dif- 
ferent lists and should not be combined together. Wc have above 
the parddi list. The prayatndnta is a different list of gu^. It 
includes, as Cakrapini says, icchd (desire), dvefa (hatred), sukha 

^ Pardparatve yiMi ca sttiftkkya iOfftyc^a eva ca, vibhOgai ca prthaktvoffi ca 
parimaifam athi^ ca^ tatrakdribhydia ity ete gu^ jdtydh parddayab* Caraka- 
iMfihitd, 1. 26. 27-29. 
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(pleasure), duhkha (pain) and prayatna (effort). Prayatna means 
titiat particular quality by the rise of which in the soul the monos 
is moved to activity. 

Karma (movement) is described as proyoinddi-cestitom, i.e. 
a movement of the nature of conscious effort; the word adi in 
proyatnadi is explained by Cakrapani as meaning “ of the nature 
ofK" 

Somavdya means the relation of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qualities and substances. Cakrapani, in explaining the 
nature of somavdya, says that it is eternal, so that, even when in a 
particular case it may disappear, it continues to exist in other cases. 
It is never destroyed or created anew, but only its appearance 
is or is not manifested in particular cases^. In the case of 
sdmdnya and vtie^a, again, Caraka seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vai^esika systems the word sdmdnya means 
a class concept ; but here it means the concrete things which have 
similar constituents or characteristics ; and viiesa, which means in 
Vai^e^ika ultimate specific properties differentiating one atom from 
another, means in Caraka concrete things which have dissimilar 
and opposite constituents or characteristics. Sdmdnya and viiesa 
thus have a significance quite different from what they have in the 
Vaxiefika-sdtras. The principle of sdmdnya and visefa is the main 
support of Ayur-veda; for it is the principle which underlies 
the application of medicines and the course of diets. Substances 
having similar constituents or characteristics will increase each 
other, and those having dissimilar constituents or characteristics 
will decrease each other. Thus a substance having the character- 
istics of vdta will increase vdta and decrease slepnan, which is 
dissimilar to it, and so on. Sdmdnya is thus defined as tulydrthatd, 
i.e. performing similar purposes. Instead of having only a con- 
ceptual value, sdmdnya and viiesa are here seen to discharge 
a pragmatic work of supreme value for Ayur-veda. As regards 
the theory of substances (dravya) also, though Caraka borrowed 
the enumeration of categories, Cakrapani says that the simpler 
bhdtas formed parts of the complex ones (bhUtdntardnupraveia), 
and in support of this idea he quotes a sdtra from the Nydya- 
sUtra, which, however, there occurs as an opponent’s view, since 
the theory of bhOtdnupraveia was not believed in by the Nyaya- 

prakeraviUl, Cakraploi’s commentary on Caraka-taifthtUt, i. 
i> 48 . * Ibid. I. I. 49- 
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Vai^esika school; with that school none of the elements entered 
into any other, and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in spite of these modifications, the relation of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika with Caraka seems to be close. But the detailed descrip- 
tion of the school of Samkhya,in iv. i ,as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
chapter on Samkhya, does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda; and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
fit in with the rest of the work, and it is not referred to in other 
parts of the book. It is not improbable that this chapter Was 
somehow added to the book from some other treatise. \ 

Susruta does not, like Caraka, enumerate the categories of me 
Vai^esika, and his account of Samkhya is very faithful to tjie 
traditional account given in I^varakrsna’s Karikd and in tke 
Sdmkhya-sQtra, Having described the Sarnkhya theory, Susruta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, viz. (i) nature of things (svabhdva), (2) God (Isvara)^ 
(3) time (kdla), (4) accidental happenings (yadrcchd), (5) destiny 
(niyati) and (6) evolution {parindmaY. As Dalhana points out, 
Susruta has in several places referred to the operation of all these 
causes. Thus the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
state is said to be due to nature (svabhdva) ; God as fire is said to 
operate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digestion; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the increase and decrease 
of dosas\ destiny means virtue and vice, and diseases and recovery 
from them are sometimes attributed to these. Jejjata, in com- 
menting on Susruta (as reported by Dalhana), says that all the 
above six causes, with the exception of God, are but different 
names of prakrti. Gayi, however, thinks that the above six causes 
represent the instrumental cause, though prakrti may still be con- 
sidered as being the material cause (updddna-kdrana). 

As Dalhana and Gayi think, there is no reason to suppose that 
Susruta described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas. Even the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souls are according to Ayur- 
veda eternal, though they are limited to their bodies and are not 
all-pervasive. They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 
^ Suhuta-iOffthitdf ill. 1. ix. 
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to virtue and vice (called karma^purusd)^ with which medical 
science is concerned. When the self is in association with tnanas, 
it has the following qualities: pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, 
effort, prana and apana (the upward current of breath and the 
downward force acting in the direction of the rectum), the opening 
and closing of the eyelids, the action of the intellect as decision 
or buddhi (niicaya), imagination (sarnkalpa), thought {vicar ana), 
memory {smrti), scientific knowledge {vijnana), energy {adhya- 
vasdya) and sense-cognitions {visayopalabdhi). The qualities of 
manas are divided into three classes, viz. sdttvika, raj as a and 
tdmasa\ of these the sdttvika ones are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, mercy, truthfulness, virtue, faith, self-know- 
ledge, retentive power {medhd), intelligence {buddhi), self-control 
{dhrti), and sense of duty for the sake of duty {anahhisahga)\ the 
rdjasa qualities are suffering, impatience, pride, untruthfulness, 
cruelty, boastfulness, conceit {mdnd), joy, passion and anger; the 
tdmasa qualities are dullness, viciousness, want of retentive power, 
idleness and sleepiness. 


Logical Speculations and Terms relating to 
Academic Dispute. 

Things are either existent {sat) or non-existent {asat), and they 
can be investigated by the four pramdnas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persons (dptopadesa), perception {pratyaksa), inference 
{anumdna) and the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisms 
of probability {yuktiy. 

Those whose minds are free from the impurities of rajas and 
tamos through the force of their ascetic endeavours, who possess un- 
limited knowledge extending through the past, present and future, 
are to be .considered as trustworthy {dpta). Such persons neither 
have any deficiency of knowledge nor would they willingly say 
anything untrue. They must be considered as absolutely trusty 
{dpta), and their testimony may be regarded as true 

The valid and certain knowledge that arises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, manas and sense-objects is called 
‘‘perception.” This contact of the sense with the object is re- 
garded by Cakrapani as being of five kinds, viz. (i) contact with 
the dravya (substance), called samyoga; (2) contact with the gunas 

^ Caraka-sargihitd, 1. 11. 17. ^ i. 11. i8, 19. 
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(qualities) through the thing {samyukta-samavaya) in which they 
inhere by samavaya (inseparable) relation; (3) contact with the 
gunas (such as colour, etc.) in the generic character as universals 
of those qualities, e.g. colouredness {rUpatvd)y which exist in the 
gunas in the samavaya relation ; this is called sarnyukta-samaveta- 
samavaya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
is in the thing by samavaya relation, and in the specific colour 
there is the universal colour or the generic character of colour by 
samavaya relation ; (4) the contact called samavaya by which sounds 
are said to be perceived by the ear : the auditory sense is akdia, 
and the sound exists in ak^a by the samavaya relation, and thus 
the auditory sense can perceive sound by a peculiar kind of contact 
called samaveta-samavdya; (5) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal (sabdatva) is perceived by the kind of 
contact known as samaveta-samavdya. It is only immediately 
resulting {taddtve) cognition of such a contact that is called per- 
ception {pratyaksa) \ for inference, memory, etc. also may come 
in as a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes {pdratnparya), Cakrapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here are the real causes of 
the phenomenon of perception; in reality, however, “knowledge 
that results as the effect of sense-contact” would be a sufficient 
definition of pratyaksa; so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts are necessary, it is regarded as a valid 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition^. It is easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of the same type as that found in 
the Nyaya system. The nir-vikalpa perception is not taken into 
consideration; for there is nothing corresponding to the term 
avyapadeiya in the Nydya-sUtra^ . Inference must be based 
on perception, by which the concomitance of the hetu can first 
be observed. Inference is of three kinds, viz. from kdrya (effect) 
to kdrdna (cause), as the inference of cohabitationfrom pregnancy ; 
from cause to effect, as the inference of the future production of 

^ CakrapSm on Caraka-sarfihitdy i. 11. 20. 

* The definition of pratyak^a given in Caraka-sairihitd, i. 11. 20, is: 
dtmettdriya-mano-'rthdndfn ionrnkari&t pravartate 
vyaktd Uuidtve yd huddhih pratyakforfi »d nirucyate. 

The definition of pratyak^a in the Nydya-sQtra is as follows ; 

indriydrtha-sanrdkar^otpanfutffijitdnam avyapadefyam 
avydbhicdri vyavasdydtmahofft pratyakfom. 

For a discussion thereon see vol. i, pp. 333 ~ 343 * 
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fruit from a seed with the other attendant causes, sprinkling with 
water and the like ; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and effect, as the inference of fire from smoke^. 

Yukti is not counted as a separate ^romana by any other system 
of Indian thought. When our intelligence judges a fact by a complex 
weighing in mind of a number of reasons, causes or considerations, 
through which one practically attains all that is desirable in life, 
as virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, we have what may be called 
yukti^. As Cakrapani points out, this is not in reality of the nature 
of a separate pramdna\ but, since it helps pramdnas^ it is counted 
as a pramdna. As an example of yukti, Caraka mentions the fore- 
casting of a good or bad harvest from the condition of the ground, 
the estimated amount of rains, climatic conditions and the like. 
Cakrapani rightly says that a case like this, where a conclusion is 
reached as the combined application of a number of reasonings, is 
properly called Uha and is current among the people by this name. 
It is here counted as a separate pramdna. It is in reality an in- 
ference of an effect from causes and, as such, cannot be used at 
the present time, and hence it cannot be called tri-kdla, valid in 
all the three times, past, present and future, as Caraka says. 

The Buddhist, writes Santaraksita in discussing Caraka’s doc- 
trine of yukti as a separate /)rawana, holds that yukti consists in the 
observation that, since, when this happens, that happens, and, since, 
when this does not happen, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that. It may be argued that this is not a case of inference, since 
there is no proposition equivalent to the proposition with a drstdnta, 
or example, in Nyaya inference (e.g. whatever is smoky is fiery, as 
the kitchen). It is held, as Kamala^Ila interprets, that the cause- 
effect idea is derived from the idea of “this happening, that hap- 
pens, “ and there is no other idea in the notion of causality; if in any 
case any. particular example is given, then another example might 
be asked for, and after that another, and we should have regressus 

* pratyak^a-pQrvaffi tri-vidharfi 

tri-kaloffi cdnundyate 
vahfdr mgQtfho dhttmena 
maithuninfi garbha-dariandt. 

Evarft vyavasyanty alStaffi 
bljdt phalam andgatam 
dfstvd b^dt phalcnft jdtam 
ihaiva sadriam budhdh, 

Caraka-sarrthitd, i. ii. 21, 22. 

■ huddhUi paiyaH yd bhdvdn bahu~kdrarui~yogajdn 

yukiis tri~kdla sd jtieyd tri-vargab sddhyate yayd. Ibid, 1. ii, 25. 
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ad infinitum}. These arguments in support of yukti as the conclud- 
ing of the cause-effect relation from “ this happening, that happens 
relation are refuted by Santaraksita and Kamala^ila, who point out 
that there are no separate cognitive processes which link up the 
relation of “this happening, that happens’’ with the cause-effect 
relation, because both these convey the same concept. The cause- 
effect relation is the same as “this happening, that happens.’’ 
It may be argued that, whenever anything invariably and un- 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other thing, then 
the two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug, etc. are invariably seen to appear after the proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If this is yukti ^ then it is not a different 
source of knowledge. 

Cakrapani, however, points out that these criticisms are all 
beside the point, since yukti y according to Caraka, is not kdrya- 
kdranatd from tad-bhdva-bhdvitd ; it is the arriving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in in. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of pramdnaSy 
w‘\z, pratyaksUy anumdna and sabdoy and describes anumdna as being 
tarka depending on yukti, Tarka is explained by Cakrapani as 
being the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived (tarko 
pratyaksa-jndnam)y 2 j\A yukti is here paraphrased by Cakrapani as 
the relation of a-vind~bhdva. It is said in this connection that a 
disease is to be determined by pratyaksUy the medical texts {dpto- 
padeia) and inference. But in in. 8. 6. 33 and 34 Caraka counts 
aitihya as aptopadesCy though ordinarily aitihya is considered in 

^ dr^tdnte 'py ala eva tad-bhdva-bhdvitvdt kdryatd-pratipattih, tatrdpi 
drffanto 'nyo 'nvefanlyah, tatrdpy apara tty anavasthd. Kamalaslla as quoted by 
Cakrapani on Caraka-samhita^ i. ii. 25. 

Santarak^ita misrepresents Caraka ’s view of yukti in a very strange manner. 
He says that, when from the fact that in all cases when A is present B is present 
and in all cases when A is absent B is also absent one thinks to be the cause 
of Bt this is regarded by Caraka as the new pramdna of yukti, ^Antarak^ita's 
exact words are : 

asmin sati hhavaty eva na bhavaty asatlti ca 
tasmdd ato bhavaty eva yuktir efd 'bhidhlyate 
pramdr^ntaram eveyam ity dha carako munik 
ndnumdnam iyam yasmdd dfffdnto *tra na labhyate, 

Tattva-sarfigrahoy p. 482. 

This, however, is entirely different from what Caraka says, as is pointed out by 
Cakrapani in his commentary on Caraka-sarnhiid, Carat’s idea of yukti is the 
logic of probability, i.e. when from a number of events, circumstances, or 
observations one comes to regard a particular judgment as probable, it is called 
yuktiy and, as it is different from inference or any of the other accepted pramdtpUy 
it is to be counted as a separate pramdna. So far as I know, this is the only 
example of the introduction of the logic of probability in Indian thought. 
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Indian philosophy as being “tradition” or long-standing popular 
belief, different from dptopadeia\ upamdna^ under the name of 
aupamya, is also referred to. 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
perception referred to in the Sdtnkhya-kdrikd are all mentioned 
here. Thus it is said that even those things which have colour 
(rUpa) cannot be perceived if they are covered by a veil, or if the 
senses are weak, or if the mind is unsettled, or if they arc mixed 
up in any homogeneous medium indistinguishable from them, 
or when in the case of smaller lights they are overcome by stronger 
luminaries, or when they are too fine or too subtle^. 

Logic was of use with Indian medical men not only in diag- 
nosing a disease, but also in the debates which they had with one 
another. The rival practitioners often had to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients. The art of carrying on a dispute successfully was con- 
sidered an important acquisition among medical practitioners. 
Thus we have a whole set of technical terms relating to disputes, 
such as are never found in any other literature, excepting the 
Nydyfl-sUtra. In the Caraka-samhitd almost the whole of the chapter 
called the Roga-bhisag-jitiya-vimdna'' (iii. 8) is devoted to this 
purpose. It is well to remember that different kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned in the Nydya-sUtra, and it will be useful 
to refer to these when dealing with similar topics from either the 
Caraka-samhitd or the Susruta-samhitd, 

The four terms referred to in connection with disputes in the 
Nydya-sUtra are tarka, vada^ jalpa and vitanda, Tarka is said to 
be the same as fi/ra, and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on in one’s mind before one can come to any right con- 
clusion. It is a name for the subjective weighing of different 
alternatives on the occasion of a doubt before a conclusive affirma- 
tion or denial {nirnayd) is made. Disputes are said to be of three 
kinds, vdda.jalpa and vitanda. Vada means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truth, a dispute in which the main object 
is the overthrow of the opponent rightly or wrongly, and vitanda 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the opponent’s thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
thesis. Vdda is thus essentially different in its purpose irom jalpa 
and vitandd\ for vdda is an academical discussion with pupils, 

^ Caraka-sarfikitd, i. 11.8. 
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teachers » fellow-stiidents and persons seeking truth solely for the 
purpose of arriving at right conclusions, and not for fame or gain^. 
Jalpa^ on the other hand, is that dispute which a man carries on 
while knowing himself to be in the wrong or unable to defend 
himself properly from his opponents except by trickery and other 
unfair methods of argument. 

Caraka, in ill. 8, says that a medical man should hold discussions 
{sambh^d) with other medical men. Discussion increases zeal for 
knowledge {safnhar^a)^ clarifies knowledge, increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the learning 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course of these 
discussions many new things may be learnt, and often out of zeal 
an opponent will disclose the most cherished secret teachings of his 
teachers. These discussions are of two classes, friendly {sandhdya 
sambhdsd) and hostile {vigrhya satnbhdsd). A friendly discussion is 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly and sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views without any fear of being 
defeated or of the fallacies of their arguments being exposed. For 
in such discussions, even though there may be the fallacies de- 
scribed, no one would try to take advantage of the other, no one is 
jubilant over the other’s defeat and no attempt is made to mis- 
interpret or misstate the other’s views, 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet with hostile disputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion with an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether his opponent is inferior 
(para) to him and also the nature of the assembly (parifat) in which 
the discussion is undertaken. A pari§at may be learned (jddnavatl) 
or ignorant (mUdha), and these again may be friendly (sukft)y 
neutral (uddsind), or hostile (pratinivistd). When an opponent is to 
be judged, he is to be judged from two points of view, intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on the one hand, it has to be considered whether 
he is learned and wise, whether he remembers the texts and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and on the 
other hand, whether he is of an irritable temperament, or of a 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these qualifications or not. 

^ vedatft ca mrnaya-^phaldrthibhir etm Hrya~s€dnahmacdn»gurubhih taka 

tdgaih^ na khydHddbha-rabkoMa-prativordhanUlna'^ipitrdhdnuhandha-^vidkurdtma^ 

bhir Orabheta, Nydya-mafdarfy p. 594. 
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No disputes should be undertaken in a hostile assembly; for 
even the best arguments might be misinterpreted. In an ignorant, 
friendly or neutral assembly it is possible to win a debate by pro- 
ceeding tactfully against an opponent who is looked down upon 
by famous or otherwise great persons. In beginning conversations 
with such persons attempts may be made to puzzle them by 
reciting long sUtras and to demoralize or stun them, as it were, 
by jokes, banter and gestures and by using satirical language. 

When a man has to enter into a dispute with his equal, he 
should find out the special point in which his opponent is weak 
and attack him there and should try to corner him in such positions 
as are generally unacceptable to people in general. Caraka then 
proceeds to explain a number of technical terms in connection 
with such disputes. Like the Nyaya, Caraka divides such hostile 
disputes {vada) into two classes, ja/pa and vitanda. Pratijnd is the 
enunciation of a thesis which is sought to be proved, e.g. “The 
purusa is eternal.’^ Sthdpand is the establishing of a thesis by 
syllogistic reasonings involving propositions with hetu, drstdnta^ 
upanaya and nigatnana. Thus the above thesis {pratijnd) y “The 
purtifa is eternal,** is to be supported by a reason {hetu)y “because 
it is uncreated*’; by an example (drsfdnta), “The sky is uncreated 
and it is eternal ’* ; by a proposition showing the similarity between 
the subject of the example and the subject of the thesis (upanaya), 
viz. “ Just as the dkdsa is uncreated, so the purusa is also uncreated ** ; 
and finally by establishing the thesis (nigamana), “Therefore the 
purusa is etemaP.” 

Pratisfhdpand is the attempt to establish a proposition contrary 
to the proposition or the thesis put forth by the opponent. Thus, 
when the thesis of the sthdpand is Purusa is eternal,** the prati- 
sthdpand proposition would be Purusa is non-eternal,” because 
“it is perceivable by the senses,” and “The jug which is per- 
ceptible to the senses is non-etemal,” and ^'Purusa is like the jug,*’ 
so ** Purusa is non-etemal.” 

Caraka defines hetu as “the cause of knowledge** (hetur noma 
upalabdhukaranam), and the cause of knowledge is the pramanas of 
pratyahfa^ anumdna, aitikya and aupamya. The definition of hetu 
in the Nydya-^sUtra refers only to the perceived hetu in the 
case of inference, through a similarity or dissimilarity to which a 

* It is easy to see that Caraka admitted in a syllogism all the five propositions 
that are admitted in the NyOya-sOtra, 
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relation is established by inference^. Here Caraka points out that 
a hetu may be either perceived, inferred or found by analogy or 
from the scriptures, but, in whichever way it may be found, when 
it leads to knowledge, it is called a hetu. Thus, when I say, ‘‘The 
hill is fiery, because it {parvato vahniman dhumavattvat)^ 

the smoke is the hetu^ and it is directly perceived by the eye. But 
when I say, “He is ill, because he is of low digestion,” the hetu is 
not directly perceived, but is only inferred; for the fact of one’s 
being in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, when 
it is said, Purusa is eternal, because it is uncreated” {nityah 
purusah a-krtakatvdt)^ the uncreatedness (a-krtakatva) is the hetu^ 
but it is neither perceived, nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of the scriptures. Again, in the proposition, “His face 
is most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon” 
{asya mukham kdntatamam candropamatvdt), the fact of being com- 
pared with the moon is the hetu and it is known by upamd^. Thus 
Caraka’s definition of hetu does not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama: he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramdnas, and, by whichever pramdna it may be 
discovered, it may be called a hetu^ if it is invariably and uncon- 
ditionally {a-vind-bhdva) associated with the major term {sadhyaY. 

Caraka then proceeds to describe uttara, which is in purport 
the same as the jdti of the Nydya-sutras. When an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
thesis with the hetu^ attempts have to be made to upset the thesis 
by showing its dissimilarity to the hetu. Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his being affected by 
snow, dews, or chilly air, because effects arise from causes similar 
to them; in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an effect of cold*. 

^ udaharana-sadharmyat sddhya-sddhanam hetuh 

tathd vaidharmydt, Nydya-sOtra, 1. i. 34, 35. 

* See Gahg^dhATA*s Jalpa-^lpa-taru, iii. 8 . 122. 

* hetui cdvindbkdva~linga~vacanam yady apt, tathdplha liftga-pragrdhakdrfi 
pratyak^ddi-pramdndny eva yathokta-hetu-mldatvena hetu-iabdendha, 

Cakrap&ni on Caraka, ill. 8. 6. 25. 

* sddharmya^vaidharmydbhydm pratyavasthdnaifijdtih. Nydya-sUtra, i. 2. 18. 
There arc twenty-four kinds of thisyjri, e.g. {1-2) sddharmya-vaidharmya-sama, 
(3-8) utkaT$dpakarfa~varnydvarnya-vikalpa~sddhya~ 5 ama, (9-10) prdpty-aprdpti- 
sama, (11-12) prasanga-pratidr^fdnta^sama, (13) anutpatti-sama, (14) tarftiaya^ 
sama, (15) prakarana-sama, (16) ahetu-sama, (17) arthdpatti-sanuif (18) aviiefa- 
sama, (19) upapatti-sama, (20) upalabdki-sama, (21) anupalabdki^sama, (22) mtya- 
samCt (23) ardtya-sama, (24) kdrya-sama. 

Sadharmya-veddharmya-sama is that in which, when an argument is given on 
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The long list of jdtis given in the Nydya-sUtra and explained 
in the commentaries and in the Nydya-manjari is not referred to 


the basis of the similarity or dissimilarity to a certain hetu, it is pointed out 
that quite the opposite conclusions may be drawn from other points of similarity 
or dissimilarity with other hetus. Thus, when it is said, “ Sabda is non-eternal, 
because it is produced by an effort, and whatever is produced by an effort is 
non-etemal, as a jug,” it may be answered, ” Sahda is eternal, because it is 
partless : a partless entity like the dkdsa is found to be eternal ; there is no special 
reason why on account of its similarity to a jug sound should be non-eternal, 
and not eternal owing to its similarity to dkdsa.” An escape from the dilemma 
is possible by enquiring as to what may constitute an unconditional and 
invariable (avyabhicdri) similarity, 

Utkar^dpakarfa-varnydvarnya-xnkalpa-sddhya-sama is that in which similarity 
is pressed too far. Thus it is urged that, because sound is non-eternal like a jug, 
it must also be visible like a jug, and, if it is nbt so, it cannot be non-eternal 
like a jug. Moreover, it may be said that the reason why sound is expected 
to be non-etemal like a jug is that the former is produced by an effort 
(prayatndntarlyaka). But things which are produced by efforts differ in many 
of their qualities; thus a cloth is soft, and a jug is hard, though both of them 
are produced by effort; so it may be argued that, though iabda is as much a 
product of effort as a jug, it may not agree with the jug in being non-eternal. 
Moreover, instead of arguing that sound is like a jug, it may as well be 
argued that a jug is like sound; so that the status of the jug is as uncertain as 
sound itself (yadi yathd ghafas tathd iabdah prdptam tarhi yathd sabdah tathd 
ghafa iti iahdai cdnityatayd sddhya iti ghato 'pi sddhya eva sydd anyathd hi na tena 
tulyo bhavet — Nydya-mar^ari, p. 624). In answer to these kinds of fault-finding 
the proper argument is that no similarity should be extended beyond its limits, 
and an example (drstdnta) should not be considered to have the same status as 
a probandum (sddhya); for an example is that which is already agreed upon 
among the disputants and the common people (laukika-parlk^akdndm yasminn 
arthe buddhi sdmyam sa df^tantah). 

Prdpty-aprdpti-sama is that in which it is urged that, if the hetu and the 
probandum are together, they cannot be distinguished from each other ; if they 
are separate, hetu cannot lead us to the sddhya. The answer to this is that a 
hetu can produce an effect either by direct contact (e.g. the rope and the stick 
in contact with clay produce a jug) or from a distance (e.g. the iyena sacrifice 
can destroy an enemy from a distance). 

Prasanga sama is that in which a reason for the hetu is asked. Thus, if the 
character of immediately following an effort (prayatndntarlyakatva) is the cause 
of non-etemality, what can establish the prayatndntanyakatva of a jug, etc..^ 
The answer to this is that a reason is necessary only for that which is not directly 
experienced as being evident in itself. That a jug immediately follows the efforts 
that produce it is directly experienced and docs not require any argument or 
reason to establish it, as no light is required to see a burning lamp. 

Drft^nta-sama is that in which from the same hetu two different conclusions 
arc seen to result. Thus it may be said that both the jug and dkdsa have 
the character of immediately following an effort (e.g. as by digging new space 
is produced in underground wells which before the effort of digging were solid 
earth without space — kupa-khanana-prayatndnantaram tad~upalamhhdt — and this 
character is therefore to be regarded as pray atndniariy aka); yet, as a jug is 
non-etemal and dkdia eternal, so iabda, though it immediately follows an effort, 
is eternal. The answer is that, if such an opposite conclusion is draw^n, a separate 
hetu has to be given, which is not done in the present case. 

If sound is non-etemal, it must possess the character of coming into existence 
immediately after an effort that produces it ; but how can it possess that character 
before being produced or coming into existence? If it cannot at that stage 
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by Caraka ; nor does the technical name of jaii find any place in 
Caraka’s description of it. If these elaborate descriptions of jSti 

possess that character, it must be eternal, since the cause of its non-etemality is 
absent. This objection is called anutpatti-sama. The reply is that, unless the sound 
is in existence, its etemality or non-etemality cannot be discussed. If it is 
non-existent, of what is the etemality to be affirmed by the opponent? 

Again, it may be argued that iabda has prayatndntarlyakatva, and therefore 
it may be expected to be non-eternal ; it is perceived by the senses, and therefore 
it may be expected to be eternal, like so many other sensible objects. This doubt 
is called samiaya-sama. A doubt remains a doubt only so long as the special 
features which remove a doubt are not discovered. Though a man may have 
many qualities in common with a post, the doubt cannot remain when the 
special features of a man (e.g. his having a head and hands and feet) are known. 

Prakarami-sama is that in which an entity is equally related to hetus^ so that 
no one conclusion can properly be drawn. Thus, sound has both prayatndnta- 
tlyakatva and mravayavatva (partlessness). Though, according to the iirst, it 
may be said to be non-etemal, according to the second it may be said to be 
eternal; so it is eternal. The answer is that the second hetu cannot be pressed 
as leading to a conclusion, because the first also is admitted to exist. 

Ahetu-sama is the objection that there can be no argument from a hetu\ for, 
if there is no sddhya (probandum), what is it that the hetu produces? and again, 
if there is no hetu before the sddhya^ how can the sddhya be produced? So, 
as hetu is only a concomitant of sddhya, no inference is possible from it. 
The answer is that it is quite possible that from the previously existing hetu 
the non-existing sddhya should be produced. Arthdpatti^sama is where, for 
example, owing to the fact that sound is partless, it appears to be similar to 
dkdia and hence by implication to be eternal. This is against the previous 
thesis that it is non-etemal owing to its being pray atndntany aka. Avisefa-sama 
is the objection, that if on account of having the same characteristic of pra- 
yatndntafiyakatva, iabda and ghafa are said to be equally non-etemal, then, 
owing to all things having the same quality of existence (sattd), they are all the 
same. The answer to this is that equality in one respect does not mean equality 
in all respects. 

Upapatti-sama is where a jug may be expected to be non-eternal owing 
to its prayatndntoflyakatva and eternal owing to its being partless like dkdia. 
Upalabdki~sama is where it is urged that, when by a terrible storm a tree 
is broken, there is sound which is not the result of any human effort (prayatndnta- 
Tlyakatva), and yet it is non-etemal; again, lighming is not the result of human 
effort, still it is non-eternal. The answer is that the concomitance is between 
prayatndntarfyahatva and non-eternality and not between non-eternality and 
prayatndntarJyakatva; so that all that is produced by human effort is non- 
etemal, but not vice-versa. It should also be noted that by prayatndntarfyakatva 
emphasis is laid on the fact that all things that possess this character arc pro- 
duced. Anitya-sama is an objection where it is urged, for example, that, 
if on account of the similarity of sound to a jug, the former is non-eternal, 
then, since in some way or other all things in the world must have some simi- 
larity to a jug, all things must be non-etemal. The rdtya^sama objection runs 
as follows: Is non-eternality in sound non-eternal or eternal? If the latter, then 
in order that an eternal quality may abide in it, sound itself must be eternal. 
If the former, then on some occasions at least sound must be eternal. 

The kdrya-sama objection suggests that prayatndntarfyakatva leads to pro- 
duction in two ways, either by bringing into existence that which was 
non-existent, or by removing the veil from something which was in a veiled 
condition ; and it remains undecided what sort of prayatndntanydkatva applies 
to itibda. 

The above interpretations are all based on Jayanta's Nydya^mafljafl, 
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were known to Carska, it is unlikely that he should have passed 
them over without referring to them. 

An example (drffanta) is that on which the common folk and 
the learned are of the same opinion, since examples involve facts 
which are perceived by all and known to all, e.g. the fire is hot, 
water is liquid, the earth is firm. A siddhanta, or conclusion, is 
that to which one could arrive after a searching enquiry and 
demonstration by proper reasons. This siddhanta is of four kinds, 
viz. (i) sarva-tantra-siddhanta, or conclusions accepted by all, e.g. 
“There are causes of diseases; there are diseases; curable ones 
can be cured ” ; {2)prati-tantra-siddhanta, or conclusions which are 
not accepted by all, but are limited to particular books or persons : 
e.g. some say that there are eight rasas, others say that there are 
six; some say that there are five senses, others, that there are six; 

(3) adfukarana-sidSianta, or conclusions which being accepted 
or proved, other conclusions also become proved or accepted: 
e.g. if it is proved that emancipated souls do not reap the fruits 
of karma, as they are without any desire, then the doctrine of the 
suffering of the fruits of karma, emancipation, the existence of 
soul and existence after death will have to be considered as refuted ; 

(4) abhyupagama-siddhanta, or conclusions which are accepted 
only for the sake of an argument, and which are neither examined 
critically nor considered as proved^. 

Sabda is a collection of letters which may be of four kinds, viz. 
(i) drffartha — of experienced purport (e.g. “The do^as lose their 
equilibrium through three causes”); (2) adrf^tha—of unper- 
ceivable purport (e.g. ** There is after-life ; there is emancipation ) ; 
(3) satya, or truth, that which tallies With facts (e.g. “There is 
Ayur-veda ; there are means for curing curable diseases ’ ') ; (4) anrta, 
the opposite of truth, untruth*. Samiaya, or doubt, Mcurs with 
reference, to things about which no certainty is attained. Thus 
those who are unhealthy and inactive die soon, whereas those who 
are healthy and active live a long life. So there is a doubt whether 
in this world death happens timely or untimely. Prayqjana, or the 
object of action, is that for which anything is begun. Thus one 
may think that, if there is untimely death, I shall form hea y 
habits and leave off unhealthy habits, so that untimely eat may 

» AM UieM dddhamas occur under the same names in the NyOya-sUtra, 


'■ * i Thr^‘’;^ di viaiona, drttertha and odrsH^tha, occur in the Nyeyo-satra. 
I. 1.8, sa dviuidho d/^fd^^ffOrthatvdt. 
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not touch me^. Sa~vyabhicdra means variability, e.g. “This may 
or may not be a medicine for this disease^.” Jijndsd means ex- 
perimenting ; a medicine is to be advised after proper experiments 
{jijndsd), Vyavasdya means decision {niscaya)^ e.g. “This is a 
disease due to predominance of vdyu ; this is the medicine for this 
disease.” Artha-prdpti is the same as the well-known arthdpaiti^ or 
implication, when on making a statement, some other thing which 
was not said becomes also stated; it is a case of implication, e.g. 
the statement, “This disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
patient to take his normal food and drink,” implies that it can be 
cured by fasting, or, if it is said, “He should not eat during the 
day,” this means that “ He should eat during the night®.” Sambhava 
is the source from which anything springs, e.g. the six dhdtus may 
be considered as the sambhava of the foetus ; wrong diet, of disease ; 
and right course of treatment, of health, 

Anuyojya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer, e.g. “This disease can be 
cured by purificatory action”; such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether the purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging. Ananuyojya is what is different from anuyojya, 
Anuyoga is a question put by a learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put forward by a learned 
colleague; e.g. a learned man says, Purusa is eternal,” and another 
learned man asks, “What is the reason? ” Such a question is called 
anuyoga. A counter-question, such as “What is the reason for 
your asking such a question?” is called praty-anuyoga. 

Vakya-dosa, or faulty statement, is of five kinds, viz. nyUna, 
adhika, anarthaka, apdrthaka and viruddha, Nyuna, or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism is omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which, when a statement has to be supported by a number of 

^ PrayojanQi which means pleasure and pain, is referred to in the Nydya^ 
sutra^ I. I. I, though it is nowhere critically examined." It is explained by 
VatsySyana as that which goads men to action (yena prayuktah pravartate). 
Uddyotakara explains it as the realization of pleasure and the fear of pain (sukha~ 
prdpti-duhkha-hdni) . ^ 

• anaikdntihah SQ-vyabhicdrah. Nydya-sQtra, i. 2. 5. E.g. “sound is eternal’* 
because it is untouchable ; but uiitouchability does not lead to eternality, since 
the touchable atoms are eternal, whereas untouchable thoughts arc short- 
lived. 

* CakrapSni says that Caraka does not think that artha-prdpti is a separate 
pramdr ^ ; according to him it is a case of inference, and hence is not included 
in the list of pramdnas. 
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reasons, only one is offered and others are omitted, materially 
aifecting the strength of the support of the original statement. Thus 
several reasons are given in support of the eternality of purusa, 
viz. beginninglessness, not being the product of any effort, un- 
changeableness, etc. Proposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is an instance of nyuna, Adhika is where, when Ayur- 
veda is being discussed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to learned works on politics or the art of government. It may also 
mean cases where words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
Such a repetition is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Verbal repetition is the repetition of the same word, 
while the other is the repetition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used. Anarthaka and aparthaka mean the use of 
meaningless and unconnected words or expressions. Viruddha, or 
contrary statement, means the making of a statement contrary 
to the example (drspanta-virtuldha) or the accepted conclusion 
{siddhdnta)y e.g. cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man {vaidya) says that medicine does not cure diseases. 

Samaya-viruddha is the making of any statement against the 
accepted conclusions of any particular sastra. Thus, for example, 
if a Mimamsaka says that animals should not be sacrificed, it will 
be against his accepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed. 
Or, if in any system of philosophy treating of emancipation {moksa- 
idstra) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the accepted tenet of that idstra. Vdkya-prasamsd is that 
kind of statement in which the faults mentioned above in vdkya- 
do^a do not occur. 

Chala means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misinterpreted. It is of two kinds ^vdk-chala and sdmdnya- 
chala. The word nava means “nine” as well as “new,” and if, 
when one says about one’s opponent, “This physician is nava- 
tantra^^ (has newly learnt his texts), and the opponent replies, 
“I have not nine text-books, I have one text,” the other person 
objects, “I do not say you have nine texts, I say that you are 
navdbhyasta-tantra'^ (have newly learnt the texts), navdbhyasta- 
tantra might also mean “ read nine times ” ; and then the opponent 
might well say, “ I have several times read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say.” This is an example of vdk-chala. 

Again, when a physician says “Medicine cures diseases,” the 
opponent may take the most general characteristics of tlie terms 
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and say that the above statement comes to this, that an existent 
entity cures another existent entity; and, if this is so, then, since 
bronchitis exists {san kdsah) and consumption exists [san ksayah)^ 
bronchitis, being an existent entity, must cure another existent 
entity, consumption. This is called sdmdnya-chala^ , 

Fallacies (a-hetu) are of three kinds, prakarana-satna, samiaya^ 
soma and varnya-sama^. Prakarana-sama is where that which 

^ Chala is treated in the Nydya-sutra exactly on the same lines as here. 
Thus the definition of chala there {Nydya-sutra^ 1.2. 10) is vacana-vighdto *rtha~ . 
xnkalpopapattyd chalatn (to attack one's speech by a wilful misinterpretation \ 
of it is chala). This is divided into three classes, vdk-chala^ sdmdnya-chala and ^ 
upacdra-chala) of these vdk-chala is exactly the same as in Caraka-samhitd^ \ 
and so also the sdmdnya-chala (because a Brahman is well-read in scriptures, 
a vrdtya (outcast Brahman) is also well-read, because he also is a Brahman in 
some sense). Upacdra-chalaf which, however, resembles vak-chala^ is not men- 
tioned in the Caraka-sarfihitd. Its definition in the Nydya-sQtra^i.z. 1 4, is dharma- 
vikalpa-nirdeie Wtha-sad-bhava-prati^edha upacdra-chalam (to make one’s state- 
ment impossible by taking it in one sense, say the primary, when the secondary 
one was intended). Thus, if it is said, “This porter is an ass,” it may be objected 
that the porter, being a man, cannot at the same time be an ass. Gautama, 
however, tentatively raises the objection that chalas should be regarded as three 
in number and not two, taking upacdra-chala within sdmdnya-chala. This 
means a criticism in view of Caraka’s division of chala into two classes. For 
Gautama argues that, if on account of some similarity upacdra-chala should be 
included within sdmdnya-chala ^ and chalas should be counted as being of two 
kinds instead of three, then for the very same reason of similarity chalas may 
as well be regarded as being of one kind instead of two. So, in view of the specific 
differences that exist between the chalas, they should be regarded as being of 
three kinds. 

* Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 4, describes the fallacies (hetv-dbhdsa) as of five kinds, 
sa^vyabhicdra, viruddha, prakarana-sama, sddhya-sama and kdldtlta. 

Sa-vyabkicdra hetu is that which has no invariable concomitance with the 
proband um, e.g. sound is eternal because it is untouchable, and that which is 
touchable is non-etemal, like a jug. But untouchability has no invariable 
concomitance with eternality; for an atom is touchable and at the same time 
eternal, and thoughts {huddki) are untouchable and at the same lime non-eternaL 

Viruddha hetu is where the reason (hetu) demolishes the very theory 
on which its security depends, e.g. this changeable world (vikdro) disappears 
(vyakter apaiti), because it is non-eitTU 9 \ (mtyatva-praii^edhdt) \ but, though it 
disappears (apeto *pi)t yet it exists (asti), because it is not destructible (vindia- 
pratifedhdt). Now a thing which is non-eternal cannot but be destructible. 
Destructibility and eternality cannot abide together. 

Prakarana-sama is where two opposite hetus exist in a thing, so that 
nothing can be affirmed by either of them. Thus it may be argued with as much 
force that “sound is eterruJ, because it has in it the qualities of eternal things,” 
as that “sound is non-etemal, because it has in it the qualities of non-etemal 
things”; so no conclusion can be drawn from either of these hetus. 

Sddhya-sama is where the hetu itself remains to be proved. Thus in the 
argument, “shadow is a substance because it moves,” the movability of shadows 
is a doubtful point and is itself in need of proof. Does a shadow move like 
a man, or is it that because the covering entity moves that at different places the 
light is veiled and this gives rise to the formation of shadows at different places? 

Kdldilta is where the hetus in the case of the accepted example and the 
case to be proved vary, because in the latter case the hetu is not properly a 
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is given as the hetu remains to be proved. Thus, when it is said 
that, since the self is different from the body, it is eternal, and 
because the body is unconscious it is non-eternal, it may be urged 
(as by the Carvaka school of philosophers) that both the points, 
viz. that the self is different from the body and that the body is 
not endowed with consciousness, which are offered as the hetu^ 
are themselves to be proved; for according to the Carvakas the 
body is endowed with consciousness and is non-eternal. A re- 
ference to the footnote below shows that this prakarana-sama is 
different from the prakarana-sama of the Nydya-sutra. Samsaya- 
sama is that in which that which is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the hetu for a particular conclusion, e.g. This person quotes a 
passage from Ayur-veda — is he or is he not a physician? Even a» 
man who is not a physician might have heard a passage somewhere 
and quoted it. Now, therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
leaves us in doubt as to the man’s being a physician or not. If 
this itself is offered as the hetu for a particular conclusion and if 
it is said, ** He is a physician because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda,” it becomes a case of samiaya-sama. Gautama speaks 
of samiaya-sama as an instance of jdti ; but the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything is affirmed possesses two opposite qualities, 
so that no affirmation can be made on the strength of any of these 
characteristics. Here, however, sarnsaya-sama is used in the sense 
that what is itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion. 

Varnya-sama is where an affirmation is made about a thing 
on the strength of another affirmation which itself remains to 
be proved and is hence in the same condition as the previous 
affirmation, e.g. “Buddhi is non-eternal, like sound, as it is un- 
touchable, like the latter.” But the non-eternality ot sound stands 
as much in need of proof as that of buddhiy and the former affirma- 
tion cannot be made on the basis of the latter. This fallacy is 

h€tu \ for the hetu and sddhya exist in two successive moments and are therefore 
not concomitant; but in the former case they are concomitant and simultaneous, 
e.g, sound is eternal, because it is manifested, like colour, owing to a particu ar 
contact, like light, being manifested by the contact of a stick and a drum, just 
as colour is manifested by the contact of light with a thing. Bui the sinrularity 
fails ; for, while colour is manifested simultaneously with the contact of light an 
the things, sound is heard at a moment different from that at which actua 
contact of the stick and the drum takes place. 


25-2 
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similar to the jati called sadhya-sama and the fallacy sadhya-sama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 386. 

Atita-kdla is that in which that which should be said first is 
said later, e.g. the thesis, or pratijnd, should be stated first and the 
conclusion, or nigamana, last ; if instead the nigamana is stated first 
and the pratijnd after, then we have the fault of kdldtita. 

Updlambha (criticism) is the finding fault with the hetus^ also 
called a-hetu, as described above, or hetv-dbhdsas. Parihdra (reply) 
means the reply given to the objections pointed out by an opponent ; 
e.g. the self is eternal, since so long as it remains in the body it shows 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body still remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self is different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratijnd~hdni (to give up one’s 
thesis) is where, being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one’s original thesis. Thus one may start with the thesis 
ihzXpurusa is eternal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 
say that purusa is not eternal. Abhyanujnd (to bring a counter- 
charge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his opponent, charges his opponent with 
the same defects^. Hetv-antara (dodging with a wrong reason) is 
where, when the cause of some root fact (prakrti) is asked, the 
reply refers to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
(vikrti) of that root fact^. Arthdniara (wrong answer) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabetes) is given®. Nigraha-sthdna is where, 
in a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the nigraha- 
sthdnas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. Thus he counts pratijnd-hdni^ abhyanujnd^ kdldtlta^ 
a-hetu^ nyUna^ atirikta^ vyartha^ apdrthaka^ punar-ukta, viruddhuy 
hetv-aniaray arthdniara^. 

* This corresponds to matdnujnd of the Nydya-sOtra^ v. i. 42. 

* In Nydya-sUtre, v. 2. 6, we hear of a helv-antara^ that seems to be 
different from this. The significance of hetv^antaraf as it stands there, may be 
illustrated as follows. An adherent of SSipkhya says that all this w'orld of things 
is derived from one root cause, because all these arc limited and whatever is 
limi ted is derived from one root cause. This may be refuted by pointing out that 
there arc many limited things which are derived from more than one root cause. 
To this the S^ipkhya adherent replies that only those wliich are associated with 
pleasure and pain and ignorance are to be regarded as proceeding from one 
root cause ; but this is an addition which was not contained in the original thesis. 

* This is also mentioned in the Nydya-sntrOy v. 2. 7. 

* The fdgraha-tihdnos mentioned in the Ny iya-sOtra, v. 2. i ,arc the following : 
pratijHd-hdnit pratijndntara, pratijHd-virodha, pratijHd^sannyd$a, hetv^antarap 
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After this Caraka further describes the ten categories, a know- 
ledge of which he thinks is very necessary for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are kdrana (the agent or the 
mover), karana (the instrument necessary for an agent to bring 
about an effort), kdrya-yoni (the material cause by the modification 
of which effects are produced), kdrya (that for the production of 
which the mover makes his effort), kdrya-phala (that for which a 
particular effect is intended by the agent), anubandha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to the doer after the produc- 
tion of the effect), desa (place), kdla (the seasons, days, etc.), 
pravrtti (the effort and the action needed for the production 
of the effect) and updya (the passivity and special aptitude 
of the agent, the instrument and the material cause which can 
make the effect possible). The physician is the cause (kdrana), 
the medicines the instruments (karana) ; the want of equilibrium 
of the dhdtus the kdrya-yoni \ the restoration of the equilibrium 
of the dhdtus the kdrya; the happy state of body and mind 
the kdrya-phala; length of life, anubandha; the place and the 
diseased person, desa; the year and the condition of the diseased 
person, kdla; the efforts of the physician, pravrtti; the qualifi- 
cations of the physician, the qualities of the medicine, etc., 
updya. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tantra 
of Su^ruta also mentions thirty-two technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab- 
lishing their own points, which are called tantra-yukti^ , These are 
said to be adhikarana, yoga, paddrtha, hetv-artha, uddesa, nirdesa, 
upadesa, apadeia,pradeia, atideia, apavarja, vdkya-se§a, arthdpatti, 
viparyaya, prasanga, ekdnta, anekdnta, pQrva-paksa, nirnaya, anu- 
mata, vidhdna, andgatdveksam, atikrdntdveksana, samsaya, vyd- 
khydna,sva-sainjnd,nirvacana,nidariana, niyoga,samuccaya, vikalpa 
and Uhya. But these technical terms are maxims for the interpre- 
tation of textual topics, like the maxims of Mimamsa, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
are like the sun to a group of lotuses, or like a lamp to a house, 

arthantata, mrarthaka, avijfUStertha, apOrthaka, aprdpta~kdla, nyUna^ adhika, 
punar-ukta^ ananubhdfana, ajHdna^ apraHbhd^ vik^epa, matdttujndf paryanuyqjyo- 
pekfet^if niranuytyydnuyoga, apa-siddhdnta^ hetv-dbhdsa. Many of these, however, 
arc not mentioned by Caraka. 

^ asad-vM-prayukUSndm vdkydnSm prahfedhdnarjt sva-vdkya-stddfar apt ca 
kriyate tantra-yuktitah. Suhuta-sarfihiid, Uttara-tantra, 65. 5. 
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for the illumination or the expression of the subject of discourse^. 
This remark very much resembles the remark of Vatsyayana that 
dnviksiki (logic) is like a light to all sciences (pradipah sarva-vi- 
dyanatn). But the difference between tantra-yukti and dnviksiki is 
this, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
refers to technical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the Stisruta^sainhiid in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning or intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forms of expression. Thus, 
when one reads in the text, “about rasa or dosa,^' and nothing else 
is said, one understands that this style of expression signifies that 
it is an adhikarana (topic of discourse) and that something is going 
to be related about rasa or dosa^ though it is not explicitly so stated. 
Now the maxim (tantra-yukti) of yoga means that the verb at a 
distant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant ca^e 
in another part of the sentence^. The maxim of padartha means 
that, when a word having two or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
the later contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that we 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only Ayur-veda is 
to be meant and not Rg, Yajus or Atharva. The maxim of hetv-artha 
illustrates the condition of invisible things by visible and known 
examples. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis- 
solved and sticky through water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a boil by their application. The maxim of uddesa is the method of 
briefly touching a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says “ disease “ (ialya), it means both internal and external 
diseases without any kind of specification. The maxim of nirdesa 
is the method of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upadeia 
is the method of giving a general instruction. Thus it is said that 
one should not sit up at night nor sleep during the day^ This is, 
however, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 

^ yathdmbwa-vanasydrkah pradlpo vehnano yathd 

prahodhyasya prakdidrthas iathd tantrasya yuktayah. 

Suiruta-samhitd, Uttara-tantra, 65. 7. 

* tailam pivec cdmrta~vallS~nimba-himsrdbhayd~vrkfaka~pippalJbhih 
siddham baldbhydrp ca sa^devaddru hitdya nityam gala-ganda~roge , 

Ibid. 9, 10. 

In the above verse it is enjoined that a particular medical decoction is to be 
made ivith a number of drugs ivhich are to be boiled {siddham)^ and this boiled 
decoction has to be drunk (pivet'). But the word pivet is in the hrst line and the 
word siddham is in the third line, and it is allowed that these two distant 
words may be combined {yoga). 
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maxim of apadesa is the method of showing the reasons of things. 
Thus it is said that phlegm (slepnan) increases through the taking 
of sweet things {madhurena slesma ^bhivardhate). The maxim of 
pradesa is the analogy by which a present difficulty is solved 
in the way in which a past difficulty was solved [prakrtasya 
atikrdntena sddhanam pradeiah). Thus it may be said that, since 
this has cured Devadatta in this way in the past, it would also cure 
Yajhadatta in a similar way now. The maxim of atideia is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present indication or prognosti- 
cation. Thus from the fact of the increase of uprising wind in a 
man’s system it may be predicted that he will have a specific 
bowel-disease (iidavarta). The maxim of apavarja consists in 
allowing exceptions to general directions (e.g. cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented, except in the case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects). The maxim of vdkya-sesa consists in supplying 
an idea- suggested by the context, but not expressly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said ‘‘of the head, hands, feet, sides, back, belly, 
heart,” it is the whole man that is to be understood though it is 
not expressly stated in the context. That which is understood, by 
implication, though not directly mentioned, is called the maxim of 
arthdpatti. Thus, when a man says “ I shall eat rice,” it is under- 
stood that he is not thirsty, but hungry. The maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of which from a positive or a negative assertion its 
contrary is asserted also, e.g. when it is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of fearful temperament are difficult to be cured. The 
maxim of prasanga is that by virtue of which allusion is made to 
things repeatedly described in another chapter. The maxim of 
ekdnta allows of affirming a specific action of things unexception- 
ably (e.g. madana fruit induces vomiting, i.e. under all circum- 
stances). The maxim of anekdnta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject. 
Thus some teachers think that substances are the most important, 
while others think that rasa is so; others, again, think that the 
inner essence {vlrya) is the most important, while still others think 
that chemical action through digestion (vipdka) is so. The maxims 
of pUrva-paksa and uttara-paksa allow of discussing a matter in the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumata is that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood that, when the opinion of 
other authorities is referred to and not contradicted, it is signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of vidhdna is that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descriptions follow 
certain enumerations, the former are to be taken in the order in 
which the latter are related. The maxim of andgatdveksana allows 
of leaving certain things for future description and elaboration, 
and atikrdntdveksana permits alluding to things described before 
(e.g. it is said in the Sloka-sthdna that this matter will be de- 
scribed in the Cikitsd chapter, and about another matter it may 
be said in the Cikitsd chapter that it has been described in the 
Sloka-sthdna). The maxim of samsaya allows a way of statement 
which may create doubt and confusion in the mind of the reader. 
The method of elaborate description is called vydkhydna. The 
method of using wbrds in a sense different from what they have in 
other literatures is called sva-satnjnd, i.e. technical use (e.g. mithuna 
in Syur-veda means honey and clarified butter). A definition is 
called nirvacana. The maxim of nidarsana allows of describing 
anything after the analogy of other things. Thus it may be said 
that, just as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger with wind, 
so does a boil grow with vdia^ pitta and kapha, Niyoga means a 
direction (e.g. “only what is good to the system is to be taken’*). 
Samuccaya means the taking of two or more things together as 
having equal value. Vikalpa is the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions. Chya is the maxim by which things which 
are apparent from the context can be understood. 

It is easy to see that of these thirty-two maxims some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange- 
ment and manner of textual words and their connections, while 
there are others which are but descriptions of specific peculiarities 
of style. The redactor (Nagarjuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
he calls them sabda-nydydrtha, i.e. the meaning of the maxims of 
verbal interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 
of Ayur-veda Physicians? 

Dr Mahamahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan in his 
History of Indian Logic supposes without adducing any reason that 
the Caraka-samhitd gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
AnvIksikI, possibly as propounded by Medhatithi Gautama. He 
further says that the doctrines of Anvik^iki evidently did not con- 
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stitute a part of the original Ayur-veda of Punarvasu Atreya, and 
that these doctrines seem to have been incorporated into the 
Caraka-satnhitd by the redactor Caraka, in whose time they were 
widely known and studied. Dr Vidyabhusan’s theory is that both 
Caraka and Aksapada borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, but, while Caraka accepted them in their crude 
forms, Aksapada pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi- 
lated in the Nydya-sutra} . 

But Dr Vidyabhusan’s Medhatithi Gautama is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no proof that he ever wrote anything, 
or that Caraka borrowed anything from a Medhatithi Gautama, 
or that the Nyaya doctrines found in the Caraka-samhitd were not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnive^a, now lost. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a number of works, such as the 
Kusumdnjali, Natsadha-cartia and Nydya^sutra-vrtti, which refer 
to Gautama as being the founder of Anviksiki. But none of these 
authorities are earlier than the tenth century. He refers also to the 
authority of the Padma-purdna, Skanda-purdna and Gandharva- 
tantra, none of which can be regarded as a work of any considerable 
antiquity. Vatsyayana himself refers to Aksapada as the person to 
whom Nyaya (the science of Logic) revealed itself^. Uddyotakara 
also refers to Aksapada as the utterer of the Nydya-idstra, and so 
also does Vacaspati®. There is therefore absolutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nyaya should be attributed to a Gautama, 
as against Aksapada, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Purina sources directly contradicted by the earliest Nyaya au- 
thorities. The Nydya-sdstra, therefore, cannot be traced on the 
evidence of the earliest Nyaya authorities to any earlier Gautama ; 
for, had this been so, it would certainly have been mentioned 

^ History of Indian Logic, pp. 25 and 26, by Mahamahopfidhyaya Satish 
Chandra Vidyabhusan. Calcutta University, 1921. 

• Yo *kfapddam jrfiifi nydyah pratyahhdd vadaiOifi varaifi 
tasya Vdtsydyana idatrk bhdfya^jdtam avartayat. 

Vdtsydyana-bhd^a, 2. 24, A.D. 400. 

Dr Vidyabhusan 'a translation of it as “The NyBya philosophy manifested itself 
(in a regular form) before Ak9apada " is inexact. 

* yad Ak^apddafi pravaro murdndfn 
lamdya idstrofi* jagato jagdda. 

Nydya'’VdTttika of Uddyotakara (a.d. 600). Opening lines. ^ 
atha bhagavatd Akfopddena nifiireyasa-hetau idstre prardte. Nydya-vdrttHM-tdt- 
parya^fikd of Vacaspati. Dr Vidyabhusan's translation of the Nydya-vdrttika 
word idstra as *' NytyaiBstra in a systematic way ’’ is again inexact. 
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by either Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara or Vacaspati. Jayanta also 
attributes the elaborate Nyaya work to Aksapada and does not 
seem to know that this elaborate treatise, the Nydya-sUtra^ was 
based on the teachings of an earlier authority ^ If any such 
authorities were known, they would certainly have been men- 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the Rostra. Gautama is 
an old name, and we find it attached to one of the Rsis of the 
Rg~veda (i. 62. 78. 85; iv. 4); he is mentioned in the iSatapatha- 
brdhmana{\,^, i.io;iii.3,4. 19,etc.);in the Taittiriya-prdtisdkhya 
(i. 5), in the Asvaldyana-srauta-sutra (i. 3 ; ii. 6, etc.) and in other 
similar older works; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
author of the Nydya-sdstra. Gautama is also mentioned in the 
Mahd-bhdrata several times, but nowhere is he referred to as the 
author of the Nydya-sdstra. The passage of the Mahd-bhdrata on 
which Dr Vidyabhusan bases his theory of a Medhatithi Gautama 
does not say that Medhatithi was the author of Anviksiki or Nyaya, 
nor does it say that Medhatithi and Gautama were identical 
persons^. The name Gautama is a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Mahd-bhdrata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise Medhatithi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceticism. This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Bhasa referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Medhatithi as a 
teacher of Nydya-sdstra and does not call him Gautama, nor does 
it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyaya®. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan’s theory, therefore, of Medhatithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Nydya-sdstra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatithi Gautama’s birthplace as Mithila, his 
ascertainment of his date, his identification of Persian references 
to Medhatithi Gautama and his so-styled references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Ahguttara-nikdya and the Brahma-jdla-sutta are 
no less fictitious^. The Gautama tradition of Nyaya need not be 
followed; but it may incidentally be mentioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Samkhya (probably in the 
sense of wise, philosopher, or learned), is counted in the list of the 

^ Akfapada-pranUo hi xntalo Nydya-pddapah. 

OpeninR lines of the Nydya^manjarl of Jayantabhatfa (a.d. 880). 

^ Medhdtithir mahd-prdjHo Gautamas tapasi sthital^ 

vimrsya tena kdlena patnyah samsthyd^vyatikramam. 

Mahd-bhdrata^ Sdrtti-parva, 265.45, Vangavasi edition. 

® Medhdtither Nydya-idstram (having learnt Nydya-idstra from Medhatithi). 
Dhasa's Pratimd-ndtakat Act v, p. 79. M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition. 

* History of Indian Logic, by Dr Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan, pp. i7-ai' 
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sages who assembled together to discover the causes and remedies 
of diseases; side by side with this Atreya, another Atreya is also 
mentioned as hhiksu Atreya}, A number of sages are mentioned 
in the Caraka-samhita as persons who discussed the problem of 
the rise of diseases and how they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaja volunteered to proceed to Indra to learn from him 
the science of healing. Indra instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the (hetu) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge of the (linga) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines. Bharadvaja, having learnt this elaborate science in 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he learnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
Ayur-veda to his six disciples, Agnivesa, Bhela and others. Cakra- 
pani, the commentator, says that Punarvasu was the disciple of 
Bharadvaja, and quotes as his authority a statement of Harita. 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one thing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, viz. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the beginning with the investigation of the nature of causes (hetu) 
and reasons {linga) for legitimate inferences in connection with 
the enquiry into the causes of diseases and the apprehension of 
signs or indications of the same. In the Nidana-sthdna of Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason {hetii) are given, viz. hetu, nimitta, 
dyatana, kartr, kdrana, pratyaya^ samutthdna and niddna. It is 
curious enough that the words pratyaya and dyatana are used, 
which are presumably Buddhistic. The word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka ’s redaction there must have been an 
extensive literature w^hich had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matter of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caraka-samhitd to signify cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the synonyms of hetu, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word pratyaya was used for hetu in some earlier 
literature, from which Caraka collected it; so with other words, 
such as samutthdna, dyatana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for hetu, but are not actually used in the body of the 
text. This may lead us to think that the discussion of hetu under 

^ Atreyo Gautamah sdmkhyah. In this passage Atreya may, however, be 
taken as a man separate from the wise Gautama. 
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various names is an old subject in Ayur-veda literature existing 
before Caraka, from which Caraka collected them. 

We know that Ayur-veda was primarily concerned with three 
questions, viz. how diseases originated, how they were known, 
and what were their cures. It was in this connection that the 
principle of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus, if it is known that a person has been exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a heavy feast, then, since it is known 
that cold leads to fever and over-feeding to indigestion, with the 
very first symptoms of uneasiness one may at once infer that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhoea or acute indiges- 
tion. Or, if it is known that the patient has a strong diarrhcra, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles. Thus the two principal kinds of inference which were of 
practical use to the Ayur-veda physicians were inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of the 
causes of that disease, i.c. from cause to effect, and inference of the 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of the patient, i.e, from the effect to the cause. The other 
and third kind of inference is that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications {purva-rupa). Cakrapani, in commenting on 
the possibility of inference of specific diseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it with inference of rain from 
an assemblage of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krttika 
constellation from the rise of the constellation Rohini, which 
immediately precedes it. Both these are cases of inference of 
future occurrences of causation or coexistence. The prognostica- 
tion may, however, be of the nature of an immediately and in- 
variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether when 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect; this standing erect of the hair in.a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever, since it 
may vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
invariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from it^. Again, when there is any doubt among 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cause of the 
disease, the physician has to employ the method of difference or 

^ These two kinds of pUrva^rUpa are thus described by Cakrapftrii in his 
commentary on Caraha-satfihitd, 11. 1. 7; tac ca pQrva-rdpaffi dvi-vidham ekam 
bhdvi - vy&dhy-avyakta - liflgam . . .dvitlyatfi tu do^a - dOfya - tantmQrchand - janyam 
avyakta-lifigdd anyad eva yathd jvare h^a-pradvefa-roma-harfddi. 
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the method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment. 
That similar things produce the same kind of effects and opposite 
things produce opposite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law of sdmanya and viiesa in the Caraka-samhitd}. Now, 
applying these two principles, it is held that in a case of doubt 
as to any kind of irregularity being the cause of any particular 
disease it has to be found out by experiment whether the application 
of the suspected cause (e.g. cold) increases the disease (e.g. fever); 
if it does, and if the application of its opposite (e.g. heat) decreases 
the disease, then cold is to be regarded as the cause of the disease. 
If the application of any particular kind of element increases an 
effect (a particular kind of disease) and the application of its 
opposite decreases it, then that particular element may be regarded 
as the cause of that effect. Caraka holds that the three methods, 
viz. the cause and effect relation {niddnd)^ the method of invariable 
prognostication (purva-rupa) and the method of concomitant 
variation (upasaya, which includes anupasaya also) are to be 
employed either jointly or separately for the ascertainment of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future^. Caraka thus urges that 
the physician should examine carefully the causes of diseases by 
the application of all these methods, so that they may be ascer- 
tained from their visible effects. Caraka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the causes or prognostica- 
tions by which their nature can be ascertained. He then says that 
a disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and as a cause. There is therefore no absolute 
difference between a cause and an effect, and that which is a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn ^e a cause. Sometimes a disease may behave as cause 
of another disease and then cease to exist itself, whereas again, 
one disease may exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. Then, again, a disease 
(cause) may produce a disease (effect), and that effect another 
effect. Thus one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
effects, and one effect may be due to one or to many causes, and 

^ Caraka-saifthitd, i. i. 44, ■ j • 

• The other two methods of sarfiprdpti and rUpa need not be discussed m 
this connection. 
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again many causes may jointly produce many effects. Thus, though 
fever, delirium, etc, may all be produced by dryness (ruksa), yet 
under certain circumstances fever alone may be produced by it. 
Again, fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
of causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one entity may be an invariable con- 
comitant (lingd) of one event or of many events, and there may also 
be a number of invariable concomitants of one event. Thus fever 
is the invariable concomitant of hygienic irregularities in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concomitant. From 
certain kinds of hygienic irregularities fever can be inferred ; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseases^. 

Hence it is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
concomitance were an indispensable necessity for the Ayur-veda 
physicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases- and the 
ascertainment of their causes and cures. It was for this reason 
that Caraka divided inference into three classes, from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The Nydya-sUtra of Aksapada 
contains expressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nagarjuna*s Mddhyamika-kdrtkd and from the Lankdvatdra-sutra 
and the regulations of Buddhistic idealism, and hence it is generally 
believed to have been composed in the second or the third century 
a.d. 2 In this fundamental and earliest work of Nyaya philosophy 
inference (anumdna) is described as being of three kinds, viz. from 
cause to effect (purvavat), from effect to cause (iesavat)^ and in- 
ference from similarities {sdmdnyato-drsfa) not comprehended 
under the cause-effect relation. Now it is exactly these three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka-samhitd^ and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic manner, and so it 


^ See Caraka-sarfikitd, li. 8. 22-27, 

* H. Ui’s The Vaiie^ka Philos^hy, p. 16. L. Suali’s Filosofia Indiana^ 
p. 14. Jacobi, article inJ.A.O. Societyt voJ. xxxi, p. 29, 1911. 

A commentary on NflgSrjuna’s Pramdfui^vidhvaffuana called Pramdna^ 
vidhvarfimna-sambhdfita-vjrtti reproduces Nagflrjuna’s definition of the cate- 
gories, which are the same as the categories enumerated in the first tUtra of 
Aksapada ’s Nydya-sUtra. But, as Wallescr points out in his Life of Ndgdrjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese Sources^ it is impossible to fix Nagflijuna's date exactly. 
He may have lived at any time between the second and the fourth centuries a.d. 
So no fruitful result can be attained by considerations of this kind. 
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may naturally be regarded as the source from which Aksapada 
drew his ideas. Now Caraka’s work may be regarded as a revision 
of Agnive^a’s work, based on Atri’s teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvaja’s instructions. Agnivesa’s work is now lost, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contributions of Caraka in his re- 
vision of Agnive^a’s work; but, since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, which treats of the logical 
subjects found in the Caraka-samhitd, and since these logical 
discussions seem to be inextricably connected with medical dis- 
cussions of diagnosis of diseases and the ascertainment of their 
causes, it seems very natural to suppose that Caraka got his materials 
from Agniveia, who probably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Jayanta, in his Nydya-^ 
manjari, discussing the question of the probable sources from 
which Aksapada drew his materials, suggests that he probably 
elaborated his work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science (idstrdntardbhydsdt) ; but it is difficult to say whether 
hy idstrdntara Jayanta meant Ayur-veda. The Nydya-sutra^ how- 
ever, expressly justifies the validity of the Vedas on the analogy 
of the validity of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Vedas^. 

The similarity of the Nydya-sUtra definition of inference to 
Caraka ’s definition is also very evident ; for while the former begins 
taUpUrvakam tri~vidham (where tat-pUrvakam means pratyaksa- 
pQrvakatn), the latter begins pratyaksa-purvakam tri-vidham tri- 
kdlatn. But, while Caraka knows only the three forms of inference, 
he has no names for these three types such as are supplied by 
Aksapada, viz, pUrvavat (related to pUrva, the prior, or the cause), 
sesavat (related to sesa, the later, or the effect) and sdmdnyato-drsta 
(from observed similarity in the past, present and future, which is 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)®. From the con- 

^ Mofitrayurveda-prSmdnyavac ca tat-prarndnyam dpta-prdmaifydt. 

Nydya-sUtra, ii. i. 68. 

Jayanta enters into a long discussion in his Nydya-mar^arff trying to prove 
that it was through his omniscience that Caraka could write his work and that 
he neither discovered the science by inductive methods nor derived it from 
previous traditioi^l sources. 

* Evam vyavasyanty aatatp bijdt phalam andgatam 

dfffvd bijdt phalaip jdtam ihaiva sadfiaifi budhdh. 

Coraka-sanihttd, i. ii. 22. 

Vatsy&yana, in his commentary on the Nydya-siitra^ illustrates puruwat (front 
cause to effect) as the inference of rain from the rise of clouds, (from effect 

to cause) as the inference of rain in the uplands from the flooding of the nver 
in the lower regions and sdmdnyata^rf fa {from similar behaviour) as the mterence 
of the motion of heavenly bodies from their changes of position in the sky at 
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siderations detailed in the preceding footnote it may well be assumed 
that Aksapada’s contribution to the definition of inference consists 
in his giving names to the types of floating inference described in 
Caraka-samhitd. It is not improbable that the Nyaya-sUtra derived 
its theory of five propositions, and in fact most of the other logical 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there are no earlier works to which these 
can be traced^. Caraka ’s definition of perception as the knowledge 


different times. But he also gives another meaning of these three terms pUrvavat, 
ie^avat and samanyato-dr^ta. He interprets purvavat here as the inference of fire 
from smoke “on the analogy of past behaviour of co-presence,” ie^avat as the 
inference of the fact that sound is quality because it is neither substance nor 
action, by the method of residues (iefa), and sdmdnyato-drfta as the inference 
of the existence of soul from the existence of desire, which is a quality and as 
such requires a substance in which it would inhere. This is not an inference from 
similarity of behaviour, but from the similarity of one thing to another (e.g. 
that of desire to other qualities), to extend the associations of the latter 
(inherence in a substance) to the former (desire), i.e. the inference that desire 
must also inhere in a substance. 

In the case of the terms purvavat and sesavat^ as these two temrs -^ould be 
grammatically interpreted in two different ways (with matup suffix in the sense 
of possession and vati suffix in the sense of similarity of behaviour), and as the 
words and se^a may also be used in two different ways, VatsySyana inter- 

prets them in two different ways and tries to show that in both these senses 
they can be justified as modes of inference. It seems obvious that the names 
purvavat, sesavat and sdmdnyato-drfPq were gi\'en for the first time to the threefold 
inference described by Caraka, as this explains the difficulty felt by Vatsyfiyana 
in giving a definite meaning to these terms, as they had no currency either in 
traditional or in the contempioraneous literature of VatsySyana. Uddyotakara, 
in his commentary on Vatsyflyana, contributes entirely original views on the 
subject. He takes Aksapada’s sQtra, atha tat-purvakarri tri~vidham anumdnarfi 
pUrvavac che^avat samdnyato-dr^tam ca^ and splits it up into atha tat~pUrvakarft 
tri-vidham anumditam and purvavac chefavat sdmdnyato^drftam ca; by the first 
tri-vidha he means inference from positive instances {anvayn), from negative 
instances (vyatireki) and from both together {anvaya-vyatireki) . He gives two 
possible interpretations of the terms purvavat, iefavat and sdmdnyato^drffa, one 
of which is that pQrvavat means argument from cause to effect, ie^avat that from 
effect to cause and sdmdnyato-drfta is the inference on the basis of relations other 
than causal. The Sdrfikhya^kdrikd also mentions these kinds of inference. The 
Mdthara-vftti again interprets the threefold character of inferences (tri-’vidha 
anumdna) in two ways ; it says, firstly, that tri-vtdha means that an inference has 
three propositions, and, secondly, that it is of three kinds, viz. pQrvdvat (from 
the effect, e.g. flooding of the river, to the inference of the cause, e.g. showers in 
the upper region), iefovat (from part to whole, e.g. tasting a drop of sea-water 
to be sdine,one infers that the whole sea is saline), and sdmdnyato^drffa (inference 
from general association, e.g. by seeing flowering mangoes in one place one 
infers that mangoes may have flourished in other places as well). Curiously 
enough, the Mdfhara^vrtti gives another example of sdmdnyato-d^fa which is 
very different from the examples of sdmdnyato-dffpa hitherto considered. Thus 
it says that, when one says, “ It is illuminated outside,*' another replies, “The 
moon must have risen.'* 

^ For more or less fanciful reasons Mr Dhruva suggests that the terms 
pUrxmvat and iefovat were borrowed in the Nydya-sHtra from the Mlmdifud^sHtra 
and that this sQtra must therefore be very old (Proceedings and Tramaetions of 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1922). This argument is invalid for more 
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that arises through the contact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and the objects seems very much like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualifi- 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise^. The idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate {nir-vikalpa 
or a-vyapadesya) is a later development and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the Nydya-sutra^ . The similarity 
of the various categories of vada^jalpa^ mtanda, chala^jdti^ nigraha- 
sthdna, etc., as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the Nydya- 
sutra has been duly pointed out in a preceding section. The only 
difference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora- 
tion is that Caraka ’s treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less complex than that of Aksapada. 

The fact that physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to- 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
the theeretical causes of diseases and their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly clear from 
even a very superficial study of the Caraka-samhitd. The entire 
work seems to be a collection of discussions of learned physi- 
cians with Atri as their chairman. Where differences of opinion 
are great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where there was more or less unanimity, or where Atii 
himself lectured on specific problems, his own opinion alone is 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
his opponents in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
way, but also by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
was a practical necessity for these physicians to earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and it is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of cha/a^ jdti and nigraha-sthdna developed into a 
regular art of debate, not always for the discovery of truth, but 
also for gaining the victory over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the 

than one reason. Firstly, granting that the Mlmamsd-sQtra is very old (which 
is doubtful), the fact that these two logical terms were borrowed from it does 
not show that it must be a very old work; for even a modern work may borrow 
its terminology from an older treatise. Secondly, the fact that these three terms 
were lK>rrowcd from early sources does not show that the theory of tri-vtdha 
anumdna in the Nydya-sOtra is either its owm contribution or very old. Mr 
Dhruva’s arguments as to the Mdthara-vrtti being subsequent to Vfttsyftyana*a 
commentary are also very weak and do not stand criticism. 

^ indriydrtha-sannikatfotparmamjMnam avyapadesyam avyabkicdn vyavasd-- 
yatmakdfn pratyakfam, NyOya-sUtra, i. i. 4- * r j- 

• Caraka uses the word vikalpa in ii. i. lo. 4 in the sense of distinction 
{bheda} of superiority and inferiority (utkarfa^prakarfa-rOpa), 


nil 


26 
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Caraka-samhitd\ but nowhere was the acquirement of this art 
deemed so much a practical necessity for earning a living as among 
the medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop- 
ment of this in any other earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art of debate and its other accessories developed 
from early times in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
are found collected in Caraka’s work. The origin of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-veda is so natural, and the illus- 
trations of the modes of dispute and the categories of the art of 
debate are so often taken from the medical field, that one has little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-samhitd 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his work. 


Ayur-veda Ethics. 

The length of the period of a man's lifetime in this iron age (kali- 
yuga) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce the normal length 
to any extent. Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length of life only if the proper physical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, afe present. If these physical 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long work, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who are not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India. The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spite of the many differences that pre- 
vail amongst these theories, they may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, the paurusa-vddins^ such as those 
who follow the Yoga~vdsispha school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there is no bond of 
previous karma ^ destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerful, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind in the development of our future 
well-being. There is, again, the view that God alone is responsible 
for all our actions, *and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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raise perform good actions and those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sinful deeds. There is also the view that 
God rewards or praises us in accordance with our good or bad deeds, 
and that we alone are responsible for our actions and free to act 
as we choose. There i? a further view, elaborately dealt with in 
Patahjali’s Yoga-sUtra, that our deeds determine the particular 
nature of our birth, the period of our lifetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sufferings. Ordinarily the fruits of the actions of a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripened 
fruits of the actions of the present birth determine the nature of the 
future birth, period of life and pleasurable or painful experiences, 
while the fruits of extremely good or bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In none of these theories do we find the sort of common-sense 
eclecticism that we find in Caraka. For here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad actions that cannot be arrested by the normal 
edffprtMf good conduct. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by normal physical ways of well-balanced conduct, the 
administration of proper medicines and the like. This implies that 
our ordinary non-moral actions in the proper care of health, taking 
proper tonics, medicines and the like, can modify or arrest the 
ordinary course of the fruition of our karma. Thus, according to 
the effects of my ordinary karma I may have fallen ill; but, if 
I take due care, I may avoid such effects and may still be in good 
health. According to other theories the laws of karma are im- 
mutable. Only the fruits of unripe karma can be destroyed by 
true knowledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowledge is attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka’s theory consist in this, that he does not intro- 
duce this immutability of ripe karmas. The effects of all karmas, 
excepting those which are extremely strong, can be modified by 
an apparently non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob- 
servance of the ordinary daily duties of life. Ordinarily the law of 
karma implies the theory of a moral government of the universe 
in accordance with the good or bad fruits of one’s own karma. 
We may be free to act as we choose ; but our actions in tliis life, 
excepting those of great enormity, determine the experiences of 
our future lives, and so an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to ward off any of the evils of this life which one is 
predestined to undergo in accordance with the karma of a previous 
birth . Moreover, it is the moral or immoral aspects of an action that 

26-2 
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determine the actual nature of their good or bad elFects, success or 
failure. This implies a disbelief in our power of directl)^ controlling 
our fortunes by our efforts. The theory of karma thus involves a 
belief in the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful and 
virtuous elements of our actions, which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish- 
ment, and virtues produce their beneficial effects, of themselves, 
is accepted, its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibility of mere physical actions modifying the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of actions leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequences. If through my 
honest efforts I succeed in attaining a happy state, it is contended 
that my success is not due to my present efforts, but it was pre- 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of my previous birth, 
that I should be happy. For, if the fruition was due to my ordinarj' 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unhappy expei^ieir ' 
are due to the ripening of the karmas of the previous births falls 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, all success or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforts, then the capacity of sins or 
virtues to produce misery or happine’ s may naturally be doubted, 
and the cases where even our best efforts are attended with failure 
are not explained. But, if our ordinary efforts cannot effect any- 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings, 
and the tenn of our life are already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the calamities of this life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine is baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to “fate” or “destiny” only when the 
best efforts fail, and one thinks that, unless there is an absolute 
fatality, properly directed efforts are bound to succeed. Caraka’s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view. But the 
question arises how, if this is so, can the immutability of the law 
of karma be preserved ? Caraka thinks that it is only- the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character. All other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice are not vague and mysterious principles 
in Caraka, and the separation that appears elsewhere between the 
moral and the physical sides of an action is not found in his 
teaching^. 

He seems to regard the “good,” or the all-round manifold 
^ Caraka-samkitS, in, 3. 28-38. 
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utility (hita) of an action, as its ultimate test. What a man has to 
do before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action, i.e. to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effects are beneficial for him, he ought to do it, and, if they 
are harmful, he ought not to do it^. Our ultimate standard of good 
actions lies in seeking our own good, and to this end the proper 
direction and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
necessary. Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean, and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right path consists in avoiding too much thinking, in not 
thinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
Thoughts and ideas are the objects of the mind, and one has to 
avoid the atiyoga, mithyd-yoga and a-yoga of all thoughts, as just 
described. “ Self-good,’* or dtma-hita, which is the end of all our 
actions, is described as not only that which gives us pleasure and 
^PpTfCfe the material for our comfort, ease of mind and long life, 
but also that which will be beneficial to us in our future life. 
Right conduct (sad-vrtta) leads to the health and well-being of 
body and mind and secures sense-control (indriya-vijaya). 

The three springs of action are our desire for self-preservation 
(prdnaisand), our desire for the materials of comfort {dhanaisand), 
and our desire for a happy state of existence in the future life 
(paralokaisand). We seek our good not only in this life, but also 
in the after-life, and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our threefold desire — for self-preservation, for the objects 
that lead to happiness, and for a blessed after-life. Right con- 
duct is not conduct in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Vedas, or conduct which leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know- 
ledge and the extinction of false knowledge, but is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not transgression of the injunctions of the scriptures, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking [prajndparddha). 
First and foremost is our desire for life, i.e. for health and pro- 
longation of life ; for life is the precondition of all other good 
things. Next to our desire for life is our desire for wealth and 
the pursuit of such vocations of life as lead to it. The third is 

huddhyd sainy<ig idatn mama hiiam idam manUShitam ity avek^ydvekfya 
martdrfi pravTtnnUrfi san^ak pratipddanena ity ahita-karma’pantyagem mta~ 
karmdcaraftena ca, CakrapS^i on Caraka, i. 8. 17. 
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the desire for a blessed after-life. In this connection Car aka intro- 
duces a discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
existence. He says that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the existence of a future life, since such doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with our senses is not a sufficient 
negative proof. For there are few things which can be directly 
experienced by the senses, and there are many which exist, but are 
never experienced by the senses. The very senses with which we 
experience other things cannot themselves be subject to sense- 
experience^. Even sensible things cannot be perceived if they are 
too near or too distant, if they are covered, if the senses are 
weak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with similar things, if their light is overcome by stronger 
light, or if they are too small*. It is therefore wrong to say that 
what is not perceived by the senses does not exist. If, agaif/J’i J is 
argued that the foetus must derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have migrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die. 
As the soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated. 
Moreover, if all life must be derived from the migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with- 
out parent insects*? Consciousness exists as a separate and be- 
ginningless entity, and it is not created by anyone else. If, however, 
the supreme soul be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom*. The 
theory of the after-life consists according to Caraka principally in 
the view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and that it is 
associated with the foetus at a certain stage of its development in 
the womb. He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 

^ yair eva tdvad indriycdh pratyakfam upalabhyate tdny eva santi cdpratyak- 
fdm. Caraka, i. 11.7. 

■ satdm ca rupdndm ati-sannikatfddati-viprakarfdd da^arandt karana-daurba- 
lydn mano *nmvasthdndt samdndbhihdrdt abhibhavdd ati^sauk^mydc ca pratyakfdnu^ 
palabdhih. Ibid. ii. 8. 

* saffisveda-jdndijt maiakddlndifi taihodbhij-jdndift gandupadddlndrfi cetandndm 
mdtd~pitarau na xddyete tatas tefdm acaitanyarn sydti mdtd-pitroi cetana~ 
kdramiycrabhdvdt. CakrapSni on Caraka, 11. ii. 

* On this point Cakrapftpi gives a diflerent interpretation in i, 11. 13. 
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have in the difference of the child from the parents; in the fact 
that, though other causes are more or less the same, two children 
differ in colour, voice, appearance, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some are naturally in good health, while 
others are in bad, or are different in the length of life; from the 
fact that infants know how to cry, suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instruction or experience; that with the same kind of 
efforts two persons reap two different kinds of results ; that some 
are naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives; for 
from these facts the only hypothesis that can be made is that these 
differences are due to the karma of one’s past life, otherwise called 
daiva^ and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this life 
will be reaped in another. It has also been pointed out in a 
pilpNmis section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. These gifts belong to the 
soul of the child, and there is therefore no reason to suppose that 
the son of an intellectually deficient person will on that account 
be necessarily dull. 

Caraka further urges that the truth of rebirth can be demon- 
strated by all possible proofs. He first refers to the verdict of the 
Vedas and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the views of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opposition to the opinions 
of the Vedas. Such writings alw’ays recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, non-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence as leading to heavenly happiness and to liberation 
{moksa). The sages say that liberation, or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defects. This implies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth as true ; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the truth of rebirth. Apart from the testi- 
mony of the Vedas and of the sages, even perception {pratyaksa) 
also proves the truth of rebirth. Thus it is seen that children 
are often very different from their parents, and even from the 
same parents the children born are often very different in colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligence and luck, as 
described above. The natural inference to be based on these data 
directly experienced is that no one can avoid the effects of the 
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deeds he has performed, and that therefore what was performed 
in a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man in his 
present birth as his daiva, or kartna^ the fruits of which show in 
his present life. The deeds of the present birth will again accumu- 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the next birth. From the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred, and from the present deeds as seeds their 
future effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
are also inferred. Apart from this inference othfer reasons also 
lead to the same condition. Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the six elements, to which connection with the 
self from the other world is indispensable ; so also fruits can only 
be reaped when the actions have been performed and not if 
they are not performed — there cannot be shoots without seeds. It 
may be noted in this connection that in no other system of Indian 
thought has any attempt been made to prove the theory of 
as has here been done. A slight attempt was made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theory on the ground that the crying, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience. But 
Caraka in a systematic manner takes up many more points and 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again, 
we find the nature of the fruits of action {karma) discussed in 
the Vydsa-bhdsya on the Yoga-sutra of Patanjali. It is said in the 
Yoga-sutra, ll. 13, that the karmas of past life determine the par- 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or bad or poor or rich 
family and the length of life and pleasurable or painful experiences. 
But that physical differences of body, colour, voice, temperament, 
mental disposition and special intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though Caraka attributes the 
divergence of intelligence to deeds of the past life, yet he»,does not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the-moral will. 

Caraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the mis- 
deeds of people living in a particular locality, which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases, he says that they are due to the pollution of 
air and water, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu- 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent, too dry, too cold, too warm, stormy, of 
the nature of whirlwind, too humid, dusty, smoky, impure or of 
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bad smell. The pollution of water consists in its being of unnatural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (when devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often avoided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources largely dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
with lizards, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, insects, mice, owls, 
predatory birds or jackals, or when it is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. The 
pollution of time consists in the happening of unnatural climatic 
conditions. The cause of these epidemic conditions is said to be 
the demerit (adharma) due to the evil deeds of past life, the com- 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of previous life. When the 
chief persons of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to grow vicious and sinful. And, 
a4B^^sult of the misdeeds of the people of the locality, the gods 
forsake that place, there is no proper rain, the air, water and the 
country as a whole become polluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Caraka, pollute 
the whole region and ultimately ruin it. When a country is ruined 
by civil war, then that also is due to the sins of the people, who 
are inflated with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epidemics are caused by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular region. But even at the time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committed such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi- 
cines and by leading a virtuous life. Continuing to establish his 
theory that all climatic and other natural evils are due to the 
commission of sins or adharma^ Caraka says that in ancient times 
people w^re virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-liv^, and on account of their virtuous ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no famines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutions leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the satya-yuga, through over-eating some 
rich men became too fat, and hence they became easily tired, and 
hence became lazy, and on account of laziness they acquired the 
storing habit and, through that, the tendency to receive 

things from others (partgrahd), and, through that, greed {lohhd). 
In the next, Treta, age, from greed there arose malice, from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, conceit, antipathy, cruelty, 
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violence(fl6/it^Aflra), fear, sorrow and anxiety. Thus in theTreta age 
dharma diminished by a quarter, and so the earthly production of 
harvest, etc. also diminished by a quarter, and the bodies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly ; their length of life diminished, 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there was a 
further diminution of the quantities of earthly productions and a 
further weakening of human constitution and shortening of the 
length of life. 

It may be remembered that in Su^ruta, in. i, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought had conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time {kdla), in the 
natural process by a blind destiny {niyati)^ or through a mere nature 
(svabhdva), accidental concourse of things {yadrcchd), or through 
evolution (parindma) by the will of God ; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakrti^ or the origin of the world^. But the 
notion of the Samkhya prakrti holds within it all these coiCTt^is, 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one prakrti as the 
evolving cause of the world. Gayi, in interpreting this, holds that 
prakrti is to be regarded as the evolving material cause, whereas 
time, natural process, etc. are to be regarded as instrumental 
causes for the world-manifestation. According to Su^ruta the 
selves (ksetra-jna) are not in the medical school regarded as all- 
pervasive (a-sarva-gata), as they are in the Sarnkhya system of 
thought. These selves, on account of their virtues or vices, trans- 
migrate from one life to another as men or as different animals ; for, 
though not all-pervasive, they are eternal and are not destroyed 
by death. The selves are not to be regarded as self-revealing, 
as in Samkhya or the Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong, and they are always endowed with consciousness, 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the tmture of 
pure consciousness. They are cetandvantah (endowed with con- 

^ The primary use of prakrti may have been due to the idea of fm enquiry 
regarding the source and origin of the world. Prakfti literally meank “ source ” 
or ‘‘origin.** So the term was probably used in reference to other speculations 
regarding the origin of the world before it was technically applied as a Sarpl(h)'a 
term. The ideas of svabhdva, kdla, etc, seem to have been combined to form 
the technical Sftrnkhya concept of prakfti, and two schools of Sflipkhya, the 
Kapila and the Patahjali schools, arose in connection with the dispute as to the 
starting of the evolution of prakfti accidentally (yadrccha) or by the will of God. 
The idea of prakfti was reached by combining all the alternative sources of 
world-manifestation that were current before, and so they are all conserved in 
the notion of prakrti. 
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sciousness) and not cit-svarUpah (of the nature of consciousness). 
They are extremely subtle or fine {parama-sQksma), and this epithet 
is explained by Dalhana as meaning that the selves are as small 
as atoms. But, being always endowed with consciousness, they can 
also through self- perception (pratyaksa) be perceived as existing. 
The transmigration of these selves is regulated by the merit and 
demerit of their deeds. Dalhana says that through excessive sins 
they are bom as animals, through an admixture of virtues and sins 
they are bom as men, and through a preponderance of virtues they 
are bom as gods. But according to Caraka not only is the nature 
of transmigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a man, 
but even the productivity of nature, its purity or pollution ; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to men are determined by good and bad deeds {dharma and 
adharma). Dharma and adharma are therefore regarded as the 
mlQlNmportant factors in determining most of the human con- 
ditions of life and world-conditions of environment. Such a view 
is not opposed to the Samkhya theory of world-creation ; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrti is determined by the 
good or bad deeds of the selves; but, though implied, yet in no 
Samkhya work is such a clear and specific determination of world- 
conditions and world-evolution through the merit and demerit of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will is almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and, where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a confirmed character, they can be averted or 
improved by our efforts. Our efforts thus have on the one hand 
a cosmical or universal effect, as determining the conditions of the 
development of the material world, and on the other hand they 
determine the fate of the individual. The fruits of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences and many intellectual gifts; 
but the^do not determine the nature of our will or affect its 
strength of application in particular directions. 


Springs of action in the Caraka-sarphita. 

The chief feature of Caraka ’s springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers three primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These are, as has already been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for future life. In this 
Caraka seems to have a view uniquely different from that of most 
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of the system^ of philosophy, which refer to a number ofii^Otioiis 
as the root causes prompting us to action. Thus the Vai^esika 
regards attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain as the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined as being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed and towards which an attraction is 
naturally felt. Pleasures, therefore, when they arise, must always 
be felt, and there cannot be anything like unfelt pleasures. Apart 
from sensory pleasures, Sridhara in his Nydya-kandalt discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure, due to the remembering 
of past things, or to calmness and contentedness of mind or 
self-knowledge. Pleasures are, however, regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious deeds (dharma) performed before. Pain, the reverse 
of pleasure, may be defined as an experience from which we are 
repelled and which is the result of past misdeeds. Desire, as the 
wish to have what is unattained (aprdpta-prdrthand)^ may b SBiA er 
for the self (svdrtha) or for others (pardrtha). Such desires ml^e 
prompted by any of the following : longing for happiness in heaven 
or on earth {kdma)^ appetites {abhildsa), longing for the continua- 
tion and recurrence of the enjoyment of pleasurable objects, com- 
passion for others {karund)^ disinclination to worldly enjoyment 
{vairdgya)^ intention of deceiving others {upadhd)^ subconscious 
motives (bhdva). Pra^astapada, however, distinguishes between 
desires for enjoyment and desires for work. But he does not 
include the positive Buddhist virtues of friendship {maitri'ptp!^ 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others {muditd), and hels 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion {karund). He 
also counts anger, malice, suppreps-l^ revengefulness (manyu), 
jealousy of the good quklmes of others (aksamd), and envy arising 
from a sense of one’s inferiority (amarsa). But, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Pra^astapada makes in reality broad 
divisions, namely, desires arising from attachment to pleas*|res, and 
those from aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive reeling as 
pleasure and cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure. 
Though Pra^astapada knows that there is such a thing as desire for 
work, yet he does not give it any prominent consideration, and the 
net result of his classification of the springs of action is that he thinks 
that all desires are prompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
and antipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fundamentally determining all desires and through them all actions. 

The Naiyayikas think that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a more fundamental root, viz. ignorance or delusion 
(moha). Thus Vatsyayana, by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance, tends to intellectualize the psychological basis of 
PraSastapada. For moha would mean want of knowledge, and, if 
attachment and antipathy be due to want of knowledge, then one 
can no longer say that feelings ultimately determine our actions, as it 
is the absence of right knowledge that is found to be ultimately the 
determinant of the rise of all feelings and emotions. Jayanta, how- 
ever, in his Nydya-manjari, counts ignorance {moha), attachment 
{rdga) and antipathy {dvesa) as being three parallel defects {dosa) 
which prompt our efforts^. Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclination {kdma), disinclination to part with that which would 
not diminish by sharing with others {matsara), jealousy {sprhd), 
inclination towards birth again and again {trmd) and inclination 
towards taking forbidden things (lobha). Under dvesa he counts 
em(?4ioifml outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy {irsyd), jealousy at the good qualities of others {asiiyd), 
injuring others {droha) and concealed malice {manyu). Under 
ignorance he counts false knowledge (mithyd-jndna), perplexity 
due to indecision (vicikitsd), se^ of false superiority {mada) and 
mistakes of judgment (prawoi^^But he adds that of the three 
defects, rdga, dvesa and moha^^oha is the worst, since the 
other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under the sway of attachment and antipathy. To the objection 
that in that case moha ought not to be counted as a defect in itself, 
but as the source of the other two defects, Jayanta replies that, 
though it is a source of the other two defects, it of itself also leads 
people to action and should therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all defects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would be wrong to 
count the defects as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
{mithyd-jndna)-, for the three defects are psychologically felt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta, while admitting 
that the feelings of attachment or antipathy are due to ignorance, 
considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re- 
garded as independent springs of action. Thus, while he was 
in nominal agreement with Vatsyayana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy as being due to moha, he felt their independent 

^ dofdi^dffi trayo rditxyo bhavanti rdgo dve^o moha ift’. Nydya-mafbuTf, 

p. 500 . 
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psychological importance and counted them as parallel defects 
prompting our efforts. 

Patanjali divides all our actions into two classes, vicious {kli^tu) 
and virtuous {aklista). The virtuous actions are prompted by our 
natural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance {avidyd), egoism {asmitd), attachment 
(raga), antipathy {dvesa) and the will to live {abhinivesa). The 
latter four, though of the nature of feeling, are yet regarded as 
being only manifestations of the growth and development of 
ignorance {avidyd). It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Samkhya 
philosophy that thoughts and feelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different; for the gunas form the materials of 
both thoughts and feelings. What is thought in one aspect is 
feeling in another. It was on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of«ithe 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficulty 
was felt in reconciling the fact that, while ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti- 
pathy, the latter could not be regarded as being identical with 
ignorance (moha). Jayanta, therefore, while he traced rdga and 
dvesa to mohaj ontologically considered them as parallel factors 
determining our actions psychologically. In the Samkhya- Yoga 
metaphysics this difficulty could be obviated ; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts, since the thoughts 
are themselves made up of feeling-stuff ; hence even false know- 
ledge (avtdyd) need not be regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it is itself the product of the feeling-stuff — the gums. 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
already been said it would appear that most systems of Indian 
Philosophy consider false knowledge to be at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation of feelings of attachment, 
antipathy and self-love. There is an inherent pessimism in most 
systems of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are 
all under the evil influence of false knowledge and are all gliding 
on the downward path of sins and afflictions. They also consider 
that all attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
thereby lead us away from the path of liberation. Actions are 
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judged as good or bad according as they lead to liberation or 
bondage ; their efficacy is in securing the transcendental realization 
of the highest truth and the cessation of rebirth, or obscuration of 
the nature of reality and exposure to the miseries of rebirth. 

But Caraka gives us a scheme of life in which he traces the 
springs of all our actions to the three fundamental motives or bio- 
logical instincts of life-preservation, worldly desire of acquiring 
riches for enjoyment, and other worldly aspirations of self-realiza- 
tion. According to him these three fundamental desires sum up 
all springs of action. On this view will appears to be more funda- 
mental than feeling or knowledge. Caraka does not seem to begin 
from the old and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
starting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a well-balanced 
life which is guided by the harmonious play of these three funda- 
mental desires and directed by perfect wisdom and unerring judg- 
mq^t. Evil and mischief creep in through errors of judgment, by 
which the harmony of these desires is broken. All kinds of mis- 
deeds are traced, not to feelings of attachment or antipathy, but 
to errors of judgment or foolishness {prajndparddha). This prajnd- 
parddha may be compared to the moha or avidyd of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But, w’hile the Nyaya and Yoga seem to refer to this moha or 
avidyd as a fundamental defect inherent in our mental constitution 
and determining its activities as a formative element, Caraka’s 
prajndparddha is not made to occupy any metaphysical status, but 
expresses itself only in the individual lapses of judgment. 

Caraka, however, did not dare to come into conflict with the 
prevailing ethical and philosophical opinions of his time, and we 
find that in Sdrira, i he largely accepts the traditional views. He 
says there that it is the phenomenal self {bhutdtman or samyoga- 
purusa) that feels pleasure and pain, and in connection with the 
duty of a physician to remove all physical sufferings produced by 
diseases he says that the ultimate healing of all pain consists in 
the permanent naisfhitd (removal) of pain by the removal of 
grasping (upadhdy. He says there that grasping {upadhd) is itself 
sorrowful and the cause of all sorrow^s. All sorrows can be re- 
moved by the removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a silk- 
worm draws out its cocoon thread to its owm destruction, so does 

' Cakrapft^i interprets upadhd as desire (frfwd); but it seems to me that it 
would have been more correct to interpret it as the Buddhist updddtia, or 
grasping. Cakrap&i:ii on Caraka, iv. i. 93. 
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the miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of sense. He is wise indeed who considers all objects 
as fire and withdraws himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions (anarambha) and dissociation from sense-objects there is no 
more fear of being afflicted with sorrows. Sorrows, again, are said 
to proceed from four causes, namely, the wrong notion of non- 
eternal things (c.g. sense-objects) as eternal {buddhi-vibhramsa)^ the 
want of the power of controlling the mind from undesirable courses 
{dhrti-vibhramsa), forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
(smrti-vibhramsa) and the adoption of unhygienic courses (asatmya- 
arthdgama). Prajndparddha is defined here as a wrong action that 
is done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self- 
control and right knowledge (dhi-dhrti-srnrti-vibhrasta)^ and this 
is supposed to rouse up all maladies and defects {sarva-dosa- 
prakopana). Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajndparddha are as follows: to set things in motion, to try* to 
stop moving objects, to let the proper time for doing things pass 
by, to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, not to behave modestly and politely, to insult 
respected persons, to go about in wrong places or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are known to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct described in the Caraka-samhitdy 
1. 1 . 6 ; the passions of jealousy , vanity, fear, anger, greed, ignorance, 
egoism, errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that is prompted by ignorance {moha) and self-ostentation {rajas), 
Prajndparddha is further defined as error of judgment {vi^ama- 
vijndna) and as wrong enterprise {visama-pravartand), proceeding 
out of wrong knowledge or erroneous judgment. It will thus appear 
that it is wise to take prajndparddha in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity, unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental injuries of all kinds. As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit {dharma) and 
demerit (adharma) as the causes of all human enjoyment and 
sufferings, and of the productivity or unproductivity of the ground, 
and the hygienic or unhygienic conditions of water, air and the 
seasons, he had to include mthin prajndparddha the causes that led 
to vices and sins. The causes of all sorrows are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-etemal as eternal and of the injurious as 
good; secondly, want of self-control; and, thirdly, the defect of 
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memory (smrti-bhramsa), through which the right knowledge and 
right experience of the past cannot be brought into effect. Thus, 
though in a sense Caraka compromises with the traditional schools 
of philosophy in including philosophical ignorance or miscon- 
ception within prajnaparddha, and though he thinks that philo- 
sophical ignorance produces sins, yet he takes prajndparddha in 
the very wide sense of error of judgment, leading to all kinds of 
transgression of laws of health and laws of society and custom, 
risky adventures, and all other indiscreet and improper actions. 
Prajndparddha, therefore, though it includes the philosophical 
moha of the traditional school of philosophy, is yet something 
very much more, and is to be taken in the wider sense of error of 
judgment. Caraka, no doubt, admits jealousy, vanity, anger, greed, 
ignorance {moha), etc., as producing improper action, but he admits 
^many other causes as well. But the one supreme cause of all these 
subsidiary causes is prajndparddha, or error of judgment, taken in 
its wide sense. It will not, therefore, be wrong to suppose that, 
according to Caraka, all proper actions are undertaken through 
the prompting of three fundamental desires, the desire for life, 
the desire for wealth and enjoyment, and the desire for spiritual 
good And all improper actions are due to improper under- 
standing, confusion of thought, and misdirected intelligence 
{prajndparddha). The three fundamental desires, unassociated with 
any error of judgment or lack of understanding, may thus be re- 
garded as the root cause of all proper actions. There is, therefore, 
nothing wrong in giving full play to the functioning of the three 
fundamental desires, so long as there is no misdirected under- 
standing and confusion to turn them into the wrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree with other systems of philosophy in holding 
the feelings of attachment and antipathy to be the springs of all 
actions. Actions are prompted by the normal active tendencies of 
the three fundamental desires, and they become sinful when our 
energies are wrongly directed through lack of understanding. 
Though Caraka had to compromise with the acknowledged view 
of the systems of Indian Philosophy that the cessation of all 
sorrows can be only through the cessation of all actions, yet it 
seems clear that the course of conduct that he approves consists 
in the normal exercise of the three fundamental desires, free from 
the commission of any errors of judgment {prajhaparadha). 
Thus Caraka does not preach the ideal of leaving off desires, 
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attachments, feelings and actions of all kinds, nor d(^ he 
advocate the Gita ideal of the performance of duties without 
attachment. His is the ideal of living one’s life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, long life, and proper enjoyment. Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eating, 
drinking and other actions of life which may directly or indirectly 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufferings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment in any way. This unique 
character of Caraka’s ethical position is very clearly proved by 
the code of conduct, virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Caraka. He no doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up all actions (sannydsa ) ; but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life, involving normal en- 
joyments and fruition of desires. A normal life, according to 
Caraka, ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins are the 
sources of all sorrows, sufferings and diseases in this life rnd 
the next. 


Good Life in Caraka. 

It is well worth pointing out at the outset that “good life*' in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life, but a life which 
is free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajndparadha. It means wise and prudent life; 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that is the 
cause of all physical, social, physiological, moral and spiritual 
mischiefs. To be a good man, it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues: a man should practise the physical, 
physiological and social virtues as well. He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from diseases and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It is important to note that Caraka 
does not believe in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines, while mental diseases are to be cured by right and 
proper knowledge ot things, self-control and self-concentration. 
The close interconnection between body and mind was well 
known from early times, and even the Mahd-bhdrata (xii. i6) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka also thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bodily diseases but also the mental diseases. 
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The Maha-bharata further says in the same chapter that there are 
three elements in the body, viz. heat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state of equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. The mind is constituted 
of sattvay rajas and tainas\ \yhen these are in a state of equipoise, 
the mind is in proper order, and when any one of them pre- 
dominates, it becomes diseased. Caraka, however, thinks that it is 
only when rajas and tamas predominate that the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatever these differences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka speaks of life, he includes both mind and body, and it is 
the welfare of both that is the chief concern of the physician. 
Caraka’s prohibitions and injunctions are therefore based on this 
twofold good of body and mind that ought to be aimed at. 

After speaking of the harmfulness of attempting to control 
^ome of the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies. Thus he forbids all persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to commit mistakes of mind, speech and 
action. A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
feelings of grief, fear, anger, vanity, shamelessness, envy, attachment 
and solicitude. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinging words or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not injure others by his body, indulge in unrestricted sex- 
gratifications, or steal. Injury to living beings {himsd) is supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one’s longevity. Non-injury 
is thus described as being the best way of increasing life {ahirnsd 
prana-vardhanandm). The man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws (dharma) of a good life, and is happy. Along 
with the proper and well-controlled exercise of the moral func- 
tions Caraka advises people to take to well-controlled bodily 
exercises (zydydma). When moderately performed, they give light- 
ness, power of doing work, steadiness (sthairya) and fortitude 
{duhkha-sahimutd). Avoidance of unwise courses and non-com- 
mission of errors of judgment {tydgah prajndparddhdndm), sense- 
control, remembrance of past experiences {smrti), due knowledge 
of one’s own powers, due regard to proper time and place and 
good conduct prevent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases ; 
for it is these which are the essentials of a good life, and a wise 
man always does what is good for himself. Caraka further advises 

27-2 
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that one should not keep company with those who are sinful in 
character, speech and mind, or with those who are quarrelsome, 
greedy, jealous, crooked, light-minded or fond of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vicious, or with those who associate with one*s 
enemies. But one should always associate with those who are wise, 
learned, aged, with men of character, firmness, self-concentration, 
ready experience, with those who know the nature of things and 
are full of equanimity, and those who direct us in the right path, 
are good to all beings, possess a settled character and are peaceful 
and self-contented. In these ways a man should try, on the one 
hand, to secure himself against the inrush of mental troubles which 
upset one’s moral life and, on the other hand, properly to attend 
to his bodily w’elfare by taking the proper kind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of physical well-being^. 

The rules of good conduct (sad-vrtta) are described in detai^l 
by Caraka as follows-: • 

A man should respect gods, cows, Brahmanas, preceptors 
(guru), elderly persons, saints and teachers (dedrya), hold auspicious 
amulets, bathe twice and clean all the pores of the body and feet 
and cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight. He 
should be w^ell-dressed, should always oil his head, ears, nose and 
feet, comb his hair, scent himself and smoke {dhuma-pd). He should 
recognize others with a pleasant face, help others in difficulties, 
perform sacrifices, make gifts, talk delightfully, nicely and for 
the good of others, be self-controlled (vasydtman) and of a 
virtuous temperament. He should envy the cause of another’s 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency {hetdv irsyu)^ but should not be jealous of 
the fruits of these in the form of a man’s prosperity or wealth 
(phale ncr^ii). He should be of firm decision, fearless, suscep- 
tible to the feeling of shame, intelligent, energetic, skilful, of a 
forgiving nature, virtuous and a believer {dstika). He should use 
umbrellas, sticks, turbans and shoes, and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of ground in front of him; he should 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places; he should try to 
appease those who are angry, soothe the fears of those who have 
become afraid, help the poor, keep his promises, bear harsh words, 
be self-controlled, remove the causes of attachments and antipathy 
{rdga-dve$a) and behave as the friend of all living beings. Again, 
^ Sec Caraka-saipftitdf 1. 7. • Ibid. i. 8. 
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one should not tell lies, or take that which belongs to others, should 
not commit adultery, or be jealous at other people’s wealth, should 
not be given to creating enemies, should not commit sins, or do 
wrong even to a sinner, or speak about the defects or secrets of 
others; should not keep company with the sinful or with those 
who are the king’s enemies or with madmen , the mean , wicked , out- 
cast, or those who make abortions. One should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, or beds without sheets or pillows, 
should not climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing rivers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there are great fires raging, or laugh loudly or yawn 
or laugh without covering the face, or pick one’s teeth. Again, 
one should not break the laws ordained by a large number of 
persons, or other laws in general; should not go about at night in 
^jmproper places, or make friends with youngsters, old or greedy 
pe?)ple, fools, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persons, or talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too procrastinating, or be 
under the influence of anger and pleasure; one should not be 
very down-hearted in afflictions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappointed in failures; should practice sex-continence, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be friendly and compassionate to all and always 
contented. It is needless to continue to enumerate all the qualities, 
which would commonly be included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no other branch of Indian thought can we note such an 
assemblage of good qualities of all the different kinds necessary 
not only for a virtuous life, but for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that error of Judgment or 
delusion, in whichever sphere it may be exercised, is the root of 
all mischiefs and all troubles. And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the different concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con- 
ception of life is not as moral or immoral, but as good {hita) and bad 
{ahiid). It is true, no doubt, that here and there stray statements are 
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found in the Caraka-samhitd which regard the cessation of all 
sorrows as the ultimate end of life ; but it is obvious that Caraka’s 
main approach to the subject shows very clearly that, though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-moral 
virtues, such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one’s 
own body and the observance of social rules and forms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as being equally neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins are the causes of mental worries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper care that they may not enter into one’s life; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by the ordinary means of the application of medicines and the 
like, until with the proper period of their sufferings they subside 
of themselves. But sins and transgressions are not the only causey 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles. It is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
which are due to error of judgment (prajndparddha)^ as our other 
sins and immoral acts are, that all our bodily and mental troubles 
happen to us. A good life, which is the ideal of every person, is 
a life of peace, contentment and happiness, free from desires and 
troubles of all kinds. It is a life of prudence and well-balanced 
judgment, where every action is done with due consideration to 
its future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
can claim to be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, which must be good in 
every respect. Any transgression, be it of the rules of hygiene, 
rules of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom- 
mend to be wise, may disturb the peace of life. A scheme of 
good life thus means a wise life, and observance of morality is 
but one of the many ways in which wisdom can be shpwn. 

Ayur-veda, or the Science of Life, deals primarily with the ways 
in which a life may be good {hita), bad (akita), happy (sukha) or 
unhappy (asukhd). A happy life is described as a life undisturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, full of youth and proper strength, 
vitality, energy, power of launching new efforts, endowed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs — a life which is full 
of all kinds of desirable enjoyments and in which the ventures that 
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are undertaken are all successful. The opposite of this is what 
may be called an unhappy life. The happy life thus represents 
a life so far as it is happy and enjoyable and so far as it satisfies 
us. The good life is the life as it is moulded and developed by our 
right conduct. In a way it is the good life that makes a happy life. 
They who seek a good life should desist from the sins of taking 
other people’s possessions and be truthful and self-controlled. 
They should perform every action with proper observation, care and 
judgment, and should not be hasty or make mistakes by their care- 
lessness ; they should attend to the attainment of virtue, wealth and 
the enjoyments of life without giving undue emphasis to any of 
them ; they should respect those who are revered, should be learned, 
wise and of a peaceful mind and control their tendencies to attach- 
ment, anger, jealousy and false pride; they should always make 
^^ifts; they should lead a life of rigour {tapas) and attain wisdom, 
sdf-knowledge or philosophy {adhyatma-vidah), and behave in such 
a way that the interests of both the present life on earth and the 
life hereafter may be attended to with care and judgment, always 
remembering the lessons of past experience^. It is now clear that 
the ideal of good life in Caraka is not the same as that of the 
different systems of philosophy w^hich are technically called the 
Science of Liberation {moksa-sdstra). The fundamental idea of a 
good life is that a life should be so regulated that the body and 
mind may be free from diseases, that it should not run into un- 
necessary risks of danger through carelessness, that it should be 
virtuous, pure and moral ; that it should be a prudent and wise life 
which abides by the laws of polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, manifesting keen alertness in thought and execution and 
tending constantly to its own good — good for all interests of life, 
body, mind and spirit. 

Ayur-veda Literature. 

The systematic development of Indian medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, viz, one that of Susruta and the 
other that of Caraka. It is said in Susruta ’s great work, Susruta- 
satnhitd^ that Brahma originally composed the Ayur-veda in one hun- 
dred verses, divided into one thousand chapters, even before he had 
created human beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortness of human life and the poverty of the human intellect, 

‘ Carakasarjihild, l. 30. 22, 
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he divided it into the eight parts, ^alya, Saldkya^ etc., alluded to 
in a previous section. But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Suhruta-samhitay i. i 
that the sages Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, 
Karavirya, Gopuraraksita, Susnita and others approached 
Dhanvantari or Divodasa, king of KasI, for medical instruction. 
Susruta’s work is therefore called a work of the Dhanvantari 
school. Though it was revised at a later date by Nagarjuna, yet 
Susruta himself is an old writer. A study of the Jatakas shows that 
the great physician Atreya, a teacher of Jivaka, lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha^. It has been said in a preceding section 
that in the enumeration of bones Suiruta shows a knowledge of 
Atreya’s system of osteology. Hoernle has further shown in 
sections 42, 56, 60 and 61 of his “Osteology/* that the Satapatha- 
Brdhmanay which is at least as old as the sixth century B.C., show^ 
an acquaintance with Susnita’s views concerning the counting V)t 
bones. But, since Atreya could not have lived earlier than the sixth 
century B.c.,and since the Satapatha-Brdhmana of about the sixth 
century b.c, shows an acquaintance with Susruta *s views, Hoernle 
conjectures that Susruta must have been contemporary with 
Atreya *s pupil, Agnivesa^. But, admitting Hoernle *s main conten- 
tions to be true, it may be pointed out that by the term veda- 
vadinah in Susruta-samhitd, ni. 5. 18 Susruta may have referred 
to authorities earlier than Atreya, from whom Atreya also may 
have drawn his materials. On this view, then, the lower limit of 
Susruta ’s death is fixed as the sixth or seventh century b.c., this 
being the date of the Satapatha-Brdhmanay while practically nothing 
can be said about the upper limit. 

But it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the name of Susruta-samhitd is not identically the same work that 
was composed by this elder Su§ruta {vrddha Susruta). Dalhana, 
who lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century, says in 
his Nibandha-samgraha that Nagarjuna was the reviser of the 
Susruta-samhitd^ ; and the Suiruta-samhitd itself contains a supple- 
mentary part after the Kalpa-sihdnay called the Uttara-tantra (later 
work). In the edition of Susruta by P.Muralidhar, of Pharuknagar, 
there is a verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 

* Rockhill's Life of Buddha^ pp. 6$ and 96. 

* Hoernle s Medicine of Ancient Indian Part I, “Oatcology,” pp. 7 and 8. 

* PratitanukartdpVux Nd/gdfjuna eva. Qalhai^a’a Nibandha-tatfigrahaf ]. 1. i< 
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so well taught for the good of the people by the great sage Dhan- 
vantari to the good pupil Su^ruta became famous all over the 
world as Susruta-samhitd, and is regarded as the best and the chief 
of the threefold Ayur-veda literature, and that it was strung together 
in the form of a book by no other person than Nagarjuna^ Cakra- 
pani also in his Bhdnumati refers to a reviser (pratisamskartr) \ but 
he does not mention his name. Gayadasa’s panjikd on Susruta, 
Susruta-candrika or Nyaya-candrika, has an observation on the 
eighth verse of the third chapter of the Niddna-sthdna, in which he 
gives a different reading by Nagarjuna, which is the same as the 
present reading of Susruta in the corresponding passage^. Again, 
Bhatta Narahari in his Tippanl on the Astdn^a-hrdaya-samhitd, 
called V a^bhata-khandana-mandana , in discussing mudha-garhha- 
niddna, annotates on the reading vasti-dvdre vipanndydh, which 
I Vagbhata changes in borrowing from Susruta’s vastimdra-vipannd- 
(it. 8. 14), and says that vasti-dvarex^ the reading of Nagarjuna'*. 
That Nagarjuna had the habit of makingsupplements tohis revisions 
of works is further testified by the fact that a work called Yoga- 
sataka, attributed to Nagarjuna, had also a supplementary chapter, 
called Uttara-tantra, in addition to its other chapters, Kdya-eikitsd, 
^dldkya-tantra , Salya-tantra , Visa-tantray Bhutavidydy Kaumdra- 
tantrOy Rasdyana-tantra and Vdjikarana-tantra . This makes it 
abundantly clear that what passes as the Susruta-samhitd was either 
entirely strung together from the traditional teachings of Susruta 
or entirely revised and enlarged by Nagarjuna on the basis of a 
nuclear work of Susruta which was available to Nagarjuna. But 
was Nagarjuna the only person who revised the Susruta-samhitd} 
Dalhana's statement that it was Nagarjuna who was the reviser 
of the work {pratisarnskartdpiha Ndgdrjuna evd) is attested by the 
verse of the Muralidhar edition {Ndgdrjunetiaiva grathitd)\ but 
the use of the emphatic word eva in both suggests tliat there 
may have been other editions or revisions of Susruta by other 
writers as well. The hopelessly muddled condition of the readings, 

^ Upadiffd tu yd samyag Dhanvantan-mahnrsirid 

Suirutdya suh^ydya lokdndm hita-vdtichayd 
sarvatra bhux^ tnkhydtd ndmnn Susruta-samfntd 
Ayur-vedat-raylmadkye sref^hd mdnyd tathottamd 
sd ca Ndgdrjunenah*a grathitd grant ha-rdpatab- 
* Ndg^unas tupathati; iarkard sikatd meho bhasmdkhyo * smari-vaikriam itt\ 
In the Niri;iaya-SAf^ra edition of IQ15 this is ii. ,1. 13, whereas in Jlvftnanda*s 
edition it ia 11, 3. 8. See also Dr Cordicr's R^centes D^ouvertes de MSS, M^icaux 
Sanscrits dans V Inde^ p. 13. 

■ ata eva Ndgdrjunmr vasti-dvdra iti pathyate. 
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chapter-divisions and textual arrangements in the chapters in 
different editions of the Susruta-sarnhita is such that there can be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great work. Nor it is proper to think that the work of revising 
Susruta was limited to a pre-Cakrapani period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost definitely 
proved that a new addition was made to the Stihuta-samhita 
after Cakrapani, or the text of Susruta known to Dalhana was 
not known to Cakrapani. Thus, in dealing with the use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through the anus 
{vasti-kriya) in iv, 38, the texts of the Susruta-samhitd commented 
on by Dalhana reveal many interesting details which are untouched 
in the chapter on Vasti in the Caraka-samhitd ( Uttara-vasti, Siddhi- 
sthdna, xii). This chapter of the Caraka-samhitd was an addition 
by Drdhabala, who flourished in Kasmira or the Punjab, prob- 
ably in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrapani wrcAe 
his commentary in the eleventh century, he did not make any 
reference to the materials found in the Susruta-samhitd y nor did he 
introduce them into his own medical compendium, which passes 
by the name of Cakradatta, Cakrapani knew his Susruta-samhitd 
well, as he had commented on it himself, and it is extremely un- 
likely that, if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vasti-kriyd in his text, he should not have utilized them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. The inference, there- 
fore, is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re- 
garding vasti-kriyd y absent in the texts of the Susruta-samhitd in 
the ninth and eleventh centuries, were introduced into it in the 
twelfth century. It is difficult, however, to guess which Nagar- 
juna was the reviser or editor of the Susruta-samhitd \ it is very 
unlikely that he was the famous Nagarjuna of the Madhyamika- 
kdrikdy the great teacher of Sunyavada; for the accounts of the 
life of this Nagarjuna, as known from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources, nowhere suggest that he revised or edited the Suiruta- 
sarnhitd, Alberuni speaks of a Nagarjuna who was bom in Dihaka, 
near Somanatha (Gujarat), about one hundred years before 
himself, i.e. about the middle of the ninth century, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy, containing the sub- 
stance of the whole literature of the subject, which by Alberuni’s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagaijuna was the author of the Kak^apufa-tantra^ which is 
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avowedly written with materials collected from the alchemical 
works of various religious communities and which deals with 
the eightfold miraculous acquirements {asta-siddhi). But Vrnda 
in his SiddhcL-yogcL refers to a formula by Nagarjuna which was 
said to have been written on a pillar in Pataliputra^ This 
formula is reproduced by Cakrapani Datta, Vaiigasena and by 
Nityanatha Siddha in his Rasa-ratnakara. But since Vrnda, 
the earliest of these writers, flourished about the eighth or the 
ninth century, and since his formula was taken from an in- 
scription, it is not improbable that this Nagarjuna flourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the Susruta-samhitd the most im- 
portant now current is Dalhana’s Nibandha-samgraha, Dalhana 
quotes Cakrapani, of a.d. 1060, and is himself quoted by Hemadri, 
^ of A.D. 1260. He therefore flourished between the eleventh and 
^fce thirteenth centuries. It has been pointed out that sufficient 
textual changes in the Susruta-samhitd had occurred between Cakra- 
pani and Dalhana’s time to have taken at least about one hundred 
years. I am therefore inclined to think that Dalhana lived late in 
the twelfth, or early in the thirteenth, century at the court of King 
Sahapala Deva. Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Suhuta-sarnhitd, called Bhdnumati, the first book of which has been 
published by Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Benares. Niscala Kara and 
Srikantha Datta sometimes quote from Cakrapani’s commentary 
on the Susruta-samhitd. Dalhana ’s commentary is called Nibandha- 
samgraha, which means that the book is collected from a number 
of commentaries, and he himself says in a colophon at the end of 
the Vitara-tantra that the physician Dalhana, son of Bharata, had 
written the work after consulting many other commentaries®. 
At the beginning of his Nihandha-samgraha he refers to Jaiyyata, 
Gayadasa, Bhaskara’s panjikd, Srlmadhava and Brahmadeva. In 
his work he further mentions Caraka, Harita, Jatukarna, Kasyapa, 
Krsnatreya, Bhadra^aunaka, Nagarjuna, the two \agbhatas, 
Videha, Hariscandra, Bhoja, Karttika Kunda and others. Hari- 
^candra was a commentator on the Caraka-samhiid. It is curious, 
however, that, though Dalhana refers to Bhaskara and Srlmadhava 

* Ndgdrjunena Hkhitd stambhe PdtaUputrakCt v. 149. 

* Nihandhdn bahuso t^kfyu vaidyab Srlhhdratdtmajah 
uitara-stbdnam nkarot suspa^tam Dalhana bhisah. 

Concluding verse of palhana's commentary on Su^ruta’s Uttara-tantraf chap. ob. 
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at the beginning of his commentary, he does not refer to them 
in the body of it. Hoernle, however, is disposed to identify 
Bhaskara and Karttika Kunda as one person. Vijayaraksita and 
Srikantha Datta, commentators on Madhava’s Nidana, refer to 
Karttika Kunda in connection with their allusions to the Suiruta- 
samhita, but not to Bhaskara. A Patna inscription (E.I.I. 340, 345) 
says that King Bhoja had given the title of Vidyapati to Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle thinks that this Bhaskara was the same as Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle also suggests that Vrnda Madhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred to by Dalhana. Madhava in his Siddha-yoga 
often modifies Susruta’s statements. It may be that these modifi- 
cations passed as Madhava’s Tippana. Since Gayadasa and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Bhoja and do not refer to one another, it may 
be that Gayadasa was a contemporary of Cakrapani. Hoernle 
thinks that the Brahmadeva referred to by Dalhana was Sribrahma, . 
the father of Mahe^vara, who wrote his Sdhasdnka-carita in A.*i3, 
nil. Mahe^vara refers to Hariscandra as an early ancestor of his. 
It is not improbable that this Hariscandra was a commentator on 
Caraka. The poet Mahesvara was himself also a Kaviraja, and 
Heramba Sena’s Gudha-bodhaka-samgraha was largely based on 
Mahe^vara’s work. Jejjata’s commentary passed by the name of 
Brhal-laghu-panjikd; Gayadasa ’s commentary was called the 
Suiruta-candrika or Nydya-candrikd and Srimadhava or Madhava- 
Kara’s Tippana vfzs called Sloka-vdrftika. Gayadasa mentions the 
names of Bhoja, Suranandl and Svamidasa. Gayadasa ’spflwyiTffl has 
been discovered only up to the Nidana-sthdna, containing 3000 
granthas. Among other commentators of Susruta we hear the 
names of Gomin, Asadhavarman, Jinadasa, Naradanta, Gadadhara, 
Baspacandra, Soma, Govardhana and Prainanidhana. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that the 
Samkhya philosophy summed up in the Sdrlra-sthdna of Susruta 
is decidedly the Samkhya philosophy of Ii^varakrsna, which, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, is later than the Samkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Caraka-samhita} , This fact also sug- 
gests that the revision of Susruta was executed after the composition 
of Isvarakrsna’s work (about a.d. 200 ), which agrees with the view 
expressed above that the revision of Susruta was the work of Nagar- 
juna, who flourished about the fourth or the fifth century a.d. 
But it is extremely improbable that the elaborate medical doctrines 

^ History of Indian Philosophy ^ vol. f, pp. 313-322. 
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of an author who lived at so early a date as the sixth century b.c. 
could have remained in a dispersed condition until seven, eight 
or nine hundred years later. It is therefore very probable that 
the main basis of Susruta’s work existed in a codified and well- 
arranged form from very early times. The work of the editor or 
reviser seems to have consisted in introducing supplements, such 
as the Uttara-tantra, and other chapters on relevant occasions. It 
does not seem impossible that close critical and comparative 
study of a number of published texts of the Susruta-samhitd 
and of unpublished manuscripts may enable a future student to 
separate the original from the supplementary parts. The task, 
however, is rendered difficult by the fact that additions to the 
Susruta-samhitd were probably not limited to one period, as has 
already been pointed out above. 

It is well known that Atri's medical teachings, as collected by 
.^tjnivesa in his Aj^nivesa-iantra ^ which existed at least as late as 
Cakrapani, form the basis of a revised work by Caraka, who is 
said to have llourished during the time of Kaniska, passing by 
the name of Caraka-samhitd^ . It is now also well known that 
Caraka did not complete his task, but left it half-finished at a 
point ill the Cikitsd-sthdna, seventeen chapters of which, together 
with the books called Siddhi-sthana and Kalpa-sthdna^'wert added 
by Kapilabala’s son, Drdhabala, of the city of Paheanada, about the 
ninth century a.d. The statement that Drdhabala supplemented the 
work in the above way is found in the current texts of the Caraka- 
samhitd^, Niscala Kara in his Ratna-prahhd describes him as author 
of the Caraka-parisista, and Cakrapani, Vijayaraksita and Anina- 
datta (a.d, 1240), whenever they have occasion to quote passages 
from liis supplementary parts all refer to Drdhabala as the author. 
'The city of Pancanada w as identified as the Punjab by Dr U.C.Dutt 
in his Materia Medico^ which identification was accepted by Dr 
Cordier and referred to a supposed modern Panjpur, north of Attock 
in the I'unjab. 'There are several Pancanadas in different parts of 
India, and one of them is mentioned in the fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Kdsi-khanda \ Gahgadhara in his commentary' identifies this 
with Benares, assigning no reason for such identification. Hoernle, 
however, thinks that this Pancanada is the modern village of 

' On C'nraka's beinp the court-physician of Kani§ka see S. Levi, i^otes sur 
tt's I Scythes, in yourmil Asianque, pp. 444 

" Caraka-sarfthitd, vi. 30 and Siddhi-sthdna, vii. S. 
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Pantzinor (“ five channels ’* in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant of this place. There are many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators believe to be additions of the Ka^mlra 
recension {K^mira-pafha). Madhava quotes a number of verses 
from the third chapter of the sixth section, on fevers, which verses 
are given with the omission of about twenty-four lines. Vijaya- 
raksita, in his commentary on Madhava *s Nidana, says that these 
lines belong to the Kasmira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines ; for, while some have the lines, 
in others they are not found. In the same chapter there are other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakrapanidatta as belonging 
to Kasmira recensions, and are not commented upon by him. There 
are also other examples. Hoemle points out that Jivananda's edition 
of 1877 gives the Kasmira version, while his edition of 1896, as 
well as the editions of Gahgadhara, the two Sens and Abina^ " 
have Caraka’s original version. Madhava never quotes readings 
belonging to the Kasmira recension. Hoernle puts together four 
points, viz, that Caraka’s work was revised and completed by 
Drdhabala, that there existed a Kasmira recension of the Caraka- 
sainhita^ that Drdhabala calls himself a native of Pancanada city, 
and that there existed a holy place of that name in Kasmira ; and 
he argues that the so-called Kasmira recension represents the re- 
vision of the Caraka-samhitd by Drdhabala. Judging from the 
fact that Madhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kasmira 
recension, he argues that the latter did not exist in Madhava’s 
time and that therefore Madhava’s date must be anterior to that 
of Drdhabala. 

But which portions were added to the Caraka-samhitd by 
Drdhabala.? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sixth book (Ctkitsd) and the seventh and 
eighth books^. But such an assumption cannot hold good, since 
there is a great divergence in the counting of the number of the 
chapters in different manuscripts. Thus, while Jivananda’s text 
marks Arsas, Atisara, Visarpa, Madatyaya and Dvivranlya as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Cikitsd 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, Gahgadhara ’s text 

^ asmin saptddas^dhyd kalpdh siddhaya eva ca 

nasddyante *gmveiatya tantre CarakaMOffukfte 
idn etdn Kdpilabalah iefdn Dfdhabalo 'karot 
tantrasydsya mahdrthasya pUrandrthaift yathdyatham. 

VI. 30 . 274* 
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calls the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
Unmada, Apasmara, Ksataksina, Svayathu and Udara. The seven- 
teen chapters attributed to Drdhabala have consequently different 
titles in the Gangadhara and Jivananda editions. Hoemle has dis- 
cussed very critically these textual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapters to Caraka or Drdhabala^. But it is 
needless for us to enter into these discussions. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, merely on the 
strength of the fact that the Raja-tar angini is silent on the matter^, 
disputes the traditional Chinese statement that Caraka was the 
court-physician of Kaniska. There is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a tradition, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century), that Patahjali was the 
author of a medical work, and that therefore Patanjali and Caraka 
• could be identified. His comparisons of some passages from 
Caraka (iv. i) with some sutras of Patanjali are hardly relevant 
and he finally has to rest for support of this identification on the 
evidence of Ramabhadra Diksita, a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Patanjali had written a work 
on medicine. He should have known that there were more 
Patanjalis than one, and that the alchemist and medical Patanjali 
was an entirely different person from Patanjali, the grammarian. 

The most important commentary now completely available to 
us is the Ayur-veda-dipika, or Caraka-tdtparya-tikdy of Cakrapani- 
datta. Another important commentary is the Caraka-panjikd by 
Svamikumara. He was a Buddhist in faith, and he refers to the 
commentator Hari^candra, The Caraka-tattva-pradipika was 
written in later times by Sivadasasena,who also wrote the Tattva- 
candrika^ a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Baspacandra or Vapyacandra, Isana- 
deva, Isvarasena, Vakulakara, Jinadasa, Munidasa, Govardhana, 
Sandhyakara, Jaya nandl and the Caraka-candrikd of Gayadasa. 

Among other ancient treatises we may mention the Kdsyapa- 
samhitd^ discovered in Kathmandu, a medical dialogue between 
Kasyapa, the teacher and Bhargava, the student. It is interesting 
to note that it has some verses (MS., pp. 105-110) which are 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the first book of Caraka. 
There is another important manuscript, called Bharadvaja- 

‘ J.R.A.S,^ 1908 and 1909' 

■ Fratyak^a-hfiram, introduction. 
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samhitaj which contains within it a small work called Bhesaja- 
kalpa, a commentary by Vehkatesa'. Agnivesa’s original work, 
the Agnivesa-samhitdy which was the basis of Caraka’s revision, 
was available at least up to the time of Cakrapani ; Vijayaraksita 
and Srikanthadatta also quote from it^. Jatukarna’s work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occasionally quote 
from Jatukarna-sarnhitd^ . The Pardsara-samhitd and Ksdrapdni- 
samhitd were also available down to Srikanthadatta*s, or even down 
to Sivadasa’s, time. The Hdrita-samhitd (different from the printed 
and more modern text) was also available from the time of 
Cakrapani and Vijayaraksita, as is evident from the quotations 
from it in their works. Bhela’s work, called Bhela- samhitd^ has 
already been published by the University of Calcutta. It may be 
remembered that Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harlta 
and Ksarapani were all fellow-students in medicine, reading with* 
the same teacher, Atreya-Punarvasu ; Agnivesa, being the m(Jst 
intelligent of them all, wrote his work first, but Bhela and his 
other fellow-students also wrote independent treatises, which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another work of the same school, called Kharanada-sarnhitd^ 
and also a Visvdmitra-samhitdy both of which are not now available, 
are utilized by Cakrapani and other writers in their commentaries. 
The name samhitd^ however, is no guarantee of the antiquity of 
these texts, for the junior Vagbhata’s work is also called Astdnga^ 
hrdaya-samhita. We have further a manuscript called Vararuci- 
samhitdy by Vararuci, and a Siddha-sara-samhita by Ravigupta, 
son of Durgagupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brahma-vaivarta-'Purdna refers to a number of early medical works, 
such as the Cikitsd-tattva-vijndna of Dhznv^ntSin ^ Cikitsd-darsana 
of Divodasa, Cikitsd-kaumudi of Kasiraja, Cikitsd-sdra-tantra and 
Bhrama-ghna of Asvini, V aidyaka-sarvasva of Nakula, Vyadhi- 
sindhu-vimardana of Sahadeva, of '^ixm^yjivadana of 

Cyavana, Vaidya-sandeha-bhanjana of Janaka, Sarva-sdra of 
Candrasuta, Tantra-sdra of Jabala, Vedanga-sara of Jajali, Niddna 
of Paila, Sarva-dhara of Kara^ha and Dvaidha-nirnaya-iantra of 

^ Sec Dr Cordier’s Recentes DScouvertes de AfSS. MMicaux Sanscrits dam 
rinde (189H-1902). ^ 

* See CakrapA^i's commentary on Caraka-sarphitd, ii. 2, also Srikaptha on 
the Siddka-yoga, Jvar&dhikdra. 

* CakrapAni's commentary, 11. 2 and ii. 5, also f^rlkantha on the Niddna 
{Kfudra^roga) . 
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Agastyai. But nothing is known of these works, and it is difficult 
to say if they actually existed. 

It is well known that there were two Vagbhatas (sometimes 
spelt Vahata). The earlier Vagbhata knew Caraka and Su^ruta. 
It is conjectured by Hoernle and others that the statement of 
I-tsing (a.d. 675-685), that the eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all physicians in the five parts of India 
practised according to that book, alludes to the Astdnga-samgraha 
of Vagbhata the elder. In that case Vagbhata I must have flourished 
either late in the sixth century or early in the seventh century ; for 
I-tsing speaks of him as having epitomized the work lately,*^ and 
on the other hand time must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in the five parts of India. A comparison of Susruta and 
Vagbhata I shows that the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
a«fist in the latter’s time. It is very probable that Vagbhata was a 
Buddhist. The, Astdnga-samgraha has a commentary by Indu ; but 
before Indu there had been other commentators, whose bad ex- 
positions were refuted by him^. 

Madhava, Drdhabala and Vagbhata II all knew Vagbhata I. 
Madhava mentions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him both in the Siddha-yoga and in the Niddna^ and so also does 
Drdhabala’’, Hoernle has shown that Drdhabala’s 96 diseases of 
the eye are based on Vagbhata ’s 94. Vagbhata II towards the end 
of the Uttar a-sthdna of his Astanga-hrdaya-samhitd definitely ex- 
presses his debt to Vagbhata I. But they must all have flourished 
before Cakrapani, who often refers to Drdhabala and Vagbhata II. 
If, as Hoernle has shown, Madhava was anterior to Drdhabala, he 
also must necessarily have flourished before Cakrapani. Hoernle’s 
argument that Madhava flourished before Drdhabala rests upon 
the fact that Susruta counts 76 kinds of eye-diseases, while 
Vagbhata I has 94. Drdhabala accepts Vagbhata I’s 94 eye-diseases 
with the addition of two more, added by Madhava, making his list 
come to 96. Madhava had accepted Susruta’s 76 eye-diseases and 

' It is curious to notice that the Brahma-vaivarta-pur^a makes Dhanvantari, 
Kft^IrSja and Divodflsa different persons, which is contrary to Susruta’s state- 
ment noted above. 

* Durvy^dkhyd-vifa'-stiptasya Vdhafasydsmad-uktayoh santu samvitti-ddyinyas 
sad-dgama~pari^krtd, Indu’s commentary', i, i . 

• Siddha~yoga, i. 27, /Iffdriga-safngraha^ 11. i, Nidana, 11. 22 and 23, Sam- 
graha^ i. 266, Caraha-savfitutd (Jivftnanda, 1896), Cihtsit a-sthdna ^ xvi. 31, 
Safftgraha, 11. 26. Again, Cikitnta-sthdna, xvi, 53, etc., Satfigraha^ 11. 27, etc. 
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added two of his own^. The second point in Hoemle/s argument 
is that Madhava in his quotations from Caraka always omits the 
passages marked by Vijayaraksita as Ka^mira readings, which 
Hoernle identifies with the revision work of Drdhabala. These 
arguments of Hoernle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-called Ka^mira recension can be identified with Drdhabala’s 
revision, both Drdhabala ’s Kasmira nativity and his posteriority 
to Madhava can be proved; but this proposition has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapani alludes to a Drdhabala 
samskara side by side with a Kasmira reading, and this seems 
to indicate that the two are not the same^. The suggestion of 
Madhava’s anteriority on the ground that he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is rather far-fetched. Madhava’s date, therefore, cannot 
be definitely settled. Hoernle is probably correct in holding that 
Drdhabala is anterior to Vagbhata®. However, the relative an- . 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much ; for they lived at more or less short intervals 
from one another and their dates may roughly be assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries a.d. 

Vagbhata II’s Asfdnga-hrdaya-samhita has at least five com- 
mentaries, viz. by Arunadatta (Sarvanga-sundart), A^adhara, 
Candracandana {Padartha-candrika)^ Ramanatha and Hemadri 
{Ayur-veda-rasayana). Of these Arunadatta probably lived in a.d. 
1220. Madhava’s Rug-vimscaya, a compendium of pathology, is 
one of the most popular works of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, viz. by Vijayaraksita {Madhu-kosa), Vaidya- 
vacaspati {Atanka-dipana)^ Ramanatha Vaidya, Bhavanisahaya, 
Naganatha {Nidana-pradipa), Gane^a Bhisaj and the commentary 
known as Siddhanta-candrika or Vivaram-siddhdnta-candrikdy 
by Narasifnha Kaviraja^. Vijayaraksita ’s commentary, however, 

^ Hoernle thinks that the total number of 76 eye-diseases ordinarily found 
in the printed editions of Mfldhava’s Niddna is not correct, as they do not 
actually tally with the descriptions of the different eye-diseases ^ven by 
Madhava and do not include pakpna-kopa and pakpna-idta varieties. Hoernle 'a 
“Osteology," p. 13. 

* Cakra's commentary, i. 7. 4^50* 

• See Hoemlc's “Osteology," pp. 14-16. 

^ Narasifpha KavirAja was the son of Nllakantha Bhatt^ and the pupil of 
Rtoiak|>na Bhatta* He seems to have written another medical work, called 
Madku^matl, His VivarafUi-siddhdnta-candrikdt though based on Vijaya's 
Madhu^kofa, is an excellent commentary and contains much that is both 
instructive and new. The only manuscript available is probably the one that 
belongs to the family library of the author of the present work, who is preparing 
an edition of it for publication. 
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closes with the 33rd chapter, and the rest of the work was accom- 
plished by Srikanthadatta, a pupil of Vijayaraksita. Vrnda (who 
may be the same as Madhava) wrote a Siddha-yoga, 2i book of 
medical formulas, well known among medical writers. 

In connection with this brief account of Indian medical 
works the Nava-nitaka, and the other mutilated medical treatises 
which have been discovered in Central Asia and which go by the 
name of “Bower manuscript,” cannot be omitted. This manu- 
script is written on birch leaves in Gupta characters and is 
probably as old as the fifth century a.d. It is a Buddhist work, 
containing many medical formulas taken from Caraka, Susruta 
and other unknown writers. It will, however, be understood that 
an elaborate discussion of chronology or an exhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be out of place in a work like 
the present.' The Ayur-veda literature, and particularly that part 
which deals with medical formulas and recipes, medical lexicons 
and the like, is vast. Aufrecht’s catalogue contains the names 
of about 1500 manuscript texts, most of which have not yet 
been published, and there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in Aufrecht’s catalogue. Among the books now 
much in use may be mentioned the works of Sarhgadhara, of the 
fourteenth century, Sivadasa’s commentary on Cakrapani, of the 
fifteenth centurj^, and the Bhdva-prakdsa of Bhavamisra, of the 
sixteenth. Vahgasena’s work is also fairly common. Among ana- 
tomical texts Bhoja’s work and Bhaskara Bhatta’s Sarira-padmini 
deserve mention. The Aupadhenava-tantra, Pauskaldvata-tantra, 
Vaitarana-tantra and Bhoja-tantra are alluded to by Dalhana. 
The Bhdluki-tantra and Kapila-tantra are mentioned by Cakrapani 
in his Bhdnumati commentary. So much for the anatomical treatises. 
Videha-tantra, Nvni-tantra^ Kdfikdyana-tantray Sdtyaki-tantra, 
Kardla-tantra and Krsndtreya-tantra on eye-diseases are alluded 
to in Srikantha’s commentary on Madhava’s Niddna. The Saunaka- 
tantra on eye-diseases is named in the commentaries of Cakrapani 
and Dalhana. li'he Jivaka- tantra ^Parvataka- tantra sndBandhaka- 
tantra are alluded to by Dalhana as works on midwifery. The 
Hiranydksya-tantra on the same subject is named by SrTkantha, 
whereas the Kdiyapa-samhitd and Alambdyana-samhitd are cited 
by Srikantha on toxicology. The Usanas-samhitd, Sanaka^samhitdy 
Ldfydyana^samhitd arc also mentioned as works on toxicology. 

Among some of the other important Tantras may be mentioned 

28-2 
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Nagaijuna’s Yoga~iataka, containing the eight regular divisions of 
Indian Medicine, and Nagarjuna’s^it;fl-jfi^r<z and Bhe^aja-kalpay all 
of which were translated into Tibetan. Three works on the A^pdnga- 
hrdayay called Astdnga-hrdaya-ndma-vaidUryaka-bhasya^ Paddr- 
tha-candrika-prabhasa-nama, AstMga-krdaya-vrtti and Vaidyaka- 
stdnga-hrdaya-vrtter bhesaja-ndma-sUd, were also translated into 
Tibetan. 

The Ayur-veda-sutra is a work by Yoganandanatha, published 
with a commentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in 1922, with an introduction by Dr Shama Sastry. 
It is rightly pointed out in the introduction that this is a very 
modem work, written after the Bhdva-prakdsa, probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Ayur-veda with Patanjali’s Yoga system. It endeavours 
to show how different kinds of food increase the sattva, rajas and 
tamas qualities and how yoga practices, fasting and the like, in- 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, whether as a 
work of Ayur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Ayur-veda, while the Vira- 
simhdvalokita is a work which tries to connect astrology with the 
same. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 
The Gita Literature. 

The Gita is regarded by almost all sections of the Hindus as one 
of the most sacred religious works, and a large number of commen- 
taries have been written on it by the adherents of different schools 
of thought, each of which explained the Gita in its own favour. 
Sankara’s bha^a is probably the earliest commentary now available ; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that there were previous commentaries which he 
wished to refute. 

Sankara in his interpretation of the Gita seeks principally to 
emphasize the dogma that right knowledge can never be com- 
bined with Vedic duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachment, a man 
continues to perform the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri- 
fices, gifts and tapas (religious austerities), his mind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the nature of the 
ultimate reality — that the passive Brahman is the all — and then, 
when all reasons for the performance of actions have ceased for 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed duties just like 
common men and to encourage others to behave in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsistent with right knowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
cannot be considered as karma at all. He alone may be said to be 
performing karma, or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
the wise man, who has no interest in his karma, cannot be said 
to be performing karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may be acting exactly like an 
ordinary man. Therefore the main thesis of the Gita, according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know- 
ledge and not through knowledge combined with the performance 
of duties. Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance and not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowledge of identity with Brahman dawns and 
ignorance ceases, all notions of duality, which are presupposed by 
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the performance of actions and responsibility for them, cease^. In 
interpreting Gita, in. 1, Sankara criticizes the opinions of some 
previous commentators, who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wisdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures {smrti-i^tra), and asserts that the mere non- 
performance of any duties, however obligatory, cannot lead to 
evil results, since non-performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results can come out. The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only to 
those who have not given up all their actions {a-samnydsi-visayatvat 
pratyavdya-prdpteK). But those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
sphere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas, 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform- 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind {sattva-hiddhi) 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledge, 
with which all duties cease^. In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of Gita, xviii. 67, Sankara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppose the multiplicity of the world of appearance, 
which is due to ignorance or nescience, and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right knowledge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
no duties to perform. Final liberation is thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of duties, but by 
true knowledge alone. The wise man has no duties of any kind. 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Gita presupposes that the Gita holds 
the same philosophical doctrine that he does. His method of inter- 
pretation is based not so much on a comparison of textual passages, 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consistently held according to his Vedanta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Gita. The view taken in 
the present exposition of the Gita philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Sankara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Gita asserts that even the wise man should perform his 
allotted duties, though he may have nothing to gain by the per- 
formance of such duties. Even God Himself as Krsna, though 
He had no unsatisfied cravings, passions or desires of any kind, 

^ Sankara’s interpretation of the GltS, 11. 69. Yogflsrama edition, Benares, 

1919- 

* Ibid. 111. 4. 
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performed His self-imposed duties in order to set an example 
to all and to illustrate the fact that even the wise man should 
perform his prescribed duties^. 

Anandajntoa wrote a commentary on Sankara’s 
bhdsya, called Bhagavad-gita-bhasya-vivarana^ and Ramananda 
wrote another commentary on that of Sankara, called Bhagavad~gitd~ 
bhdsya-vydkhyd. He is also said to have written another work on 
the Gitdy called Gitdiaya. After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause. We have two commentaries, one in prose and one in 
verse, by two persons of the same name, Yamunacarya. The 
Yamunacarya who was the author of a prose commentary is 
certainly, though a viiistddvaita-vddiriy not the celebrated Yamuna, 
the teacher of Ramanuja. His commentary, which has been pub- 
lished by the Sudar^ana Press, Conjeeveram, is very simple, con- 
sisting mainly of a mere paraphrase of the Gitd verses. He thinks 
that the first six chapters of the Gitd deal with the nature of true 
knowledge of God as a means to devotion, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable by devotion and adoration, and the 
third six repeat the same subjects for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of Ramanuja, who is said to have 
been bom in a.d. go6, summarized the subject-matter of the Gitd in 
a few verses called Gitdrtha-samgrahay on which Nigamanta Maha- 
desika wrote a commentary known as Gitdrtha-samgraha-raksd, 
This also was commented on by Varavara Muni, of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called Gitdrtha-samgraha-dipikdy pub- 
lished by the Sudar^ana Press, Conjeeveram. Another commentary, 
called Bhagavad-gitdrtha-samgraha-tikdy by Pratyaksadevayatha- 
carya, is mentioned by Aufrecht. Yamuna says that the object 
of the Gitd is to establish the fact that Narayana is the highest 
Brahman, attained only by devotion {bhakti)^ which is achieved 
through caste duties {sva~dharfna)y right knowledge and disinclina- 
tion to worldly pleasures (vairdgya). It is said that the first six 
chapters of the Gitd describe the process of attaining self-know- 
ledge by self-concentration (yoga) through knowledge and action 
along with self-subordination to God, the performance of all 
actions for God and detachment from all other things. Nigamanta 
Mahadesika notes that karma may lead to self-realization either in- 
directly, through the production of knowledge, or directly by itself. 

* Gitd, III, 22. 
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From the seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of devotion (bhakti-yoga) by knowledge and by actions 
are described, and it is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenth to t!ie 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of pradhana, of purusa^ of the 
manifested world and of the supreme lord are described and dis- 
tinguished along with the nature of action, of knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contents of the 
chapters of the Gita one by one. Thus he says that in the second 
chapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom (sthita~dhi) 
is described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’s duties in an unattached manner. In the third chapter it is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social order (loka-raksd) without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunas are the real agents of actions and that it is wrong to 
pride oneself upon their performance. The fourth chapter de- 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account of unattachment), the 
different kinds of duties and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse modes of the path of 
duties and also the nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of yoga practice, four kinds of 
yogtns, the methods of yoga, the nature of yoga realization and the 
ultimate superiority of yoga as communion with God. The seventh 
describes the reality of God, how His nature is often veiled from us 
by prakrti or the gunas, how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlightened person. The eighth describes the lordly 
power of God and the reality of His nature as the unchanged and 
the unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who seek 
protection in God and the nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
describes the glory of God and His superiority even when He 
incarnates Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com- 
munion. The tenth describes the infinite number of God’s noble 
qualities and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. The eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demonstrates that it is only 
through devotion that God can be known or attained* The twelfth 
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describes the superiority of devotion, methods of attaining devotion, 
and different kinds of devotion ; it is also held that God is highly 
pleased by the devotion of His devotees. The thirteenth describes 
the nature of the body , the purification of the self for self-realization, 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. The fourteenth 
describes how the nature of an action is determined by the ties 
of guna, how the gunas may be made to cease from influencing 
us, and how God alone is the root of all the ways of the self’s 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves, as well as from selves in association 
with non-selves, on account of his all-pervasiveness and his nature 
as upholder and lord. The sixteenth describes the division of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged position 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
distinguishes unscriptural things from scriptural. The eighteenth 
describes how God alone should be regarded as the ultimate agent 
of all actions, and states Jthe necessity of purity and the nature of 
the effects of one’s deeds. According to Yamuna karma-yoga, or 
the path of duties, consists of religious austerities, pilgrimage, gifts 
and sacrifices; jnana-yoga, or the path of knowledge, consists of 
self-control and purity of mind ; bhakti-yoga,ox the path of devotion, 
consists in the meditation of God, inspired by an excess of joy in 
the communion with the divine. All these three paths mutually 
lead to one another. All three are essentially of the nature of the 
worship of God, and, whether regarded as obligatory or occasional, 
are helpful for discovering the true nature of one’s self. When 
by self-realization ignorance is wholly removed, and when a man 
attains superior devotion to God, he is received into God. 

Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava teacher and interpreter of 
the Brahma-sUtra, who is said to have been born in a.d. 1017, 
wrote a commentary on the Gita on visisfadvaita lines, viz. monism 
qualified as theism. Venkatanatha, called also Vedantacarya, wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tdtparya-candrika, Ramanuja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary by his teacher Yamuna. On the question of the im- 
perativeness of caste duties Ramanuja says that the Gita holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed, since the 
scriptures are the commands of God and no one can transgress 
His orders ; so the duties prescribed by the scriptures as obligatory 
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are compulsory for all. The duties have, therefore, to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
injunctions of the scriptures {eka-sdstrdrthatayd anustheyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to please God, and as 
adoration of Him, have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the senses have become controlled, that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never at any stage of his 
progress forsake the duty of worshipping God, and it is only 
through such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from beginningless time are gradually washed away and he can 
become pure and fit for the path of knowledge'. In interpreting 
III. 8 Ramanuja says that the path of duties (karma-yoga) is 
superior to the path of knowledge (jndna-yoga). The path of 
duties naturally leads to self-knowledge ; so self-knowledge is also 
included within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot ' 
lead us anywhere ; for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path of knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional [nitya-naimittika) duties, 
and it is through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone. The path of duties is to 
be followed until self-realization {dtmdvalokana) and, through it, 
emancipation are obtained. But the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached to God with supreme devotion. 

Madhvacarya, or Anandatirtha, who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the thirteenth centurj^ wrote a commentary* on the 
Bhagavad-gitdy called Gitd-bhdsya, commented on by Jayatirtha in 
his Prameya-dipikdj and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the Gita, called Bhagavad-gitd~tdtparya~nirnaya, 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Nydya-dipikd. His main em- 
phasis was on the fact that God is different from everything else, 
and that the only way of dUaining our highest goal is through 
devotion (bhaktt) as love and attachment (sneha). In the course 
of his interpretation he also introduced long discussions in 
refutation of the monistic theory of j^ahkara. Since everything 
is dominated by the will of Hari the Lord, no one ought to 
feel any attachment to mundane things. Duties are to be per- 
formed by all. Krsnabhatta Vidyadhiraja, the sixth disciple from 

^ Anabhuarnkita^phalena kevala-parama-purufdrddhana^rQpendnu^fhitena kar^ 
tnand vidhvasta-mano-malo *vydkulendriyo jridno-niffhdydm adhikaroti, Ramft- 
nuja's c(>mmentary on the Gltd, ill. 3. See aJso ibid. ill. 4. Gujarati Press, 
Bombay, 1908. 
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Madhva, who lived in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
wrote a conunentary on the Gita, called Gita-tika. Raghavendra 
Svamin, who lived in the seventeenth century and was a pupil 
of Sudhindra Yati, wrote three works on the Gita, called Glta- 
vivrti, Gltdrtha-samgraha and Gitdrtha-vivarana. Commentaries 
were also written by Vallabhacarya, Vijfianabhiksu, KeSava Bhatta 
of the Nimbarka school (called Gita-tattva-prakaiika), Anjaneya 
(called Hanumad-bhasya), KaJyana Bhatta (called Rasika-ranjini), 
jagaddhara (called Bhagavad-gita-pradipa), Jayarama (called Gitd- 
sdrdrtha-samgraha), Baladeva Vidyabhusana (called Gltd-bhusana- 
bhdsya), Madhusudana (called Gudhartha-dipika), Brahmananda 
Giri, Mathuranatha (called Bkagavad-gitd-prakdia), Dattatreya 
(called Prabodha-candrikd), Ramakrsna, Mukundadasa, Rama- 
narayana, Vi^vesvara, Sankarananda, Sivadayalu Sridharasvamin 
(called Subodhinl), Sadananda Vyasa (called Bhdva-prakdsa), 
Suryapandita (Paramdrtka-prapd), Nilakan^ha (called Bhava- 
dipikd), and also from the Saiva point of view by Rajanaka and 
Ramakantha (called Sarvato-bhadrd). Many other works were also 
written on the general purport of the Gita, such as Bhagavad- 
gltdrtha-samgraha by Abhinavagupta and Nrsimha Thakkura, 
Bhagavad-gltartha-sdra by Gokulacandra, Bhagavad-gitd-lak- 
fdbharana by Vadiraja, Bhagavad-gitd-sdra by Kaivalyananda 
Sarasvati, Bhagavad-gita-sara-samgraha by Narahari and Bha- 
gavad-gltd-hetu-nirnaya by Vitthala Diksita. Most of these com- 
mentaries are written either from the point of view of Sankara’s 
bhd^a, repeating the same ideas in other language, or from the 
Vaisnava point of view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men in all stages of life and sometimes differing only in the 
conception of God and His relation with men. These can claim 
but little originality either of argument or of opinions, and so may 
well be left out of detailed consideration for our present purposes. 


Gita and Yoga. 

Whoever may have written the Gitd, it seems very probable 
that he was not acquainted with the technical sense of yoga as the 
cessation of mental states {citta-vrtU-nirodhd), as used by Patanjali 
in his Yoga-sOtra, i. 1. I have elsewhere shown that there are 
three roots, yujir yoge and yuj samddhau, i.e. the root yujtr , to join, 
and the root yuj in the sense of cessation of mental states or one- 
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pointedness, andjyf(/' sarnyamane^ i.e.yuj in the sense of controlling. 
In the Gita the word yoga appears to have been used in many 
senses, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover relations among them. 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gita is derived from 
the root yujir yoge or yuj\ to join, with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in the sense of controlling or restricting 
anything to that to which it is joined. Joining, as it means contact 
with something, also implies disjunction from some other thing. 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word buddhi-yoga used, which simply 
means that one has intimately to associate oneself with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly, when the word 
karma-yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the performance of duties. Again, 
the word yoga is used in the sense of fixing one’s mind either on 
the self {diman) or on God. It is clear that in all these varying 
senses the dominant sense is that of ‘‘joining.” But such a joining 
implies also a disjunction, and the fundamental and indispensable 
disjunction implied is dissociation from all desires for pleasures 
and fruits of action (phala-tydga). For this reason cases are not 
rare where yoga is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in the Gita, vi. 2, it is said, “What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is what you should 
know, O Pandava, as Yoga: without renouncing one’s desires 
{na hy asamnyasta-sankalpa) one cannot be a yogin^.” The reason 
why this negative concept of cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga is that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of union is possible. But even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which in a way also means samyamana, or self- 
control) is to be supplemented by the performance of duties at the 
preliminary stages; and it is only in the higher stages, when one is 
fixed in yoga {yogarUdha), that meditative peace {iama) can be 
recommended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and in giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions, one cannot be fixed in yoga. It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 

^ Atafnnyasto " parity aktah phala-vifayah tankalpo 'bhisandhiryena to *saffinyas- 
ta-tankalpah. Sankara’s commentary, vi. 2. Na tofftnyastak phtda^saAkalpoyena. 
Srldhara’s commentary on the above. Yogflarama edition, Benares, 1919* 
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to keep the mind clesir from motives of pleasure and enjoyment^ 
that we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natural to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure and enjoyment. It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed in yoga or yogarUdha. This naturally involves a con- 
flict between the higher self and the lower, or rather between 
the real self and the false; for, while the lower self always 
inclines to pathological and prudential motives, to motives of 
self-interest and pleasure, it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which is to raise it up. Man is both a friend and a foe to him- 
self; if he follows the path of his natural inclinations and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment, he takes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to his own higher interests; whereas it is 
his clear duty to raise himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
. down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures. The duality involved in this conception of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
power and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
between a higher self (paramdtman) and a lower self {dtman). It 
is only when this higher self conquers the lower that a self is a 
friend to itself. In a man who has failed to conquer his own 
passions and self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, however, is that the lower self, though it gravitates 
towards evil, has yet inherent in it the power of self-elevation. 
This power of self-elevation is not something extraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gita is emphatic in its command, “Thou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down ; for the 
self is its owm friend and its foe as welP.” 

It is only w^hen the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher plane that it comes into touch with the 
higher self {paramdtman). The higher self always remains as 
an ideal of elevation. The yoga activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand, in the efforts by which the yogin dissociates 
himself from the sense-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, and on the other hand, in the efforts by which he tries 
to elevate himself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At the first stage a man performs his duties in accordance with 
the injunctions of the sdstras\ then he performs his duties and 
tries to dissociate himself from all motives of self-interest and 


VI. 5. 
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enjoyment, and at the next stage he succeeds in conquering these 
lower motives and is in touch with the higher self. Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perform his duties, merely for the 
sake of duty, or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
and union with the higher self or with God. Thus the Gita says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself is in touch with paramatman. Such a person is a true 
philosopher ; for he not only knows the truths, but is happy in the 
inner realization and direct intuitive apperception of such truths ; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses, he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones ; he is the same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful; he is in 
union (with paramdtman) and is called zyogin^. The fact that the 
word yogin is derived here from the root yu]\ to join, is evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection^. 

The Gita advises a yogin who thus wants to unite himself 
with paramdtman, or God, in a meditative union, to lead a lonely 
life, controlling his mind and body, desiring nothing and accepting 
nothing®. The yogin should seat himself on level ground, in a 
clean place, and, being firm on his threefold seat composed of 
kusa grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control his 
thoughts, senses and movements, make his mind one-pointed in 
God (tatra), gather himself up in union, and thus purify himself*. 
The yogin should eat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much, nor dispense with sleep. He should thus 

^ Yukta tty ucyateyogJsama~loftasma~kdncafiah,si.%, Sankara, however, splita 
it up into two independent sentences, as follows : ya idfio yuktah sam&hita iti sa 
ucyate kathyate; sa yogi sama-loftdsma-kdncanah. Sridhara, again, takes a quite 
different view and thinks it to be a definition of the yogdru^ha state and believes 
yukta to mean yogdrudka, which in my opinion is unjustihable. My interpre- 
tation is simpler and more direct than either of these and can be justified by a 
reference to the context in vi. 7 and vi. 10. 

* Yogi yunjUa satatam dtmdnaifi rahasi sthitah. Ibid. vi. 10. 

Upaviiydsane yunjydd yogam dtma~visuddhaye. vi. 12. 

Yukta dslta mat~parah. vi. 14. 

Yunjann evaifi sadatmdnaffi yogi myata^tndnasah. vi. 15, etc. 

* Ekdld yaia-cittdimd fdrdilr aparigrahah. vi. 10. The word dtmd in yata- 
attdtmd is used in the sense of body {deha), according to Sankara, Srldhara 
and others. 

* Both Sankara and SrTdhara make tatra an adjective to dsane. Such an 
adjective to dsane would not only be superfluous, but would also leave ekdgram 
without an object. The verb yuhjydt, literally meaning should link up/*^ i* 
interpreted by !$r1dhara as '^should practise,*' apparently without any justifica- 
tion (vi. 12). 
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lead the middle course of life and avoid extremes. This avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process of yoga advised by Patafijali. 
Patanjali’s course of yoga formulates a method by which the yogin 
can gradually habituate himself to a condition of life in which 
he can ultimately dispense with food and drink altogether and 
desist from all movements of body and mind. The object of a yogin 
in making his mind one-pointed is ultimately to destroy the mind. 
According to Patafijali the advancement of a yogin has but one 
object before it, viz. the cessation of all movements of mind 
(citta'Vrtti-nirodha), Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
without stopping all movements of the body, desires and passions 
are to be uprooted, not only because they would make the mind fly 
to different objects, but also because they would necessitate move- 
ments of the body, which w^ould again disturb the mind. The 
•yogin therefore has to practise a twofold control of movements of 
body and mind. He has to habituate himself to dispensing with 
the necessity of food and drink, to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and climatic inconveniences of heat and cold and 
ultimately to prepare himself for the stoppage of all kinds of bodily 
movements. But, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and exhales, he has to practise prdndydma for abso- 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or days, but for months 
and years. Moral elevation is regarded as indispensable in yoga 
only because without absolute and perfect cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements of the body and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped. The yogin, however, has not only to cut off 
all new causes of disturbance leading to movements of body and 
mind, but also to practise one-pointedness of mind on subtler 
and subtler objects, so that as a result thereof the sub-conscious 
forces of the mind can also be destroyed. Thus, on the one hand, 
the mind should be made to starve by taking care that no new 
sense-data and no new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions be presented to it, and, on the other hand, steps are to be 
taken to make the mind one-pointed, by which all that it had 
apprehended before, which, formed the great storehouse of the 
sub-conscious, is destroyed. The mind, thus pumped out on both 
sides, becomes absolutely empty and is destroyed. The ideal of 
Patafijali ’s Yoga is absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoppage of all functions of body and mind. 

The Gita, on the other hand, prescribes the golden middle course 
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of moderate food, drink, sleep, movements of the body and activity 
in general. The object of the yogin in the Gita is not the absolute 
destruction of mind, but to bring the mind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God. To the yogin who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture; thus 
it says that the yogin should hold his body, head and shoulders 
straight, and, being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either side and fix his eyes on the tip of his nose. 
The Gita is, of course, aware of the proces*' of breath-control 
and prdndydma; but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in its sixth chapter on dhy ana-yoga^ where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogins. In 
the fifth chapter, v. 27, it is said that all sense-movements and 
control of life-movements (prdna-karmdni) are like oblations to the 
fire of self-control. In the two obscure verses of the same chapter, ^ 

V. 29 and 30, it is said that there are some who offer an oblation 
of prdna to apdna and of apdna to prana and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation {prdndpdna-gati ruddhvd)^ 
perform the prdndydmay while there are others who, taking a low 
diet, offer an oblation oi prdna to prdna. Such actions on the part 
of these people are described as being different kinds of sacrifices, 
or yajna^ and the people who perform them are called yajna-vidah 
(those who know the science of sacrifice), and not yogin. It is 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of offering an oblation 
of prdna to prdna or of prdna to apdna and of calling this sacrifice. 
The interpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give us but 
little help in this matter. They do not tell us why it should be 
called a yajna or how an oblation of prdna to prdna can be made, 
and they do not even try to give a synonym for juhvati (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems to me, however, that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substitution-medita- 
tions (pratikopdsand) which were used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the Upanisads. Thus in the Maitri Vpanisad^ 

VI. 9, we find that Brahman is to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connection, oblations of the five vdyus to fire with 
such mantras as prdmya svdhdy apdndya svdhd^ etc. are recom- 
mended. It is easy to imagine that, in a later process of development, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire was substituted a certain 
process of breath-control, which still retained the old phraseology 
of the offering of oblations in a sacrifice. If this interpretation is 
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accepted, it will indicate how processes of breath-control became 
in many cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
Vedic type^. The development of processes of breath-control 
in connection with substitution-meditations does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
prandyama in connection with such substitution-meditations is 
definitely indicated in the Maitri Upanisad, vi. i8. The movement 
of inhalation and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, including the heat of digestive processes, and Krsna is 
supposed to say in the Gitd.xw. 14, “As fire I remain in the body 
of living beings and in association with prana and apdna I digest 
four kinds of food and drink.” The author of the Gita, however, 
seems to have been well aware that the prana and apdna breaths 
passing through the nose could be properly balanced {samau), or 
• that the prdna vdyu could be concentrated between the two eye- 
brows or in the head {murdhniy. It is difficult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prdna in the head or between the 
eyebrows. There seems to have been a belief in the Atharva-siras 
Upanisad and also in the Atharva^sikhd Upanisad that the prdna 
could be driven upwards, or that such prdna, being in the head, 
could protect it^. Manu also speaks of the pranas of young 
men rushing upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it is certain that neither the balancing 
of prdna and apdna nor the concentrating of prdna in the 
head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patanjali, the Yoga 
writer. 

In describing the course of a yogin in the sixth chapter the 
Gild advises that the yogin should lead the austere life of a Brahma- 
carin, withdraw his mind from all mundane interests and think 
only of God, dedicate all his actions to Him and try to live in 
communion with Him {yukta dsita). This gives to his soul peace, 
through which he loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 


^ Sec Hindu Mysticism, by S. N. Dasgupta, Chicago, 19271 PP- 18-20. 

* prdndpdnau samau krtvd ndsdbkyantara-cdrinau, v. 27. The phrase samau 
krlvd is left unexplained here by Sankara. Srldhara explains it as “having sus- 
pended the movement of prdna and apdna*' — prdndpdndv Urddhvadho’^att- 
nirodhena samau kftvd kumbhakam krtvd. It is difficult, however, to say what is 
exactly meant by concentrating the prdrM vdyu between the ^ 
hhruvor madhye prdnam dveiya samyak (viii. 10). Neither San ra ^ J vo^a- 

give* u* any .saUtaAce here. In mardhny or 

dheratfOm (viii. 12) mardhtd is paraphrased by Srldhara as y t 

** between the eyebrows,” 

* Atharva^hras, 4 and 6 and Atharva^Hkhd, x. 
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in the bJiss of se/f-effacement^. Ayogin can be said to be in union 
(with God) when he concentrates his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires. By his efToi^ 
towards such a union {yoga-sevaya) he restrains his mind from 
ail other objects and, perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contentment. At this higher state the yogin enjoys 
absolute bliss {sukham dtyantikam)^ transcending all sense-pleasures 
by his pure reason, and, being thus fixed in God, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such z yogin forsakes all his desires and 
controls all his senses by his mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his own self. Patiently holding his mind fixed in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought and gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogin feels that he has attained his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 
in the least. Yoga is thus sometimes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows^. One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogin 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still place, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions^. The yogin who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or with God is said to 
be in touch with Brahman or to attain Brahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he is filled with ecstatic joy. Being in 

^ idntirn nirvana^paramdm mat-samsthdm adhigacchati^ vi. 15. The GUd uses 
the words idnti and nirvana to indicate the bliss of the person who abides in 
God. Both these words, and particularly the word nirvana, have a definite 
significance in Buddhism. But the Gltd seems to be quite unacquainted with 
the Buddhistic sense of the word. I have therefore ventured to translate the 
word nirvana as “bliss of self-effacement.” I'he word is primarily used in the 
sense of “extinguishing a light,” and this directly leads to the Buddhistic sense 
of the absolute destruction of the skandhas. But the word nirvdna is also used 
from very early times in the sense of “relief from sufferings” and “satis- 
faction.” Thus the Mahd~bhdrata, with which the Gltd is traditionally associated, 
uses it in this sense in in. 10438 : 

sa pltvd sftalarfi toyarfi pipdsdrtto mahl-patih; 
nirvdnam agamad dHlmdn susukhl cdbhavat tadd. 

Again, in the Mahd-bhdrata, xii. 7150 and I30i4.mrf;dn^ is described as being 
highest bliss (paramani sukham), and it is also associated with idnti, or peace, 
as it is in the above passage — idntirfi fnrvdna-'paramdffi. lnMahd^bhdrata,\l, 1079, 
and in another place it is called a “ state of the highest Brahman ” (parennarfi 
brahma — ibid. xii. 13239). 

* tarn vidydd duhkha-tarfiyoga-viyogarys yoga-safftjrUtam, vi. 23. 

* Yathd dlpo nivdta-stho nefigate topamd smytd, vi. 19. 
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union with God, he perceives himself in all things, and all things 
in himself; for, being in union with God, he in one way identifies 
himself with God, and perceives God in all things and all things 
in God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that is indicated 
here ; for such a view is directly in opposition to the main tenets 
of the Gitay so often repeated in diverse contexts. It is a mystical 
state, in which, on the one hand, theyogin finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with Him, and, on the other hand, 
does not cease to have relations with the beings of the world, to 
whom he gives the same consideration as to himself. He does 
not prefer his own happiness to the happiness of others, nor 
does he consider his own misery and suffering as greater or more 
important or more worthy of prevention than those of others. 
Being in communion with God, he still regards Him as the master 
• whom he adores, as the supreme Lord who pervades all things and 
holds them in Himself. By his communion with God the yogin 
transcends his lower and smaller self and discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supreme ideal of his highest efforts, but 
also as the highest of all realities. As soon as \he yogin can detach 
himself from his lower self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of meum and 
teuniy mine and thine, ceases and the interest of the individual 
loses its personal limitations and becomes enlarged and universal- 
ized and identified with the interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of view, yoga is sometimes defined in the Gita 
as the outlook of equality {samatvay. 

In the Gita the word yoga has not attained any definite 
technical sense, as it did in Patanjali’s Yoga-sutray and, in con- 
sequence, there is not one definition of yogOy but many. Thus 
yoga is used in the sense of karma-yoga y or the duty of performance 
of actions, in v. i, and it is distinguished from the sdmkhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in ii. 39. The word karma-yoga is men- 
tioned in III. 3 as the path of the yogins, and it is referred to in 
HI. 7, v. 2 and xili. 24. The word buddhi-yoga is also used at least 
three times, in n. 49, x. 10 and xviii. 57, and the bhakti-yoga 
also is used at least once, in Xiv, 26. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contexts seems to be “association.” It has 
already been said that this primary meaning of the word is the 
central idea of yoga in the Gita, One of the main teachings of 

^ samatvaffi yoga ucyaUy ii. 48- 
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the Gita is that duties should be performed, and it is this obli- 
gatoriness of the performance of duties that in the Gita is under- 
stood by karma-yoga. But, if such duties are performed from 
motiv:is of self-interest or gain or pleasure, the performance could 
not lead to any higher end. It is advised, therefore, that they 
should be performed without any motive of gain or pleasure. 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties, 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
good and bad results, the pleasures and sorrows, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own deeds, is to make himself de- 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions. To keep oneself 
detached from the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art (kausala) of performing one’s duties ; for it is only in this 
way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union with 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a definition of * 
yoga as the art of performing one’s duties {yogah karmasu kauialam 
— II. 50). The art of performing one’s duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called yoga on its own 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis- 
pensable step towards the attainment of the real yoga^ or union 
with God. It is clear, therefore, that the word yoga has a gradual 
evolution to a higher and higher meaning, based no doubt on the 
primary' root-meaning of “association.” 

It is important to note in this connection that the process of 
prdndydma^ regarded as indispensable in Patanjali’s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary either for karma-yoga, buddhi-yoga, or for 
the higher kind of yoga, e.g. communion with God. It has already 
been mentioned that the reference to prdndydma is found only in 
connection with some kinds of sybstitution-meditations which have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yoga in the Gitd. The 
expression samddhi is used thrice in the noun form in the Gitd^ in 
II. 44, 53 and 54, and three times in the verb form, in VI.7, xii. 9 
and XVII. 1 1 ; but the verb forms are not used in the technical sense 
of Patanjali, but in the simple root-meaning of sam-\- d-^^/ dha, 
“to give” or “to place” {arpana or sthdpana). In two cases 
(ii. 44 and 53) where the word samddhi is used as a noun it has 
been interpreted by both Sankara and Sridhara as meaning the 
object in which the mind is placed or to which it is directed for 
communion, viz. God^. The author of the Gitd is well aware of 

^ In 11. 44, however, Sankara considers this object of mind to be antahkaran^ 
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the moral conflict in man and thinks that it is only by our efforts 
to come into touch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and desires for fruits of actions and the preference of 
our smaller self-interests can be transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader and higher vision of man and his place in nature, and 
so he identifles himself with God and finds that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. The low and the high, the sinful 
and the virtuous, are the same in his eyes; he perceives God 
in all things and all things in God, and it is this state of com- 
munion that is the real yoga of the Gita ; and it is because in this 
state all inequalities of race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior realization of universal equality 
is also called yoga. Not only is this union with God called yoga, 

» but God Himself is called Yogesvara, or the Lord of communion. 
As a result of this union, the yogin enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic joy, and is free from the least touch of sorrow or pain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itself a result of yoga, is also called yoga. From the above survey 
it is clear that the yoga of the Gita is quite different from the 
yoga of Patanjali, and it does not seem at all probable that the 
Gita was aware of Patanjali’s yoga or the technical terms used by 
him^. 

The treatment of yoga in the Gita is also entirely different from 
its treatment in almost all the Upanisads. The Katha Upanisad 
speaks of sense-control as being yoga\ but sense-control in the 
Gita is only a preliminary to yoga and not itself yoga. Most of 
the yoga processes described in the other Upanisads either speak 
of yoga with six accessories {sad-anga yoga) or of yoga with eight 
accessories {astdnga~yoga), more or less after the manner of 
Patanjali. They introduce elaborate details not only of breath- 
control or prdndydma, but also of the nervous system of the body, 
idd, pingaJd and susumnd, the nerve plexus, mulddhdra and other 
similar objects, after the manner of the later works on the SaU 

or buddhi. But ^rldhara considers this object to be God, and in ii. 53 Sankara 
and Sridhara arc unanimous that the object, or the support of the union or 
communion of the mind, is God. 

^ pasya me yogam aihjoram, ix. 5, etdm vihhutim yogam ra, x. 7. In the 
above two passages the word yoga seems to have a different meaning, as it is 
used there in the sense of miraculous powers ; but even there the commentators 
Sahkara and Sridhara take it to mean ‘‘association^’ (yukti) and interpret 
aisvararfi yogatjt as “association of miraculous powers.” 
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cakra system. Thus the Amrta~nada enumerates after the manner 
of Patanjali the six accessories of yoga as restraint (pratyahdra), 
concentration {dhydna), breath-control (prdndydma)^ fixation {dha- 
rand), reasoning (tarka) and meditative absorption {samadhi), and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
{kaivalya). The Amrta-bindu believes in an all-pervading Brahman 
as the only reality, and thinks that, since mind is the cause of all 
bondage and liberation, the best course for 2iyogin to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy it, and bring about Brahma- 
hood. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter- 
minate, uninferable, infinite and beginningless. The Kmrika 
merely describes prdndydma^ dhydna, dhdrana and samddhi in 
association with the nerves, susumndy pingald, etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The Tejo-bindu is a Vedantic Upanisad of the ultra- * 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga is only the way of realizing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of everything else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories (panca-dasdnga yoga). These are yama 
(sense-control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), niyama 
(repetition of the same kinds of thoughts and the avoidance of 
dissimilar ones), tydga (giving up of the world-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind, making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman {drk-sthiti), cessation of all states 
and breath-control (prdna-samyamana), perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Brahman {pratydhdra), fixing the mind always on 
Brahman (<£Aar^infl), self-meditation and the realization of oneself as 
Brahman. This is, however, a scheme of yoga quite different from 
that of Patanjali, as well as from that of the Gita. The TrUikha- 
brdkmana speaks of a yoga with eight accessories (astdfiga-yoga)^ 
where the eight accessories, though the same in name as the eight 
accessories of Patanjali, are in reality different therefrom. Thus 
yama here means want of attachment {vairdgya), niyama means 
attachment to the ultimate reality (anuraktih pare tattve)^ dsana 
means indifference to all things yprdm-samyamana means the reali- 
zation of the falsity of the vfovldy pratydhdra means the inwardness 
of the mind, dhdrar^ means the motionlessness of the mind, 
dhydna means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
samddhi means forgetfulness of dhydnas. Yet it again includes 
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within its yama and niyama almost all the virtues referred to by 
Patanjali. It also speaks of a number of postures after the hafha- 
yoga fashion, and of the movement of prana in the nerve plexuses, 
the ways of purifying the nerves and the processes of breath-control. 
The object of yoga is here also the destruction of mind and the 
attainment of kaivalya. The Darsana gives an astdnga~yoga with 
yama, niyama, dsana,prdndydma, pratydhdra, dharana, dhydna and 
samadhi more or less after the fashion of Patanjali, with a supple- 
mentary treatment of nerves {nadi) and the movement of prana 
and other vdyus in them. The final object of yoga here is the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood and the comprehension of the world as mdyd 
and unreal. The Dhyana-bindu describes the self as the essential 
link of all things, like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It describes a sad-angayoga with 
dsana, prana-sarnrodha, pratydhdra, dhdrand, dhydna and samddhi. 
It also describes the four cakras or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening of the serpent power {kundalini) and the practice of 
the mudras. It speaks further of the balancing or unifying of prana 
and apdna as leading to yoga^. The object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcendent state of liberation or the realization 
of the paramdtman. It is useless to refer to other Upanisads; for 
what has already been said will be enough to show clearly that 
the idea of Yoga in the Gitd is entirely different from that in 
the Yoga Upanisads, most of which are of comparatively late 
date and are presumably linked up with traditions different from 
that of the Gitd. 


Samkhya and Yoga in the Gita. 

In the Gitd Samkhya and Yoga are sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and sometimes they 
are identified. But though the Gitd is generally based on the 
doctrines of the gunas, prakrti and its derivatives, yet the word 
sdmkhya is used here in the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom. Thus in the Gitd, ii. 39, the path of 
knowledge is distinguished from that of performance of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the wisdom of 
Samkhya and he is going to describe the wisdom of Yoga. This 

^ Tadd prd^dpdnayor aikyatfi krtvd ; see Dhydna-hindu, 93-5 (Adyar Library 
edition, 1920). This seems to be similar to prdndpdnau samau krtvd of the Gitd, 
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seems to give us a clue to what is meant by Samkhya wisdom. 
This wisdom, however, seems to be nothing more than elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of soul and the associated 
doctrine of rebirth, and also the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
might be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc- 
tion, the self is absolutely unaffected by all these changes; the self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, all-pervasive, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthinkable. In another passage of the Gitdy 
XIII. 25, it is said that there are others who perceive the self in 
accordance with sdmkhya~yoga ; and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that sdmkhya-yoga means the realization of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunaSy sattvQy rajas and 
tamas. If this is Samkhya, the meaning of the word yoga in this 
passage {anye sdmkhyena yogena) is not explained. Sankara does 
not expound the meaning of the word yogay but explains the word 
samkhya and says that this samkhya is yogay which seems to be 
an evasion. Sridhara follows Sankara’s interpretation of samkhya y 
but finds it difficult to swallow his identification of samkhya with 
yogaydXiA he interprets a here as the yoga (of Patanjali) with eight 
accessories, but does not explain how this asfdhga-yoga can be 
identified with samkhya. It is, no doubt, true that in the imme- 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave, if he knows the proper nature of purusa and of the prakrti 
and the gunaSy he is never born again; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase sdmkhyena yogena refers to the wisdom 
recommended in the preceding verse; for this verse summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and says that there are some 
who perceive the self in the self through the self, by meditation, 
others by sdmkhya-yoga and others by karma-yoga. In another 
passage it is said that the Sdmkhyas follow the path of knowledge 
{jndna-yoga)y while the Yogins follow the path of duties {Gitdy 
III. 3). If the ^Nordyoga means “association,” as it does in-various 
contexts, then sdmkhya and sdmkhya-yoga would mean more or 
less the same thing; for sdmkhya-yoga would only mean asso- 
ciation with sdrnkhyay and the phrase sdmkhyena yogena might 
mean either association with sdmkhya or the union of sdtnkhya. 
It has already been said that, following the indications of the Gltd^ 
II. 39, sdtnkhya should mean the realization of the true nature of 
the self as immortal, all-pervasive, unchangeable and infinite. It 
has also been pointed out that it is such a true realization of the 
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self, with its corresponding moral elevation, that leads to the true 
communion of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of sdmkhya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
sdmkhya from the path of yoga as a path of performance of duties, 
and at the same time identifies the path of sdmkhya with the path 
of yoga as communion with God. Thus we find that the Gita^ 
V. 4, 5, says that “fools only think Samkhya and Yoga to be dif- 
ferent, not so wise men,’’ since, accepting either of them, one attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reached by the followers of 
Samkhya is also reached by the Yogins ; he who perceives Sdmkhya 
and Yoga to be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages sdmkhya and yoga seem from the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sannydsa and karma-yoga. Sdmkhya here 
can only in a secondary way mean the renunciation of the fruits 
of one’s actions [karma-sannydsa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self, and knows that the self is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of his actions 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word yoga^ so here also 
the word sdmkhya^ which primarily means “true knowledge,” is 
also used to mean “renunciation”; and since karma-yoga means 
the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, sdmkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same thing and are therefore 
identified here ; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one’s duties has 
almost always communion with God as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of sdrnkhya and yoga we find the Gitd (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it is hard to renounce karma ; and the person 
who takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman. The 
person who thus through karma-yoga comes into union (with 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and self-controlled, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by his deeds. 

One thing that emerges from the above discussion is that there 
is no proof that the word sdmkhya in the Gitd means the discern- 
ment of the difference of prakrti and the gunas from purusa^ as 
Sankara in one place suggests [Gitd, xiii. 25), or that it refers 
to the cosmology and ontology of prakrti^ the gunas and their 
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evolutes of the traditional Kapila-Samkhya. The philosophy of 
the gunas and the doctrine of purusa were, no doubt, known to the 
Gita; but nowhere is this philosophy called sarnkhya. Samkhya in 
the Gita means true knowledge {tattva-jnana) or self-knowledge 
(atma-bodha), Sankara, commenting on the Gita^ xviii. 13, 
interprets samkhya to mean veddnta, though in verse Xlii. 
25 he interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gunas and the purusa ^ which would 
decidedly identify the sarnkhya of the Gita with the Kapila- 
Samkhya. 

The Mahd-bhdrata also refers to sarnkhya and yoga in several 
places. But in almost all places sarnkhya means either the 
traditional school of Kapila-Samkhya or some other school of 
Sarnkhya, more or less similar to it: yoga also most often refers 
either to the yoga of Patahjali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying andyo^^i, which 

agree almost word for word with similar passages of the Gitd^. 
But it does not seem that the sarnkhya or the yoga referred to 
in the Mahd-bhdrata has anything to do with the idea of Sarnkhya 
OT yoga in the Gita. As has already been pointed out, ihtyoga in 
the Gita means the dedication to God and renunciation of the 
fruits of one’s karma and being in communion with Him as the 
supreme Lord pervading the universe. The chapter of the Mahd- 
bhdrata just referred to speaks of turning back the senses into the 
manas and of turning the monos into aharnkdra and aharnkdra into 
buddhi and buddhi into prakrti, thus finishing with prakrti and 
its evolutes and meditating upon pure purusa. It is clear that this 
system of yoga is definitely associated with the Kapila school of 
Samkhya. In the Mahd-bhdratOy xii. 306, the predominant feature 
of yoga is said to be dhyana, and the latter is said to consist of 
concentration of mind (ekdgratd ca manasah) and breath-control 
{prdMydma). It is said that the yogin should stop the functions 
of his senses by his mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
reason {buddhi)^ and in this stage he is said to be linked up {yukta) 
and is like a motionless flame in a still place^. This passage 
naturally reminds one of the description of dhydna-yoga in the 
GitdyWi. 11-13, 16-19 and 25,26; but the fundamental idea of 

^ yad eva yogdk pasyanti tat sdffikkyair api djiyatt ehatfi idrfikhyaii ca yogaiH 
cayah paiyati sa tattva-vit. Mahd-bhdrata, vii. 316. 4. Compare the Gttd, v. 5. 

” Cf. the Gitd, VI. 19, yathd dlpo mvdta-sthah, etc. 
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as the dedication of the fruits of actions to God and communion 
with Him, is absent here. 

It is needless to point out here that the yoga of the Gltd is in 
no way connected with the yoga of Buddhism. In Buddhism the 
sage first practises iila, or sense-control and mind-control, and thus 
prepares himself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind {samadhanay upadharana, patitthd). This samadhi means the 
concentration of the mind on right endeavours and of its states 
upon one particular object (ekdrammana), so that they may com- 
pletely cease to shift and change {sammd ca avikkhippamdnd). The 
sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires for food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
habituates himself to emphasizing the disgusting associations of food 
and drink, he ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them as an unavoidable evil, only awaiting the day when the 
final dissolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all his members are made up 
of the four elements, earth, water, fire and wind, like the carcass of 
a cow at the butcher’s shop. Thirdly, he has to habituate his mind 
to thinking again and again (anussati) about the virtues or greatness 
of the Buddha, the Sangha, the gods and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects of sila and the making of gifts {cdgdniissatt)^ 
about the nature of death {marandnmsati) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena 
{upasamdniissati). He has also to pass through various purificatory 
processes. He has to go to the cremation grounds and notice 
the diverse horrifying changes of human carcasses and think 
how nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are; from 
this he will turn his mind to living human bodies and con- 
vince himself that they, being in essence the same as dead car- 
casses, are as loathsome as the latter. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as well as of their 
processes, and this will help him to enter into the first or 

meditation, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concentration the sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind 
on the inhaling {passdsa) and the exhaling (assdsa) of his breath, 
so that, instead of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner, 
he may be aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; he 
ought to mark this definitely by counting numbers, so that by 
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fixing his mind on the numbers counted he may realize the 
whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its 
course. Next to this we come to brahma-vihdra^ the fourfold medi- 
tation of metta (universal friendship), koruna (universal pity), 
mudita (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
upekkha (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself, one’s 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would himself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
also have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends, his enemies and all those with whom he 
is not connected might all live and become happy. He should fix 
himself to such an extent in this meditation that he should not 
find any difference between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of others. Coming to jhanas^ we find that the objects 
of concentration may be earth, water, fire, wind, colours, etc. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre- 
hension of the name and form of the object; at the next stage the 
relational movement ceases, and the mind penetrates into the object 
without any quivering. In the next two stages there is a buoyant 
exaltation and a steady inward bliss, and, as a result of the one- 
pointedness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
meditation, there is the final release of the mind {ceto-vimutti ) — 
the Nibbdha. 

It is easy to see that, though Patanjali’s yoga is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist yoga^ the yoga of the Gita is 
unacquainted therewith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhist 
yoga is seen to affect not only the outlook of Patanjali’s yogUy 
but also most of the later Hindu modes of thought, in the form 
of the advisability of reflecting on the repulsive sides oT things 
(pratipaksa-bhavand) which are seemingly attractive^. The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc. were also taken over by Patanjali 
and later on passed into Hindu works. The methods of concen- 
tration on various ordinary objects also seem to be quite unlike 
what we find in the Gitd. TTie Gita is devoid of any tinge of 
pessimism such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It does not 
anywhere recommend the habit of brooding over the repulsive 
^ See Nydya-mai^atl, Vmrdgya-iataka, Sdnii^iataka, 
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aspects of all things, so as to fill our minds with a feeling of disgust 
for all worldly things. It does not rise to the ideal of regarding 
all beings as friends or to that of universal compassion. Its 
sole aim is to teach the way of reaching the state of equanimity, 
in which the saint has no preferences, likes and dislikes — where 
the difference between the sinner and the virtuous, the self and 
the not-self has vanished. The idea of yoga as self-surrendering 
union with God and self-surrendering performance of one's duties 
is the special feature which is absent in Buddhism. This self- 
surrender in God, however, occurs in Patanjali’s yoga, but it is 
hardly in keeping with the technical meaning of the word yoga, as 
the suspension of all mental states. The idea appears only once in. 
Patanjali's sUttas, and the entire method of yoga practices, as de- 
scribed in the later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that in Patanjali's sutras the idea was 
borrowed from the Gita, where this self-surrender to God and 
union with Him is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gita is not tired of repeating again and again. 

We have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the Gita 
to any of the different sources where the subject of yoga is dealt 
with, such as the Yoga Upanisads, Patanjali's Yoga-sUtras, Buddhist 
Yoga, or the Mahd-bhdrata, It is only in the Panca-rdtra works 
that the Gitd meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 
Thus Ahirbudhnya-samhitd describes yoga as the worship of the 
heart {hrdaydrddhana), the offering of an oblation {havth) of oneself 
to God or self-surrender to God (bhagavate dtma-samarpanam), 
and yoga is defined as the linking up {samyoga) of the lower self 
(jivdtman) with the higher self (paramdtmany. It seems, therefore, 
safe to suggest that the idea of yoga in the Gitd has the same 
traditional source as in the Panca-rdtra works. 

Sarpkhya Philosophy in the Gita. 

It has been said before that there is no proof that the word 
sdmkhya in the Gitd means the traditional Samkhya philosophy; 
yet the old philosophy of prakrti and purusa forms the basis of 
the philosophy of the Gitd, This philosophy may be summarized 
as follows : 

^ The Afdrbudhnya-satfihitd, of course, introduces many observations about 
the nerves (nd^) and the vdyus, which probably became associated with the 
Panca^rdtra tradition in later times. 
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Prakrti is called mahad brahma (the great Brahma or the great 
multiplier as procreatress) in the Gita, xiv. 3^. It is said there 
that this prakrti is described as being like the female part, which 
God cha^'ges with His energy for the creation of the universe. 
Wherever any living beings may be born, the great Brahman or 
prakrti is to be considered as the female part and God as the 
father and fertilizer. Three types of qualities are supposed to be 
produced from prakrti (gundh prakrti-sambhavdhy^ . These are 
sattva, rajas and tamos, which bind the immortal self in its 
corporeal body. Of these, sattva, on account of its purity, is 
illuminating and untroubling (andmayam, which Sridhara explains 
as nirupadravam or sdntam), and consequently, on account of these 
two qualities, binds the self with the attachment for knowledge 
(jfidna-sangena) and the attachment for pleasure (sukha-sangena). 
It is said that there are no living beings on earth, or gods in the 
heavens, who are not pervaded by the three gunas produced from 
the prakrti^. Since the gunas are produced from prakrti through 
the fertilization of God’s energy in prakrti, they may be said to 
be produced by God, though God always transcends them. The 
quality of sattva, as has been said above, associates the self with 
the attachments for pleasure and know ledge. The quality of rajas 
moves to action and arises from desire and attachment {trsnd- 
sanga-samudbhavam), through which it binds the self with ego- 
istic attachments for action. The quality of tamas overcomes the 
illumination of knowledge and leads to many errors. Tamas, being 
a product of ignorance, blinds all living beings and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. These three qualities 
predominate differently at different times. Thus, sometimes the 
quality of sattva predominates over rajas and tamas, and such a 
time is characterized by the rise of knowledge in the mind through 
all the different sense-gates; when rajas dominates sattva and 
tamas, the mind is characterized by greed, efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires ; when tamas predominates over sattva and rajas, there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors, delusions and false beliefs. 

The different categories are avyakta, or the undifferentiated 

' mama yonir mahad brahma tasrmn garbharjt dadhdmy aham, f iv, 3. I have 
interpreted mahad brahma as prakrti, following ^rldhara and other commen- 
tators. Sankara surreptitiously introduces the word mdyd between mama and 
yoni and changes the whole meaning. 

* Gita, XIV. 5. 


* Ibid. xvni. 40. 
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prakrtijbuddhi {intellect) yuhamkar a (egohoocl), (mind-organ) 

and the ten senses, cognitive and conative. Manas is higher and 
subtler than the senses, and buddhi is higher than the manas^ and 
there is that (probably self) which transcends buddhi, Manas is 
regarded as the superintendent of the different senses ; it dominates 
them and through them enjoys the sense-objects. The relation 
between the buddhi and ahatnkdra is nowhere definitely stated. 
In addition to these, there is the category of the five elements 
{mahdbhuta)^ , It is difficult to say whether these categories were 
regarded in the Gita as being the products of prakrti or as sepa- 
rately existing categories. It is curious that they are nowhere 
mentioned in the Gita as being products of prakrti, which they are 
in Samkhya, but on the other hand, the five elements, manas, 
ahamkdra and buddhi are regarded as being the eightfold nature 
• {prakrti) of God*. It is also said that God has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the eightfold nature just referred 
to represents the lower nature of God, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the collective universe of life and spirit^. The gunas 
are noticed in relation to prakrti in ill. 5, 27, 29, xiii. 21, xiv. 5, 
XVIII. 40, and in all these places the gunas are described as 
being produced from prakrti, though the categories are never said 
to be produced from prakrti. In the Gita, ix. 10, however, it 
is said that prakrti produces all that is moving and all that is 
static through the superintendence of God. The word prakrti is 
used in at least two different senses, as a primary and ultimate 
category and as a nature of God’s being. It is quite possible that 
the primary meaning of prakrti in the Gita is God’s nature ; the 
other meaning of prakrti, as an ultimate principle from which the 
gunas are produced, is simply the hypostatization of God’s nature. 
The whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition, 
consciousness, the eleven senses, the mind-organ, the five elements, 
egohood, intellect {buddhi), the undifferentiated {avyakta, meaning 
prakrti existing, probably, as the sub-conscious mind) power of 
holding the senses and the power of holding together the diverse 
mental functions {satnghdta) with their modifications and changes, 
is called kfetra. In another place the body alone is called ksetra^. 
It seems, therefore, that the word ksetra signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body, but also the entire mental plane, involving 


^ Gita, HI. 42, XIII. 6 and 7, xv. 9- 
• Ibid, VII, 5. 


“ Ibid. VII. 4. 

« Ibid. XIII. 2. 
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the diverse mental functions, powers, capabilities, and also the 
undifferentiated sub-conscious element. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that ksetra is a term which is specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the living 
principle of the self, which is called ksetra-jna, or the knower of 
the ksetra^ or ksetrin^ the possessor of the ksetra or the body-mind 
complex. It is said that, just as the sun illuminates this whole 
world, so does the ksetrin illuminate the whole ksetra}. 

It will be remembered that it is said in the Gita that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements, 
ahamkara^ buddhi, etc., and the other the collective whole of life 
and spirit (jiva-bhuta). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God’s power in prakrti, the gunas, or the charac- 
teristic qualities, which pervade all that is living, come into being. 
The gunaSy therefore, as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac- 
teristic qualities, pervade the entire psychosis-complex of ahani- 
kdray buddhiy the senses, consciousness, etc., which represents the 
mental side of the ksetra. Ksetra-jnay or the ksetrin y is in all prob- 
ability the same as purusay an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
(space), which, though it is omnipresent, remains untouched 
by any of the qualities of the body, in which it manifests itself. 
It is difficult to say what, according to the Gitdy prakrti is in itself, 
before the fertilization of God’s energy. It does not seem that 
prakrti can be regarded as being identical with God. It appears 
more to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him. There is, however, no passage in 
the Gita by which the lower of God, consisting of the cate- 

gories, etc., can be identified with prakrti; {or prakrti is always 
associated with the gunas and their production. Again, it is 
nowhere said in the Gita that the categories ahamkdray senses, 
etc., are in any way the products of the gums; the word guna 
seems to imply only the enjoyable, emotional and moral or immoral 
qualities. It is these guims which move us to all kinds of action, 
produce attachments and desires, make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices. Prakrti is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowable, enjoyable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience, referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the gunasy are produced. The 
categories of the psychosis and the five elements, which form the 

* Olid, xni. 34. 
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mental ground, do not, therefore, seem to be products of the gunas 
or the prakrti. They seem to constitute a group by themselves, 
which is referred to as being a lower nature of God, side by side 
with His higher nature as life and spirit. K$etra is a complex of 
both the guna elements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mind. There seem, therefore, to be three different 
principles, the apard prakrti (the lower nature), para prakrti or 
purusa, and prakrti. Prakrti produces the gunas, which constitute 
experience-stuff ; the apard prakrti holds within itself the material 
world of the five elements and their modifications as our bodies, 
the senses and the mind-categories. It seems very probable, there- 
fore, that a later development of Samkhya combined these two 
prakrtis as one, and held that the gunas produced not only the 
stuff of our experience, but also all the mind-categories, the senses, 
etc., and the five gross elements and their modifications. The gunas ^ 
therefore, are not the products of prakrti, but they themselves con- 
stitute prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. In the Gita prakrti 
can only produce the gunas through the fertilizing energy of God; 
they do not constitute the prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. 
It is hard to realize the connection between the apard prakrti and 
the prakrti^nd ihtgunas. The connection, however, can be imagined 
to take place through the medium of God, who is the fertilizer and 
upholder of them both. There seems to be but one purusa, as the 
all-pervading fundamental life-principle which animates all bodies 
and enjoys and suffers by its association with its experiences, 
remaining at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
effects of the gunas. This naturally presumes that there is also 
a higher and a lower purusa, of which the former is always un- 
attached to and unaffected by the gunas, whereas the lower purusa, 
which is different in different bodies, is always associated with 
the prakrti and its gunas and is continually affected by their 
operations. Thus it is said that the purusa, being in prakrti, enjoys 
the gunas of prakrti and this is the cause of its rebirth in good or 
bad bodies^. There is also in this body the higher purusa {purusah 
par ah), which is also called paramdtman, being the passive per- 
ceiver, thinker, upholder, enjoyer and the great lord^. The word 
purusa is used in the Gitd in four distinct senses, firstly, in the 

‘ Gita, XIII. 21. 

* upadraf^Onumantd ca bhartd bhoktd makeivarah 

paramdtmeti cdpy ukto dehe ’min purusah parah. Ibid. xiii. ^3. 

30 
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sense of puru^ottama^ or God^ ; secondly, in the sense of a person^ ; 
and the Gita distinctly speaks of the two other purufos as k^ara 
(changeable) and aksara (unchangeable). The ksara is all living 
beings, whereas the aksara is changeless. It is this higher self 
{uttamah purusah), different from the other purusa and called also 
paramatmariy that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God^. God, however, transcends both the ksara 
purusa and the aksara purusa and is therefore called puru^ottama^. 
Both prakrti and the paramdtman purusa are beginningless. The 
paramdtman purusa, being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
gunaSy is neither the agent of anything nor affected by the gunas, 
though it resides in the body. Prakrti is regarded as the ground 
through which all causes, effects, and their agents are determined. It 
is the fundamental principle of all dynamic operations, motivations 
and actions, whereas purusa is regarded as the principle which 
makes all experiences of joys and sorrows possible^. The param- 
dtman purusa, therefore, though all-pervasive, yet exists in each 
individual, being untouched by its experiences of joy, sorrow and 
attachment, as its higher self. It is only the lower self that goes 
through the experiences and is always under the influence of the 
gunas. Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the gunaSy above attachments and desires, above pleasures and 
pains, mean the subordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every attempt in this direction implies a 
temporary communion (yoga) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gita recognizes a conflict between the 
higher and the lower selves and advises us to raise the lower self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher purusa on the one side, and the 
gu^ on the other ; yet the higher purusa does not itself make the 
pulls. The energy of the downward pull is derived from the gui^ 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
stands as the unperturbed ideal of equanimity , steadiness , unchange- 
ableness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of this 
superior self is sometimes intuited by self-meditation, sometimes 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes by our moral 

^ sandtanas tvarft purufo mato me, GUd, xi. i8. 

tvnm ddi~devah purufah purdnah. Ibid. xi. 38. 

For purufottama see ibtd. viii. i, x. 15, xi. 3, xv. 18 and xv. 19. 

‘ Ibid. II. 15, II. 21, II. 60, 111. 4, etc. * Ibid. xv. 16 and 17* 

* Ibid. XV. 15 and 18. * Ibid* xiii. 20. 
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efforts to perform our duties without attachment and without 
desires^. Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion {yoga) with the 
higher self or with God. A true philosophic knowledge, by which 
all actions are known to be due to the operations of the prakrti 
and its gunas and which realizes the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philosophic analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prakrti^ and any 
devotional realization of the nature of God and dedication of all 
action to Him, and the experience of the supreme bliss of living 
in communion with Him, mean a communion with the higher self 
or God, and are therefore 

It is easy to notice here the beginnings of a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might well be developed into 
•the traditional school of Samkhya philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that the two prakrtis naturally suggested the idea of 
unifying them into the one prakrti of the Samkhya. The higher 
and the lower purusasy where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the former remains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of joy and sorrow on the part of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upanisadic simile of the two birds in the 
same tree, of whom the one eats tasteful fruits while the 
other remains contented without them^. The Gita does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exact relation between 
the higher purusa and the lower purusa. It does not definitely 
state whether the lower purusa is one or many, or describe its 
exact ontological states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
purusas into one self-consistent and intelligible concept might 
naturally end in the theory of infinite, pure, all-pervasive purusas 
and make the lower purusa the product of a false and illusory 
mutual reflection of prakrti and purusa. The Gita uses the word 
mdya in three passages (vii. 14 and 15, xviii. 61); but it seems 
to be used there in the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that of illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the world or any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
be merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 

dhyanenatmani pasyanti hecid atmdnam atmand 

anye sdmkhyena yogcna karma-yogena cdpare. CUtd, xin. 25. 

* Mundaka, iii. i. i and Svetdivatara, 4. 6. 
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contemplated in the Gita. It is not, therefore, conceivable that the 
lower, or the ksara,purusa might be mere illusory creation, accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. But it is difficult to say how this ksetra-jna 
purusa can have a separate existence from the para puru^a (which 
is absolutely free from the gunas)^ as enjoying the gunas of prakrtiy 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func- 
tioning of the latter. Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the lower purusa as being only the para purusa 
as imaged or reflected in the gunas. The para purusa y existing by 
itself, free from the influence of the gunas y is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and its lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in the gunas and play the part of the 
phenomenal self, thejiva or the low tr purusa y enjoying the gunas 
of prakrti and having the superior as its ultimate ground. • 
It cannot be denied that the Gita theory of purusa is much looser 
than the later Sarnkhya theory ; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of the lower 
purusa with the higher and thereby charges the former with the 
spirit of a higher ideal. 

The qualities of sattvay rajas and tamas were regarded as the 
universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tendencies, and all 
actions were held to be prompted by specific kinds of sattvay rajas 
or tamas. Mental tendencies were also designated accordingly as 
sattvikay rajasa or tdmasa. Thus religious inclinations {haddha) are 
also described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 
sdttvika nature worship the gods, those who are of rajasa nature 
worship the yaksas and the raksas and those who are of tdmasa 
nature worship ghosts and demons. Those who, prompted by 
vanity, desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penances 
unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 
body and spirit, are really demoniac in their temperament. Again, 
sdttvika sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 
the scriptural injunctions and from a pure sense of duty, without 
any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavenly 
good. Again, rdjasa sacrifices are those which are performed for 
Ae realization of some benefits or good results or for the satis- 
faction of some vanity or pride. Tdmasa sacrifices are those which 
are performed without proper faith, with improper ceremonials, 
transgressing Vedic injunctions. Again, tapas also is described as 
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being threefold, as of body {idrlra)^ of speech {vdhtnaya) and of 
mind (rndnasa). Adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise 
men, sincerity and purity, sex-continence and non-injury are 
known as physical or bodily iapas. To speak in a manner that 
would be truthful, attractive, and conducive to good and would not 
be harmful in any way, and to study in the regular and proper 
way are regarded as the tapas of speech {van-may a tapas). Mental 
(mdnasa) tapas consists of sincerity of mind, friendliness of spirit, 
thoughtfulness and mental control, self-control and purity of mind. 
The above threefold tapas performed without any attachment for a 
reward is called sdttvika tapas. But tapas performed out of vanity, 
or for the sake of higher position, respectability in society, or 
appreciation from people, is called rdjasa — such a tapas can lead 
only to unsteady and transient results. Again, the tapas which 
* is performed for the destruction of others by ignorant self-mortifi- 
cation is called tdmasa tapas. Gifts, again, are called sdttvika 'wYitn 
they are made to proper persons (holy Brahmins) on auspicious 
occasions, and in holy places, merely out of sense of duty. Gifts 
are called rdjasa when they are made as a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaining future rewards, or made unwillingly. 
Again, gifts are called tdmasa when they are made slightingly, to 
improper persons, in unholy places, and in ordinary places. Those 
who desire liberation perform sacrifices and tapas and make gifts 
without aiming at the attainment of any mundane or heavenly 
benefits. Knowledge also is regarded as sdttvika^ rdjasa and tdmasa, 
Sdttvika wisdom consists in looking for unity and diversity and in 
realizing one unchangeable reality in the apparent diversity of 
living beings. Rdjasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre- 
hension of things or living beings as diverse in kind, character 
and number. Tdmasa knowledge consists in narrow and untrue 
beliefs which are satisfied to consider a little thing as the whole and 
entire truth through sheer dogmatism, and unreasonable delusion 
or attachment. An action is called sdttvika when it is performed 
without any desire for a reward, without attachment and without 
aversion. It is called rdjasa when it is performed with elaborate 
endeavours and efforts, out of pride and vanity, for the satis- 
faction of one’s desires. It is called tdmasa when it is undertaken 
out of ignorance and without proper judgment of one s own 
capacities, and when it leads to waste of energy, harm and injury. 
An agent (kartr) is called sdttvika when he is free from attachment 
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and vanity and absolutely unruffled in success and failure, per- 
severing and energetic. Again, an agent is called rdjasa if he acts 
out of motives of self-interest, is impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures others. An agent is called 
tdmasa if he is careless, haughty, thoughtless, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Understanding {buddhi) is 
said to be sdttvika when it grasps how a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtue, how to refrain from vice, what ought and what 
ought not to be done, of what one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearless, what is bondage, and what is liberation. Rdjasa under- 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. Tdmasa understanding 
is that which takes vice as virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wrongly. That mental hold {dhrti) is called sdttvika which 
by unfailing communion holds together the sense-functions and bio- ' 
motor and mind activities. That happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, but which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is the direct result of gaiety of mind, is called sdttvika 
sukha. The happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which in 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar, but in the end is as painful 
as poison, is rdjasa. That happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the beginning and in the 
end, is called tdmasa. So also the food which increases life, facili- 
tates mind-function, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong, and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the sdttvika people. That food is liked by rdjasa people which is 
hot, sour, salt, dry and causes pain and brings on diseases. The food 
which is impure, tasteless, old and rotten is liked by tdmasa people. 
All this goes to show that the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamos ^ are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of, the moral 
and immoral, pleasurable and painful planes or characteristics 
of our experience. Sattva represents the moral and supermoral 
planes, rajas the ordinary mixed and normal plane, and tamos the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience. 

Avyakta and Brahman. 

The word avyakta is primarily used in the Gitd in the sense 
of “the unmanifested.” Etymologically the word consists of two 
parts, the negative particle a meaning “negation,” and vyakta 
meaning “manifested,” “differentiated” or “revealed.” In this 
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sense the word is used as an adjective. There is another use 
of the word in the neuter gender {avyaktam), in the sense of 
a category. As an illustration of the first sense, one may refer 
to the Gita, ii. 25 or viii. 21. Thus in ii. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested; unthinkable and unchangeable. In the 
Upanisads, however, it is very unusual to characterize the self as 
avyakta or unmanifested; for the self there is pure conscious- 
ness and self-manifested. In all later Vedantic works the self is 
described as anubhUti-svabhdva, or as being always immediately 
intuited. But in the Gita the most prominent characteristic of the 
self is that it is changeless and deathless ; next to this, it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that the Gita 
describes the self as pure consciousness. Not only does it charac- 
terize the self as avyakta or unmanifested, but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. The word 
cetandy which probably means consciousness, is described in the 
Gita as being a part of the changeable ksetra, and not the ksetra- 
jna^. It may naturally be asked how, if the self was not a conscious 
principle, could it be described as ksetra-jna (that which knows 
the ksetra) ? But it may well be replied that the self here is called 
ksetra-jna only in relation to its ksetra, and the implication would 
be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of consciousness, but by virtue of the 
principle of consciousness reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the ksetra. The ksetra contains within it the conscious 
principle known as cetand, and it is by virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ksetra-jna or the knower. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the term ksetra 
is never found in the Upanisads in the technical sense in which 
it is used in the Gltd. The term ksetra-jna, however, appears in 
Svetdivatara, vi. 16 and Maitrdyana, ii. 5 in the sense of purusa, 
as in the Giid. The term kfetra, however, as used in the Gitd, has 
more or less the same sense that it has in Caraka’s account of 
Samkhya in the Caraka-sarnhitd, ill. i . 61-63 . In Caraka, however, 
avyakta is excluded from the complex constituent ksetra, though 
in the Gitd it is included within the constituents of ksetra. Caraka 
again considers avyakta (by which term he means both the Samkhya 
prakrti and the purusa) as ksetra-jna, whereas the Gitd takes only 
the purusa as ksetra-jna. The purusa of the Gitd is further 

* Gitd, XIII. 7. 
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characterized as the life-principle {jiva-bhuta, vii. 5 and xv. 7) by 
which the whole world is upheld. The Gita does not, however, de- 
scribe in what particular way the life-principle upholds the world. In 
Caraka’s account also the dtman is referred to as the life-principle, 
and it is held there that it is the principle which holds together the 
buddhi, the senses, the mind and the objects — it is also the prin- 
ciple for which good, bad, pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
in fact the whole world-process happens. In the Caraka-samhitd 
purusa is regarded as cetana-dhatUy or the upholder of conscious- 
ness ; yet it is not regarded as conscious by itself. Consciousness 
only comes to it as a result of the joint operation of manas^ the 
senses, the objects, etc. In the Gita purusa is not regarded as the 
cetana-dhatu, but cetand or consciousness is regarded as being a 
constituent of the ksetra over which the purusa presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to purusa as ksetra-jna, only in association 
with its ksetra. It may well be supposed ih?! purusa as ksetra-jna 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the ksetra, and 
it is probable that the purusa’ s position as a cognizer or knower de- 
pends upon this intimate association between itself and the ksetra. 

Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera- 
tions of the nature of the purusa as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of the nature of purusa as an agent {kartr). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions is 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adhisthdna, kartr ^ 
kdrana, cesfd and daiva^ and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Sarnkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
l^ahkara as being a Vedantic view. Bui ’)oth Sarnkhya and the 
Vedanta theories are explicitly of the sat-kdrya~vdda type. Accord- 
ing to the sat-kdrya-vada of the traditional Sarnkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting in the actualization of what was already 
potentially present. On the Vedantic sat-kdrya-vdda view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is true. 
Neither of these doctrines would seem to approve of a theory of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the joint operation of a number of factors. That which is not cannot 
be produced by the joint operation of a collocation of causes. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Gita explicitly formulates 
the basic principle of sat-kdrya-vdda, that what exists cannot be 
destroyed and that what does not exist cannot cdme into being. 
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This principle was applied for proving the deathless character of 
the self. It is bound to strike anyone as very surprising that the 
Gita should accept the saUkarya-vada doctrine in establishing the 
immortality of the self and should assume the a-saUkarya-vada 
doctrine regarding the production of action. It is curious, however, 
to note that a similar view regarding the production of action is 
to be found in Caraka^s account of Sarnkhya, where it is said that 
all actions are produced as a result of a collocation of causes — 
that actions are the results of the collocation of other entities with 
the agent {kartry. 

The word avyakta is also used in the sense of “ unknowability ’’ 
or “disappearance” in the Gitay ii. 28, where it is said that the 
beginnings of all beings are invisible and unknown; it is only in 
the middle that they are known, and in death also they dis- 
appear and become unknown. But the word avyakta in the neuter 
gender means a category which is a part of God Himself and from 
which all the manifested manifold world has come into being. 
This avyakta is also referred to as a prakrti or nature of God, 
which, under His superintendence, produces the moving and the 
unmoved — the entire universe^. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as being avyakta (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), as an existence superior to the 
avyakta y which is described as a part of His nature, and as a category 
from which all things have come into being^. This avyakta which 
is identical with God is also called aksaray or the immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all beings who attain their 
highest and most perfect realization. Thus there is a superior 
avyaktay which represents the highest essence of God, and an 
inferior avyakta, from which the world is produced. Side by side 
with these two avyaktas there is also the prakrtiy which is some- 
times described as a coexistent principle and as the mdyd or the 
blinding power of God, from which the gunas are produced. 

The word “ Brahman ** is used in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in one sense it means prakrtiy from which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an essential nature of 
God. In another sense it means the Vedas. Thus in the Gitdy 

^ Caraha-safiihitay iv. i. 54. 

* Glt&y IX. 10, mayddhyak^ena prakjrtih sUyate sacardcaram. 

* Ibid, VIII, 20 and viii. 21 ; also ix. 4, where it is said, ‘*^1 the world is 
pervaded over by me in my form as avyakta ; all things and all living beings arc 
in me, but I am not exhausted in them." 
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III. 15, it is said that the sacrificial duties are derived from Brahman 
(Vedas). Brahman is derived from the eternal; therefore the omni- 
present Brahman is always established in the sacrifices^. The idea 
here is that, since the Vedas have sprung from the eternal Brahman, 
its eternal and omnipresent character is transmitted to the sacrifices 
also. The word “ omnipresent ” is probably used in 

reference to the sacrifices on account of the diverse and manifold 
ways in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Gitdy iv. 32, also the word “Brahman” in 
Brahmano mukhe is used to denote the Vedas. But in IV. 24 and 25, 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made with the Brahman 
as the object and that^he sacrificial materials, sacrificial fire, etc. 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman, the word “Brahman” is 
in all probability used in the sense of God^. In v. 6, 10, 19 also 
the word “Brahman” is used in the sense of God or Isvara; and 
in most of the other cases the word is used in the sense of God. 
But according to the Gita the personal God as Isvara is the 
supreme principle, and Brahman, in the sense of a qualityless, un- 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upanisads, is a 
principle which, though great in itself and representing the ulti- 
mate essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the personal God 
or Isvara. Thus, though in viii. 3 and x. 12 Brahman is referred to 
as the differenceless ultimate principle, yet in xiv. 27 it is said 
that God is the support of even this ultimate principle. Brahman. 
In many places we also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
(hrahma-hhUta, v. 24, vi. 27, xviii. 54, or brahma-bhuya, xiv. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
{Brahma-nirvana, ii. 72, V. 24, 25, 26). The word brahma-bhUta 
does not in the Gita mean the differenceless merging into one- 
ness, as in the Vedanta of Sankara. It is wrong to think that 
the term “Brahman” is always used in the same sense in which 
Sankara used it. The word “Brahman” is used in the sense of 
an ultimate differenceless principle in the Upanisads, and the 
Upanisads were apprized by all systems of Hindu thought as 
the repository of all sacred knowledge. Most systems regarded 
the attainment of a changeless eternal state as the final goal of 
realization. As an illustration, I may refer to the account of 

* did, HI. 15. 

’ Srfdhara, in interpreting this verse (iv. 24), explains it by saying, tad evam 
parameivardyddhana-lakfanatfi, kat,na jndna-hetutvena bandhakatvObhavdd akat* 
maiva. 
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Samkhya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when a man 
gives up all attachment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease. At this 
stage he is reduced to Brahmahood {brahma-bhUta)^ and the self 
is no longer manifested. It is a stage which is beyond all existence 
and which has no connotation, characteristic or mark^. This state 
is almost like a state of annihilation, and yet it is described as 
a state of Brahmahood. The word “Brahman” was appropriated 
from the Upanisads and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realization, the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems. In the Gltd also we find the word “Brahman” 
signifying a high state of self-realization in which, through a com- 
plete detachment from all passions, a man is self-conten ted within 
himself and his mind is in a perfect state of equilibrium. In the 
Gltdy V. 19, Brahman is defined as the faultless state of equilibrium 
(mrdosatn hi samam brahma) ^ and in all the verses of that context 
the sage who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium through 
detachment and passionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman; for Brahman means a state of equanimity. In the Glta^ 
xiii. 13, Brahman is described as the ultimate object of knowledge, 
which is beginningless, and cannot be said to be either existent or 
non-existent {na sat tan nasad ucyate). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feet, eyes, head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He illuminates all sense-qualities ; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of all, beyond the gunas^ He is also the enjoyer of the 
gunas. He is both inside and outside of all living beings, of all 
that is moving and that is unmoved. He is both near and far, but 
unknowable on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beings, the 
devourer and overpowerer of all, He is the light of all light, 
beyond all darkness. He is both knowledge and the object ,of 
knowledge, residing in the heart of all. It is easy to see that the 
whole concept of Brahman, as herein stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads. Towards the end of this chapter it is said 
that he who perceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realizes everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman. But in the next chapter Krena as God says, 

fdturtafi sarva^bhdvd)kyai cihnoffi yasya na vidyate. 

Caraka-santhita,iv. 1. 153. 


1 
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“ I am the upholder of the immortal and imperishable Brahman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal dharma” In the Gita, xiv. 26, it 
is said that “he who worships me unflinchingly through devotion, 
transcends all gunas and becomes Brahman.” It has just been re- 
marked that the Gita recognizes two different kinds of avyaktas. 
It is the lower avyakta nature of God which has manifested itself 
as the universe; but there is a higher which is beyond it 

as the eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very prob- 
able, therefore, that Brahman is identical with this higher avyakta. 
But, though this higher avyakta is regarded as the highest essence 
of God, yet, together with the lower avyakta and the selves, it is 
upheld in the super-personality of God. 

The question whether the Gita is a Samkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a Sarnkhya work which was later on revised, 
changed, or enlarged from a Vedanta point of view, need not be 
elaborately discussed here. For, if the interpretation of the Gita, 
as given herein, be accepted, then it will be evident that the Gita 
is neither a Samkhya work nor a Vedanta work. It has been 
pointed out that the word samkhya, in the Gita, does not mean the 
traditional Sarnkhya philosophy, as found in Isvarakrsna^s Kdrikd, 
But there are, no doubt, here the scattered elements of an older 
philosophy, from which not only the Samkhya of Isvarakrsna 
or the Sasti-tantra (of which Isvarakrsna ’s work was a summary) 
developed, but even its earlier version, as found in Caraka's 
account, could be considered to have developed. There is no doubt 
that the Gita's account of Samkhya differs materially from the 
Sarnkhya of the Sasti-tantra or of Isvarakrsna, from the Sarnkhya 
of Caraka, from the Sarnkhya of Pancasikha in the Mahd~bhdrata 
and from the Sarnkhya of Patanjali and the Vydsa-bhd^a. Ordi- 
narily the Sarnkhya of Patanjali is described as a theistic Samkhya 
{sesvara-sdmkhya) ; but the livara of Patanjali is but loosely attached 
to the system of Sarnkhya thought as expounded in Yoga. The 
Isvara there appears only as a supernormal, perfect being, who 
by his permanent will removes the barriers in the path of the 
evolution of prakrti in accordance with the law of karma. He thus 
merely helps the fulfilment of the teleology of the blind prakrti. 
But in the Gita both ihepurmas and the root of the cosmic nature 
are but parts of God, the super-person (purusottama). The prakrti, 
from which the gunas which have only subjectivistic characteristics 
are derived, is described as the mdyd power of God, or like a 
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consort to Him, who, being fertilized by His energies, produces 
the gunas. The difference of the philosophy of the Gita from the 
various schools of Samkhya is very evident. Instead of the one 
prakrti of Sarnkhya we have here the three prakrtis of God. The 
gunas here are subjectivistic or psychical, and not cosmical. It is 
because the Gita admits 3. prakrti which produces the subjectivistic 
gunas by which the puru§as are bound with ties of attachment to 
their experiences, that such a prakrti could fitly be described as 
gunamayi may a {may a consisting of gunas). The purusas, again, 
though they are many, are on the whole but emanations from 
a specific prakrti (divine nature) of God. The purusas are not 
stated in the Gita to be of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Sarnkhya; but the cognizing element of consciousness 
{cetand) is derived from prakrti of God, which is associated 

with xhtpurusa. It has also been pointed out that the Gita admits 
the doctrine with reference to immortality of the self, 

but not with reference to the fruition of actions or the rise of 
consciousness. The Sarnkhya category of tan-mdtra is missing in 
the Gitd^ and the general teleology of the prakrti of the Sarnkhya 
is replaced by the super-person of God, who by his will gives a 
unity and a purpose to all the different elements that are upheld 
within Him. Both the Samkhya of Kapila and that of Patanjali 
aim at securing, either through knowledge or through Yoga 
practices, the final loneliness of the translucent purusas. The 
Gitd^ however, is anxious to secure the saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbed nature by the practice of detachment of 
the mind from passions and desires. When such a saintly equa- 
nimity and self-con tentedness is achieved, the sage is said to be 
in a state of liberation from the bondage of ^un^i-attachments, or 
to be in a state of Brahmahood in God. The philosophy of the 
Gita thus differs materially from the traditional Samkhya philo- 
sophy on almost every point. On some minor points (e.g. the absence 
of tan-mdtras, the nature of the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Gita philosophy has some similarities with the 
account of the Samkhya given in the Caraka-samhitd, iv. i, as 
already described in the first volume of this work^. 

The question whether the Gita was written under a Vedantic 
influence cannot be answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this Vedantic influence; if by Vedantic influence 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i, 1922, pp. 213-222. 
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one means the influence of the Upanisads, then the Gita must 
plainly be admitted to have borrowed very freely from the 
Upanisads, which from the earliest times had been revered for 
their wisdom. If, however, by Vedantic influence one means the 
philosophy of Vedanta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the Gita philosophy is largely different 
therefrom. It has already been pointed out that, though Brahman 
is often described in Upanisadic language as the highest essence 
of God, it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God. The 
Gita, moreover, does not assert an)rwhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word 
mayd is, no doubt, used in the Gita in three passages; but its 
meaning is not what Sankara ascribes to it in his famous inter- 
pretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in the Gita, vii. 14, mdyd is 
described as being of the nature of gunas, and it is said that he 
who clings to God escapes the grip of the mdyd or of the gunas. 
In the Gitd, vii. 15, the word mdyd is also probably used in the 
same sense, since it is said that it is ignorant and sinful men who, 
through demoniac ideas, lose their right wisdom under the in- 
fluence of mdyd and do not cling to God. In all probability, 
here also mdyd means the influence of rajas and tamos \ for it 
has been repeatedly said in the Gitd that demoniac tendencies 
are generated under the preponderating influence of rajas and 
tamos. In the Gitd, xviii. 61, it is said that God resides in the 
heart of all living beings and moves them by mdyd, like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychical ten- 
dencies and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to action are produced under the influence of the gunas, and that 
God is the ultimate generator of the gunas from the prakrti. The 
mdyd, therefore, may well be taken here to mean gunas, as in the 
Gitd, VII. 14. Sridhara takes it to mean the power of God. The 
gunas are, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God. But 
Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception {chadmand) is quite 
inappropriate. Thus it is evident that the Gitd does not know the 
view that the world may be regarded as a manifestation of mdyd 
or illusion. It has also been pointed out that the word “ Brahman ” 
is used in the Gitd in the sense of the Vedas, of faultless 
equanimity, of supreme essence and of prakrti, which shows that 
it had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
Sankara. The word had in the Gitd all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In the Gita the word avidya, so famous in Sankara’s 
philosophy of the Vedanta, is nowhere used. The word ajndna 
is used several times (v. 15, 16; x. ii; xiii. ii; xiv. 8, 16, 17; 
XVI. 4) ; but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages. 
It has the sense of “ignorance” or “misconception,” which is 
produced by tamos {ajndnam tamasah phalam, xiv. 16) and which 
in its turn produces tamas {tamas tv ajndna’jam viddhi, xiv. 8). 


Conception of Sacrificial Duties in the Gita. 

The Vedic view of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri- 
fices or substitution-meditations permeated almost all forms of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Vedanta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara. The conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds its 
best expression in the analysis of vidhi in the Mimamsa philosophy. 
yidhi means the injunctions of the Vedas, such as, “ Thou should ’st 
perform such and such sacrifices”; sometimes these are condi- 
tional, such as, “ Those who wish to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices ” ; sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as, “Thou should’st say the three prayers.” The force of this vidhi^ 
or injunction, is differently interpreted in the different schools 
of Mimamsa. Kumarila, the celebrated commentator, in inter- 
preting Jaimini’s definition of dharma^ or virtue, as a desirable 
end (artha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
{codand-laksano Wtho dharmah, Mimarnsd-sutra, i. i), says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc. 
(ydgddih) that should be called our duty. The definition of virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end (on account 
of the pain associated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoined by Vedic commands is called dharma. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dharma^ because these would in 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one’s abstention from 
actions prohibited by Vedic commands is also called dharma^ as 
by this means one can avoid the undesirable effects and sufferings 
of punishments as a result of transgressing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, howxver, are ultimately regarded as artha^ or desired 
ends, because they produce pleasurable experiences. The im- 
perative of Vedic commands is supposed to operate in a twofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verbal command {sdbdi bhdvand), and, secondly, in releasing 
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the will to the actual performance of the act enjoined by the 
command {drthi bhdvand). The propulsion of verbal commands 
is not like any physical propulsion ; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one's comprehension of the fact that the per- 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to beneficial results, 
and it naturally moves one to perform those acts out of self- 
interest^. So of the twofold propulsion {bhdvand) implied in a 
Vedic imperative the propulsion to act, as communicated by the 
verbal command, is called sdbdi bhdvand \ and this is followed by 
the actual efforts of the person for the performance of the act*. 
The prescriptive of the command {vidhi) is comprehended directly 
from the imperative suffix {lin) of the verb, even before the meaning 
of the verb is realized. If this is so, it is contended that the im- 
perative, as it is communicated by the command, is a pure con- 
tentless form of command. This contention is admitted by the • 
Bhatta school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of the contentless pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contentless form of duty is naturally 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete context, 
as denoted by the verb with which the suffix is associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of bhdvand^ though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure contentless form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapacity of a contentless 
form of duty to stand by itself, gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehension of the duty implied 
by the concrete meaning of the associated verb*. So the com- 
munication of the contentless duty and its association with the 
concrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 


^ adrffe tu vifaye heyah-sddhanadkigamah iabdaika-nibandhana iti tad-adhi- 
gamopdyah iabda eva pravartakah; ata eva iabdo 'pi na svarUpa-rndtrena pra- 
vartako vdyv~ddi~tidyatva-prasangdt;...aTthapTatltim upqjanayatah iabdasya pra- 
vartakatvam. Nydya-manjari, p. 342. The Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 

1895- 

' * LiA-ddeh iabdasya na pranti-janaTia-mdtre vydpdrah kintu purufa-pravfttdv 
api; sa cdyam lin-ddi-vydpdrah iabda-bhdvand^ndmadheyo vidhir ity ucyate sa eva 
ca pravartakah. . .yo bhavana-kriyd-kartr-vifayah prayqjaka-vydpdrah purufa~stho 
yatra bhavana-kriydydh kartd svargddiharmatdifi dpadyate so Wtha^bhdvand-iab^ 
dena ucyate. Ibid. p. 343. 

^ Yady apy amiair asaifUprfpdTft vidhih spfiati bhdvandm 

tathdpy aiaktito ndsau tan~mdtre paryavasyati 
anuspheye hi vifaye xndkih putfudm pravartakah 
aifiia-trayena cdpQrndfp ndnuti^phati bhdvandm 
tasmdt prakrdnta^rUpo *pi vidhis tdvat prattkfate 
ydvad yogyatvam dpannd bhdvand* nydnapekfiifl. Ibid, p, 344 * 
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rather the prolongation of one process of communication, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fire, lighting the fire, and the like^. These two hhavcmm^ 
therefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation into definite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc., and vidhi here means simply the prompting or 
the propulsion (vydpdrah prerand-rUpah) ; and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimamsa view objects to this theory of dual bhdvand 
and asserts that the suffix lin involves the notion of an order to 
work (prerana)^ as if the relation of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic vidhi as expressed in the lia 
suffix conveys the command (prai^ya-praisayoh sambandhah). The 
- vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act constitutes the 
driving power. The knowledge of vidhi thus drives us to our 
Vedic duties. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets fo work. This setting 
to work is quite a different operation from the relation of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or niyoga. A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain things or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have them again; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in- 
tention {dkUta), which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 
This akUta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were felt in the mind, no one 
would feel himself goaded to work*. Niyoga^ or a prompting to 
work {prerana)j is the sense of all vidhis^ and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(dkUta)^ that is subjectively felt as roused by the niyoga or the 

^ Yathd hi sthdly^adkihayandt prabkftyd mr&kdnkfaudana~ni^patter ekaiveyaufi 
pdka~kriyd salildvaseka~ta^ 4 ^dvapana^arvT~vighaftandsrdvanddy~aneka~kfaf^~ 

samuddya^svabhdvd tathd prathama~pada~jndndt prabkrti d nirdkdiifa-vdkydrtha~ 
pariccheddd ekaiveyatft idbdl pramitih. Nydya-maHjatl^ p. 345. 

• Ayam apt bhautika^vydpdra^hetur dtmdkuta-viie^o na pramd^dntara-vedyo 
bhavati nacana vedyate tat-satfivedane sati ce^fd yadvantarp drftvd tasydpi tddfk^ 
pTeraTtd*vagamo 'nundyate. Ibid. p. 348. 
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driving power of the vidhi. This view differs from the view of 
Kumarila in this, that it does not suppose that the propulsion 
of the Vedic command takes effect in a twofold bhavana, through 
the whole process of the conception and the materialization of the 
action in accordance with the Vedic commands. The force of the 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
us the inward resolution {ak&ttC^ to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (arthd). 
The force of the vidhi has a field of application only when our 
ordinary inclinations do not naturally lead us to the performance 
of action. Vidhi, therefore, operates merely as a law of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the law alone, and it is 
this psychological factor of inward resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Mandana, in his Vidhi-viveka, discusses the diverse views on 
the significance of vidhi. He interprets vidhi as a specific kind 
of prompting (pravartana). He distinguishes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body. Pravartana here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards Ae 
performance of the action, as well as actual nervous changes which 
are associated with it^. The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings with it a sense of duty or of “ oughtness ” {karta^atd), and 
it is this sense of kartavyatd that impels people to action without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions. The psychological sute associated with such a 
feeling of “oughtness” is said to be of the nature of instincts 
{pratibhd). It is through an instinctive stimulus to work, proceed- 
ing from the sense of “oughtness,” that the action is performed. 

The Nyaya doctrine differs from the above view of vidhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands derives its force from our desire for the attainment 
of the benefits that we might reap if we acted in accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action is the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, and it is only with a view to 
attoining the desired ends that one is prompted to follow the Vedic 


» Bheva-dharma eva kaicit tanOUta-sSdhanSnuguvo tydpira-pa^thabit^ 
yathe etmano buMhy-ddi-janami^pravrUasya 6^^ 

dharmab tadvad atrdpi spamiat tad-^larovd 

nukelatayd vySpdra-^etab pravartand. VscMpati s NyOya-hamkd on Vuim 


viveka, pp. 243, 244* 
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commands and perform the sacrifices. In this view, therefore, the 
prompting, or prerana, has not in it that self-evident call of the 
pure imperative or the rousing of the volitional tendency through 
the influence of the imperative ; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the end. 

Most of the above interpretations of vidhi are of much later 
date than the Gltd. No systematic discussion of the nature of 
vidhi which can be regarded as contemporaneous with or prior to 
the date of the Gita is now available. But even these latter-day 
explanations are useful in understanding the significance of 
the force of the notion of the imperative in the Gita. It is 
clear from the above discussion that the notion of the impera- 
tive of vidhi cannot be called moral in our sense of the term, 
as has been done in a recent work on Hindu Ethics^. For the 
imperative of vidhi is limited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no means coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. According to the Mimamsa schools just described virtue 
{dharma) consists in obedience to Vedic injunctions. Whatever 
may be enjoined by the Vedas is to be considered as virtue, what- 
ever is prohibited by the Vedas is evil and sin, and all other 
things which are neither enjoined by the Vedas nor prohibited 
by them are neutral, i.e. neither virtuous nor vicious*. The term 
dharma is therefore limited to actions enjoined by the Vedas, even 
though such actions may in some cases be associated with evil 
consequences leading to punishments due to the transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. The categorical imperative here 
implied is scriptural and therefore wholly external. The virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on their intrinsic nature, 
but on the external qualification of being enjoined by the Vedas. 

^ S. K. Maitra’s Hindu Ethics, written under Dr Seal’s close personal 
supervision and guidance. 

* Kumdrila holds that even those sacrifices which are performed for the 
killing of one’s enemies are right, because they arc also enjoined by the Vedas. 
Prabhakara, however, contends that, since these arc performed only out of the 
natural evil propensities of men, their performance cannot be regarded as being 
due to a sense of duty associated with obedience to the injunctions of the Vedas. 
KumSrila thus contends that, though the Syena sacrifice is attended with evil 
consequences, yet, since the performer is only concerned with his duty in 
connection with the Vedic commands, he is not concerned with the evil conse- 
quences; and it is on account of one’s obedience to the Vedic injunctions that 
it is called right, though the injury to living beings that it may involve will 
bring about its punishment all the same. S&rpkhya and some Nyflya writers, 
however, would condemn the Syena sacrifice on account of the injury to living 
beings that it involves. 
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Whatever is not enjoined in the Vedas or not prohibited in them 
is simply neutral. It is clear, therefore, that the term dhartna can 
be translated as “virtue” only in a technical sense, and the words 
“moral” and “immoral” in our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept of dhartna or adharma. 

The Gita distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance of sacrifices. The first motive is that of greed and 
self-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The Gita is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance which corresponds to 
the Nyaya interpretation of Vedic vidhis and also to the general 
Mimamsa interpretation of vidhi as engendering a sense of duty. 
Thus it denounces those fools who follow the Vedic doctrines and 
do not believe in anything else ; they are full of desires and eager 
to attain Heaven, they take to those actions which lead to rebirth 
and the enjoyment of mundane pleasures. People who are thus ' 
filled witfi greed and desires, and perform sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of earthly goods, move in an inferior plane and are not 
qualified for the higher scheme of life of devotion to God with 
right resolution^. The Vedas are said to be under the influence of 
mundane hankerings and desires, and it is through passions and 
antipathies, through desires and aversions, that people perform the 
Vedic sacrifices and think that there is nothing greater than these. 
One should therefore transcend the sphere of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out of motives of self-interest. But the Gltd is not 
against the performance of Vedic sacrifices, if inspired by a sheer 
regard for the duty of performing sacrifices. Anyone who looks to 
his own personal gain and advantages in performing the sacrifices, 
and is only eager to attain his pleasurable ends, is an inferior type 
of man ; the sacrifices should therefore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out of regard for the sacred duty of the 
performance. Prajapati created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, “The sacrifices will be for your good — ^you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 

^ Vyavasdydtmikd huddhih samddhau na vidhlyate. Gltd^ n. 44. The word 
samddhau is explained by Srldhara as follows : samddhii cittaikdgryam^ para^ 
meivardbfdmukhatvatn iti ydvat; tasmin niicaydtmikd buddhit tu na vidhsyate, 
Samddhi is thus used here to mean one-pointedness of mind to God. But 
Sankara gives a very curious interpretation of the word samddhi^ as meaning 
mind (antahkarana or buddki), which is hardly justifiable. Thus he says, samd* 
dhXyate *smin purufopabhogdya sarvam iti samddkir antahkaranofn buddhift. The 
word vyavasdydtmikd is interpreted by commentators on 11. 41 and 11. 44 as 
meaning niicaydtmikd (involving correct decision through proper pramdnoM or 
proof). I prefer, however, to take the word to mean “right resolution.'* 
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turn help you to grow and prosper. He who lives for himself 
without offering oblations to the gods and supporting them 
thereby is misappropriating the share that belongs to the gods,” 
This view of the Gita is different from that of the later 
Mimamsa, which probably had a much earlier tradition. Thus 
Kumarila held that the final justification of Vedic sacrifices or of 
dhattna was that it satisfied our needs and produced happiness — 
it was artha. The sacrifices were, no doubt, performed out of 
regard for the law of Vedic commands ; but that represented only 
the psychological side of the question. The external ground for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices was that it produced happiness 
for the performer and satisfied his desires by securing for him the 
objects of desire. It was in dependence on such a view that the 
Nyaya sought to settle the motive of all Vedic sacrifices. The 
Naiyayikas believed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all desired objects, but that this was also the motive 
for which the sacrifices were performed. The Gita was well 
aware of this view, which it denounces. The Gita admitted 
that the sacrifices produced the good of the world, but its whole 
outlook was different; for the Gita looked upon the sacrifices 
as being bonds of union between gods and men. The sacrifices 
improved the mutual good-will, and it was by the sacrifices that 
the gods were helped, and they in their turn helped men, and so 
both men and the gods prospered. Through sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain the food-grains grew and men lived on the food- 
grains. So the sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so much of individual good as of public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to the satisfaction of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person. But those who do not perform the 
sacrifices are equally wicked. The Vedas have sprung forth from 
the deathless eternal, and sacrifices spring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deathless, all-pervading Brahman is established 
in the sacrifices^. The implied belief of the Gita was that the 
prosperity of the people depended on the fertility of the soil, and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that the 
rains depended on the grace of gods, and that the gods could live 
prosperously only if the sacrifices were performed ; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas, the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 

* Gitd^ in. 15. 
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Vedas. Thus there was a complete cycle from Brahman to sacri- 
fices, from sacrifices to the good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity of the people. Everyone 
is bound to continue the process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfish man, who is not worth the life he 
leads^. Thus the ideal of the Gita is to be distinguished from the 
ideal of the Mimamsa in this, that, while the latter aimed at indi- 
vidual good, the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Vedic commands to be the motives of their 
action, the former valued the ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obedience to the law of continuing the process of the cycle of 
sacrifices, by which the world of gods and of men was maintained 
in its proper state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and bad fruits^. 

The word dharma in the Gita does not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the term, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the sacrifices (codana-laksano Wtho dhartnah). The word seems to 
be used in the Gita primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus- 
tomary order of class-duties or caste-duties and the general 
approved course of conduct for the people, and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct. This meaning of dharma as 
“ old customary order ” is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
as it is also found in the Atharva~Veda, 18.3. i (dharmarn purd- 
nam anupdlayantt)^ , Macdonell, in referring to Maitrdyana^ iv. i 9, 
Kafkaka^ xxxi. 7 and Taittiriya, III. 2.8. 1 1 , points out that bodily 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a younger 
daughter while her elder sister is ^unmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated as equal to it, and that there is no dis- 
tinction in principle between real crimes and what are now regarded 
as fanciful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the Satapatha-hrahmana, xiv. 4. 2. 26, alsp we find 
dharma for a Ksattriya^ is illustrated as being the characteristic 
duties of a Ksattriya. The central meaning of the word dharma in 
the Gita is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of the word, which is 

* Gita, III. 16. ■ Ihid. III. 9. 

* dharma, dharman are the regular words, the latter in the Rg^eda and both 
later, for 'Maw’* or "custom.** See Macdonell’a Vedic Index, p, 390. 

* tad etat kfattrasya kfattratfi yad dharmah tatmdd dharmdt parnffi ndsH, 
Dr Albrecht Weber’s edition, Leipzig, 1924. 
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a much earlier meaning than the latter-day technical meaning of the 
word as it is found in Mimamsa. Dharma does not in the Gita mean 
sacrifices {yajna) or external advantages, as it does in Mimamsa, 
but the order of conventional practices involving specific caste- 
divisions and caste-duties. Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is dharma for those whose allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery is in the Vedas a vice, as being transgression of dharma\ 
and this is also referred to as such {dharme naste^ i. 39) in the 
Gita. In the Gita, ii. 7, Arjuna is said to be puzzled and con- 
fused regarding his duty as a Ksattriya and the sinful course 
of injuring the lives of his relations {dharma-sarnmudha-cetah). 
The confusion of dharma and adharma is also referred to in xviii. 
31 and 32. In the Gita, iv. 7 and 8, the word dharma is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted customs and practices. In ii. 40 the way of performing 
one’s duties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and specific kind of dharma [asya dharmasya), 
distinguished from dharma in general. 

The yajna (sacrifice) is said to be of various kinds, e.g. that 
in which oblations are offered to the gods is called daiva-yajna\ 
this is distinguished from brahma-yajna, in which one dedicates 
oneself to Brahman, where Brahman is the offerer, offering and 
the fire of oblations, and in which, by dedicating oneself to Brahman, 
one is lost in Brahman^. Then sense-control, again, is described as 
a kind of yajna, and it is said that in the fire of the senses the 
sense-objects are offered as libations and the senses themselves are 
offered as libations in the fire of sense-control; all the sense- 
functions and vital functions are also offered as libations in 
the fire of sense-control lighted up by reason. Five kinds of 
sacrifices (yajna) are distinguished, viz. the yajna with actual 
materials of libation, called dravya-yajna, the yajna of asceticism 
or self-control, called tapO’-yajna, the yajna of union or communion, 
called yoga-yajna, the yajna of scriptural studies, called svadhyaya- 
yajna, and the yajna of knowledge or wisdom, called jndna-yajtkfl. 
It is easy to see that the extension of the application of the term 
yajfla from the actual material sacrifice to other widely divergent 
methods of self-advancement is a natural result of the extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever tended towards self-advance- 
ment. The term yajna had high and holy associations, and the 

^ Gild, rv. 24 and 25. * Ilnd. iv. 26-28; see also 29 and 30. 
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newly discovered systems of religious Endeavours and endeavours 
for self-advancement came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
yajna, just as the substitution-meditations (praUkop^ana) were 
also regarded as being but new forms of yajna. Thus, while 
thought advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of yajna came to be extended to these 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But, whatever may be the different senses in which the term 
yajna is used in the Gitdy the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mimamsa. The Gita recommends the per- 
formance of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the Ksat- 
triyas, and thus aims at continuity of conventional practices which 
it regards as dharma. But at the same time it denounces the 
performance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
selfish interest. A man should regard his customary duties as his 
dharma and should perform them without any idea of the fulfil- 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs karma from 
a sense of disinterested duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
him. The Gita does not, on the one hand, follow the old karma- 
ideal, that one should perform sacrifices in order to secure earthly 
and heavenly advantages, nor does it follow, on the other hand, 
the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control our passions with a 
view to cleansing the mind entirely of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of duties and realize the wisdom of the oneness of the 
spirit. The Gita holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mind of all its desires, but at the same time perform 
his customary duties and be faithful to his own dharma. There 
should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty with reference to his own dharma of 
conventional and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 
the idstra. 


Sense-control in the Gita. 

The uncontrollability of the senses was realized in the Kafha 
Upanisady where the senses are compared with horses. The Gitd 
says that, when the mind is led on by fleeting sense-attractions, 
the man loses all his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
in deep waters in a strong gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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man, in spite of his efforts to keep himself steady, the troubled 
senses might lead the mind astray. By continually brooding over 
sense-objects one becomes attached to them; out of such attach- 
ments there arise desires, out of desires there arises anger, out of 
anger blindness of passions, through such blindness there is lapse 
of memory, by such lapse of memory a man’s intelligence is 
destroyed, and as a result of that he himself is destroyed^. Man 
is naturally inclined towards the path of evil, and in spite of 
his efforts to restrain himself he tends towards the downward 
path. Each particular sense has its own specific attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment and antipathy are the two 

enemies. The Gltd again and again proclaims the evil effects of 
desires and attachments {kdma)y anger {krodha) and greed (lobha) 
as the three gates of Hell, being that which veils wisdom as smoke 
veils fire, as impurities sully a mirror or as the foetus is covered 
by the womb^. Arjuna is made to refer to Krsna the difficulty of 
controlling the senses. Thus he says, “My mind, O Krsna, is 
violent, troubled and changeful ; it is as difficult to control it as 
it is to control the winds^.” True yoga can never be attained 
unless and until the senses are controlled. 

The Pali work Dhamma-pada is also filled with similar ideas 
regarding the control of attachments and anger. Thus it says, “ He 
has abused me, beaten me, worsted me, robbed me — those who 
dwell not upon such thoughts are freed from hate. Never does 
hatred cease by hating, but hatred ceases by love; this is the 
ancient law. ...As the wind brings down a weak tree, so Mara 
overwhelms him who lives looking for pleasures, has his senses 
uncontrolled, or is immoderate in his food, slothful and effeminate. 
...As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, so passion will 
break through an undisciplined mind*.” Again, speaking of mind, 
it says, “As an arrow-maker levels his arrow, so a wise man levels 
his trembling, unsteady mind, which it is difficult to guard and 
hold back. ...Let the wise man guard his mind, incomprehensible, 
subtle, capricious though it is. Blessed is the guarded mind®.” 
Again, “Not nakedness, nor matted hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic postures, none of these 
things purify a man who is not free from desires®.” Again, “ From 

1 Gltd, n. 60. 6 a, 63. * Ibid. iii. 34, 37-39; xvi. 21. * vi. 34. 

^ Dharnfna’^pada (Poona, 1923), i. 4i 5i 7 i * 3 - 3 ®* 3 *** 

• Ibid. X. 141. 
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attachment (piyato) comes grief, from attachment comes fear ; he 
who is free from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection (pemato) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection knows neither grief nor fear. From lust {rati) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear. From lust (kama) come grief and fear. He who is free 
from lust knows neither grief nor fear. From desire (tanhd) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from desire knows neither grief 
nor fear^.’* 

It is deaf from the above that both the Gita and the Dhamma- 
pada praise sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
and grief as great enemies. But the treatment of the Gita differs 
from that of the Dhamma-pada in this, that, while in the Dhamma- 
pada there is a course of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse subjects, the Gita deals with sense-control as a means to 
the attainment of peace, contentment and desirelessness, which 
enables a man to dedicate all his actions to God and follow the 
conventional courses of duties without looking for anything in 
them for himself. The Gita knows that the senses, mind and 
intellect are the seats of all attachments and antipathies, and that 
it is through the senses and the mind that these can stupefy a 
man and make his knowledge blind^. All the sense-affections of 
cold and heat, pleasure and sorrow, are mere changes of our 
sensibility, are mere touches of feeling which are transitory and 
should therefore be quietly borne^. It is only by controlling 
the senses that the demon of desire, which distorts all ordinary 
and philosophic knowledge, can be destroyed. But it is very hard 
to stifle this demon of desire, which always appears in new 
forms. It is only when a man can realize within himself the 
great being which transcends our intellect that he can control 
his lower self with his higher self and uproot his desires. The self 
is its own friend as well as its own foe, and one should always 
try to uplift oneself and not allow oneself to sink down. The chief 
aim of all sense-control is to make a man's thoughts steady, so 
that he can link himself up in communion with God^. 

The senses in the Gita are regarded as drawing the mind along 
with them. The senses are continually changing and fleeting, and 
they make the mind also changeful and fleeting ; and, as a result of 

‘ Gitdt in. 40. 

* Ibid, II. 61 ; 111. 41, 43 ; vi. 5, 6. 


* Dhamma-^pada, xvi. 212-216. 

* Ibid, 11. 14. 
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that, the mind, like a boat at sea before a strong wind, is driven 
to and fro, and steadiness of thought and wisdom {prcgrui) are 
destroyed. The word prajna is used in the Gita in the sense of 
thought or wisdom or mental inclinations in general. It is used 
in a more or less similar sense in the Brhad-aranyaka Upantsad, 
IV. 4. 21, and in a somewhat different sense in the Mat^Ukya 
Upantsad, 7. But the sense in which Patahjali uses the word is 
entirely different from that in which it is used in the Gita or the 
Upanisads. Patahjali uses the word in the technical sense of a 
specific type of mystical cognition arising out of the steady fixing 
of the mind on an object, and speaks of seven stages of such prajha 
corresponding to the stages of yoga ascension. Prajnd in the Gita 
means, as has just been said, thought or mental inclination. It does 
not mtanjndna, or ordinary cognition, or vijndna as higher wisdom ; 
it means knowledge in its volitional aspect. It is not the kriydkhya- 
jndna, as moral discipline of yama, niyama, etc., of the Panca-ratra 
work Jaydhhya-samhitd. It means an intellectual outlook, as in- 
tegrally connected with, and determining, the mental bent or 
inclination. When the mind follows the mad dance of the senses 
after their objects, the intellectual background of the mind deter- 
mining its direction, the prajnd is also upset. Unless the prajnd 
is fixed, the mind cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So the central object of controlling the senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this prajnd {vase hi yasyendriydni 
tasya prajnd pratisfhitd — ir. 57). Prajnd and dfa are two words 
which seem to be in the Gita synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclination. This mental inclination probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency. 
Sense-control makes this prajnd steady, and the Gltd abounds in 
praise of the sthita-pr^'na and sthita-dhl, i.e. of one who has 
mental inclination or tlioughts fixed and steady^. Sense-attach- 
ments are formed by continual association with sense-objects, and 
attachment begets desire, desire begets anger, and so on. Thus all 
the vices spring from sense-attachments. And the person who 
indulges in sense-gratifications is rushed along by the passions. 
So, just as a tortoise collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his senses from the sense-objects has his 
mind steady and fixed. The direct result of sense-control is thus 
steadiness of will, and of mental inclinations or mind {prajncL), 

* II. 54-56. 
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The person who has his prajna fixed is not troubled in sorrows and 
is not eager to gain pleasures, he has no attachment, no fear and 
no anger He is indifferent in prosperity and in adversity and 
neither desires anything nor shuns anything*. He alone can obtain 
peace who, like the sea receiving all the rivers in it, absorbs all his 
desires within himself; not so the man who is always busy in 
satisfying his desires. The man who has given up all his desires 
and is unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a man can purge his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can take to sense-objects after 
purifying his senses and keeping them in full control, he attains 
contentment (prasada). When such contentment is attained, all 
sorrows vanish and his mind becomes fixed [huddhih paryavati- 
sfhatey. Thus sense-control, on the one hand, makes the mind 
unruffled, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
and on the other hand, by making the mind steady and fixed, it 
makes communion with God possible. Sense-control is the indis- 
pensable precondition of communion with God ; when once this 
has been attained, it is possible to link oneself with God by con- 
tinued efforts^. Thus sense-control, by producing steadiness of the 
will and thought, results in contentment and peace on the one 
hand, and on the other makes the mind fit for entering into 
communion with God. 

One thing that strikes us in reading the Gita is that the object 
of sense-control in the Gita is not the attainment of a state of 
emancipated oneness or the absolute cessation of all mental pro- 
cesses, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of the 
attainment of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power of 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
control is therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of Patanjali and others. The Gf/fl ’wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to approach sense-objects 
with such a controlled mind and senses, because it is by this means 
alone that we can perform our duties with a peaceful and contented 
mind and turn to God with a clean and unruffled heart®. The 
main emphasis of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
control of volitional activities and the control of motor propensities 

1 GnS, 11. 56. • Ibid. II. 57. 

* Ibid. II. 65; see also ii. 58, 64, 68, 70, 71. • Ibid. vi. 36. 

* raga~dvefa~vimuktais tu vi$aydn indriyaii car an 
dtfna-vafyair vidheydtmd prasddam adkigacchati. Ibid. 11. 64. 
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in accordance with the direction of passions and appetites, but on 
the inner control of the mind behind these active senses. When a 
person controls only his physical activities, and yet continues to 
brood over the attractions of sense, he is in reality false in his 
conduct (mitkyacdra). Real self-control does not mean only the 
cessation of the external operations of the senses, but also the 
control of the mind. Not only should a man cease from committing 
actions out of greed and desire for sense-gratification, but his mind 
should be absolutely clean, absolutely clear of all impurities of 
sense-desires. Mere suspension of physical action without a 
corresponding control of mind and cessation from harbouring 
passions and desires is a vicious course^. 


The Ethics of the Gita and the Buddhist Ethics. 

The subject of sense-control naturally reminds one of Bud- 
dhism. In the Vedic religion performance of sacrifices was 
considered as the primary duty. Virtue and vice consisted in 
obedience or disobedience to Vedic injunctions. It has been 
pointed out that these injunctions implied a sort of categorical 
imperative and communicated a sense of vidhi as law, a command 
which must be obeyed. But this law was no inner law of the spirit 
within, but a mere external law, which ought not to be confused 
with morality in the modem sense of the term. Its sphere was 
almost wholly ritualistic, and, though it occasionally included such 
commands as “One should not injure anyone” {md himsydt), yet 
in certain sacrifices which were aimed at injuring one’s enemies 
operations which would lead to such results would have the 
imperative of a Vedic command, though the injury to human 
beings would be attended with its necessary punishment. Again, 
though in later Sarnkhya commentaries and compendiums it is 
said that all kinds of injuries to living beings bring their punish- 
ment, yet it is doubtful if the Vedic injunction “Thou shouldst 
not injure” really applied to all living beings, as there would be 
but few sacrifices where animals were not killed. The Upanisads, 
however, start an absolutely new line by the substitution of 
meditations and self-knowledge for sacrificial actions. In the 

^ Cf. Dhamma~padaf i. 2. All phenomena have mind as their precursor, are 
dependent upon mind and are made up of mind. If a man speaks or acts with 
a pure inind, happiness accompanies him, just as a shadow follows a man 
incessantly. 
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primary stage of Upanisadic thoughts a conviction was growing 
that instead of the sacrificial performances one could go through 
a set form of meditations, identifying in thought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horse- 
sacrifice) or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the like. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic culture a new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and the ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of Brahman as the highest essence in man and 
nature is put forward as the greatest wisdom and the final realiza- 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There are but few moral precepts in the Upanisads, 
and the whole subject of moral conflict and moral efforts is 
almost silently dropped or passes unemphasized. In the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, i. ii, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
instruction to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas — Tell the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con- 
clusion of his studies) the pupil should (marry and) continue the 
line of his family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
{dhartna) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
from study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and teachers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
should follow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts with faith {sraddhd), not with indifference, with dignity, 
from a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge. If 
there should be any doubt regarding his course of duty or conduct, 
then he should proceed to act in the way in which the wisest 
Brahmins behaved. But few Upanisads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upanisads in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that man 
can attain his best only by trying to become great throu^ moral 
efforts. The Upanisads occupy themselves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
knowledge. Yet the ideas of self-control, peace and cessation of 
desires, endurance and concentration are referred to in Brhad- 
dranyaka^ iv. 4. 23, as a necessary condition for the realization of 
the self within us^. In Kafha, vi. ii, the control of the senses 
{indriya-dharana) is referred to as yoga^ and in Mundaka^ iii. 2. 2, 

^ idnto ddnta uparatas titikfufi sarndhito bkatvdtmany eva dtmdrum paiyati, 
Brh. iv. 4, 23. 
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it is said that he who consciously desires the objects of desire is 
again and again bom through desires; but even in this world all 
desires vanish for him who is self-realized in himself and is self- 
satisfied^. The idea that the path of wisdom is different from the 
path of desires was also known, and it was felt that he who sought 
wisdom {vidyabhlpsita) was not drawn by many desires®. 

The point to be discussed in this connection is whether 
the central idea of the Gitdy namely, sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments, is derived 
from the Upanisads or from Buddhism. It has been pointed out 
that the Upanisads do not emphasize the subject of moral conflict 
and moral endeavours so much as the nature of truth and reality 
as Brahman, the ultimate essence of man and the manifold ap- 
pearance of the world. Yet the idea of the necessity of sense- 
control and the control of desires, the settling of the mind in peace 
and contentment, is the necessary precondition for fitness for 
Vedic knowledge. Thus Sankara, the celebrated commentator on 
the Upanisads, in commenting on Brahma-sUtray i. i. i, says that 
a man is fit for an enquiry after Brahman only when he knows 
how to distinguish what is permanent from what is transitory 
{nitydnitya-vastu-viveka)y and when he has no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his actions either as mundane pleasures 
or as heavenly joys {ihdmutra-phala-bhoga-virdga). The necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to make such an enquiry are 
disinclination of the mind for worldly joys (iamfl), possession of 
proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy (dama), power of endurance {visaya-titikfd)y 
cessation of all kinds of duties {uparatt)y and faith in the philo- 
sophical conception of truth and reality {tattva-iraddha). It may 
be supposed, therefore, that the Upanisads presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis- 
inclination to worldly and heavenly joys. Detachment from sense- 
affections is one of the most dominant ideas of the Gitdy and the 
idea of Murjdakay iii. 2. 2, referred to above, is re-echoed in the 
Gitay II. 70, where it is said that, just as the waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea (though poured in continually by the rivers), so 
the person in whom all desires are absorbed attains peace, and 

^ hemdn yob kdmayate manyamdnah sa kSmahhir jdy ate tatra tatraparySpta* 
kdmasya kj^tdtmanas tu ihaiva sarve pravidyanti kdmdb- Mu^aka, in. 2. 2. 

■ Kaphay 11. 4. 
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not the man who indulges in desires. The Gita, of course, again 
and again emphasizes the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and of controlling desires (katna ) ; 
but, though the Upanisads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it seems very probable that the Gita drew 
it from the Upanisads. Hindu tradition also refers to the Upanisads 
as the source of the Gita. Thus the Gitd-mdhdtmya describes the 
Upanisads as the cows from which Kisna, the cowherd boy, drew 
the Gitd as milk^. 

But the similarity of Buddhist ethical ideas to those of the 
Gitd is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regarded as peculiarly Buddhistic are almost entirely 
absent from the Gitd, it might well have been contended that the 
Gitd derived its ideas of controlling desires and uprooting attach- 
ment from Buddhism. Tachibana collects a long list of Buddhist 
vices as follows^ : 

anganam, impurity, lust, Sn. 517. 

ahankdro, selfishness, egoism, A. i. 132; M, in. 18, 32. 

mamankaro, desire, A. i. 132; M. ill. 18, 32. 

mamdyitam, selfishness, S.N. 466. 

mamattam, grasping, egoism, S.N. 872, 951. 

apekhd, desire, longing, affection, S.N. 38; Dh, 345. 

icchd, wish, desire, covetousness. 

ejd, desire, lust, greed, craving, S.N. 751 ; It. 92. 

dsd, desire, longing, S.N. 634, 794, 864; Dh. 397. 

pipdsd, thirst. 

esd, esand, wish, desire, thirst, Dh. 335. 

dkdnkhd, desire, longing, Tha. 20. 

kincanam, attachment, S.N. 949; Dh. 200. 

gantho, bond, tie, S.N. 798; Dh. 21 1. 

dddna-gantho, the tied knot of attachment, S.N. 794. 

giddhi, greed, desire, Sn. 328; M. i. 360, 362. 

gedho, greed, desire, Sn. 65, 152, 

gahanam, entanglement, Dh. 394. 

gdho, seizing, attachment. 

jdlini, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180; A. ii, 21 1. 

pariggaho, attachment, Mahdnid. 57. 

chando, wish, desire, intention, S.N. 171, 203, etc. 

jatd, desire, lust, S.N. i. 13 ; V.M. i. 

jigimsanatd, covetousness, desire for, Vibhanga, 353. 

nijigimsanatd, covetousness, V.M. i. 23. 

tanhd, tasind, lusj, unsatisfied desire, passion. 

^ Sarvopartifodo g&vo dogdhd gopsla-mandandl}. 

* The Ethics of Buddhism, by S. Tachibana, p. 73. 
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upadanam^ clinging, attachment, Dh, ii. 58, ill. 230. 

panidhi, wish, aspiration, Sn. 801. 

pihd, desire, envy, Tha. 1218. 

pemam, affection, love, A, in. 249. 

bandho^ thong, bondage, attachment, Sn. 623; Dh. 344. 

bandhanam, bond, fetter, attachment, Sn. 522, 532; Dh. 345. 

nibandho, binding, attachment, S. ii. 17. 

vinibandhanam, bondage, desire, Sn. 16. 

anubandhoj bondage, affection, desire, M. iii. iyo\Jt. 91. 

upambandhoy fastening, attachment, V.M. i. 235. 

paribandhoy Com. on Thi. p. 242. 

rdgOy human passion, evil, desire, lust, 

sdrdgo^ sdrajjand, sdrajjitattam^ affection, passion, Mahanid. 242. 
rati, lust, attachment, Dh. 27. 
manor atho, desire, wish (.?). 
ruci, desire, inclination, Sn. 781. 

abhildso, desire, longing, wish, Com. on Peta-vattUy 154. 

/fl/flw, ardent desire 

dlayo, longing, desire, lust, Sn. 535, 635; Dh. 41 1. 
lobhoy covetousness, desire, cupidity, Sn. 367; Dh. 248. 
lobhanamy greed, Tha. 343. 
lubhandy Imhitattamy do. (?). 
vananty desire, lust, Sn. 1 131 ; Dh. 284, 344. 
vanathoy love, lust, Dh. 283, 284. 
nivesanamy clinging to, attachment, Sn. 470, 801. 
sangOy fetter, bond, attachment, Sn. 473, 791 ; Dh. 397. 
dsattiy attachment, hanging on, clinging, Sn. 777; Vin. Ii. 156; 
S. I. 212. 

visattikdy poison, desire, Sn. 333; Dh. 180. 

santhavam, friendship, attachment, Sn. 207, 245; Dh. 27. 

ussadoy desire (?), Sn. 515, 783, 785. 

snehoy sinehoy affection, lust, desire, Sn. 209, 943 ; Dh. 285. 

dsayOy abode, intention, inclination, V.H. i. 140. 

anusayOy inclination, desire, A. i. 132; Sn. 14, 369, 545. 

sibhaniy desire (.?), Sn. 1040. 

kodhoy anger, wrath, Sn. 1. 245, 362, 868, 928; Dh. 221-3; It. 4, 
12, 109. 

kopOy anger, ill-will, ill-temper, Sn. 6 . 

dghdtOy anger, ill-will, hatred, malice, D. i. 3, 31 ; S. i. 179. 

papighoy wrath, hatred. Sum. 116. 

dosoy anger, hatred, pawim. 

viddesOy enmity, hatred (?). 

dhUmOy anger (?}, Sn. 4^. 

upandhoy enmity, Sn. 116. 

vydpddoy wish to injure, hatred, fury, Sim. 211; It. in. 
anabhiraddhiy anger, wrath, rage, Z). 1. 3. 
veroMy wrdth, anger, hatred, sin, Sn. 150; Dh. 3-5, 201. 
virodhoy opposition, enmity (?). 


Dll 


3* 
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roso, anger (?). 

rosananiy anger (?). 

vyarosanam, anger, 5 n. 148. 

anndnam, ignorance, It. 62. 

moho, fainting, ignorance, folly, passim. 

mohanam^ ignorance, S.N. 399, 772. 

avijjd, ignorance, error, passion. 

It is interesting to note that three vices, covetousness, hatred 
and ignorance, and covetousness particularly, appear under dif- 
ferent names and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
in diverse ways. These three, ignorance, covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy, are the roots of all evils. There are, of course, simpler 
commandments, such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one’s teacher’s 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also prohibited in the Chandogya 
Upanisady v. 10. 9-10^. But, while the Chandogya only prohibits 
killing Brahmins, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
living being. But all these vices, and othersopposed to the atthanga- 
sila and dasa-kmala-kammay are included within covetousness, 
ignorance and hatred. The Gitd bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger. But, 
while in Buddhism ignorance {avidya) is considered as the source 
of all evil, the Gita does not even mention the word. In the 
twelvefold chain of causality in Buddhism it is held that oat of 
ignorance {avijjd) come the conformations {sankhdra), out of the 
conformations consciousness {vinndna)^ out of consciousness mind 
and body {ndma-rupa)^ out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact (dyatana), out of the six fields of contact comes sense- 
contact, out of sense-contact comes feeling, out of feeling come 
desires {tanhd), out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(updddna), out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
(bhava), out of existence comes birth (jdtt), and from birth 
come old age, decay and death. If ignorance, or avijjd, is stopped, 

^ There is another list of eightfold prohibitions called afphangd^lai these 
are not to take life, not to take what is not given, to abstain from sex-relations, 
to abstain from falsehood, from drinking liquors, from eating at forbidden 
times, from dancing and music and from beautifying one's Sody by perfumes, 
garlands, etc. There is also another list called data-kusala^kamma^ such as not to 
take life, not to take what is not given, not to commit adultery, not to tell a lie, 
not to slander, not to abuse or talk foolishly, not to be covetous, malicious and 
sceptical. 
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then the whole cycle stops. But, though in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are far apart, yet psychologically desires 
proceed immediately from ignorance, and a frustration of desires 
produces anger, hatred, etc. In the Gita the start is taken directly 
from attachment and desires {kdma). The Buddhist word trmd 
{tanhd) is seldom mentioned in the Gitd] whereas the Upanisadic 
word kdma takes its place as signifying desires. The Gitd is not 
a philosophical work which endeavours to search deeply into the 
causes of attachments, nor does it seek to give any practical course 
of advice as to how one should get rid of attachment. The Vedanta 
system of thought, as interpreted by Sankara, traces the origin of 
the world with all its evils to ignorance or nescience (avidyd)^ 
as an indefinable principle; the Yoga traces all our phenomenal 
experience to five afflictions, ignorance, attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and self-love, and the last four to the first, which is 
the fountain-head of all evil afflictions. In the Gitd there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc. to some other higher 
principle. The word ajndna (ignorance) is used in the Gitd about 
six or eight times in the sense of ignorance; but this “ignorance” 
does not mean any metaphysical principle or the ultimate starting- 
point of a causal chain, and is used simply in the sense of false 
knowledge or ignorance, as opposed to true knowledge of things 
as they are. Thus in one place it is said that true knowledge of 
things is obscured by ignorance, and that this is the cause of all 
delusion^. Again, it is said that to those who by true knowledge 
(of God) destroy their own ignorance {ajndna) true knowledge 
reveals the highest reality {tat par am) ^ like the sun^. In another 
place jndna and ajndna are both defined. Jndna is defined as 
unvacillating and abiding self-knowledge and true knowledge 
by which truth and reality are apprehended, and all that is 
different from this is called ajndna^, Ajndna is stated elsewhere 
to be the result of tamas^ and in two other places tamos is said to 
be the product of ajndna^. In another place it is said that people 
are blinded by ignorance {ajndna), thinking, “I am rich, I am 
an aristocrat, who else is there like me? I shall perform sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy*^.” In another place ignorance is said to 

^ ajndnendvrtarfijHdrtctmtenamuhyantijantavah. v. 15. 

® jndnena tu tad^ajHdnatfi ye^dm ndHtam dtmanahi. V. i6. 

• adhydtmQ-jftdna-^nityatvafjn tattva-jUdndrtha-darianam et£g^jndnam itiprok~ 
tarn ajndnam yad ato 'nyathd, Gitd, xiii. 12. 

* Ibid. XIV. i6, 17; X. 11; XIV. 8. ‘ Ibid. v. 16. 
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produce doubts {samsaya)^ and the Gita lecture of Krsna is sup- 
posed to dispel the delusion of Arjuna, produced by ignorance^. 
This shows that, though the word ajhdna is used in a variety of 
contexts, either as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
tfie source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Gita was opposed to the view that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance ; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gita was not interested to trace the origin of attach- 
ments and desires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind. Buddhist Hmayana ethics and practical 
discipline are constituted of moral discipline (sila), concentration 
{samadhi) and wisdom (pahhd). The sila consisted in the per- 
formance of good conduct (caritta) and desisting {ydritta) from 
certain other kinds of prohibited action, means those par- 
ticular volitions and mental states, etc. by which a man who 
desists from committing sinful actions maintains himself on the 
right path, ^ila thus means (i) right volition (cetand), (2) the 
associated mental states (cetasika)^ (3) mental control (samvara)^ 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
course of conduct already in the mind by way of the preceding three 
jito, called avitikkama, Samvara is spoken of as being of five kinds, 
viz. (i) pdtimokkha-samvara (the control which saves him who 
abides by it), (2) sati-samvara{t\\e control of mindfulness), (3) ridna- 
(the control of knowledge), (4) khanti-samvara (the control 
of patience) and (5) viriy a- samvara (the control of active restraint). 
Pdtimokkha-samvara means all self-control in general. Sati-sarnvara 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and 
good associations, when using one’s cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, a man will, by virtue of his mindful- 
ness {sati)y control himself from being tempted by not thinking 
of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction. Khanti-samvara is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to stla all our bodily, mental and vocal activities (kamma) are duly 
systematized, organized and stabilized {samadhanam, upadh&ranam^ 
patifthd). The practice of iila is for the practice of jhSna (medita- 
tion). As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 
^ Gitd, IV. 42; xviii. 72. 
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continually to view with disgust the appetitive desires for eating 
and drinking (dhdre patikUla-sannd) by emphasizing in the mind the 
various troubles that are associated with seeking food and drink 
and their ultimate loathsome transformations as various nauseating 
bodily elements. He must habituate his mind to the idea that all 
the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, viz. 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), etc. He should also think of the good 
effects of sila, the making of gifts, of the nature of death and of the 
deep nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena, 
and should practise brahma-vihdra, as the fourfold meditation of 
universal friendship, universal pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and happiness of all, and indifference to any kind of preferment 
for himself, his friend, his enemy or a third party 

The Gita does not enter into any of these disciplinary 
measures. It does not make a programme of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live only for others, as is done in Mahayana 
ethics, or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
{virya as kusalotsdha), meditation and true knowledge of the 
essencelessness of all things. The person who takes the vow of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
which he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow does not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects, but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed or race, and not only to human beings, but to all 
living beings, Mahayana ethical works like the Bodhi-caryavatdra- 
panjikd or Siksd-samuccaya do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, but largely with practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddhist saint. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a saint’s career and give practical advice regarding the way in 
which he may avoid temptations, keep himself in the straight 
path of duty, and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
states. 

The Gita is neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach- 
ment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God. The Gita 

^ Sec A History of Indian Philosophy, by S. N, Dasgupta, voL i, p. 103, 
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has its setting in the great battle of the Mahd-bhdrata. Krsna 
is represented as being an incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer of his friend and relation, Arjuna, the great Pandava 
hero. The Pandava hero was a Ksattriya by birth, and he had come 
to the great battle-field of Kuruksetra to fight his cousin and 
opponent King Duryodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
all of whom were relations of Arjuna, leading mighty armies. In 
the first chapter of the Gitd a description is given of the two 
armies which faced each other in the holy field (dharma-ksetra) 
of Kuruksetra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
feeling dejected at the idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventually killing them. He says that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krsna 
strongly objects to this attitude of Arjuna and says that the 
soul is immortal and it is impossible to kill anyone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, even from the ordinary 
point of view a Ksattriya ought to fight, because it is his duty 
to do so, and there is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
fight. The fundamental idea of the Gitd is that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are his own proper 
duties, or sva-dharma. Even if his own proper duties are of an 
inferior type, it is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people’s duties which he could well perform. It is 
even better to die cleaving to one’s caste-duties, than to turn to 
the duties fixed for other people, which only do him harm^ 
The caste-duties of Brahmins, Ksattriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras 
are fixed in accordance with their natural qualities. Thus sense- 
control, control over mind, power of endurance, purity, patience, 
sincerity, knowledge of worldly things and philosophic wisdom 
are the natural qualities of a Brahmin. Heroism, bravery, patience, 
skill, not to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 
the natural duties of a Ksattriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade are the natural duties of a §udra. A man can 
attain his highest only by performing the specific duties of his 
own caste. God pervades this world, and it is He who moves all 
beings to work. A man can best realize himself by adoring God 
and by the performance of his own specific caste-duties. No sin 
can come to a man who performs his own caste-duties. Even if 
one’s caste-duties were sinful or wrong, it would not be wrong 

^ Ottd, III. 35. 
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for a man to perform them ; for, as there is smoke in every fire, so 
there is some wrong thing or other in all our actions^. Arjuna is 
thus urged to follow his caste-duty as a Ksattriya and to fight his 
enemies in the battle-field. If he killed his enemies, then he would 
be the master of the kingdom ; if he himself was killed, then since 
he had performed the duties of a Ksattriya, he would go to Heaven. 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was his duty, he 
would not only lose his reputation, but would also transgress his 
own dharma. 

Such an instruction naturally evokes the objection that war 
necessarily implies injury to living beings; but in reply to such 
an objection Krsna says that the proper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one’s mind from attachment ; when one can perform 
an action with a mind free from attachment, greed and selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty, the evil effects of such action cannot 
affect the performer. The evil effects of any action can affect the 
performer when in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fulfil. But, if he does not seek anything for himself, if he is not 
overjoyed in pleasures, or miserable in pains, his works cannot 
affect him. A man should therefore surrender all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all his actions to God and be in com- 
munion with Him, and yet continue to perform the normal duties 
of his caste and situation of life. So long as we have our bodies, 
the necessity of our own nature will drive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up all work. To give up work can be 
significant only if it means the giving up of all desires for the fruits 
of such actions. If the fruits of actions are given up, then the 
actions can no longer bind us to them. That brings us in return 
peace and contentment, and the saint who has thus attained a per- 
fect equanimity of mind is firm and unshaken in his true wisdom, 
and nothing can sway him to and fro. One may seek to attain 
this state either by philosophic wisdom or by devotion to God, 
and it is the latter path which is easier. God, by His grace, helps 
the devotee to purge his mind of all impurities, and so by His 
grace a man can dissociate his mind from all motives of greed and 
selfishness and be in communion with Him ; he can thus perform 
his duties, as fixed for him by his caste or his custom, without 
looking forward to any reward or gain. 

The Gita ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 

* Gita, xviii. 
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conduct in this, that sacrifices are not to be performed for any 
ulterior end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, but 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices are enjoined in the 
scriptures to be performed by Brahmins ; and they must therefore 
be performed from a pure sense of duty. The Gita ideal of ethics 
differs from that preached in the systems of philosophy like the 
Vedanta or the Yoga of Patanjali in this, that, while the aim 
of these systems was to transcend the sphere of actions and 
duties, to rise to a stage in which one could give up all one’s 
activities, mental or physical, the ideal of the Gita was decidedly 
an ideal of work. The Gitd^ as has already been pointed out, 
does not advocate a course of extremism in anything. However 
elevated a man may be, he must perform his normal caste-duties 
and duties of customary morality^. The Gita is absolutely devoid 
of the note of pessimism which is associated with early Buddhism. 
The «/fl, samadht and pannd of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 
Gita their counterparts in the training of a man to disinclination 
for joys and attachments, to concentration on God and the firm 
and steady fixation of will and intelligence ; but the significance of 
these in the Gita is entirely different from that which they have 
in Buddhism. The Gita does not expound a course of approved 
conduct and prohibitions, since, so far as these are concerned, one’s 
actions are to be guided by the code of caste-duties or duties of 
customary morality. What is required of a man is that he should 
cleanse his mind from the impurities of attachment, desires and 
cravings. The samadhi of the Gita is not a mere concentration of 
the mind on some object, but communion with God, and the 
wisdom, or prajnd, of the Gita is no realization of any philosophic 
truth, but a fixed and unperturbed state of the mind, where the 
will and intellect remain unshaken in one’s course of duty, clear 
of all consequences and free from all attachments, and in a state 
of equanimity which cannot be shaken or disturbed by pleasures 
or sorrows. 

It may naturally be asked in this connection, what is the general 
standpoint of Hindu Ethics? The Hindu social system is based 
on a system of fourfold division of castes. The Gita says that God 
Himself created the fourfold division of castes into Brahmins, 
K^ttriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras, a division based on characteristic 

^ Sankara, of course, is in entire disagreement with this interpretation of the 
Gltd, as will discussed in a later section. 
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qualities and specific duties. Over and above this caste division 
and its corresponding privileges, duties and responsibilities, there 
is also a division of the stages of life into that of Brahma-cdrin — 
stndtni, grha-stha — ^householder, vdna-prastha — retired in a forest, 
and bhtksu — mendicant, and each of these had its own prescribed 
duties. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed caste-duties and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as varnasrama-dharma. Over and 
above this there were also certain duties which were common to 
all, called the sadharana-dharmas. Thus Manu mentions steadiness 
(dhairya), forgiveness (ksamd), self-control [damd), non-stealing 
{caurydbhdva)^ purity {sauca)^ sense-control {indriya-nigraha), 
wisdom (dht), learning (vidyd), truthfulness (satya) and control of 
anger (akrodha) as examples of sadhdrana-dharma. Prasastapada 
mentions faith in religious duties (dharma-sraddha), non-injury 
(ahimsd)y doing good to living beings (bhuta-hitatva)^ truthfulness 
(satya-vacana), non-stealing (asteya), sex-continence {brahma- 
carya), sincerity of mind {anupadhd)^ control of anger {krodha- 
varjana)y cleanliness and ablutions (abhisecana), taking of pure food 
{suci-dravya-sevana), devotion to Vedic gods {vmsta-devatd-bhakti)^ 
and watchfulness in avoiding transgressions {apramdda). The 
caste-duties must be distinguished from these common duties. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts are common to all the three higher 
castes, Brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vaisyas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth ; 
the specific duties of a Ksattriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retreat from battles and other 
specific tasks; the duties of a Vaisya are buying, selling, agri- 
culture, breeding and rearing of cattle, and the specific duties of a 
Vaisya. The duties of a Sudra are to serve the three higher castes^. 

Regarding the relation between varna-dharma and sddhdrana- 
dharma, a modern writer says that “the sddhdrana-dharmas con- 
stitute the foundation of the varndsrama-dharmas, the limits 
within which the latter are to be observed and obeyed. For 

^ The Gltdf however, counts self-control (sama), control over the mind 
(dama), purity (iaucn), forgiving nature {k^idnti), sincerity (drjaya), knowledge 
(jndna)f wisdom (vijndna) and faith {dstikya) as the natural qualities of Brahmins. 
The duties of Ksattriyas are heroism (Jaurya), smartness (tqas), power of en- 
durance {dhrti)^ skill (ddk^ya)^ not to fly in battle {yuddhe copy apaldyana)^ 
making of gifts (ddna) and power of controlling others (livara-bhdva). The 
natural duties of Vaiiyas are agriculture, rearing of cows and trade. Gltd, 
XVlil. 42-44. 
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example, the Brahmin in performing religious sacrifice must not 
appropriate another’s property, non-appropriation being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though in a negative way) the 
common good of the community — and so, in an indirect way, 
serves the common good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
specific community who observes the duties of his class does 
not serve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
process all other communities according to their deserts and needs, 
and in this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen, 
is also the view of Plato, whose virtue of justice is the common 
good which is to be realized by each class through its specific 
duties; but this is to be distinguished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the sadharana-dharmas of the Hindu 
classification. The end in these common and universal duties is 
not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized in 
specific communities, but the common good as the precondition 
and foundation of the latter ; it is not the good which is common- 
in-the-individual, but common-as-the-prius-of-the-individual. 
Hence the sadharana duties are obligatory equally for all indi- 
viduals, irrespective of their social position or individual capacity^.” 
The statement that the common good {sadharana-dharma) could 
be regarded as the precondition of the specific caste-duties implies 
that, if the latter came into conflict with the former, then the former 
should prevail. This is, however, inexact; for there is hardly any 
instance where, in case of a conflict, the s^harana-dharma, or the 
common duties, had a greater force. Thus, for example, non-injury 
to living beings was a common duty ; but sacrifices implied the killing 
of animals, and it was the clear duty of the Brahmins to perform 
sacrifices. War implied the taking of an immense number of human 
lives; but it was the duty of a Ksattriya not to turn away from a 
battle-field, and in pursuance of his obligatory duty as a Ksattriya 
he had to fight. Turning to traditional accounts, we find in the 
Rdmdyana that Sambuka was a Sodra saint {muni) who was per- 
forming ascetic penances in a forest. This was a transgression of 
caste-duties; for a iSodra could not perform tapas, which only the 
higher caste people were allowed to undertake, and hence the 
performance of tapas by the Sudra saint Sambtlka was regarded 

^ Ethics of the Hindus^ by S. K. Maitra under Dr Seal’s close personal 
supervision and guidance, pp. 3-4. 
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as adharma (vice) ; and, as a result of this adharma, there was a 
calamity in the kingdom of Rama in the form of the death of an 
infant son of a Brahmin. King Rama went out in his chariot and 
beheaded Sambuka for transgressing his caste-duties. Instances 
could be multiplied to show that, when there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the common duties, it was the former that 
had the greater force. The common duties had their force only 
when they were not in conflict with the caste-duties. The Gita is 
itself an example of how the caste-duties had preference over 
common duties. In spite of the fact that Arjuna was extremely 
unwilling to take the lives of his near and dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Kuruksetra Krsna tried his best to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to fight and pointed out to him that it was 
his clear duty, as a Ksattriya, to fight. It seems therefore very 
proper to hold that the common duties had only a general applica- 
tion, and that the specific caste-duties superseded them, whenever 
the two were in conflict. 

The Gita does not raise the problem of common duties, as its 
synthesis of nivrtti (cessation from work) and pravrtti (tending to 
work) makes it unnecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common duties ; for its instruction to take to work with a mind 
completely detached from all feelings and motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher sphere, which would not be in need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtues. 

The theory of the Gita that, if actions are performed with 
an unattached mind, then their defects cannot touch the per- 
former, distinctly implies that the goodness or badness of an 
action does not depend upon the external effects of the action, but 
upon the inner motive of action. If there is no motive of pleasure 
or self-gain, then the action performed cannot bind the performer; 
for it is only the bond of desires and self-love that really makes an 
action one’s own and makes one reap its good or bad fruits. 
Morality from this point of view becomes wholly subjective, and 
the special feature of the Gltd is that it tends to make all actions 
non-moral by cutting away the bonds that connect an action with 
its performer. In such circumstances the more logical course 
would be that of Sankara, who would hold a man who is free 
from desires and attachment to be above morality, above duties 
and above responsibilities. The Gltd^ however, would not advocate 
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the objective nivrtti^ or cessation of work; its whole aim is to 
effect subjective nivrtti^ or detachment from desires. It would not 
allow anyone to desist from his prescribed objective duties ; but, 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they were 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or self-interest, 
they would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who, 
in his perfect equanimity of mind, would transcend all his actions 
and their effects. If Arjuna fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinsmen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
his actions might be, they would not affect him. Yudhisthira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing his kins- 
men by repentance, gifts, asceticism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other view, which was prevalent in the Maha-bharata period, 
that, when the performance of caste-duties led to such an injury 
to human lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
by such means^. Yudhisthira maintained that of asceticism {tapas), 
the giving up of all duties (tydga), and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth {avadhi), the second is better than the first and the 
third is better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course was to take to an ascetic life and give up all duties 
and responsibilities, whereas Arjuna held that the best course 
for a king would be to take upon himself the normal responsi- 
bilities of a kingly life and at the same time remain unattached 
to the pleasures of such a life^. Regarding also the practice of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc., Arjuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man may live, 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it is impossible for him to 
practise non-injury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even in the water that one drinks and the fruits that one eats, even 
in breathing and winking many fine and invisible insects are 
killed. So the virtue of non-injury, or, for the matter of that, all 
kinds of virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions always imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commonsense view of things. Non-injury may 

' Mahd-bhdrata^ xii. 7. 36 and 37. 

* Thus Arjuna says : 

aiaktah iakiavad gacchan nihsango mukta^handhanah 
samah iatrau ca mitre ca sa vai mukto mahipate ; 
to which Yudhisthira replies: 

tap(u tydgo *vadhir iti tdicayas tv efa dktmatdm 
parasparoffi jydya e^drft yefdm naihireyaA matih. 

Ibid. xii. 18. 31 and xii. 19. 9. 
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be good ; but there are cases where non-injury would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger enters into a cattle-shed, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So all religious injunctions 
are made from the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
maintenance of society and must therefore be obeyed with an eye 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and the well-being of the people^. It seems clear, then, 
that, when the Gita urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal duties, vocation and place in life and its 
responsibilities, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our minds unattached, it refers to the view which Yudhisthira 
expresses, that we must give up all our works. The Gita therefore 
repeatedly urges that tyaga does not mean the giving up of all 
works, but the mental giving up of the fruits of all actions. 

Though the practice of detachment of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would necessarily in- 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all that is high and noble, yet the Gita sometimes denounces 
certain types of conduct in very strong terms. Thus, in the sixteenth 
chapter, it is said that people who hold a false philosophy and 
think that the world is false and, without any basis, deny the 
existence of God and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life than mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in all kinds of cruel 
deeds, and would by their mischievous actions turn the world to 
the path of ruin. In their insatiable desires, filled with pride, 
vanity and ignorance, they take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. They argue too much and think that there is nothing 
greater than this world that we live in, and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and enjoyments. Tied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, they accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner for the gratification of their sense-desires. 
“I have got this to-day,” they think, “and enjoy myself; I have 
so much hoarded money and I shall have more later on”; “that 
enemy has been killed by me, I shall kill other enemies also, I am 

^ Loka-ydtrSrtham evedatfi dharma-pravacanam krtam 

ahitfisd sadhu hiffiseti ireydn dharma-parigrahah 
ndtyantam gwiavat kitjicin na cdpy atyanta-nirgunam 
ubhayarp sarva-kdryefu djiyaie iddhv asddhu vd. 

Mdhd-hhdtaii, xii. 15* 49 ^nd 50. 
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a lord, I enjoy myself, I am successful, powerful and happy, I 
am rich, I have a noble lineage, there is no one like me, I perform 
sacrifices, make gifts and enjoy.” They get distracted by various 
kinds of ideas and desires and, surrounded by nets of ignorance 
and delusion and full of attachment for sense-gratifications, they 
naturally fall into hell. Proud, arrogant and filled with the vanity 
of wealth, they perform improperly the so-called sacrifices, as a 
demonstration of their pomp and pride. In their egoism, power, 
pride, desires and anger they always ignore God, both in them- 
selves and in others^ The main vices that one should try to 
get rid of are thus egoism, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 
and vanity, and of these desire and anger are again and again 
mentioned as being like the gates of heir^. 

Among the principal virtues called the divine equipment {daivi 
sampat) the Gita counts fearlessness (abhaya), purity of heart 
{sattva-samsuddhi), knowledge of things and proper action in ac- 
cordance with it, giving, control of mind, sacrifice, study, tapas^ 
sincerity [drjava)^ non-injury {ahimsd)^ truthfulness {satya)^ control 
of anger {akrodha)^ renunciation {ty^a), peacefulness of mind 
not to backbite {apaisuna)^ kindness to the suffering {bhutesu 
dayd), not to be greedy (alolupatva), tenderness {mardava), a feeling 
of shame before people in general when a wrong action is done 
(Ari), steadiness (acapala), energy {te'’as)y a forgiving spirit {ksdnti), 
patience {dhrti), purity {sauca), not to think ill of others {adroha)^ 
and not to be vain. It is these virtues which liberate our spirits, 
whereas vanity, pride, conceit, anger, cruelty and ignorance are 
vices which bind and enslave us^. The man who loves God should 
not hurt any living beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 
towards them, and should yet be unattached to all things, should 
have no egoism, be the same in sorrows and pleasures and full of 
forgivingness for ail. He should be firm, self-controlled and always 
contented. He should be pure, unattached, the same to all, should 
not take to actions from any personal motives, and he has nothing 
to fear. He is the same to friends and enemies, in appreciation and 
denunciation; he is the same in heat and cold, pleasure; and pain; 
he is the same in praise and blame, homeless and always satisfied 
with anything and everything; he is always unperturbed and 
absolutely unattached to all things^. If one carefully goes through 

^ Gltd, XVI. 8-i8. • Ibid. xvi. 21. 

• Ibid. xvi. 1-5. ‘ Ibid. xii. 13-19; 9 tt also ibid. xiii. 8-1 1. 
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the above list of virtues, it appears that the virtues are pre- 
eminently of a negative character — one should not be angry, hurt- 
ful to others, egoistic, proud or vain, should not do anything with 
selfish motives, should not be ruffled by pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and should be absolutely unattached. Of the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart, a forgiving spirit, tenderness, 
friendliness, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent. The terms maitra (friendliness) and karma (com- 
passion) might naturally suggest the Buddhist virtues so named, 
since they do not occur in the Upanisads^. But in the Gita also they 
are mentioned only once, and the general context of the passage 
shows that no special emphasis is put on these two virtues. They 
do not imply any special kind of meditation of universal friendship 
or universal piety or the active performance of friendly and sympa- 
thetic deeds for the good of humanity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simply the positive friendly 
state of the mind that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to fellow-beings. The Gita does not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, but encourages a friendly spirit as a 
means of discouraging the tendency to do harm to others. The 
life that is most admired in the Gita is a life of unattachedness, 
a life of peace, contentment and perfect equanimity and unper- 
turbedness in joys and sorrows. The vices that are denounced are 
generally those that proceed from attachment and desires, such as 
egoism, pride, vanity, anger, greediness, etc. There is another class 
of virtues which are often praised, namely those which imply 
purity, sincerity and alertness of mind and sti^aightness of conduct. 
The negative virtue of sense-control, with its positive counterpart, 
the acquirement of the power of directing one's mind in a right 
direction, forms the bed-rock of the entire superstructure of the 
Gita code of moral and virtuous conduct. 

The virtue of sameness {samatva), however, seems to be the 
great ideal which the Gita is never tired of emphasizing again and 
again. This sameness can be attained in three different stages, 
subjective sameness, or equanimity of mind, or the sameness in 
joys and sorrows, praise and blame and in all situations of life, 
objective sameness, as regarding all people, good, bad or in- 
different, a friend or an enemy, with equal eyes and in the same 

^ The term maitra occurs only once in the Muktikapamfat, il. 34» the 
Muktika in all probability one of the later Upani^ads. 
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impartial spirit; and the final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self-realized state when one is absolutely un- 
perturbed by all worldly things — a state of transcendence called 
gundtita. Thus in the Gitdy ii. 15, it is said that he whom sense- 
affections and physical troubles cannot affect in any way, who is 
unperturbable and the same in joys and sorrows, attains immor- 
tality. In II. 38 Krsna asks Arjuna to think of joys and sorrows, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat as being the same, and to engage 
himself in the fight with such a mind ; for, if he did so, no sin would 
touch him. In ii. 47 Krsna says to Arjuna that his business is only 
to perform his duties and not to look for the effects of his deeds ; 
it is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per- 
forming one’s duties. In ii. 48 this sameness in joys and sorrows 
is described as yoga^ and it is again urged that one should be 
unperturbed whether m success or in failure. The same idea is 
repeated in ii. 55, 56 and 57, where it is said that a true saint 
should not be damped in sorrow or elated in joy, and that he 
should not be attached to anything and should take happiness or 
misery indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 
regretting the latter. Such a man is absolutely limited to his own 
self and is self-satisfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 
or in not achieving anything ; there is no personal object for him 
to attain in the world To such a man gold and stones, desirables 
and undesirables, praise and blame, appreciation and denunciation, 
friends and foes are all alike^. Such a man makes no distinction 
whether between a friend and foe, or between a sinner and a 
virtuous man^. Such a man knows that pleasures and pains are 
welcomed and hated by all and, thinking so, he desires the good 
of all and looks upon all as he would upon himself — on a learned 
Brahmin of an elevated character, on a cow, an elephant, a dog or 
a ca^dla \ and the wise behave in the same way^. He sees God in 
all beings and knows the indestructible and the immortal in all 
that is destructible. He who knows that all beings are pervaded 
by all, and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does not hurt 
his own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest^. As the 
culmination of this development, there is the state in which a man 
transcends all the corporeal and mundane characteristics of the 
threefold gu^, and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 

' Gltdt HI. 17, 18. ■ Ibid. xiv. 24, 25. • Jhid. vi. 9. 

* Jhid, VI. 31 ; also v. 18. • Ibid, xiii. 28. 
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sorrow, attains immortality. He knows that the worldly qualities 
of things, the gunas^ are extraneous to his own spiritual nature, 
and by such thoughts he transcends the sphere of all worldly 
qualities and attains Brahmahood^. 

Apart from the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the Gita speaks again and 
again of sacrifices, and gifts, as duties which cannot be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual development. It is well worth pointing 
out that the Gita blames the performance of sacrifices either for 
the attainment of selfish ends or for making a display of pomp 
or pride. The sacrifices are to be performed from a sense of duty 
and of public good, since it is only by the help of the sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring down heavy showers, through 
which crops may grow in plenty. Physical tapas is described as 
the adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise men, as purity, 
sincerity, sex-continence and non-injury; tapas in speech is de- 
scribed as truthful and unoffending speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, and also study; mental tapas is 
described as serenity of mind {manah-prasada), happy temper 
{saumyatva)y thoughtfulness {mauna)^ self-control {dtma-vini- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tapas is 
to be performed without any idea of gain or the fulfilment of 
any ulterior end^. Gifts are to be made to good Brahmins in a 
holy place and at an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty. 
This idea that gifts are properly made only when they are made 
to good Brahmins at a holy time or place is very much more 
limited and restricted than the Mahayana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, without the slightest restriction of any kind. Thus 
it is said in the ^iksd-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and other wild animals in a wild forest, since 
the Bodhisattva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has therefore to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would only mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fulfilment of his virtue of universal charity. The Bodhisattvas 
take the vow of giving away their all in universal charity®. 

Thus the fundamental teaching of the Gita is to follow caste- 
duties without any motive of self-interest or the gratification of 
sense-desires. The other general duties of sacrifices, tapas and 

» Gltd, XIV. 20, 23 , 26 . * Ibid. xvi. 11-17. 

' Sikfa-samuccaya, ch. xix, p. 349> 
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gifts are also to be practised by all and may hence be regarded in 
some sense as being equivalent to the sadharam-dhamas of the 
Vai^esika and Smrti literature. But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(ahtmsd), then the caste-duties are to be followed in preference. 
It does not seem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
which are enjoined can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties; for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
with which probably no caste-duties can come into conflict. But, 
though there is no express mandate of the Gita on the point, yet 
it may be presumed that, should a Sudra think of performing 
sacrifices, tapes or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
most certainly be opposed by the Gita, as it would be against the 
prescribed caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special virtues enjoined by the Gita, yet, when a Ksattriya kills 
his enemies in open and free fight, that fight is itself to be re- 
garded as virtuous {dharmya) and there is for the Ksattriya no sin 
in the killing of his enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
to Brahman and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness in his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
caimot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant^. On the one hand 
the Gita keeps clear of the ethics of the absolutist and meta- 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
caste and customary duties, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, sincerity, non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachment as much as the 
absolutist systems would desire to do; on the other hand, it 
does not adopt any of the extreme and rigorous forms of self- 
discipline, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimited and universalist scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
the middle course, strongly emphasizing the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all selfish ends and 
desires along with the performance of the normal duties. This 
detachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained either through 
wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 


* Gita, V. 10. 
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Analysis of Action. 

The consideration of the Gita ethics naturally brings in the 
problem of the analysis of the nature of action, volition and agent. 
The principal analysis of volition in Hindu Philosophy is to be 
found in the Nyaya-VaUesika works. Praiastapada divides animal 
activities into two classes, firstly, those that are of a reflex nature 
and originate automatically from life-functions {jivana-purvaka) 
and subserve useful ends {kdm apt artha-kriydm) for the organism, 
and, secondly, those conscious and voluntary actions that proceed 
out of desire or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones. Prabhakara holds that volitional 
actions depend on several factors, firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done {kdryatdfndva)^ which Gahgabhatta in 
his Bhdtta^cintdmani explains as meaning not merely a general 
notion that a particular work can be done by the agent, but also the 
specific notion that an action must be done by him — a sense which 
can proceed only from a belief that the action would be useful to 
him and would not be sufficiently harmful to him to dissuade him 
from it. Secondly, there must be the belief that the agent has the 
power or capacity of performing the action (krti-sadhyatd-jndna). 
This belief of krti-sadkyata-jndna leads to desire [cikirsa). The 
Prabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
action can be desired only if it is conducive to the good of the agent. 
Instead of this element they suppose that actions are desired when 
the agent identifies himself with the action as one to be accom- 
plished by him — an action is desired only as a kind of self- 
realization. The Nyaya, however, thinks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The Gita seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gunas or characteristic qualities of prakrti, 
the primal matter. It is through ignorance and false pride that 
one thinks himself to be the agent^. In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five causes, viz. the 
body, the agent, the various sense-organs, the various life-functions 
and biomotor activities, and the unknown objective causal ele- 
ments or the all-controlling power of God {daiva)^ , All actions 

^ GTM, III. 27 ; XIII. 29. 

• adktfphdnaifi tathd kartd karafsutm ca pfthag-vidham 

vividh&i ca pfthak daivofft caivdtra paHcamam, Itnd. xvni. 14. 
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being due to the combined operation of these five elements, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per- 
former of actions. Thus it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded person 
through his misapplied intelligence does not see things properly^. 
Whatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
speech or mind, have these five factors as their causes^. The 
philosophy that underlies the ethical position of the Gita consists 
in the fact that, in reality, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakrti^ 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men- 
tioned, among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoism to think that one can, at his own sweet will, undertake 
a work or cease from doing works. For the prakrti, or primal 
matter, through its later evolutes, the collocation of causes, would 
of itself move us to act, and even in spite of the opposition of our 
will we are led to perform the very action which we did not want 
to perform. So Krsna says to Arjuna that the egoism through 
which you would say that you would not fight is mere false 
vanity, since the prakrti is bound to lead you to action®. A man 
is bound by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape. 
He has to work in spite of the opposition of his will. Prakrti ^ 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to w^ork. That 
being so, no one can renounce all actions. If renouncing actions 
is an impossibility, and if one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and no actions which are absolutely faultless, absolutely above all 
criticism; so the proper way in which a man should purify his 
actions is by purging his mind of all imperfections and impurities 
of desires and attachment. But a question may arise -how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the five-fold colloca- 
tion, a person can determine his actions? The general implication 
of the Gita seems to be that, though the action follows necessarily 
as the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give a 
direction to these actions; if a man wishes to dissociate himself 
from all attachments and desires by dedicating the fruits of all 
his actions to God and clings to God with such a purpose, God 
helps him to attain his noble aim. 

* Gits, xvni. i6. * Ifnd. xviii. 15. 


* Ibid, xviii. 59. 
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Eschatology. 

The Gita is probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement is made regarding the imperishable nature of existent 
things and the impossibility of that which is non-existent coming 
into being. It says that what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and that what exists cannot cease to be. In modern times 
we hear of the principle of the conservation of energy and also of 
the principle of the conservation of mass. The principle of the 
conservation of energy is distinctly referred to in the Vydsa-bhdsya 
on Patanjah-sutra^ iv. 3, but the idea of the conservation of mass 
does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedantist and the Samkhyist seem to base their philosophies on 
an ontological principle known as sat-karya-vada^ which holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause. The Vedanta holds that 
the effect as such is a mere appearance and has no true existence ; 
the cause alone is truly existent. The Sarnkhya, on the other hand, 
holds that the effect is but a modification of the causal substance, 
and, as such, is not non-existent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause ; the effect may therefore be said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation (kdrana-vydpdra). Both 
these systems strongly object to the Buddhist and Nyaya view that 
the effect came into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as a-saUkarya-vada. Both the Sarnkhya and the Vedanta tried to 
prove their theses, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their doctrines are based upon an a priori proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying the principle of the conservation of 
energy and the conservation of mass, but which is difficult to be 
proved by reference to a posteriori illustration. Thus, the Sarnkhya 
says that the effect exists in the cause, since, had it not been 
so, there wnuld be no reason why certain kinds of effects, e.g. 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamum. That certain kinds of effects are produced only trom 
certain kinds of causes does not really prove the doctrine of sat- 
karya-vada^hyit only implies it; for the doctrine of sat-karya-vada 
rests on an a priori principle such as that formulated in the Gita 
— that what exists cannot perish, and that what does not exist 
cannot come into being'. The Gita does not try to prove this pro- 
position, but takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 

^ ndsato vidyate bhdvo ndbhavo vidyate satah. GltS, ii. 16. 
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challenge. It does not, however, think of applying this prin- 
ciple, which underlies the ontological position of the Samkhya 
and the Vedanta, in a general way. It seems to apply the principle 
only to the nature of self (atman). Thus it says, “O Arjuna, 
that principle by which everything is pervaded is to be regarded 
as deathless; no one can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 
that perish belong to the deathless eternal and unknowable self ; 
therefore thou shouldst fight. He who thinks the self to be destruc- 
tible, and he who thinks it to be the destroyer, do not know that 
it can neither destroy nor be destroyed. It is neither born nor 
does it die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again.... 
Weapons cannot cut it, fire cannot bum it, water cannot dis- 
solve it and air cannot dry it.” The immortality of self preached 
in the Gita seems to have been directly borrowed from the 
Upanisads, and the passages that describe it seem to breathe 
the spirit of the Upanisads not only in idea, but also in the 
modes and expressions. The ontological principle that what exists 
cannot die and that what is not cannot come into being does not 
seem to have been formulated in the Upanisads. Its formulation 
in the Gita in support of the principle of immortality seems, 
therefore, to be a distinct advance on the Upanisadic philosophy 
in this direction. 

The first argument urged by Krsna to persuade Arjuna to 
fight was that the self was immortal and that it was the body only 
that could be injured or killed, and that therefore Arjuna need not 
feel troubled because he was going to kill his kinsmen in the battle 
of Kuniksetra. Upon the death of one body the self only changed 
to another, in which it was reborn, just as a man changed his old 
clothes for new ones. The body is always changing, and even in 
youth, middle age and old age, does not remain the same. The 
change at death is also a change of body, and so there is no 
intrinsic difference between the changes of the body at different 
stages of life and the ultimate change that is effected at death, 
when the old body is forsaken by the spirit and a new body is 
accepted. Our bodies arc always changing, and, though the different 
stages in this growth in childhood, youth and old age represent 
comparatively small degrees of change, yet these ought to prepare 
our minds to realize the fact that death is also a similar change of 
body only and cannot, therefore, affect the unperturbed nature 
of the self, which, in spite of all changes of body at successive 
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births and rebirths, remains unchanged in itself. When one is bom 
one must die, and when one dies one must be reborn. Birth 
necessarily implies death, and death necessarily implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death. From Brahma down to all living creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Aijuna’s questions as to what becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path of yoga^ is somehow through 
his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who has been once on the path of 
right cannot suffer; so, when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of death, he is bom 
again in a family of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise yogtns; and in this new birth he is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement, and the old practice of the previous birth carries 
him onward, without any effort on his part, in his new line of 
progress. By his continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each life the yogin 
attains his final realization. Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that he fixes upon 
at the time of his death. But those that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seer, the smallest of the small, the upholder of all, 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness, and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control all the gates of their senses and 
their mind in their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza- 
tion in God. From the great Lord, the great unmanifested and 
incomprehensible Lord, proceeds the unmanifested {avyakta)^ 
from which come out all manifested things {vyaktayah sarvdh), 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. Thus 
there are two forms of the unmanifested {avyakta)^ the un- 
manifested out of which all the manifested things come, and the 
unmanifested which is the nature of the eternal Lord from whom the 
former come^. The ideas of deva-ydna and pitr-ydnay daknndyana 
and uttardyamiy the black and the white courses as mentioned in 
the Upanisads, are also referred to in the Gitd, Those who go 
through smoke in the new-moon fortnight and the later six months 
(when the sun is on the south of the equator), and thus take the black 
course, return again; but those who take the white course of fire 

1 viH. 16-23. 
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in the full-moon fortnight and th^ former six months (when the 
sun is on the north of the equator) do not return again^. No very 
significant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. They 
seem to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Chandogya 
Upanisad. The Gita, ^g^in, speaking of others, says that those 
who follow the sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pleasures in heaven, and, when their merits are exhausted by the 
enjoyments of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earth. Those who follow the path of desires and take to religious 
duties for the attainment of pleasures must always go to heaven 
and come back again — they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coming. Again, in the Gita, xvi. 19, Krsna says, “I make cruel 
vicious persons again and again take birth as ferocious animals.'* 
The above summary of the eschatological views of the Gita 
shows that it collects together the various traditionally accepted 
views regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
them properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the Gita believes 
in the doctrine of karma. Thus in xv. 2 and in iv. 9 it is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gita 
believes that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world. 
The bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. But what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the Gita, is that 
it leads to rebirth. When one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
desire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the bondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. The pro- 
position definitely pronounced in the Gita, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 
first part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha — “What 
being, is there death? Birth being, there is death.’* It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gita towards Vedic per- 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage- 
ment. These are actions which are prompted by desires and, like 
all other actions similarly prompted, they entail with them the 
bonds of karma; and, as soon as the happy effects produced by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the per- 
formers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 

^ Gltd , VIII. 24-26. 
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are reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life. The 
idea that, there being birA, there is death, and that, if there is death 
there is also rebirth, is the same in the Gita as in Buddhism; but 
the Gita form seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form ; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of other causal links intimately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle, of which the Gita seems to be entirely 
ignorant. The Gita does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. It, of 
course, knows that attachment is the root of all vice; but it is only 
by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bondage of karma to rebirth. The main 
purpose of the Gita is not to find out how one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and stop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
rule of the performance of one’s duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain- 
ing one’s highest; but instruction as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the evils of this worldly life does 
not form any part of the content of the Gita. The Gita has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and death not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
not worth living, but to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such universal happenings as birth and death. The principal 
ideas are, no doubt, those of attachment, karma, birth, death and 
rebirth; but the idea of Buddhism is more complex and more 
systematized, and is therefore probably a later development at 
a time when the Gita discussions on the subject were known. 
The Buddhist doctrine that there is no self and no individual 
anywhere is just the opposite of the Gita doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the self. 

But the Gita speaks not only of rebirth, but also of the 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the Chandogya Upanisad^. The only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the Gita is that there 
are more details in the Upanisad than in the Gita. But the ideas 
of deva-yana and pitr-ydna do not seem to fit in quite consistently 
with the idea of rebirth on earth. The Gita, however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth with the deva-ydna~pitr-ydna idea and 
also with the idea of ascent to heaven as an effect of the merits 

^ ChSndt^ya Upanisad, v. lo. 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combines 
the different trains of ideas just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without trying to harmonize them properly. It does not 
attempt to discuss the point regarding the power of karma in 
determining the nature of rebirths, enjoyments and sufferings. 
From some passages (iv. 9 or vi. 40-45) it might appear that the 
bonds of karma produced their effects independently by their own 
powers, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
of karma. But there are other passages (xvi. 19) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewards or punishes good and bad deeds by arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the Gita, v. 15, 
it is said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
whereas, if we judge rightly, God does not take cognizance either 
of vices or of virtues. Here again there are two contradictory 
views of karma : one view iii which karma is regarded as the cause 
which brings about all inequalities in life, and another view which 
does not attribute any value to good or bad actions. The only way 
in which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gita is by holding that the Gita does not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice (punya or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad ; it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with reference to us, and which render them sinful for us. 
Since the actions themselves are neither good nor bad, the per- 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one’s kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty ; but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were performed through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of view, the idea of morality 
in the Gita is essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morality, virtue and vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
as subjective, it is not wholly subjective. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
of good and bad. The caste-duties and other duties of customary 
morality are definitely fixed, and no one should transgress them. 
TThe subjectivity of virtue and vice consists in the fact that they 
depend entirely on our good or bad actions. If actions are per- 
formed from a sense of obedience to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties or duties of customary morality, then such actions, in spite 
of their bad consequences, would not be regarded as bad. 

Apart from these courses of rebirth and ascent to heaven, 
the last and best and ultimate course is described as being libera- 
tion, which transcends all that can be achieved by all kinds of 
merits attained by sacrifices, gifts or tapas. He who attains this 
highest achievement lives in God and is never bom again^. The 
highest realization thus consists in being one with God, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Gita liberation (moksa) means 
liberation from old age and death. This liberation can be attained 
by true philosophic knowledge of the nature of ksetra, or the 
mind-body whole, and the hetra-jna, the perceiving selves, or the 
nature of what is tmly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
clinging to God as one’s nearest and dearest^. This liberation from 
old age and death also means liberation from the ties of karma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself, as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge or of devotion to God ; but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who cling to Him through devotion®. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God, the moral elevation, con- 
sisting of dissociation from attachment and the right performance 
of duties in an unattached manner, is indispensable. 


God and Man. 

The earliest and most recondite treatment regarding the nature 
and existence of God and His relation to man is to be found in 
the Gita. The starting-point of the Gltd theism may be traced as 
far back as the Purufa-sUkta, where it is said that the one quarter 
of the purusa has spread out as the cosmic universe and its 
living beings, while its other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens*. This passage is repeated in Chandogya, in. 12. 6 and in 
Maitrayanl, vi. 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above {Urdhva-mUlaTn tripod Brahma). This idea, 
in a slightly modified form, appears in the Katha Upanisad, 
VI. I, where it is said that this universe is the eternal A^vattha 

* Gtta, viii. aS; ix. 4. * Ibid. vii. a?; xiii. 34 - * Ibid, xviii. 66 . 

* pddo *sya viivd hkQtdfd 

tripSd asydmTtoffi divi. Puru^a^sokta, 
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tree which has its root high up and its branches downwards 
(urdhva-mulo 'vdk-sdkhah). The Gitd borrows this idea and says, 

“ This is called the eternal Asvattha {ptpul tree) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who knows this, he knows the Vedas” (xv. i). Again it is 
said, “Its branches spread high and low, its leaves of sense-objects 
are nourished by the gunaSy its roots are spread downwards, tied 
with the knots of karma, the human world” (xv. 2); and in the 
next verse, it is said, “ In this world its true nature is not perceived; 
its beginning, its end, and the nature of its subsistence, remain 
unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted ASvattha tree 
with the strong axe of unattachment (asanga-sastrena) that one has 
to seek that state from which, when once achieved, no one returns. ” 
It is clear from the above three passages that the Gitd has elabo- 
rated here the simile of the Asvattha tree of the Katha Upamsad, 
The Gitd accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
that these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
their sap from the ground of human beings, to which they are 
attached by the knots of karma. This means a duplication of the 
Asvattha tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the main one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reach that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a flood of light on the Gild 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
Purusa-sukta passage already referred to. God is not only im- 
manent, but transcendent as well. The immanent part, which forms 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or mdyd: it is an .emanation, 
a development, from God. The good and the evil, the moral and 
the immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of this world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that has grown in this lower world, is itself the differenceless 
reality — the Brahman, But, though the Brahman is again and 
again referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate realization, 
the absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality transcends 
even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, however great it may 
be, is only a constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
God. The cosmic universe, the gunas, the purusas, the mind- 
structure composed of buddhi, ahamkara, etc., and the Brahman, 
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are all constituents of God, having their separate functions and 
mental relations ; but God in His super-personality transcends them 
all and upholds them all. There is, however, one important point 
in which the Gita differs from the Upanisads — this is, its intro- 
duction of the idea that God takes birth on earth as man. Thus in 
the Gita^ iv. 6 and iv. 7, it is said that “whenever there is a dis- 
turbance of dharma and the rise of adharma^ I create myself; 
though I am unborn, of immortal self and the lord of all beings, 
yet by virtue of my own nature (prakrti) I take birth through my 
own mayd (blinding power of the gunas)'* This doctrine of the 
incarnation of God, though not dealt with in any of the purely 
speculative systems, yet forms the corner-stone of most systems of 
religious philosophy and religion, and the Gita is probably the 
earliest work available to us in which this doctrine is found. The 
effect of its introduction and of the dialogue form of the Gfta, in 
which the man-god Krsna instructs Arjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct, is that the instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes concrete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section, the Gita is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy, but a practical course of introduction to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Himself in the form of Krsna to His 
devotee, Arjuna. In the Gita abstract philosophy melts down 
to an insight into the nature of practical life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Krsna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
between God and man. Foi the God in the Gita is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or theology, but a God who could be a man 
and be capable of all personal relations. 

The all-pervasive nature of God and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholder of all things in the world is again and 
again in various ways emphasized in the Gita. Thus Krsna says, 
“There is nothing greater than I, all things are held in me, 
like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland ; I am the liquidity in 
water, the light of the sun and the moon, manhood (paurusa) 
in man; good smell in earth, the heat of the sun, intelligence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes, strength in the strong, and 
I am also the desires which do not transgress the path of virtue^. 
Again, it is said that “in my unmanifested (avyakta) form I 
pervade the whole world; all beings exist completely in me, but 
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I am not exhausted in them ; yet so do I transcend them that none 
of the beings exist in me — I am the upholder of all beings, I do 
not exist in them and yet I am their procreator^.” In both these 
passages the riddle of God’s relation with man, by which He 
exists in us and yet does not exist in us and is not limited by us, 
is explained by the fact of the threefold nature of God ; there is 
a part of Him which has been manifested as inanimate nature and 
also as the animate world of living beings. It is with reference to 
this all-pervasive nature of God that it is said that “as the air in 
the sky pervades the whole world, so are all beings in ‘me’ (God). 
At the end of each cycle (kalpa) all beings enter into my nature 
{prakrtim yanti mamikam), and again at the beginning of a cycle I 
create them. I create again and again through my nature (prakrti ) ; 
the totality of all living beings is helplessly dependent onprakrtfl.” 
The three prakrtis have already been referred to in the previous 
sections — prakrti of God as cosmic matter, prakrti as the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
as maya, or the power of God from which the three gunas have 
emanated. It is with reference to the operation of these prakrtis 
that the cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to be existent in God. But there is the other form of God, 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con- 
cerned, God transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. But in another aspect of God, in His totality and super- 
personality, He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of all, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God’s identity with, and the 
aspect of His transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
supporter of the universe, are not separated in the Gita, and both 
the aspects are described often in one and the same passage. Thus 
it is said, “ I am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
this world, and I am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas, 
Saman and Yajus; I am the sacrifice, the oblations and the 
fire, and yet I am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices. I am 
the final destiny, upholder, matter, the passive illuminator, the 
rest, support, friend, the origin, the final dissolution, the place, 
the receptacle and the immortal seed. I produce heat and shower, 
I destroy and create, I am both death and the deathless, the good 
and the bad*.” With reference to His transcendent part it is 
‘ Gun, JX. 3-5. • Ibid. nt. 6-8. • Ibid. ix. 16-19, 24. 
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said, “ The sun, the moon and fire do not illuminate it — it is my 
final abode, from which, when once achieved, no one returns^.” 
And again, immediately after, it is said, “ It is my part that forms 
the eternal soul-principle {jlva-bhuta) in the living, which attracts 
the five senses and the monos which lie buried in prakrti, and 
which takes the body and goes out of it with the six senses, just 
as air takes out fragrance from the flowers^.” And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in this world. 
Thus it is said, “By my energy I uphold the world and all 
living beings and fill all crops with their specific juices ; as fire in 
the bodies of living beings, and aided by the biomotor prana 
functions, I digest the four kinds of food; I am the light in the 
sun, the moon and fire.” Again it is said, “I reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness and memory all come from me; 
I alone am to be known by the Vedas; I alone know the Vedas, 
and I alone am the author of the Vedanta^.” From these examples 
it is evident that the Gita does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well be jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic creed. And it does not attempt to answer any objec- 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The Gita not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and is simul- 
taneously transcendent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gita to all objections to the apparently 
different views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
immanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting whole of the super-personality of God. 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sometimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gita talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a theistic vein, and this seems to imply that there is no contra- 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, and 
as the transcendent substratum underlying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and all that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
bad are God’s manifestation, the Git& is never tired of repeating 
that whatever is highest, best or even worst in things is God or 

‘ Gua, XV. 6. 

* Und. XV. 7 and 8. It is curious that here the word livara is used as an 
epithet of jfva. 

* Ibid. XV. 8, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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God’s manifestation. Thus it is said, am the gambling of 
dice in all deceptive operations, I am victory in all endeavours, 
heroism of the heroes and the moral qualities (sattva) of all 
moral men {sattvavatamY' \ and after enumerating a number of 
such instances Krsna says that, wherever there are special gifts 
or powers or excellence of any kind, they are to be regarded 
as the special manifestation of God^. The idea that God holds 
within Himself the entire manifold universe is graphically em- 
phasized in a fabulous form, when Krsna gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Arjuna sees Krsna in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, faces and ornaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruksetra field 
had entered, like rivers into the ocean. Krsna, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, “I am time (kdla), the great 
destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the harvest 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk- 
setra have already been killed by me ; you will be merely an instru- 
ment in this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruksetra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovereignty w'ithout any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen.” 

The main purport of the Gitd view of God seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him. When a man understands the nature 
and reality of his own self and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and the universe 
around him and the gunas of attachment, etc., which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knowledge. There 
is no opposition between the path of this true knowledge (jndna* 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported bv right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
is praised in the Gud in several passages. Thus it is said, that just 
as fire burns up the wood, so does knowledge reduce all actions 
to ashes. There is nothing so pure as knowledge. He who has 
true faith is attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 

* GitdtX, 36-41. 
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is foolish, an unbeliever, and full of doubts, is destroyed. He who 
is always doubting has neither this world, nor the other, nor does 
he enjoy any happiness. Even the worst sinner can hope to cross 
the sea of sins in the boat of knowledge^. In the Gita^ iv. 42, 
Krsna says to Arjuna, “Therefore, having destroyed the ignorance 
of your heart by the sword of knowledge, and having cut asunder 
all doubts, raise yourself up.” But what is this knowledge? In 
the Glta^ iv. 36, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view of things by which all beings are perceived in this 
self or God. The true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cannot be attached to his passions and desires 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said that the roots of the worldly Asvattha tree are to be 
cut by the sword of unattachment. The confusion into which 
Arjuna falls in the Gt/a, iii. i and 2, regarding the relative excellence 
of the path of karma and the path of knowledge is wholly unfounded. 
Krsna points out in the GitCy ill. 3, that there are two paths, the path 
of knowledge and the path of duties {jnana-yoga and karma-yoga). 
The confusion had arisen from the fact that Krsna had described 
the immortality of soul and the undesirability of Vedic actions 
done with a motive, and had also asked Arjuna to fight and yet 
remain unattached and perform his duty for the sake of duty. 
The purpose of the Gita was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show that the path of knowledge 
leads to the path of duties by liberating it from the bonds of 
attachment ; for all attachment is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
is removed by true knowledge. But the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofold nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in His transcendence as Brahman, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of the foundation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manifestation and appearance. There 
is another way of clinging to God as a super-person, in a personal 
relation of intimacy, friendship and dependence. The Gita admits 
that both these ways may lead us to the attainment of our highest 
realization. But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier. Thus the Gita says (xii. 3-5) that those who adore the in- 
definable, unchangeable, omnipresent, unthinkable, and the un- 
manifested, controlling all their senses, with equal eyes for all 

^ Gtta, IV. 37-41* 
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and engaged in the good of all, by this course attain Him. Those 
who fix their mind on the unmanifested {avyakta) find this course 
very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to God and, 
clinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant communion, them He saves soon from the sea of death 
and rebirth^. 

The most important point in which the Gita differs from the 
Upanisads is that the Gita very strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the best course for attaining our highest realization is to dedicate 
all our actions to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Gita draws many 
of its ideas from the Upanisads and looks to them with respect. 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
and agrees that those who fix their mind on Brahman as their 
ideal also attain the high ideal of realizing God. But this is only 
a compromise ; for the Gita emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association with God must be made by dedicating the fruits 
of all our actions to God, by being a friend of all and sympathetic 
to all, by being self-controlled, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimity and equili- 
brium. It is through such a moral elevation that a man becomes 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing his mind 
on God. In the Gita Krsna as God asks Arjuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courses and to cling to God as the only 
protector, and He promises that because of that God will liberate 
him^. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man knows 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly as He is, enters 
into Him. It is by seeking entire protection in God that one can 
attain his eternal state^. 

But, though in order to attain the height at which it is possible 
to fix one’s mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
qualification of detaching oneself from the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet it is sometimes possible to reverse the situation. The 
Gita thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God’s 
love, who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
always adore God with love, are dear to Him, and God, through 
His great mercy and kindness, grants them the proper wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge*. 
* Gita, xn. 6, 7. • Ibid, xviii. 66, • Ibid, xviii. 55, 62. • Ibid. x. 9-11. 
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In the Gita, xviii. 57 “ 5 ^» Krsna as God asks Arjuna to leave all 
fruits of actions to God and to fill his mind with God, and He 
assures him that He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, troubles or difficulties. Again, in ix. 30-3Z it is 
said that, even if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saint; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains eternal peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Vaisyas and Sudras who cling 
to God for support, are emancipated. Krsna as God assures Arjuna 
that a devotee {bhakta) of God can never be lost^. If a man clings 
to God, no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whether he has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not, God accepts him in whichever way he clings to Him. 
No one can be lost. In whichever way one may be seeking God, one 
is always in God’s path^. If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, with which he follows his worship of those gods, 
and, even through such worship, grants him his desires®. God 
is the Lord of all and the friend of all beings. It is only great- 
souled men who with complete constancy of mind worship God, 
and with firm devotion repeat the name of God, and, being always 
in communion with Him, adore Him with devotion. God is easily 
accessible to those who always think of God with inalienable 
attachment^. In another passage (vii. 16, 17) it is said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God : those who are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble, those who wish to attain some desired 
things, and those who are wise. Of these the wise {jnanin), who 
are always in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior; the wise are dear to Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passage it has been suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the habit of living in communion with God and in 
being in constant devotion to God. The path of bhakti, or devotion, 
is thus praised in the Gita as being the best. For the Gita 
holds that, even if a man cannot proceed in the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach himself from passions and desires and 
establish himself in equanimity, he may still, simply by clinging 
to God and by firm devotion to Him, bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 


■ Ihid. IV. II. 

* Ibid. IV. 13 - 15 ; V. 29 ; VII. 14. 


^ Gita, IX. 30-3*- 
* Ibid. VII. 20-22. 
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achieve that moral elevation, with little or no struggle, which is 
attained with so much difficulty by others. The path of hhakti is 
thus introduced in the Gitd^ for the first time, as an independent 
path side by side with the path of wisdom and knowledge of the 
Upanisads and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elevation, self-control, etc. are indeed regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of true self-realization. But the advantage 
of the path of devotion (bhakti) consists in this, that, while some 
seekers have to work hard on the path of self-control and austere 
self-discipline, either by constant practice or by the aid of philo- 
sophic wisdom, the devotee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva- 
tion — not because he is more energetic and better equipped than 
his fellow-workers in other paths, but because he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who cling fast to Him and know nothing else, grants 
them wisdom and raises them up through higher and higher stages 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss. Arjuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth, as his friend, and Krsna in the 
role of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that He would liberate him — He was asking him to give up 
everything else and cling to Him as his only support. The Gita 
lays down for the first time the corner-stone of the teachings of 
the Bhdgavata-purdna and of the later systems of Vaisnava thought, 
which elaborated the theory of bhakti and described it as the 
principal method of self-elevation and self-realization. 

Another important feature of the Gita doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that, as, on the one hand, God is contemplated 
by His devotees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacher, master and friend, with a full consciousness of His divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic universe, so, on the other hand, 
the transcendent personality of God is realized not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differences, of high and low, good and bad, but as 
the great deity, with a physical, adorable form, whom the devotee 
can worship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The transcendent God 
is not only immanent in the universe, but also present before 
the devotee in the form of a great deity resplendent with bright- 
ness, or in the personal form of the man-god Krsna, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself. The Gita combines together different 
conceptions of God without feeling the necessity of reconciling 
the oppositions or contradictions involved in them. It does not 
seem to be aware of the philosophical difficulty of combining the 
concept of God as the unmanifested, differenceless entity with 
the notion of Him as the super-person Who incarnates Himself on 
earth in the human form and behaves in the human manner. It 
is not aware of the difficulty that, if all good and evil should 
have emanated from God, and if there be ultimately no moral re- 
sponsibility, and if everything in the world should have the same 
place in God, there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, when there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dharma. If God is impartial to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who clings to Him, 
and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his favour suspend the law of karma} It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice that one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. Why should it be made so easy for even a wicked man 
who clings to God to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma, without any effort on his part? Again, the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts which constitute the 
complex super-personality of God. How are the unmanifested or 
avyakta part as Brahman, the part as the cosmic substratum 

of the universe, the prakrti part as the producer of the gunaSy 
and the prakrti part as the jivas or individual selves, to be com- 
bined and melted together to form a complex personality? If the 
unmanifested nature is the ultimate abode (param dhama) of God, 
how can God as a person, who cannot be regarded as a mani- 
festation of this ultimate reality, be considered to be transcendent? 
How can there be a relation between God as a person and His 
diverse nature as the cosmic universe, and the gunas} In a 
system like that of Sankara Brahman and I^vara, one and the 
many could be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and I^vara and the many as unreal and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Brahman in the mayd, the principle of 
illusoriness. But, howsoever Sankara might interpret the Gita, it 
does not seem that it considered I^vara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory. In the Upanisads also the notion of I^vara 
and the notion of Brahman are sometimes found side by side. As 
regards God as I^vara, the Gita not only does not think him to be 
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illusory, but considers him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality — 
the two azyaktas, prakrti, jiva and the super-personality of I^vara 
comprehending and transcending them all. The concepts of 
Brahman, jiva, the unmanifested category from which the world 
proceeds, and the gunas are all found in the Upanisads in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But the Gita seems to 
take them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
Isvara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior form, in 
which He transcends and controls them all. In the Upanisads the 
doctrine of bhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of it may be perceived. If the Upanisads ever speak 
of Isvara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the Gita is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimate personal relation wdth 
God, not only as the majestic super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shares his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could cling for support in 
troubles and difficulties and even appeal for earthly goods. He is the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of the near, and could be felt as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the joy of his love for Him; he could cling 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every- 
thing else for Him; he could consider, in his deep love for Him, 
all his other religious duties and works of life as being relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him. This is the path of bhakti or devotion, and the 
Gita assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
may be the difficulties, the bhakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost. 
It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Gita seems to reconcile the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gita was probably WTitten at a time when philo- 
sophical views had not definitely crystallized into hard-and-fast 
systems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of argument, had not 
come into fashion. The Gita^ therefore, is not to be looked upon as a 
properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct and right perspective of things in the light of a mystical ap- 
proach to God in self-resignation, devotion, friendship and humility. 
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Visnu, Vasudeva and Krsna. 

Visnu, Bhagavat, Narayana, Hari and Krsna are often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord. Of these Visnu is an important 
god of the Rg-Veda, who is one of the adityas and who makes 
three strides in the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the zenith and as he sets in 
the west. He is also represented in the Rg-Veda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the Rg-Veda Visnu is certainly inferior to Indra, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as Indrd-viptu 
(R.V. IV. 55. 4; VII. 99. 5; VIII. 10. 2, etc.). According to later 
tradition Visnu was the youngest, the twelfth of the adityas^ 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities^. His three 
steps in the Rg-Vedic allusion have been explained in thtNirukta as 
referring to the three stages of the sun’s progress in the morning, 
at midday and at evening. One of the names of Visnu in the 
Rg'Veda is Sipivista, which Durgacarya explains as “surrounded 
with the early rays’’ {sipi-samjnair bdla-rasmibhir dvistdf , Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Veda in the following terms: “I, 
a master of hymns and knowing the sacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, Sipivista, I, who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dwellest beyond this world All this shows that 
Visnu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the qualities of 
the sun. The fact that Visnu was regarded as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in- 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
^atapatha-brdhmana. In i. 2. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons {asura) and the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis- 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods followed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader (te yajnam eva Vimum 
puraskrtyeyuh)^ and desired their own shares; the demons felt 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as would 

‘ Ekddaias tathd Tva^pd dvadaio Vi)mur ucyate 

jaghatiyajas tu sarvepdm dditydnam gunddhikah. 

Mahd^hhdrata, 1. 65. 16. Calcutta, Bangavasi Press, second edition, 1908. 

® Nirukta^ v. 9. Bombay edition, 1918. 

• Rg^VedOf VII. 100. 5, translated by Dr L. Sarup, quoted in Nirukia^ 
V. 8. ' 
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be occupied by Visnu when he lay down, Visnu being a dwarf 
{fodmano ha Vimur dsa). The gods felt dissatisfied at this, and 
they approached him with various mantras and in consequence 
attained the whole world. Again, in xiv. i of the same work, 
Kuruksetra is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial per- 
formances of the gods, and it is said there that in industry, rigorism 
{tapas), faith, etc. Visnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
as being superior to them all {tasmad dhur Vifnur devanatn 
iresthah), and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Taittiriya- 
samhitd, i. 7. 5. 4, in Vdjasaneyi-samhitdy i. 30; ii. 6. 8; v. 21, 
in Atharva-Veda, v. 26. 7; viii. 5. 10, etc., Visnu is referred to 
as the chief of the gods {Visnu-mukhd deva). Again, Visnu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting his head 
on the end of his bow; and, w^hen some ants, perceiving that, 
said, ‘‘ How should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 
of the bow,” the gods said that they would then be rewarded with 
food; and so the ants gnawed aw'ay the strings, and, as the two 
ends of the bow sprang apart, Visnu 's head was torn from his 
body and became the sun^. This story not only shows the con- 
nection of Visnu with the sun, but also suggests that the later 
story of Krsna’s being shot w'ith an arrow by an archer originated 
from the legend of Visnu ’s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bow. The place of Visnu (Visnu-pada) means the zenith, as the 
highest place of the sun, and it is probable that the idea of the 
zenith being the place of Visnu led also to the idea that Visnu 
had a superior place transcending everything, which was, how- 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, known as sandhya^ it is 
said that the wise see always that superior place of Visnu, like an 
open eye in the sky^. The word vaisnava is used in the literal 
sense of “belonging to Visnu” in the Vdjasaneyi-satnhitd, V. 21, 
23, 25, Taittiriya-sarnhitdyV, 6. 9. 2. 3, Aitareya-brdhmana, III. 38, 
Satapatha-brdhmana, i. i. 4. 9; iii. 5. 3. 2, etc.; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion is not to be found any- 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Gita does not use the 
word, and it is not found in any of the earlier Upanisads; it can 
be traced only in the later parts of the Mahd-hhdrata. 

^ Satapatha-brSkmofM, xiv. 1 , 

* tad Vipwh paramam Podojp sadd pafyanti sQrayah ditlva cakfur dtatam. 
Acamana-mantra of the daily tcmdhyd prayer-hymn. 
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Again, it is well known that the supreme man, or purusa^ is praised 
in very high terms in the man-hymn (Purusa-sUkta) of the Rg-Veda, 
X. 90, where it is said that purusa is all that we see, what is past 
and what is future, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with him with the oblations of the seasons, 
and out of this sacrifice purusa was first bom, and then the gods 
and all living beings ' the various castes were born out of him ; the 
sky, the heavens and the earth have all come out of him; he is the 
creator and upholder of all ; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way of salvation. It is curious that 
there should be a word similar in meaning (etymologically 

nara phak^hovTi in the race or lineage of man) to purusa^ which 
was also used to mean the supreme being and identified with 
purusa and Visnu. In Satapatha-brahmana^ xiv. 3. 4, purusa 
is identified with ndrdyana {purusarn ha ndrdyanam Prajdpatir 
uvdca). Again, in Satapatha-brdhmana, xiii. 6. i, the idea of 
the purusa-sukta is further extended, and the purusa ndrdyana is 
said to have performed the panca-rdtra sacrifice {pahcardtram ya- 
jha-krqtum) and thereby transcended everything and become every- 
thing. Thispanca-rdtra sacrifice involves the (spiritual) sacrifice of 
purusa {purusa-medho yajna-kratur bhavati^ xiii. 6. 7). The five 
kinds of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with the five kinds 
of seasons, the five kinds of indwelling entities [panca-vidham 
adhyatmam) can all be attained by the pahca-rdtra sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was continued for five days, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative thinking associated each of the days of the sacrifice with 
various kinds of desirable things, so that the five-day sacrifice 
was considered to lead to many things which are fivefold in 
their nature. The reference to the five kinds of indwelling en- 
tities soon produced the doctrine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of worship {arcd)y 
inner controller (antar-ydmtn)^ as various manifestations of His 
lordly power (vibhava)^ as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as vyUha and as the highest God {para). This idea is 
also found in the later Pdnca-rdtra scriptures, such as Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd fi. i) and the like, where God is described as having his 
highest form along with the vyUha forms. Purusa is thus identified 
with ndrdyana^ who, by sacrifice of purusa {purusa-medha), became 
all this world. The etymological definition of ndrdyana as “ one who 
has descended from man (narc)/’ as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Panini, iv. i . 99, is not, however, accepted everywhere. Thus 
Manu, I. 10, derives nardyana from ndra, meaning “water,*' and 
ayana^ meaning “abode,” and ndra (water), again, is explained 
as “that which has descended from nara^'' or supreme man^. 
The Mahd-bhdrata, iii. 12,952 and 15,819 and xii. 13,168, accepts 
Manu’s derivation; but in v. 2568 it says that the supreme God 
is called nardyana because he is also the refuge of men®. The 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka^ X. i. 6, identifies nardyana with Vasudeva 
and Visnu®. It may be suggested in this connection that even 
the Upanisad doctrine of the self as the supreme reality is prob- 
ably a development of this type of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God. The word purusa is very frequently used in the 
Upanisads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being or supreme reality. In the Mahd-bhdrata nor a and ndrdyana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
it is said, “The four-faced Brahma, capable of being under- 
stood only with the aid of the niruktas, joined his hands and, 
addressing Rudra, said, “Let good happen to the three worlds. 
Throw down thy weapons, O lord of the universe, from desire of 
benefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform and the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
has, choosing to be displayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for, though double, the two represent but one and 
the same form). This naraznd ndrdyana (the displayed forms of 
supreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued with the severest penances. Through some reason best 
known to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
Grace Eternal, as thou hast ; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou too hast sprung from His Wrath. With 
myself then, these deities and all the great Rsis, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 


^ apo nard iti proktd dpo vai nara-silnavah 

tdyad asydyanam pfirvam iena ndrdyanah smrtah. Manu, i. 10. 
Water is called ndra\ water is produced from man, and, since he rested in 
water in the beginning, he is called ndrdyana, KullQka, in explaining this, says 
that nara, or man, here means the supreme self, or Brahman. 

* Nardndm ayandc cdpi tato ndrdyanah smrtah. ^Mahd-bhdrata^ V. 2568. 

* Ndrdyandya vidmahe vdsudeiulya dhtmahi tan no Vifnuh pracodaydt, 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, p. 700. Anandfisrama Press, Poona, 1898. 
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the worlds without any delays.” In the succeeding chapter (i.e. 
Mahd~bharata^ Sdnti-parvay 343) nara and ndrdyana are described 
as being two foremost of sages {rsi) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice of penances, observing high vows and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun in energy. 

The word bhagavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very 
old one and is used in the Rg-Veday 1. 164. 40; vii. 41. 4; x. 60. 12 
and in the Atharva-VcdUy ii. 10. 2; v. 31. ii, etc. But in the 
Mahd-bhdrata and other such early literature it came to denote 
Visnu or Vasudeva, and the word bhdgavata denoted the religious 
sect which regarded Visnu as Narayana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. The Pali canonical work Niddesa refers to various 
superstitious religious sects, among which it mentions the followers 
of Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Naga, 
Suparna, Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, dog, crow, cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work should regard the worship of Vasudeva as being 
of a very low type ; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva was prevalent during the period when the Niddesa was 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Panini, iv, 3. 98 (Vdsudevdr- 
jundbhydm vun)y Patanjali points out that the word Vasudeva here 
does not denote the Vasudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
Ksattriya race of Vrsnis, since, had it been so, the suffix vudy which 
is absolutely equivalent to vufiy could well be by Panini, iv. 3. 99 
{gotra^ksattriydkhyebhyo bahulam vun)y by which vufi is suffixed 
to names of Ksattriya race. Patanjali thus holds that the word 
Vdsudeva is in this rule not used to refer to any Ksattriya race, but 
is a name of the Lord (samjnaisd tatra bhagavatah). If Patanjali’s 
interpretation is to be trusted, for which there is every reason, 
Vasudeva as God is to be distinguished from the Ksattriya Vasu- 
deva, the son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrsnis. It was well estab- 
lished in Panini’s time that Vasudeva was God, and that His 
followers were called VdsudevakUy for the formation of which word 
by the vun suffix Panini had to make the rule (iv. 3. 98). Again, 
the Ghosundr inscription in Rajputana, which is written in 
Brahml, an early form of about 200-150 b.c., contains a reference 
to the building of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Samkar§ana, In the Besnagar inscription of about 100 b.c. 

^ 342. 124-129- P. C. Roy’s translation, 

dharma-parvOy p. 817. Calcutta. 
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Heliodorus, son of Diya, describes himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat {parama’bhdgavata)y who had erected a pillar bearing 
an image of Garuda. In the Nanaghat inscription of lOOB.c. 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana appear together as deities to whom 
adorations are addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of Patanjali is accepted, the religious sect of Vasudevas existed be- 
fore Panini. It is generally believed that Patanjali lived in 150 B.C., 
since in course of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
use of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a past tense 
in referring to the Greek invasion of the city of Saketa {arunad 
Yavanah Sdketam)\ as this event took place in 150B.C., it is re- 
garded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Patan- 
jali. Patanjali was the second commentator of Panini, the first 
being Katyayana. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patanjali 
notices variant readings in Katyay ana’s Vdrttikas, as found in the 
texts used by the schools of Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the VdrttikaSj 
though Patanjali ’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, “they 
read,” is an indication that he regarded them as different readings^. 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Katyayana 
and Patanjali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayana ’s text 
in Patanjali’s time. He therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Panini as a contemporary of the Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Katyayana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century B.c. But, as both Goldstiickerand Sir R.G. Bhandarkar have 
pointed out, the Vdrttika of Katyayana notices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Panini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Panini as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Gojdstiicker 
gives a list of words admitted into Panini ’s sUtras which had gone 
out of use by Katyayana ’s time, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in Panini ’s time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katyayana. All this implies that 
Panini must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katyayana. The reference to the Vasudeva sect in Panini’s 
sUtras naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 


' Sir R. G. Bhatidarkar’s Early History of the Deccan, p. 7. 
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to Vasudeva in the inscriptions referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence pointing to the early existence of the 
Vasudeva sect, who worshipped Vasudeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to literary references to V^udeva and Krsna, we 
find the story of Vasudeva, who is also called, by his family name 
Kanha and Kesava (probably on account of his bunch of hair), in 
the Ghata-jataka. The story agrees in some important details with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de- 
viations. A reference to the Vrsni race of Ksattriyas is found in 
Panini, IV. i. 114 {rsy-andhaka-vrmi-kurubhyas ca). The word is 
formed by an unadt suffix, and it literally means ‘‘powerful*' or 
“ a great leader^.** It also means “heretic *’ (pasanda) and one who 
is passionately angry (canda). It is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna is often addressed as Varsneya, and in 
the Gita, x. 37, Krsna says, “Of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva." The 
Vrsnis are referred to in Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra, where the group 
of Vrsnis (vrmi-sangha) is said to have attacked Dvaipayana. The 
Ghata-jdtaka also has the story of the curse of Kanha Dvai- 
payana as the cause of the destruction of the Vrsnis. But the 
Mahd-bhdrata (xvi. i) holds that the curse was pronounced by 
Visvamitra, Kanva and Narada upon Samba, the son of Krsna. Two 
Vasudevas are mentioned in the Mahd-bhdrata ; Vasudeva, the king 
of the Paundras, and Vasudeva or Krsna, the brother of Samkar- 
sana, and both of them are mentioned as being present in the 
great assemblage of kings at the house of King Drupada for the 
marriage of Draupadi; it is the latter Vasudeva who is regarded 
as God. It is very probable that Vasudeva originally was a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Visnu, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a similarity of Krsna or 
Vasudeva to the sun is actually suggested in the Mahd-bhdrata, 
XII. 341. 41, where Narayana says, “Being like the sun, I cover 
the whole world with my rays, and I am also the sustainer of all 
beings and am hence called Vasudeva." 

Again, the word Sdtvata also is used as a synonym of Vasudeva 
or Bhagavata. The word Sdtvata in the plural form is a name 
of a tribe of the Yadavas, and in the Mahd-bhdrata, vii. 7662, the 
phrase Satvatdrn varah is used to denote Satyaki, a member of the 
Yadava race, though this appellation is applied to Krsna in a 


^ Yatkena vrfnir tjati, Rg-Veda, I. lo. 2. 
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large number of places in the Maha-bharata^ . In the later Bhdga- 
vata-purdna (ix. 9. 50) it is said that the Satvatas worship Brahman 
as Bhagavan and as Vasudeva. In the Mahd-bhdrata, vi. 66. 41, 
Samkarsana is said to have introduced the sdtvata rites in wor- 
shipping Vasudeva. If Satvata was the name of a race, it is easy tc 
imagine that the persons may have had special rites in worshipping 
Vasudeva. Yamunacarya, the great teacher of Ramanuja in the 
tenth century a.d., says that those who adore God {bhagavat)^ the 
supreme person, with purity (sattva), are called bhdgavata and 
sdtvata^, Yamuna strongly urges that Satvatas are Brahmanas by 
caste, but are attached to Bhagavat as the supreme lord. Yamuna, 
however, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
view that Satvatas were a low-caste people, who had not the initia- 
tion with the holy thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the Vaisyas^. The Satvatas are said to be the fifth low-caste people, 
who worship in the temples of Visnu by the orders of the king, 
and are also called Bhagavatas^. The Satvatas and Bhagavatas 
are those who make their living by worshipping images and are 
hence low and disreputable. Yamuna urges that this popular view 
about the Bhagavatas and the Satvatas is all incorrect; for, though 
there are many Satvatas who make a living by w^orshipping images, 
not all Satvatas and Bhagavatas do so ; and there are many among 
them who worship Bhagavat, as the supreme person, solely by 
personal devotion and attachment. 

From Patanjali’s remarks in commenting on Panini, iv. 3. 98, 
it is seen that he believed in the existence of two Vasudevas, 
one a leader of the Vrsni race and the other God. as Bhagavat. 
It has already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also in the Ghatafdtaka, It may therefore be argued that the 
name Vasudeva was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of the Ntddesa, as well as that of Patanjali, shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
as ‘‘the son of Vasudeva ’’ may therefore be regarded as an 

^ Maha-bharata, v. 2581, 3041, 3334, 3360, 4370; IX. 2532, 35Q2; X. 726; 
XII. 1502, 1614. 7533. 

* talas ca sattvdd bhagavan hhajyate yaih parah pumdn 
te sdtvatd bhdgavatd tty ucyante dvijottamaih, 

Yamuna’s Agama^prdwdnya, p. 7, 6. 

* Thus Manu (x. 2j) says: 

vaisydt tu jdyate vrdtydt sudharwdrdrya eva ca 
kdrUfos ca vijanmd ca maitras sdtvata eva ca. 

* pahcamah sdtvata ndma Vifnor dyatanam hi sah 

pnjayed djnayd rdjhdtft sa tu hhdgavatak smrtah. Ibid. p. 8. 
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unauthorized surmise. It is very probable that Vasudeva was 
worshipped by the race of Yadavas as a tribal hero according to 
their own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
of Visnu, who was in his turn associated with the sun. Megas- 
thenes, in his account of India as he saw it, speaks of the Sourasenoi 
— an Indian nation in whose land are two great cities, Methora and 
Kleisobora, through which flows the navigable river Jobares — 
as worshipping Heracles. “Methora** in all probability means 
Mathura and “Jobares ** Jumna. It is probable that Heracles is 
Hari, which again is a name of Vasudeva. Again in the Mahd~ 
bhdrata^ vi. 65, Bhisma says that he was told by the ancient sages 
that formerly the great supreme person appeared before the 
assembly of gods and sages, and Brahma began to adore Him with 
folded hands. This great Being, who is there adored as Vasudeva, 
had first created out of Himself Sarnkarsana, and then Pradyumna, 
and from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and it was from Aniruddha 
that Brahma was created. This great Being, Vasudeva, incarnated 
Himself as the two sages, Nara and Narayana. He Himself says 
in the Mahd-bhdrata, vi. 66, that “as Vasudeva I should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body’’; 
in both these chapters Krsna and Vasudeva are identical, and 
in the Gltd Krsna says that “of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.’* 
It has also been pointed out that Vasudeva belonged to the 
Kanhayana gotra. As Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “ It is very prob- 
able that the identification of Krsna with Vasudeva was due to 
the similarity of the gotra name with the name of Krsna ^ From 
the frequent allusions to Vasudeva in Patafijali’s commentary 
and in the Mahd-bhdrata, where he is referred to as the supreme 
person, it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, as the name of a person worshipped as God, and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating an origin from a father Vasudeva. 
Krsna, Janardana, Ke^ava, Hari, etc. are not Vrsni names, 
but were used as personal appellations of Vasudeva. Patanjali 
in his commentary on Panini, iv. 3. 98, notes that Vasudeva, as 
the name of a Ksattriya king of the race of Vrsnis, is to be 
distinguished from Vasudeva as the name of God. This God, wor- 
shipped by the Satvatas according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Vrsni king Vasudeva, and some of 
the personal characteristics of this king became also personal 
^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaiptavism and Saivisfn, pp. n-12. 
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characteristics of the god Vasudcva. The word Krsna occurs 
several times in the older literature. Thus Krsna appears as a Vedic 
rjt, as the composer of Rg-Veda, viii. 74. In the Mahd-bharata 
Anukramanl Krsna is said to have descended from Ahgiras. 
Krsna appears in the Chandogya Upanisad (in. 17) as the son of 
Devaki, as in the Ghafa-jdtaka. It is therefore probable that 
Vasudeva came to be identified with Krsna, the son of Devaki. 
The older conception of Krsna 's being a rtvij is found in the 
Mahd-bhdrata^ and Bhisma in the Sabhd-parva speaks of him as 
being a rtvij and well-versed in the accessory literature of the 
Vedas (vedanga). It is very probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhury points 
out, that Krsna, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Bhagavata system; for he is referred to in 
the Ghafa-jdtaka as being Kanhayana, or Kanha, which is the 
same as Krsna, and as Devakl-putra, and in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, ill. 17. 6, also he is referred to as being Devaki-putra. 
In the Ghata-jdtaka Krsna is spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the Chandogya Upanisad he is a pupil of Ghora 
Ahgirasa, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice, in which penances 
{tapas), gifts (ddna), sincerity (drjava), non-injury (ahimsd) and 
truthfulness (satya-vacana) may be regarded as sacrificial fees 
(daknnd). The Mahd-bhdrata, ii. 317, describes Krsna both as a 
sage who performed long courses of asceticism in Gandhamadana, 
Puskara and Badari, and as a great warrior. He is also described 
in the Mahd-bhdrata as Vasudeva, Devakl-putra and as the chief 
of the Satvatas, and his divinity is everywhere acknowledged there.. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that Vasudeva, Krsna the 
warrior and Krsna the sage w^ere not three different persons, who 
in the Mahd-hhdrata were unified and identified, though it is 
quite probable that all the different strands of legends refer to 
one identical person. 

If the three Krsnas refer to one individual Krsna, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded to in the Chdndogya, 
and his guru Ghora Angirasa is also alluded to in the Kaufltaki- 
brdhtnana, xxx. 6 and the Kdfhaka-samhitd, i. i, which are prc- 
Buddhistic works. Jaina tradition refers to Krsna as being anterior 
to Par^vanatha (817 B.c.), and on this evidence Dr Ray Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the closing years of 
the ninth century b.c.^ 

^ Early History of the Vaip^ava Sect, p. 39. 
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Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-gita. 

The Mahd-bhdrata (xii. 348) associates the Bhagavad-gitd with 
the doctrines of the Ekanti-Vaisnavas. It is said there that the God 
Hari {bhagavdn Hari) always blesses those that are devoted to God 
without any idea of gain (ekdntin) and accepts their adorations, 
offered ui accordance with proper rites {vidhuprayuktaY , This 
ekdnta religion {ekdnta-dharma) is dear to Narayana, and those 
who adhere to it attain to Hari, as Nllakantha, the commentator 
on the Mahd-bhdrata, points out, without passing through the three 
stages of Aniruddha, Pradyumna and Samkarsana. The ekdntin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and lead the lives of ascetics. The principles of this ekdntin 
faith were enunciated by the Bhagavat himself in the battle of the 
Pandavas and the Kurus, when Arjuna felt disinclined to fight. 
This faith can be traced originally to the Sama-veda. It is said that, 
when Narayana created Brahma, he gave him this sdtvata faith, 
and from that time forth, as the Mahd-bhdrata states, there has 
been a host of persons who were instructed in this faith and 
followed it. It was at a much later stage briefly described in 
the Hari-gitd^. This faith is very obscure and very difficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from all kinds of 
injury. In some places it is said to recognize one vyUha: in other 
places two, and in others three, vyuhas are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final and absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action and the cause, as well as the absolute beyond action 
(akartd). There are, however, but few ekdntins in the world : had the 
world been filled with ekdntins, who never injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-know- 

' Ekdntino niskdma^bhaktdh , Nflakantha’s commentary on the Mahd-bhdrata, 

xn. 348. 3. j • , 

* kathito hari-gitdsu satnasa-vidht-kalpitah, Han-gltd. 53. The traditional 
teaching of the Gttd doctrines is represented as ancient in the Gltd itself (iv. 1-3), 
where it is said that Bhagavan declared it to Vivasvfln, and he related it to Manu, 
and Manu to Ik^v&ku, and so on, until after a long time it was lost; it was again 
revived by Kr^na in the form of the Bhagavad-gltd. In the Mahd-bhdrata, xil. 
348, it is said that Sanatkumara learned this doctrine from Nftrftyana, from him 
Praj&pati, from him Raibhya and from him Kuk^i. It was then lost. Then again 
Brahma learned it from Narayana, and from him the Barhi^ada sages learned it, 
and from them Jye^tha. Then again it was lost; then again Brahma learned it from 
Narayana, and from him Dak^a learned it, and from him Vivasvan, and from 
Vivasvan Manu, and from Manu Ik^vaku. Thus the tradition of the Bhagavad- 
gttd, as given in the poem itself, tallies with the Mahd-bhdrata account. 
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ledge, then the golden age, krta yuga^ would have come again. 
This ekdnta religion is a faith parallel to that of the Sarnkhya- 
yoga, and the devotee who follows it attains Narayana as his 
ultimate state of liberation. From this description in the Mahd- 
bhdrata it seems that the doctrine of the Glia was believed to be 
the ekdntin doctrine originally taught by Narayana to Brahma, 
Narada and others long before the recital of the Gita by Krsna in 
the Mahd-bhdrata battle. It is further known that it had at least 
four or five different schools or variant forms, viz. eka-vyuha, dvi~ 
vyuha, tri-vyuha, catur-vyuha and ekdnta^ and that it was known 
as the Satvata religion. 

Yamunacarya in his Agama-prdmdnya tries to combat a number 
of views in which the Bhagavatas were regarded as being in- 
ferior to Brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine with them. 
The Satvatas, again, are counted by Manu as a low-caste people, 
born from outcast Vaisyas and not entitled to the holy thread^. 
The Satvatas were, of course, regarded as the same as Bhagavatas, 
and their chief duties consisted in w^orshipping for their living in 
Visnu temples by the order of the king^. They also repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were there- 
fore regarded as outcasts. That the Bhagavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available Pafica-rdtra works are full of 
details about image-building and image-worship. The Gild (ix. 26) 
also speaks of adoration with water, flowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image-worship. Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Krsna, is mentioned in Patanjali*s Mahd-bhd^a 
(il. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in ii. 2. 34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in which it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pati, Rama and Kesava, meaning Balarama, Samkarsana and 
Krsna®. 

As Yamuna points out, the opponents of the Bhagavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary Brahminic initiation is not deemed 

’ vaiiydt tujSyate vrdtydt sudhanvdedrya eva ca 

kdrUfoi ca vijanmd ca maitrah saivata eva ca. Agama-prdmdnya^ p. 8. 

* parUamah sdtvato ndma Viptor dyatandfp ki sa 
pnjayed djdayd rdj^drp sa tu bhdgavatah smrtah. Ibid, 

* Sankarfaisa-dvinyasya balarp Kffnasya ardhitam. 

Mahd-bkdfyUf 11 . 2 « 27 . 

mjrda^a-iat^kha^paf^svdh pfthad nadanti sarpsadi 

prdsdde dhana^pati-fdma-keiavdndm. Ibid. 11. 2« 34. 
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a sufficient qualification for undertaking the worship of Visnu, 
and since special and peculiar forms of initiation and ceremonial 
performances are necessary, it is clear that the Bhagavata forms 
of worship are not Vedic in their origin. The fourteen Hindu 
sciences, viz. the six vedafigas on Vedic pronunciation (siksd), ritual 
{kalpa), grammar (vydkar ana), metre: (chandas), astronomy (jyotisa), 
lexicography {nirukta), the four Vedas, Mimamsa, argumentative 
works or philosophy {nydya-vistara), the mythologies {pur ana) and 
rules of conduct {dharma-sdstra), do not refer to the Panca-rdtra 
scriptures as being counted in their number. So the Bhagavata or 
the Panca-rdtra scriptures are of non-Vedic origin. But Yamuna 
contends that, since Narayana is the supreme god, the Bhagavata 
literature, which deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sources as the Vedas; the Bhagavatas also have the same 
kind of outer dress as the Brahmins and the same kinds of lineage. 
He further contends that, though sdtvata means an outcast, yet 
sdtvata is a different word from sdtvata, which means a devotee 
of Visnu. Moreover, not all Bhagavatas take to professional 
priestly duties and the worshipping of images for their livelihood; 
for there are many who worship the images through pure devotion. 
It is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhagavatas, as 
put forward by one of their best advocates, Yamunacarya, is very 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhagavata sect 
was non-Vedic in its origin and that image-worship, image-making, 
image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particular sect. Yet throughout the entire scriptures of the Panca- 
rdtra school there is the universal and uncontested tradition that 
it is based on the Vedas. But its difference from the Vedic path 
is well known. Yamuna himself refers to a passage {Agama- 
prdmdnya, p, 51) where it is said that Sandilya, not being able to 
find his desired end (purusdrtha) in all the four Vedas, produced 
this scripture. The Gitd itself often describes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices, and Krsna urges Arjuna to rise above the level of the 
Vedas. It seems, therefore, that the real connection of the Panca- 
rdtra literature is to be found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Visnu, who is the supreme God from whom the Vedas 
themselves were produced. Thus the Isvara-samhitd (i. 24-26) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhagavata literature is 
the great root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
tninks of it, and the followers of Yoga are but its branches. Its 
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main purpose is to propound the superiority of Vasudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas^. 

The affinity of this school of thought to the Upanisad 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva 
was regarded in this system as the highest Brahman®. The 
three other vytihas were but subordinate manifestations of him, 
after the analogy of prajnd, virdt, visva and taijasa in monistic 
Vedanta. Patanjali*s Mahd-hhdsya does not seem to know' of the 
four vyuhaSy as it mentions only Vasudeva and Samkarsana; and 
the Gita knows only Vasudeva. It seems, therefore, that the vyuha 
doctrine did not exist at the time of the Gitd and that it evolved 
gradually in later times. It is seen from a passage of the Mahd~ 
bhdrata, already referred to, that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that some accepted one vyuha ^ others two, others 
three and others four. It is very improbable that, if the vyuha 
doctrine was known at the time of the Gitd, it should not have 
been mentioned therein. For the Gitd was in all probability the 
earliest work of the ekdntin school of the Bhagavatas^. It is also 
interesting in this connection to note that the name Narayana is 
never mentioned in the Gitd, and Vasudeva is only identified with 
Visnu, the chief of the ddityas. Thus Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, 
“ It will be seen that the date of the Bhagavad-gitd, which contains 

^ mahato veda-rrksasya mfda-hhuto rnahdn ayarti 

skandha-bhutd rg-ddyds te idkhd-hhutdi ca yoginah 
jagfw-mUlasya vedasya Vasudevasya mukhyalah 
pratipddakatd siddhd miila-veddkhyatd dzjjdh. 

Isvara-sarnhitd, i. 24-26. 

* yasmdt samyak param brahma Vdsudevdkhyam atyayam 

nsmad avdpyate sdstrdj jndna-purvena karmand. 

Pauskardgama, as quoted in Rdmdnuja-bhd^ya, ii. 2. 42. 
The Chandogya Upam^ad (vii. i. 2) refers also to the study of ekdyana, as in 
the passage vdko-vdkyam ekayanarji ; ekdyana is also described as being itself a 
Veda in SrJprasna-sarnhitd, ii. 38, 39: 

vedam ekdyanarji ndma veddndm sirasi sthitam 
tad^arthakam panca~rdtram mok^a^darn tat~kriydvatdm 
yasminn eko mokfa-mdrgo vede proktah sandtanah 
mad-dradhana-rUpena tasmdd ekdyanam bhavet. 

See also the article “The PaAca-ratras or Bhagavata-s^stra,*’ by Govindaeflrya 
y.R. A. S. 1911. 

’ That the ekdntin faith is the same as the Sfttvata or the Panca-rdtra faith is 
evident from the following quotation from the Pddma-tantra, iv. 2. 88: 
sUris suhrd bhdgavatas sdtvatah panca~kdla-vit 
ekdntikas tan~mayai ca panca-rdtrika ity apt. 

This faith is also called ekdrana, or the path of the One, as is seen from the 
following passage from the Isvara-sarphitd, i. 18: 

mokfdyandya vai panthd etad-anyo na vidyaie 
tasmdd ekdyanoffi ndma pravadanti marttfituifi. 
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no mention of the vyUhas or personified forms, is much earlier 
than those of the inscriptions, the Niddesa and Patanjali, i.e. it was 
composed not later than the beginning of the fourth century before 
the Christian era ; how much earlier it is difficult to say. At the 
time when the Gita was conceived and composed the identification 
of Vasudeva with Narayana had not yet taken place, nor had the 
fact of his being an incarnation of Visnu come to be acknowledged, 
as appears from the work itself.... Visnu is alluded to as the chief of 
the Adityas and not as the supreme being, and Vasudeva was Visnu 
in this sense, as mentioned in chapter x, because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to be his vibhuti or special mani- 
festation^.” 

The date of the Gita has been the subject of long discussions 
among scholars, and it is inconvenient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elaborate controversy. One of the most extreme 
views on the subject is that of Dr Lorinser, who holds that it 
was composed after Buddha, and several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, under the influence of the New 
Testament, Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-gita points out — as has been shown above — that 
the Bhagavad-gitd does not know anything that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic. Attempt has also been made to prove that the Gita 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic, but that it also 
knows neither the accepted Sarnkhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patanjali 's Yoga-sutra. This, together with some other secondary 
considerations noted above, such as the non-identification of Vasu- 
deva with Narayana and the non-appearance of the vyUha doctrine, 
seems to be a very strong reason for holding the Gita to be in 
its general structure pre-Buddhistic. The looseness of its com- 
position, however, always made it easy to interpolate occasional 
verses. Since there is no other consideration which might lead us 
to think that the Gita was written after the Brahma-sutras, the 
verse Brahma-sUtra-padais caiva hetumadbhir viniscitaih has to be 
either treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently. iSahkara 
also thought that the Brahma-sutra referred to the Gita as an old 
sacred writing {smrti)^ and this tallies with our other considerations 
regarding the antiquity of the Gita, The view of Dr Lorinser, 
that the Bhagavad-gita must have borrowed at least some of its 
materials from Christianity, has been pretty successfully refuted by 

^ Vai^ruivism and Saivism, p. 13* 
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Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation, and it therefore 
need not be here again combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury also has 
discussed the problem of the relation of Bhagavatism to Chris- 
tianity, and in the discussion nothing has come out which can 
definitely make it seem probable that the Bhagavata cult was 
indebted to Christianity at any stage of its development; the 
possibility of the Gita being indebted to Christianity may be 
held to be a mere fancy. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting Garbe’s view that the Gftd was 
originally a work on Samkhya lines (written in the first half of 
the second century b.c.), which was revised on Vedantic lines 
and brought to its present form in the second century A.D.; for 
I suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Mahd-bhdrata and the Panca-rdtra 
literature, the Gitd is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata 
school, and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Gitd is neither an ordinary Samkhya nor a Vedanta work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Samkhya are mixed up with Vedantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garbe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Gitd from the later additions, need not, to my 
mind, be taken seriously. The antiquity of the Bhagavata religion 
is. as pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart {The Indian 
Interpreter^ October igog and January igio) and Biihler {Indian 
Antiquary^ iS94)» latter says, “The ancient Bhagavata, 

Satvata or Panca-rdtra sect, devoted to the worship of Narayana and 
his deified teacher Krsna Devaki-putra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the eighth century b.c.“ And 
assuredly the Gitd is the earliest available literature of this school. 
As regards external evidence, it may be pointed out that the Gitd 
is alluded to not only by Kalidasa and Bana, but also by Bhasa in 
his play Karna-bhdra^ , Tilak also refers to an article by T. G. Kale 
in the Vedic Magazine, vn. PP..528-532, where he points out that 
the Bodhdyana-Grhya-sesasUtra, il. 22. g, quotes the Gitd, ix. 26, 

^ Tilak quotes this passaf^e on page 574 of his Bhagavad-gltd-rahasya (Bengali 
translation of his Marathi work) aa follows : 

hato *pi labhate tvargafji jitvd tu labhate yaiah 
ubhe bahumate lake ndsti nifphalatd rane, 
which repeats the first two lines of the Gitd, 11. 37. 
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and the Bodhayana-Pitr-medha-sutra, at the beginning of the third 
praina, quotes another passage of the Gita^. Incidentally it may 
also be mentioned that the style of the Gita is very archaic ; it is 
itself called an Upanisad, and there are many passages in it which 
are found in the Isa {Isa, 5, cf. the Bhagavad-gita, xiii. 15 and 
VI. 29), Mundaka {Mund. ii. i. 2, cf. the Gita, xiii. 15), Kathaka 
(il. 15, II. 18 and 19 and ii. 7, cf. the Gltd, viii. ii; ii. 20 
and 29) and other Upanisads. VVe are thus led to assign to the 
Gltd a very early date, and, since there is no definite evidence 
to show that it was post-Buddhistic, and since also the Gltd 
does not contain tire slightest reference to anything Buddhistic, 
I venture to suggest that it is pre- Buddhistic, however unfashion- 
able such a view may appear. An examination of the Gltd from 
the point of view of language also shows that it is archaic and largely 
un-Paninean. Thus from the root yudh we have yudhya (viii. 7) 
for yudhyasva ; yat, which is dtmane-pada in Paninean Sanskrit, 
is used in parasmai-pada also, as in vi. 36, vii. 3, ix. 14 and 
XV. 1 1 ; ram is also used in parasmai-pada in x. 9. The roots kdnks, 
vraj, vis and itig are used in Paninean Sanskrit in parasmai-pada, 
but in the Gltd they are all used in dtmane-pada as well — kdnks in 
I. 31, vraj in ii. 54, vis in xxiil. 55 and ing in vi. 19 and xiv. 23. 
Again, the verb ud-vij, which is generally used in dtmane-pada, is 
used in parasmai-pada in v. 20; nivasisyasi is used in xii. 8 for 
nivatsyasi, md sucah for md soclh in xvi. 5; and the usage of 
prasavisyadhvam in iii. 10 is quite ungrammatical. So yamah 
samyamatdm in x. 29 should be yamah sarnyacchatdm, he sakheti 
in XI. 41 is an instance of wrong sandhi, priydydrhasi in xi. 44 is 
used for priydydh arhasi, sendnlndm in x. 24 is used for sendnydm^. 
These linguistic irregularities, though they may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anything definitely, may yet be regarded 

^ Bodhdyana-Qfhya-ie^a^sUtra: 
tad dha bhagavdn, 

patram pufpam phalarp toyafit yo me hhaktyd prayacchati 
tad aham bhakty-upahftam aindmi prayotdtmanah. 

Also Bodhdyana-Pitr-medha-sUtra : yatasya vai manufyasya dhruvam maranam 

iti vijdnlydt tasmdj jdte na prahffyen mrte ca na vi^Jdeta. 

Compare the Gltd^ jdtasya hi dhruvo mrtyuft, etc. 

N.B. These references are all taken from Tilak*s Bhagavad^gUd^rahasya 
pp. 574, etc. 

* For enumeration of more errors of this character see Mr V. K. Rajwade s 
article in the Bhandarkar commemoration volume, from which these have been 
collected. 
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as contributory evidence in favour of the high antiquity of the 
Gtta. The Gita may have been a work of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the composition of the Mahd-bharata, and may 
have been written on the basis of the Bharata legend, on which 
the Mahd-bhdrata was based. It is not improbable that the Gita, 
which summarized the older teachings of the Bhagavata school, was 
incorporated into the Mahd-bhdrata, during one of its revisions, by 
reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 



INDEXi 


abadhita, io8 

abddhita - svayam - prakdiataiva asya 
sattdy 36 

Abdomen, 289, 353 
abhaya, 510 

abhdva, 142, 162, 193, 227 
abheda, 207 

abhedo nlla-tad-dhiyoh, 26 n. 
abhicdra-karma, 284 
Abhidharma-kosa, 58 n. 
Abhidharma-kosa-vydkhyd, 58 w., 62 w. 
abhidhanabhidheya -jiidna -jneyddilak - 
3 n. 

abhighdta, 339, 410 
abhihitdnvaya~vdda , 2 27 
abhildso, 497 
abhildfa, 412 
Abhinunda, 232 
Abhinavai^pta, 49, 443 
AbhinavanSrayana, 78 
Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvatl, 78, 
7 ? 

abhinivesa^ 414 

abhiprapacyamdna, 314 

Abhiprdya-prakdsikdf 83, 87 u., 148 m. 

abki^ecana, 505 

abhivyajyate, 303 

abhivyakti^ 173 

abhraja, 300, 301, 331 w. 

abhyanujnd, 388 

abhydsa, 360, 370 

abhyupaffama-siddhdnta, 383 

Ablutions, 267, 505 

Abnormal states, 335 

Abode, 497 

Abscess, 299 

Absence, 19 

Absolute destruction, 248 
Absolute oneness, 128 
Absolute truth, 3 
Absolutist, 514 
Abstract idea, 211 
Abstraction, 28 
Abuse, 498 n. 

Academic dispute, 373 
Academy of Sciences, 164 n. 


acapala, 510 
Acceptance of gift, 505 
Accessories, 160, 1S3, 184 
Accessory cause, 109, 186 
Accidental happenings, 372 
Accretion, 235 326; of energy, 

244 

Acetabulum, 287 «. 2 
acetana^ 36 

Acid, 337 n., 358,359, 361,362 
Acidity, 335 n. 
acxntya, 362-364 

Action, 148, 187, 194, 241, 360, 403- 
405, 412, 421, 440, 441, 467, 488, 
507, 508, 515, 516 
Active agent, 244 
Active functioning, 238 
Active operation, 154 
Active restraint. 500 
Activity, 238, 256, 341, 368, 369, 481, 
504, 515; of the self, 197 
Act of knowledge, 69 
Acts, 15 

Actual, 23 n. ; data, 214 
Acyutakrsnrinanda T’irtha, 220 
Additional assistance, 183 
adharma, 321, 409, 41 1, 416, 484, 4S7, 

507, 525 

adhiha, 3 84, 385, 389 n. 
adhikarami, 108 n., 359, 390 
Adhikarana-manjari, 148 n. 
Adhikarana-mdld, 81 
Adhikarana-ratna-mdla, 148 w. 
Adhiknrana-stm^iili , 14S w. 
adhikarana-siddhunta ,383 
adhimaha, 24 
adhiptUi, 342, 352 
adhi^thdna, 113, 194. 279, 472 
adhi^thdyaka, 366 
adhyofHisdya, 373 
adhydsa, 9, 103 
Adhydsa-hha^ya, 6 222 

adhydtma-vidah ,423 
ad infinitum, 40, 70, 376 
Adoration, 439 
adroha, 510 


* The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of books arc in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after ordinary ones. 
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adffta, 207, 306, 360 
adrftadi-hubdham, 206 
adrstddi-sahakrtam , 197 
adr^fartha, 383 
Adultery, 498 n. 

Advaita-^bhu^nna, 52 n. 
Advaita-bodha-dipilui, 54, 216 
Advaita-brahma-siddki, 57 
Advaita-condrika , 55 
Advaita-cintd-kaustubha, 56 
Advaita-cintdmanit 55 
Advaita-dlpikd, 53, 216 
Advaita-dlpikd-vivarana, 53 
Adr>aita-viakaranda j 56 
Advaita-makaranda-tlkd, 1 93 
Advaita-manjaff, 225 
Advaita-muktd-sdra, 57 n. 
Advaita-nirnaya, 219 
Advaita-panca-ratna, 53, 216 
Advaita Philosophy^ 2 n. 

Advaitu-ratna, 54 
Advaita-ratna-kofa^ 54 
Adraita-ratna-rakfana^ 225, 226 
Advaita-ratna-vyahhyana, 54 
Advaita-siddhanta-vidyotana , 57 n. 
Adi^aila-siddhi, 53, 56, 118, 198, 199, 
223 n., 225, 226 

Advaiia-siddhy-upanyasa, 225 n. 
Advaita-sastra^saroddhara, 55 
advaita-sruti, 80 
Advaita-vada, 216 
advaita-vdsand, 218 
Advaitananda, 56, 82 n., 232 
Advaitanubhuti, 81 
Advancement, 519 
Advay3nanda, 79 
Advaydranya, 231 
AdvaySsrama, 204 
Adyar, 49, 84 n., 87 
Affection, 490, 497 
Affections of vdta, 336 
Affective tone, 23 
Affirmations, 75, 166, 271, 387 
Afflictions, 22, 304, 414, 499 
agada^tantrOy 276 
Agasti, 228, 230 
Agastya, 433 
Age, 370 

Agent, 77, 169, 310, 314, 358, 368, 
441, 469, 470, 515, 516 
Agg*’. 539 

Agni, 75, 292 n.y 300 n, 2, 303, 304 
Agnihotra, 54 
agm-k(irma, 330 
Agm-Pufdnay 279 n. 

Agniftfma^ L\ 345 n. 

Agnive^a. 393, 39S. 399i 424> 429» 

432 


Agmvesa-sarnhitdy 277, 432 
Agnivesa-tantray 429 
Agnivesya, 228, 230 
agmhana, 104 
Agrahayana, 282 
Agriculture, 502, 505 
ahamkarttyjs^ 102, 104, 217, 238, 239, 
24s, 257, 262, 30s, 347, 458, 463, 
464, 496, 524 
ahamtdy 235, 237 

a-hetUy 386 

ahetu-sajiuiy 380 n. 4, 38211. 
ahetutahy 166 

ahimsdy 505, 510, 514, 544 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy 461, 537 
ahita, 277, 278, 421, 422 
aihtka, 253 
aikamatyOy 282 
aindriya, 254 

Air, 74, 187, 194, 235, 302, 32s, 330- 
334. 359. 360, 362, 419 
Airy, 357. 359 
AitareyOy 78, 259 n. 3 
Aitare^'a-brdhmana, 536 
Aitareyopani^ad-bhd^ya , 78 
aitihyay 376, 379 
Ajita, 61 

ajhdnay 3, 9, 10. 50, 55, 73. 74. 76. 
loi, 102, 108, no, 112, 113, 115. 
153. 154. 195. *96, 204, 217, 222, 
389, 479, 499, 500; its nature, de- 
pendence on self and transformation 
into world-appearance, 10; its no- 
tion in Padmapada or Prakdsatman 
different from that of Nagftrjuna,9; 
its transformations, 10, 53; Vacas- 
pati’s view of its causality, 11 
ajUdnarn ndbhdva updddnatvdn mrdvat, 

197 

ajndta-sattvdnahhyupagama, 17, 270 
okartdy 545 

Akhandananda, 52, 103, 193 
Akhandananda Muni, 10, 31 n. 
s4khanddtma-prakd5ikdy 57 n. 

Akhilatman, 99 

akhydtiy 87 n, 
akliitay 414 
akrodhUy 505, 510 

a-krtakOy 182 

akfaka-samjhey 286 n. 4 
Ak^apada, 393, 394. 39i*-40* 

alajiy 299 
alambu^dy 354 
atasdld, 298 ti. 6 
Alberuni, 426 
Alchemy, 426 

Alermess, S” I mind, 51 1 

alga^Uy 297 
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Ahftisa^ 300 
Alkaline, 357, 358 
All, 195 

Allala Suri, 52 n. 

All-pervading, 16, 372, 525, 526 

All-pervasive, 160 

aloka-samrrta, 5 

alolupatva, 510 

Alternating, 63 

Alternative, 18, 377 

Altindische Grammatik, 345 n. 

AmalSnanda, 52, 57, 58, 74 n. 86, 103, 

107-109, 1 19, 260 
AmaradSsa, 54 
Amara-kosa, 55 
amar^a, 412 
amdvdsyd, 292 n. 

Amivd, 300 

amla, 312 n. 3. 357, 358, 361 

Amrtananda, 31 454 

Amulets, 277, 281, 282, 293, 294, 301, 

564 

amurta, 254 

amsa, 286 n. 2, 287 

atfisa-phalaka , 286 n. 4 

amsa-pltha, 287 n. 2 

amidrnsa-vikalpa , 338 

anabhilapyendtmandf 20 

anabhiraddki, 497 

anabhisai^ga , 373 

anadhigata, 212, 213 

anadhigatatva , 213 

anaikdntikatva, 123 

Analogy, 36, 42, 148, 155, 180, 189, 

391 ; of dreams, 28; of play, 42 
Analysis, 65; of consciousness, 62 
ananubhdfana, 389 n. 
ananuyojya, 384 
ananyathd-siddha, r6o 
Ananyflnubhava, 82 n. 
anarthaka, 384, 385 
Anatomical texts, 435 
Anatomical treatises, 435 
Anatomy, 355, 433 
anavasthd, 174 

anddy-anirvdcydvidydsrayandt, 1 2 

andgatdvekfana, 389, 392 

andhata-cakra, 355 

andkhyam anabhivyaktam, 232 

andmayam, 462 

andrambha, 416 

QTidsrava^ 22 

andtman, 6 

anekatd^ 370 

anekdnta, 389 

anekdntha, 391 

Anger, 267, 333» 373, 409, 492, 497. 

499 . 509-511 


Angry, 367 
anila, 330 
Animal, 359, 513 
Animate, 359, 360 
Aniruddha, 543, 545 
anirvacanlyam nllddi, in 
anirvacmilyatd, 155 
anirvacanlyatd-vacana, 105 
anirvacaniyd, 89, 117, 203, 224 
anirvdeya, 35, in 
anirvdeyatva, 194 
anirvdeya avidya, 109 
anityo, 22 120 

anitya-sama, 380 «. 4 
aniyata-vipdka , 249 
Ankle-bones, 284 
Annam Bhatta, 82 n. 

Annihilation, 266 
Annotations, 87 
anrta, 383 

antahharana-caitanyayor aikyddhyasat , 

206 

antahkaranas , 34, 50, 56, 65, 72, 75 w., 
76, 77, 88, 89 Tz., loi, 104-106, 109, 
113, 114, 206-210, 217, 268, 292, 
29s, 306, 344, 4S2, 48471. I 
antahkarana-viii^ta, 33 
antahkara^dvacchinnam caitanyarri^ 206 
antah-sausiryam, 307 
antarikfam, 292 n, 
Antarydmi-brdhmana, 251 
antarydmin, 215, 537 
Antecedence, 160, 172 
Antipathy, 24, loi, 245, 248, 267, 409, 
412-414, 490, 498, 499 
antrebhyah, 288 

anubandha, 338 n., 368 n., 389, 497 
anubandhya, 338 n. 
anubhava, 149 
Amtbhava-dlpikd, 78 
Anubhava-vildsa, 57 n. 
AnubhavSnanda, 58, 86 
anubhnti, 199 
anubhuti-svahhdva , 471 
AnubhutisvarQpacarya, 116, 192, 194 
anumata, 389, 391 

anumdna, 139, 194, 373, 376, 379. 39^^. 
401 n, 

anupadhd, 505 
anupalabdhi-samay 380 n. 4 
anupasaya, 397 
Anupatdla, 300 
anus, 296, 426 
anmayo, 497 
anutpatti-sama, 380 4 

anuvrtta, 63 
anu^fyavasdya, 151 
anuyoga^ 384 
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anuyojya^ 384 
aniikya, 287 i 
Anvaya-prakaHkd^ 56 
anvaya-vyatireki, 400 n, 
anvaya - vyatireki - sadhya - visefam 
vddy-ahhimatam sadhayati^ 121 
Anvaydrtha-prakdsikd, 116 
anvayi, 400 n. 
anvitabhidhana-vada^ 227 
anyathd~k/iydti, 87 n., 204, 222 
anyd piirvdpurva - bhrama - santskdrah, 
109 

anyedyuh, 297 

anyonya-miiat-komtda-saddala, 257 

a 7 iy(mydbhdva, 122, 131, 132 

angam eva alpatvdd updngant^ 273 

angannm 496 

Ahgiras, 281, 544 

Angirasa-kalpa^ 283 

angulayah, 285 

Anguttcira-nikdya, 394 

atikura, 169 

anfidnam, 498 

anu^ 261 

anu-hrasva, 189 

anu-hrasva measure, 190 

anuhTOsva parimdna^ 189 

anda, 322 n. 

ap, 75. 50^ 

apacit, 298 n. 7 

apadeia, 389, 391 

apagataisanah, 245 

apahnava-vacana, 105 

apathina, 510 

apara, 360, 370 

aparam ojas, 343 n. 

apard prakrti, 465 

apnricckinndlambandkdra, 23 

aparoksa, 6, 63, 105 

aparoksfi-pratlti^virodhdt , 1 94 

aparokia-vyavahdra-yogya , 1 49 

Aparokfdnubhava, 78 

Aparoksdnuhhuti , 80 

apa-siddhdnta, 389 n. 

Apasm^ra, 431 
apai'tirga, 44, 248 
apavarja, 389, 391 

apdna, 258"'26o. 291, 31 1, 332, 373, 

44«. 440, 455 
Qpdna tdyu, 355 
apdndya svdhd, 448 
apdnga, 342, 351 
apdrthakn, 384, 385, 388, 389 n. 
apekhd, 496 
opekfd, 95 

apeksa-huddhi , 157, 158 
Aperture. -154 355, 356 

Apaha-stddhi, 49 


a posteriori, 517 
Apparatus, 180 
Apparent reality, 4 

Appaya Dik§ita, 10, ii, 17, 44, 47. 49. 
52-56, 79, 82 n., 106 n., 108, 216 
218, 219; his date, lineage and 
works, 218 ff. 

Appearance, 3, 5, 8, 13, 20-22, 28, 
31, 37, 101, 105, 109, 194, 195, 232, 
235, 23^>. 239, 252, 371, 438, 517; 
of unity, 65 
Appetites, 493 
Appetitive desire, 501 
Appreciation, 512 
Apprehension, 22 
apradhdna, 370 
apramd, 128 
apramdda, 505 
apratibhd, 389 n. 
apratyak, 63 
aprdptii-kdla, 389 n. 
aprdptU’prdrthand, 412 
aprdptayoh prdptih samyogah, 158 
a priori, 517 
apsardh, 228 
apQrva, 80 
apQrta-vidhi , 46 
Ardya, 300 
arhuda, 286 n. 3, 314 
^red, 537 

Ardent desire. 497 
ardha-supta-prahuddha , 264 
ardhdnjali-panmdna , 343 ft. 

Argument, 18, 2671., 29, 278, 376 
arhatatiia, 248 
Ari§tanemi, 229 

Arjuna, 487, 489, 500, 502, S07» 
508. 512. 516, 518, 525, 529-532, 
545 

Armpits, 326 n. 

Arnava-vanuina, 126 
aroga, 334 n. 
arpana, 452 
Arrogant, 510 
Arsas, 430 

Arteries, 256 n., 289, 290 
artha, 327, 340, 359, 479, 482, 485 
ariha-kriyd-hdritva, 32, 108 
artha-kriyd-sdmarthya, 183 
artha-kriyd-sdmarthya^sattvamf 30 ft. 
artha-prdpakatva, 137 
artha-prdpti, 384 
Arthfi-idstra, 274, 541 
arthavan , 20 
arthdntara, 388, 389 ft. 
arthdpatti, 18, 389, 391 
arthdpatti-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 
Artificial process, 358 
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Arunadatta, 429, 434 
£irund, 291, 344 n. 
asamprajndta, 250 
asaifisargagraha, 154, 155 
Asanga, 164 
asanga^ 268 
asanga-bhdvandf 264 
asaiiga-sastrenaf 524 
a-sarva-gata^ 410 
155, 373 

a-sat-karya-vdda^ 39, 179, 473, 517 

asat~khydti, 87 n. 

asdtmya-arthdgama, 416 

Ascetic, 373; life, 508; postures, 489 

Asceticism, 229, 267, 508 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 205 

asmitd, 4x4 

aspanda, 265 

Aspects, 238 

Aspiration, 497 

Ass, 160, 386 71. 

Assembly, 378 
Assimilation, 331 
Associated, 501 

Association, 15, 21, 25, 34, 156, i6q, 
183. 188. 19s, 239, 321, 358, 369, 
375, 4SI, 4S2. 456, 500 
astey n, 505 
asM, 317, 328 
asthi-mdinsa’‘mayat 257 
asthtra, 230, 241 
arxi, 386 n. 

Astragalus, 284 n. 3 
Astringent, 358, 359 
Astrology, 436 
Astronomy, 49 
asukha^ 422 
asukham dyuh, 277 
asura, 314, 535, 539 
Asura-vtda^ 274 71, 3 
asuyd, 413 
asvddUj 358 
Qsuhha, 341 
aiuddha, 36 
A^vattha. 524 
A^vattha tree, 523, 524 
a^fakd^ 292 
affa-siddhi^ 427 
A$tAnga Ayur-veda, 276 
AftdUga-hrdaya, 364 7t., 436 
Affd^ga - hr day a - ndma - vaidQryaka- 
bha^ya, 436 

Afidftga -^ hrdaya - safftkitd ^ 425, 432- 

434 

Affdj ^ a - hpdaya-vfttit 436 
Afpdnga-saiftgraha, 263, 274 n. 3, 284 
n . 3, 304 71. 1, 317 71. I, 328, 329 71., 
433 


aptdnga-yoga, 453-455 
apthlvantau^ 285 
a^thlvatf 285 71. 4 
Atala, 76 
Atharva, 274, 390 
Atharvan texts, 299 
Atharvanic channs, 281 
Atharvanic hymns, 289 
Atharvanic rites, 283, 294 
Atharva-sikhd Upani^ad, 449 
Atharva-siras Upanisad, 449 
Alharva-Veda, 273-275, 277-280, 283, 
284, 288, 290, 291, 293-295, 301, 
331, 340, 343 344-34^>- 3^4. 486, 

536, 539; as Atharva and Ahgiras, 
281 ; Ayur-veda an iipdhga of it, 273 ; 
.Ayur-veda its upaveda, 274 ; diseases 
and their symptoms in, 301 ff. ; 
diseases mentioned m, 296 ff. ; dis- 
tinguishes bird and dhamani, 344 n . ; 
head and brain in, 340; its bone 
system critically compared and con- 
trasted with that of Caraka, Susruta, 
VSgbhata, 284 ff.; its contents as 
arranged by Bloomfield, 295 ff. ; its 
principal contents, 281 ff. : its prob- 
able priority to Rg~veda, 280, 281; 
its relation with Ayur-veda, 275 ; its 
sdkhds, 283 ff. ; its theory of vdyus, 
291, 292; on sit'd and dhamanij 
289 ff. ; rivalry between drugs and 
charms in, 293 ff. ; theory of the 
origin of diseases in, 299 ff. ; vdyu^ 
pitta and kapha in, 331; what nadl 
means in, 345 

Atharva- Veda and Gopatha-Brdhmana, 

295 71. I, 296 71. 1 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir ^ 283 n. 
Atharvdngirasah, 281 
atidesa, 389, 391 
atikrdntdvek^ana^ 389, 392 
aiimutra, 296 
atirikta, 388 
atisayadhdna, 183 
atiyoga, 320, 321, 405 
aflndriya, 347, 366 
atlsdra, 296, 430 
Atlta-kdla, 387 

Atomic, 367; changes, 194; measure, 
189; theory, 1 51, 189 
Atoms, 20, 25, 157, 187-- 90, 193, 199, 
306, 371 

Atri, 399. 40*. 429 

Attachment, 24, 101, 243, 304, 412- 
414, 489, 490, 497-499» 50*1 503 1 
504, S07, S*®. S«I. S»3. S14. 516, 
S»>-5*3 

Attention, 23, 24 
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Attentive reflection, 24 
Attock, 429 
Attractions, 239 
atyantdsat, 194 
afthanga-slloj 498 
Auditory organ, 344 
Auditory sense, 374 
Aufrecht, Th., 435, 439 
aupacdrika^ 328, 329 
Aupadhenava, 424 
Aupadhenava-tantra, 435 
attpamya, 377, 379 
aupapaduka, 308 
Aurabhra, 424 
Auricular. 353 
Auspicious rites, 281 
Austerities, 441 
attfodha^ 295 
ausadhi^ 359 
aufnya^ 362 n. 

Authenticity, 78 
Autumn, 335, 370 
Autumnal fever, 299 
avabhdsinij 317 
avaccheda, 105 
avacchedakatd, 124 
avaccheda-vadOf 106 
avacchinna, 96 
Avadhani Yajva, 218 n. 
avadhi, 508 
ovasthd, 44 
avaslu, 202, 203 
avayav^i 187 
avedanam, 265 
avedyatvOt 149, 150 
(nedyatve satyaparokfa - vyavahdra - 
yogyatvam^ 149 n. 

Averrhoa acida, 360 n. 

Aversion, 335, 515 
Aviddhakarna, 172 
avidyamana, 5 

avidya, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 44, 48, 50, 72, 
73. 84, 85, 88-90, 98, 99. 104, 
105, log-iii, 117, 118, 148, 187, 
204-206, 209, 221, 234, 249, 304, 
414, 41S, 479, 498, 499; de- 

scribed as iakti by Gaudapada, 8; 
in neither of its senses can be 
material cause, 12; its meanings. 12; 
nature of its causality according to 
Anandabodha, also according to 
VScaspati^s Brahma- tat tva-samfkfd, 
12; not psychological ignorance, but 
special technical category, 12; Pad- 
mapilda\s interpretation regarding 
the creative power of, 9; so called 
because of its unintelligibility, 12 


avidya-dvitaya^ 109 
avidyS-dvitaya-sacivasya , 1 09 
avidyd mdyd mithyd-pratyaya itiy 84 
avidyd-nivrttiy 85 
flw'dj/J-potency, 10 
avidyd-sahita-brahmopdddnamy ii 
avidyd stuff, 104 
avidyd-iakti, 9, 203 
avidyopadana-bheda-vadinSy 90 
avijjd, 498 
avijndtdrthay 389 n. 
avindbhdvay 140, 376, 380 
avisamvddiy 136 
avisefa-saina, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 
avt^aya, 6 
avitikkamay 500 
avyabhicdrty 136, 381 n. 
avyabhicdrl anubhavahy 135 
avyaktay 43, 104, 263, 357, 358, 462, 
463, 470, 471, 473, 476. 519, 525, 
S30. 533 

avyakto lyakta-karmd, 263 
avyapadeidtmdy 234 
avyapadesyay 265, 374, 401 
Assays tman Bhagavat PQjyapida, 
198 

avydkrtay 23 n., 104 
avydpya-tjttitva-iisefitOy 1 58 
Awaking consciousness, 19 
Awareness, 13, 14, 17-20, 25-30, 31 n., 
32, 63-65, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 1 17, 
118, 134, 151, 197, 201, 206. 211. 
212, 214; of blue, 27 
Ayodhya, 230 
ayogay 321, 405 
ayuta-nddhuy 191 
ayuta-siddhatVQy 191 
dbhdsOy 252 
dbkicdrika, 281 
Abhoga, 52, 108 
dcdryoy 420 
Acflrya Dlk^ita, 218 
Acflrya Jetfln, 49 
AcftryasQri, 171 
dcchddya, 112 
dddna-ganthOy 496 
adhdroy 113, 144 
ddhdra-cakray 355, 356 
AdisQra, 126 
ddityasy 292 n., 535. 549 
dgamOy 304 

Agama^prdmdnyay 542 ft. 2. 546, 

_547 

Agama-idttra^vivara^y 78 

dghatOy 497 

^uneyay 313. 329 n., 359 

dhdre papkala-taifMdy 501 
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Ahrika, 172 

ajna-cakra, 353 355, 356 

dkankjd, 496 

akasa, 74, 75, 104, 160. 194, 204, 235, 
244. 302. 312 . 315, 360, 362, 367, 
37». 374. 379 
dkdsa-dhdtUt 307 
Ak&sagotto, 276 
Akdia tan-mdtra, 245 
dkdsdtnwka, 359 
dkuta, 481, 482 
dlamhana^ 29, 155 
Alamvdyana-samhitd, 435 
dlaya-vijndna, 22 > 24 
dlayo, 497 
dlocaka, 304, 341 
dlocaka-pitta^ 342 
dma-garbha^ 322 n, 
dmalaka^ 294 
Amalfinanda, 82 
amdiaya, 330, 331 
dnanda, 223 

Anandabodha, 50, 51, 70, 89 w., 92, 
116, 117, 124, 14871,, 194, 196; his 
doctrine ofavidyd probably bon ow- 
ed from Mandana, 90; as inspirer 
of many later works of Vedanta, 1 18 ; 
his date and works, 116; his interpre- 
tation of the nature of the self, 118; 
his refutation of “ difference,” 116, 
117; his view of the nature of avidyd^ 
_ 117 

Anandabodha Bhaft^rakacarya, 12, 49, 
6q, 147 n, 

Anandabodhendra, 231 
Anandabodhendra Bhik^u, 259 n, 2 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvatl, 231 
Ananda-dtpa^ 57 n. 

Ananda-dlpa-tlkdj 57 n. 

Anandagiri, 43 n,, 83, 103, 124, 192, 
i93» 344 

Anandajftana, i n., 43, 49-51, 78-81, 
92. 100, 116, iig, 124, 172. 189, 

192, 194, 196, 205, 210, 439; con- 
tents of his work Tarka^samgraha^ 

193, 194; his criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaise^ika categories, 193, 194; his 
interpretation of the indescribable- 
ness of world -appearance and ajdd^ 
na, 194, 195; his teachers, 192; his 
works, 193 

Ananda-lakari, 79 
Ananda-laharl-tarty 79 
Ananda^manddkinJ, 225 
AnandapQrna, 52, 57, 83, 87 n., 103, 
123, 126 n. 

Anandatirtha, 442 


Ananda-vardhana, 126 n. 
Anandanubhuva, 57 n. 

Anandasrama, 196 
Anandatman, 58, 86 
dntariksa, 357 
AnvIksikI, 390, 392 
Anjaneya, 443 
dpah^ 292 n. 
dpta, 280, 373 
dptopadesa, 373, 376 377 
«/>>'«, 359 

drambhakam, 329 w. 
drjava, 505 n., 510, 544 
Arsa~Rdmdyana^ 231 
drtava, 313 
drtavdh, 292 n. 
drthl bhdvand^ 480 
Arunikopanisad, 252 71 . 

Aryadeva, 51, 124, 164, 165 

Arya-drdhdsaya-panprccha, 5 

Arya-vidyd-sudhd-kara, 112 7 i, 

dsana, 454, 455 

dsanga, 44 

dsatti, 497 

dsayo, 497 

dsdj 496 

dspada, 7 

dsrdva^ 296 

dssdsa, 459 

dstika, 420 

dstikya, 505 n. 

Asadhara, 434 
airaya, 19, 23, 85, 357 
dsraya-bhutah, 59 n. 

Asre^a^ 300 

Asvaldyana’Srautasutra, 394 
AsvinI, 432 
Asadhavarman, 428 
Atanka-dipana, 434 
dtivdhika sarlra, 305 
Atma-bodha, 79, 81 
Atma-bodha-vydkhydna, 81 71 ., 103 
atma-dharmopacdrah, 21 n. 
dima-jdnlndriydni, 310 
Atma-jndnopadesaf 78 
Atma-jnanopadesa-pikd, 193 
dtma-khydti, 87 71 . 
dhna-mdm, 24 

dtman, 8, 21, 58, 149, i94» 238, 302, 

30771. 5, 309 310, 405, 444, 445, 

47a. 518 

dtmanah sarpind-rupatva, n8, 148, 

dtma-samavdyl vifaya-prakaso jnanam^ 

197 

dtma-sneha, 24 
Atmasukha, 232 
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Atmasvarapa, 52 n. 
dtma-saktydf 330 
atma-vinigrahot 513 
Atmdndtma-viveka^ 79 
Atmdrpana-stava, 219 
dtmdsrayatva, 17 
dtmdvalokana^ 442 
Atmopadesa-vidhi^ 79 
Atreya, 277, 308. 310, 327, 333, 395, 

,424 

Atreya bhikfu^ 395 

Atreya- Caraka, 284, 293, 295 

Atreya-Caraka school, 289 

Atreya Gautama, 394 

Atreya Punarvasu, 2^6 n., 357, 432 

dvarana^ 22, 73 

dvarana-sakti, 74 

dvaranatvdt, 197 

dvartta, 351 

dyatana, 395, 498 

^dma^ 348 If. 

Ayur-veda, 258 h., 273-276, 278, 280, 
288, 293, 295, 320, 328 n., 354 n.. 
3S7. 36s. 366, 371. 372, 383, 38s. 
3*^7i 389. 390. 392, 393. 395. 39^. 
398. 399. 402, 422, 423, 436; an 
upaveda of Atharva~Veda, 274; a 
part of Atharva-Veda, 278; aper- 
tures of the dhamanis in, 350; appli- 
cation of inductive methods for the 
discovery of cause in Caraka, 396 ff. ; 
are vdyu, pitta and kapha only 
hypothetical entities.^ 336 If.; as a 
science of life, 277; a separate Veda 
superior to the other Vedas, 274,275; 
a veddhga, 274; brain the centre of 
manas in, according to Bhela, 340; 
brain the seat of sensations, 346; 
Caraka school closely associated with 
Atharva-Veda^ 278, 279; Caraka’s 
view of nddl, iird^ dhamanl and 
srotas as ducts, 346 ff. ; categories 
of Caraka and Vaise^ika, 369-372; 
causes of things according to Sus- 
ruta, 372; circulation of dhdtu in 
growth, 322, 323; cognitive cur- 
rents in, 347; constructive and de- 
structive operations of vdyu^ pitta 
and kapha, 339; control of body 
and mind, 419, 420; Df^habala's 
distinction of strds and dhamanis, 
34811.; dhamarOs in relation to cog- 
nition according to Su4ruta, 351 
ff. ; dhdtu-mala in, 331; different 
functions of vdyu, pitta and kapha, 
337t 33^ ; different kinds of ducts in, 
347; dispute, methods of, 377 ff.; 
disputes, terms of, 379 ff,; disturb- 


ance of dotas according to seasons, 
335 ; divergent views on the develop- 
ment of the foetus referred to in 
Caraka-samkitd, 307, 308 ; divergent 
views regarding vdyu as narrated in 
Caraka, 332 ff. ; do^a as prakrti, 334 ; 
dravya, rasa, ^rya, vipdka, pra^ 
bhdva, 362-366; early references to, 
276, 277; epidemics caused by col- 
lective evil effects, 408 ff. ; equili- 
brium of dhdtus, 327; ethical posi- 
tion of Caraka, 418 ; fallacies, 380 ff. ; 
foetal development in Susruta and 
Caraka, its different stages, 313 ff. ; 
formation of foetus in Caraka, Sus- 
ruta and Vagbhata, 302-304; free- 
dom of will in, 41 1 ; Ayur-veda, 
function of dhamanis in, according to 
Susruta, 350 ff. ; function of the dif- 
ferent ducts, 347 ff. ; future life, be- 
lief in, 406; good, conception of, 
404, 405 ; good life and happy life, 
422, 423 ; good life in Caraka, 418 ff. ; 
good of the body and of the mind, 
418, 419; heart in the Upani^ads 
contrasted with, 344; heart the vital 
centre of the pranas in, 340; hetu- 
vidyd in Caraka, 395 ; inference in, 
compared with NySya and SSirp- 
khya, 399, 400 ; is beginningless, 274 ; 
its relation with Atharva-Veda, 275; 
Its theory of dhdtu-sdmya and dhatu^ 
vaisamya, 319 ff. ; its unbroken tradi- 
tion, 274; jdti fallacy, conception 
of, compared with Nyflya, 380-382 ; 
yuAn, misrepresentation by S^ntarak- 
$ita, 376; yukti pramdna of, 375; 
yukti pramdna refuted by Ssntarak- 
375 » 376 : bfe, its dehnition, 
367; literature, 422 ff., 435; manas 
and the senses, 367; manas, its 
theory, 366. 367; meaning of ojas in, 
343 II. ; medical discussions in, 378; 
iidc/t, sird and dhamanl as ducts in, 
345, 346 ; natural pls|ce of vdym, pitta 
and kapha, 331, 336 ; nature of pitta, 
330* 33^ ; necessity of logical tricks 
in, 401, 402; number of sird, srotas 
and dhamanl according to Susruta, 
349; number of iirds in, according 
to Suiruta, 352; number of sndyus 
in, according to Susruta, 352; origin 
in the knowledge of hetu and iihga, 
395 : (origin of the world, Susruta on, 
4io;param and aparam ojas in, 343 ; 
perception, obstruction of. 377 ; per* 
ception theory of. 373, 374; period 
of life in, 402; possible existence of 
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a pre-Caraka literature of it, 277 ; 
prajndparddha, according to Caraka, 
416,417; pramdnas in, 373 ; prana in, 
263 ; principles of growth, 321, 322; 
psychological theories of perception 
of Bhela in, 341; psycho-physical 
parallelism in, according to Caraka, 
339; roiar, their number, 357-359; 
rasas, their origin, 359, 360; rebirth, 
nature of, determined by past life, 
406, 407; rebirth, proofs of, 407, 
408; relation of head and heart in, 
343; right conduct, rules of, ac- 
cording to Caraka, 420 ff. ; sarnyogi- 
puru^a, its conception, 368; sancaya 
and prakopa of dosas, 335 ; scheme 
of life in Caraka, 415 ; seat of prana 
according to Caraka, 342 ; secretory 
character of vdyu, pitta and kapha, 
338, self and the body, 368; self 
and knowledge, 368; sell and manas, 
369; self and the transcendent self 
{parah dtnid), 368 ; self, in association 
with maruis, 373; self, nature of, ac- 
cording to Susruta, 410; sorrows, 
cause of, according to Caraka, 415, 
416 ; soul, conception of, 372 ; special 
categories in Caraka, 389; special 
categories in Susruta, 389 ff. ; springs 
of action and right conduct in, 405; 
springs of action in C araka com- 
pared with those of other systems, 
411 ff. ; substance and qualities, 
360-362 ; subtle body and self in 
Caraka, 310; Susruta and Sirnkhya, 
372; Susruta ’s distinction of sirds 
and dhamanls, 348. ff.; Susruta’s 
views regarding brain as the seat of 
cognitive and conative nerves, 342; 
synonyms {or srotas, 348 n . ; the com- 
bination of the do^as in different re- 
lations, 338; the organs in relation 
to the ducts, 348; theory of dhdtus 
and upQ-dhdtiis, 322-324; theory of 
do^a according to Susruta, 329, 330; 
theory of the formation of the bodv, 
334; theory of karma in, compared 
with other theories of karma, 402- 
404; theory of mala-dhdtus, 325 ff. ; 
theory of prabhdva,^^^ ; three classes 
of inference in Caraka, 398, 399; 
transgressions {prajndparddha) the 
obstacle to good life, in Caraka, 421, 
422; transmigration determined by 
dhatma and adharma, 41 1 ; ultimate 
healing in, 415 ; upddga of Afharva- 
Veda, 273; validity of the Vedas 
established through it, 279, 280; 


views of the different Upani^ads 
regarding the nadis contrasted with, 
345 ; vdyu, pitta and kapha and their 
operations in the building of the 
334 ff-; what is its nature? 

.276 

Ayur-veda~dipikd, 274 n. 2, 275 302, 

^431 

Ayur-veda-rasdyana , 434 
Ayur-veda-sutra, 436 
dyuso 'nuvrtti-pratyaya-hhuta, 333 
dyusydni, 295 

Backbite, 510 
Backbone, 286 
Bad, 246; deeds, 41 1 
Badness, 507 
Radisa, 316, 357 
baefaza, 295 n. i 
baesazya, 295 n. i 
bahu-iruta, 85 

Bdlabhadra Bhattacarya, 225 n. 
Baladeva, 539 

Baladeva VicJyabhusana, 443 
Balance, 326 
bali, 278 
Balkh, 357 

handha, 232, 234, 267 
Bandhaku -1 antra, 435 
bandhanam, 497 
band ho, 497 
Barren woman, 234 
Basic concept of mind, 24 
Basic entity, 23 n. 

Basis, II, 29; of truth, ii 
Battle, 505 
Battle-field, 522 

Badarayana, 45, 260; his philosophy, 
42; his philosophy is some kind of 
bheddbheda-vada or immanence in 
transcendence, 42 
bddha, 222 
hddhakas tarkah, 141 
hdhu, 285 n. 6, 338 
Balabhadra, 55 
Bslagopala, 78 
BMagopilla Yogindra, 78 
B&lakr^nadasa, 78 
Bdldvatdra-tarka, 49 
Balhika, 298 w. 4, 316 
Bana, 550 

Ba$pacandra, 428, 431 
Beard, 325 

Beginningless, 12, 195, 217, 454; avtd^ 
yd. 48; contact, 158; series, 184; 
time, 249 

Being, 10, 36, 46, 148, 203, 234, 230, 

501 
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BcinR-non-heing, 234 
Benares, 429 
Bengal, 126, 225 n. 

Besnagar, 539 
Bhadanta Yogasena, 184 
Bhadra, 284 
Bhadrakapya, 316, 357 
Bhadrasaunaka, 427 
hhaga, 285 n. 7 
hhagandara, 276 
Bhagavad-bhakti-rasdyana f 225 
Bhagavad‘gUdt 79, 442 
Bhagavad-gHd-bha^ya^ 439 
Bhagavad-gltd-bhdfya-vivarana, 439 
Bhagavad-gltd-bhdsya-vydkhyd, 439 
Bhagavad-gltd-gudhdrtha-dlpikdy 225 
Bhagavad-gitd-hetu-nirnaya, 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-lakfdbharana, 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-pradlpa^ 443 
Bhagavad-gltd-prakdsa, 443 
Bhagavad-gltd-rahasya, 550, 551 w, i 
Bhagavad-gltdrtha-samgraha^ 443 
Bhagavad-gltdrtha-samgraha-tikdy 439 
Bhagavad-gltdrtha-sdra^ 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gltd-sdra-samgraha, 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-tdtparya-nirnaya, 442 
Bhagavat, 539-542; and Vi§nu, 539, 

540 

bhagdsthi, 285 n. 7 
bhai^ajya, 293, 295 

226, 442, 439, 531, 532, 534 
Bhakti-rasdyana, 226 
bhaktir ddesyd, 278 
Bhakti-sdmdnya-mrUpana^ 225 
bhakti-yoga, 440, 44I, 451 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 540, 543, 548 
Bharadvaja, 229, 308, 395, 399 
Bharata, 427 
Bhartrhari, 171 

Bhartrprapaftca, i, 36, 43, 44, 100; 

his philosophy of bheddbheda, 43 
Bhattacarya Sivaprasad, 232 
Bhattacharya, B., 20 172 n, 

Bha(ta Ananda, 264 

Bhatta Kallata, 263 

Bhatta Narahari, 425 

Bhatta Rdghava, 122, 123 

Bhattoji Dlk^ita, 54, 55, 217, 219 

hhauiikl^ 334 

bhava, 498 

BhavabhGti, iii| 112 
Bhavadflsa, 87 n. 

Bhavanltha, 126/1. 

Bhavanlsahflya, 434 
Bhavya, 164 

Bhflgavato, 251. 544-547i 552; and the 
ekdntins, 545 ; sect, 545 ff. 


Bhdgavata-purdna, 220, 532, 542 
Bhdgavata ~ pur ana - prathama - Hoka - 
vydkhyd, 225 
Bhagavatism, 550 
bhdjana-loka-sannivesa-vijnapti^ 23 
Bhdluki-tantra, 435 
Bhdmatl, ii, 25 n., 29, 36, 52, 56, 
82, X06-109, III, 171, 215 n., 220, 
222 fi., 269 ft. 2, 427 
Bhdmatl-tilaka, 52 n., 108 
Bhdmatl-vildsa, 108 
Bhdmatl-vydMiyd, 108 
Bhanujl Dlk^ita, 55 
Bhdnumatl, 362, 363 n., 425, 435 
Bhdradvdja-samhitd, 43 1 
BharadvSjlyas, 540 
bhara-hdrUy 62 
Bhdra-hdra-sQtray 61 
Bharata legend, 552 
bhdratl sthdnOy 355 
Bharatl Tlrtha, 52 n., 81, 216/1. 
BhSrgava, 431 
Bhasa, 394, 550 
Bhasarvajha, 122 

Bhaskara, 43 n., 193, 201, 427, 428 
Bhaskara Bhatta. 435 
Bhaskara Dlk$ita, 56 
Bhasurananda, 79 
Bhdfd-pariccheda, 263 n. i 
Bhdfya-bhdva-prakdiikdy 148/1. 
Bhdfya-dfpikd, 103 
Bhdfya-tippana, 78 
Bhd^ydrtha-nydya^mdld, 8 1 
Bhdfta-cintdmaniy 515 
Bhao f^astri, 1 1 n. 
bhdVQy 193, 412 
Bhdva-dlptkd, 443 
hhdva-mdtray 19 
Bhavami^ra, 435 
bhdvandy 235, 480-482 
bhdvand-mdtra-sdrOy 235 
Bhdvand-xnveka, 87 n. 

Bhdva-prakdsOy 263, 28S n. i, 433, 

435. 436 

Bhdva-prakdsikdy 79 
bhdva-rupa, 105, 114 
Bhdva-iuddhiy 87 n. 
Bhdva-tattva-prakdsikdy 98, 148 
bhdvatvUy 142 
Bhavaviveka, 164, 165 
hhdvdbhdvayor dvayor apt paraspara- 
pratikfepdtmakatvdt, 142 
bhdvddvaitQy 85 
Bhdvdrtha-dlpikdy 79 
Bhavivikta, 172 
bhedUy 92, 1x6, 2x8, 401 n. 
Bheda-dhikkdra, 51, 54, 55, 216, 
2x8 
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Bheda-dhikkdra-satkriydf 51, 55 
Bheda-dhikkdra-satkriyajjvaldf 5 1 
hheddbheda, 44, 46, 201, 202; earliest 
references to, 43 ; philosophy of 
Bhart^prapaftca, 43 
hheddbheda-vdda, 42, 43 
Bhela, 285 n. 6, 340, 341, 39s, 43a; 
his psycho-physiological theories, 
340 IT. 

Bhela-samhitdy 432 
hhefaja, 275. 295> 37® 

Bhefaja-kalpa, 432, 436 
bhefajdnit 281 
hhikfu, 505 
Bhl^ma, 543 

bhoga-gandham pt rityajet^ 267 
Bhoja, 324 n., 427, 428, 435 
Bhoja-tantra, 435 
bhoktr, 244 
Bhrama-ghna, 432 
bhrdjaka, 303, 330, 351 
bhruvor madhye^ 449 n. 2 
bhrnga-rdja, 297 
Bhusuncja, 257 
Bhuvah, 76 

Bhuvanasundara SQri, 120, 123 
Bhuh^ 76 

292 fi. 

6/ifita, 261, 282, 302 n, 2, 314 fi., 315, 
319, 334. 371 
bh&ta-hitatva, 505 
bhuta^prakrti, 197 
bhUta-sQkfmaih, 311 
bhnta-vidyd, 276, 425 
bhuta-vikdra, 358 n. 
bhUtdtman, 303, 304, 415 
bhatefu daydf 510 
Bibliotheca Indica, 344 n. 

Bile, 276, 317, 325 
Bilious fever, 298 
Billows, 329 
Binding, 497 

Biomotor, 261, 515; forces, 75, 259i 
262; functions, 104 
Birth, 498, 512, 519 
Bitter, 242, 337 n., 357, 359 
bija, 235 

bljd^kuravat, 257 
Blackness, 238 

Bladder, 289, 290, 336, 348, 351 

Blame, 512 

Blind, 309 

Blindness, 333, 342 

Bliss, 46, 450, 504; of mind, 513 

Blissfulness, 223 

Blood, 282, 298, 304, 307, 313, 317. 
318, 322-324, 329-331, 335, 347, 
349, 352, 361, 372; currents, 348 


Bloomfield, 276 n., 295 

Blue, 13, 19, 26, 27, 29, 30-32, 71, 

1 17. 176, 330, 344; 349; awareness, 
70. 71 

Boastfulness, 373 
Bodha-sdra, 57 
Bodha-vidhi, 79 
bodhdtmaka, 265 
Bodhayana, 43, 251 
Bodhdyana-Grhya-sefa-sutra, 550 
Bodkdyana-Pitf-medha-sUtra ,550 
Bodhendra, 79 

Bodki-carydvatdra-panjikd^ 4 n., 501 
Bodhisattva, 513 
Bodiless emancipation, 252 
Bodily, 500; exercises, 419 
Body, 248, 261, 320, 325, 327, 331, 
340, 352, 365, 387, 447, 469, 498, 
501 

Body-building, 338 
Bolling, 289, 299, 301 n. 2 
Bond, 497 

Bondage, 174, 181, 187, 204, 232, 246, 
252, 267, 415, 470, 488, 497, 520 
Bone, 278. 279. 317, 324, 348. 352; 

channels, 348 
Bony materials, 347 
“ Bower Manuscripts,*’ 435 
brahma-bhilta, 474, 475 
brahma-bhuya, 474 
brahma-caitanya, 77 
hrahma-cakra, 353 n. 
brahma-carya , 505 
Brahmacarin, 282, 449, 505 
Brahmadatta, 99 
Brahmadeva, 427, 428 
Brahmagraha, 300 

Brahmahood, 37, 55, 81, 92, 450, 475, 
477. 513 

Brahma-jdla-sutta, 394 
Brahma-knowledge, 43, 47, 56, 85, 
87, 100, 1 15, 203, 204, 223, 227, 
252 

Brahman, i, 2, 8, 10, ii, 16, 28, 36-39, 
41, 42, 45-48, 5^. 73, 80, 84, 88, 90, 
96, 99 — 102, 104 106, 110, II2~II5, 
I18, 126, 128, 156, 163, 168, 170. 
190, I9I, 195, *96, 202, 203, 205, 
215, 217, 221, 222, 234, 236-238, 
240, 243-245, 265, 271, 275, 340, 
386, 437, 439, 440, 448, 450. 454, 
473-476, 485, 486, 494, 495. 514, 
523, 524. 530, 533, 534, 538, 548; 
nature of causality, 10, 1 1 
Brahma na jtigat-kdranamf 84 
Brahmanandin, 43 n. 
brahma^ndtfit 354, 35^ 
frroAmfln-consciousness, 77 
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Brahma-nirvdna, 474 
Brahmano tnukhe, 474 
Brahma~parindma~vdda, 43 
Brahma-prakdhkdj 49, 82 r. 
brahma-randhra, 353 w., 356 
Brahma-rdk^asa^ 282 
Brahma-stddhi, 83, 84, 86-88, 92, 93, 
95, 98, 106, 117, non., 112, 178, 
198, 199 

Brahma-siddhi-tika, 45, 83 
Brahma-^siddfu-tydkhyd-ratna, 83 
Brahma-stuti, 148 n. 

Brahma-sutra, 2, 5, 6, 8, 25, 28, 29, 

43 «•, 46* 56, 82, 92, 103, io8w., 
148 n., 189, 196, 204, 205, 218, 220, 
246 n., 250 n., 251,391, 495. 549; 
discussion as to whether it pro- 
fesses pure monism or bhedahheda, 

44 ff. ; does not support isahkara s 
philosophy, 2 

Brahma-sutra-bhd^ya, 30, 80, 81, 

148 n. 

Brakma-sutra-bhd^ya-vydkhyd, 82 n. 
Brahma - sutra - bhd^drtha - samgraha, 
82 n. 

Brahma-sutra-dipikd, 82 
Brahma-sritra-trtti, 82 
Brahma-sutro-panydsa, 82 n. 
Brahma-tattva-prakdiikd, 82 n. 
Brahma-tattva-samJkid, 1 2 
Brahma-tattva-sarnkitoddlpanl f 45 n. 
Brahma-vatvarta, 274, 432, 433 n. 
Brahma v^da, 283 
Brahma~Veda, 280 n. 
brahma-vicar a ^ 56 
Brahma-vidydbharana^ 56, 82 n. 
brahma-inhdra, 460, 501 
Brahmavijhana, 54 
brahma-yajna , 487 

Brahma, 197, 229, 245, 274, 423, 519, 
539 . 54 ^ 

Brahmananda Giri, 443 
Brahmananda Sara$vatl,54, 57 R.,777f., 
79, 81, 82, 251 R., 252 R. 
Brahmdnanda-vildsa, 57 r. 
Brahmananda Yati, 82 
Brahmin Sutik^na, 230 
Brahmopartifat, 251 
Brain, 340. 353 r., 356 
Bravery, 502 

Brahmanas, 292, 295 n. 1, 301, 420 
Brahmins, 228, 469, 488, 498, 502, 504, 
505-507, 512, 513, 539 
Breast, 286 
Breath, 259 

Breath-control, 268*, 444, 447, 448. 
455 

Breathing activity, 75 


Breathing forth, 259 
Breath-regulation, 256 
Breeding, 505 
Broken, 337, 338 
Bronchi, 286 r. 2 
Bronchial tubes, 289 n, 3 
Bronchitis, 386 
Brow, 287 

Brhad-dranyaka-bhd^ya-plkd, 1 93 
Brhad-dranyaka-bhdpya-vdrttika - tlkd, 

193 

Brhad-dranyaka Upanipad, i, 73, 78, 
83, 251. 259 R. 3, 260, 288 R. 1, 344, 

345,391.394 

Brhad-dranyakopampad-bhapya, 48, 78 
Brhad-drauyakopampad-bhdsy a-vdr Cu- 
ba, 78, 98 

Brhad-yoga-vdsiptha , 232 
Brhal-laghu-pahjikd, 428 
Brhaspati-smrti, 251 
budbuda, 312 r. 3 

Buddha, 22 n,, 61, 276, 424, 459, 498, 
520 

Buddhadeva, 171 
Buddhagho^a, 164 
Buddhapalita, 164, 165 
Buddhas, 3 

Buddht, 75, 76, 104, 109, 179-181, 238, 
239. 245. 262, 305, 341, 344, 347 R., 
369. 373, 386, 387, 458, 463, 464, 
484 R. I, 524 

Buddhism, 58, 117, 228, 450 n. 1 , 459, 
461, 495, 498, 504, 521 ; analysis of 
recognition, 65 ; and Vedanta on the 
notion of self-consciousness and re- 
cognition of identity, 3 3 m, 

and in Gffd, 498-500; criticisms of the 
concept of God of Nyaya and Yoga, 
176-178; criticism of the Sarnkhya 
panndma doctrine, 171 ff. ; develop- 
ment of the foetus in the Sdii-stam- 
ba-sQtra, 307 ; ideal life of Mahayana, 
501 ; its arguments against the self 
as individual entity, 58 ff. ; its at- 
tempt to interpret self-identity by 
the assumption of two separate con- 
cepts, 68; its criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaiscfika categories, 187 ff. ; its criti- 
cism of the Vedantic identity of self 
as shown in memory, 66 ; its doctrine 
of momentarincss and artha-kriyd* 
kdritd, 182 ff.; its idealism com- 
pared with that of Sankara and Yoga- 
vdsUfha, 268 ff. ; its refutation of 
criticism of the non-permanency of 
entities by heretical thinkers, 185 ff. ; 
refutation of the soul theory of 
various systems of Indian thought in, 
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178-181 ; slla in, 500, 501 ; status of 
the object in, 35; the Vatsiputrlyas 
doctrine of soul, 59 ff . ; Vasubandhu’s 
refutation of the soul theory of the 
Vatsiputrlyas in, 58 ff. ; views, list 
of, in, 496 fT. 

Buddhist arguments, 176, 188 
Buddhistic, 119, 151, 170, 395, 521, 

551 

Buddhistic idealism, 2, 3, 22 n., 25-27, 
29 p 30, 35. 205. 270, 398; its ex- 
planation of the apparent duality of 
object and awareness, and the diver- 
sity of objects, 26; its theory that 
things simultaneous are identical, 
26 n . ; that all ideas are due to 
vdsands^ 26 

Buddhistic nihilism, 2, 3 
Buddhist Legends, 248 n. 

Buddhist logicians, 166, 170 
Buddhists, s, 9, 31, 32, 33, 65, 67, 
68, 71, 96, 108, 113, 115, 118, 124, 
125, 136, 171, 172, 186-189, 269, 
367. 375. 399, 4*2, 415, 433, 435, 
496, 499-50*, 51*. 5*4, 5*7. 521; 
deny any being as the ground 
of world-appearance which is like 
dreams, 5; their quarrel with 
the Ved^ntins regarding the nature 
of existence a,s causal efficiency, 

32 

Buddhist subjective idealists, 211 
Buddhist writers, 51, 171 
buddhitvakalanam, 236 
buddhi-vaisesika, 342 
buddfd-vibhramsa, 4 1 6 
buddhi-yoga, 444, 451, 452 
buddhy-ad^uifhana, 3 1 6 
Bulletin de VAcadhnie des Sciences de 
Russie, 59 n., 61 n., 62 m. 
Burlingame, E. W,, 248 
Burning, 97, 335 ”• 

Biihler, G., 550 

caitanya, 207 
Caitraratha Forest, 357 
cakra, 355, 455 

cakra-bhramivad-dhrta-sarirah, 250 
Cakradatta, 426, 431 
CakrapHnidatta, 275, 276 n,, 277, 302 

«■, 303 304. 308, 3*0, 312 11., 

313 n., 314, 315. 318, 319 322 

323, 324 327 W-, 332 ".. 335. 

338 339 n., 340, 343. 347, 348 

349. 360 361 n., 362-371, 373- 

376, 380 fi.. 384 n., 395, 396, 405 w-, 
406 #1., 415 n., 425-428, 430-435 
Cakra system, 454 


edk^ur-vaiie^ika, 341 
cala, 332, 338 
Caland, W., 345 n. 

Calcutta University, 2 n. 

Camphor, 91 
Canals, 352 
Canda, 539 
Candracandana, 434 
Candragomin, 49 

Candraklrti, 3, 51, 164-168, 17 1, 307; 

and Dihn&ga, 167 
candramah, 292 n. 

Candrika, 98, 99, 192, 232 
Canvas, 199 
candala, 512 
Candesvara Varman, 78 
Capacity, 40 

Caraka, 263, 274, 275, 279, 28571., 
286 n., 28771., 292, 301, 302, 304, 
307, 3*2, 314-3*6, 322 71., 327, 329, 
332, 334-336, 339, 340, 342, 343, 

346, 348. 349, 352, 355-357, 359 W-. 
360 71., 363-366, 368, 369, 371 , 372, 
375, 376, 378-380, 382, 383, 384 71.. 
386 71., 388, 389, 393, 395-397. 399. 
400, 401-409. 4*1. 4*5, 417-423, 
427-429, 431-435, 47 *-473. 475 

Caraka-candrikd, 431 
Caraka-pahjikd, 43 1 
Caraka-parihsla, 429 
Caraka-samhitd, 273 n., 277, 278, 291, 
302 71., 308 71., 310 71., 313 71., 314, 

315 71., 318 n., 3*9 323”.. 324. 

326 n., 327 33*. 332 71., 334 n., 

335 ”., 336 «., 339 ”-, 340, 342 

347, 348 n., 360, 361 w., 363, 366 71., 
36777., 369, 370 71., 371, 37371. 
374 71., 375 W-, 37671., 377, 38671., 
392, 393. 395. 39671., 397-402, 4**, 

416, 422, 426, 427, 429, 47*. 472, 
473 477 

Caraka-tattva-pradlpika, 43 1 
Caraka-tdfparya-tlkd, 310/1., 431 
Cardiac plexus, 355 
Caritrasirnha, 126/1. 
caritta, 500 
Cartilages, 286 ti., 322 
Caste, 501, 503, 505 
Caste-duty, 486, 487. 502-505. 507, 
508, 5*3, 5*4 

Categorical imperative, 493 
Category, 12, 15, 24, 146, 147, i57, 
163, 170, 187, 191, 237, 366, 369, 
372, 389 

Cattle, 301 
Cattle-shed, 509 
catur-a^ka, 189, 190 

Catur-mata-sdra'Samgrahaf 219 
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caurydbhdva^ 505 
Causal, 176, 521; agent, 74, 177; ap- 
paratus, 182; complexes, 4; effi- 
ciency, 32, 95, 136, 137, 185; forces, 
174; moment, 185; nature, 184; 
operation, 25, 41, I44i *73i I75» *86, 
517 ; state, 37 ; substance, 172 ; trans- 
formation, 44, 172 

Causality, 31 148, 172, 186, 221, 

396; of Brahman, 106; of the world 
due jointly to Brahman and MSyS 
according to Padartha-tattva^ 10 
Causation, 164, 168 
Cause, 3, II, 22W., 38-40, 95, 144, 
145, 152, 160, 161, 166, 183, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 195, 203, 215, 337, 
366, 372, 374, 375, 389, 39^398, 
516, 517; and effect, 19 1; of atoms, 
187; of the world, 37; unknown, 
360 

Cause-effect, 375, 376 
Causeless, 161, 187 
Cavity, 352 
335 

caya-kdrana^vidve^Qy 335 n. 
cdgdnussati, 459 
CSrana-vaidya, 283, 284 
Cftrvaka, 387, 402 
Central Asia, 435 
Central seat, 357 
Centres, 16 

Cerebral region, 353, 354 
Cerebrum, 353 n,, 356, 357 
Ceremonies, 468 
Cervical plexus, 353 
Cessation, 21, 234, 242; from wwk, 
507; of desires, 444; of work, 508 
ecftd, 327, 472 
ceffitam, 371 

cetand, 23, 36, 302, 316, 360 n., 368, 
47*. 477, 500 
cetand-dhdtu, 472 
cetand-pratisandhdtdj 366 
cetandvantah, 410 
cetas, 254, 366 
cetasika, 500 
cetO‘inmutti, 460 
cetya-samyoga-cetandt, 236 
cetyatva, 236 
Ceylonese, 164 
chadmand, 478 
chain, 385, 386 II., 401 
Chandah-praiasti, 126 
Chandas, 24, 275 496, 547 

Change, 45 
Changeable, 16, 221 
Changeful, 241 

Changeless, 11, 13, 240; betng» 51 


Changing, 189; association, 63; con- 
tents, 15; materiality, 51; objects, 
33; stetes, 33 

Channel, 291, 324, 344. 347 
Character, 15, 18, 27 n., 132, 187, 
188 

Character-appearance , 1 3 
Characteristic, 4, 6, i8, 38, 162, 176, 
182, 199,200,228,233,251,371,512 
Characterized appearances, 22 n., 23; 
entities, 22 

Characterless entity, 271 
Chariot, 229 

Charm, 280,28 1, 293-299, 301 ; system, 
294 

Chdndogya, 78, 246, 250 n., 259 n., 
260, 276 w., 345, 346, 520 
Chdndogya-hhdiya-tlkd, 193 
Chdndogya Upa 7 n$ad ,^2 "•» 333» 344 **•. 

345 498, 521, 544, 548 n. 

Chandogya-Upanifad-vdrttika, 43 n. 
Chdyd-vydkhyd, 262 
chedana, 358 
chedanlya, 357 
Cheeks, 326 n. 

Chemical changes, 317 
Chemistry, 357 
Chest, 336 
chidra-malas , 326 n. 

Chimerical, 13 1 
Chintamani, T. R., 196 
Cholera, 282 
Christianity, 550 
Church Street, 14 

Chyle, 317, 322-324. 3*8. 330. 331, 
348, 349 

cic’chdydpatti, 89 n. 
Cid-dnanda-daiailokl, 79 
Cid-dnanda-stava-raja, 79 
cid-dtman, 112 
cihtsd, 278, 288 n., 392, 430 
Cikitsd-darsana, 432 
Cikitsd-kaumudl, 432 
Cikitsd-sdra-tantrn, 432 
Cikitsd-sthdna, 429 
Cikitsd-Uittva-vijndna, 432 
cihtsitam, 276 
ctldrfd, 515 

cin-mdlra^sambandhird, 197 
cin^mdtrdiriia-vi^tiyam ajhdnam, 85 
Cinnabomma, 219 
dntya, 343 
cira-jdgara, 267 
cirdj-jdgrat-sthita, 266 
Circular bone, 284 n. 4 
Circulation, 323 
Circulatory tyttem, 323 
Circumstance, 233 
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«t, 89, 89 235, 243, 244, 271 

eitra-hhitti, 104 
Citra-mimdifisd, 220 
citrinl, 353. 3 5^ 
citrini nddl, 354, 356 
Citsukha, 49-51, 53, 58, 83, 86, 87 w., 
92, 116, 119, 124, 138, 147, 148, 149 
150 152, 154, 156, 157, 160- 

163, 171, 172, 192. 194, 198, 217, 
218, 222 n.\ awareness of aware- 
ness impossible, 130, 151 ; his analy- 
sis of illusion, 155; his criticism of 
the atomic theory, 157, 158; his 
criticism of “cause” (karana), 160 
ff. ; his criticism of Nyaya categories, 
156; his date and works, 148; his 
definition of self-revealinp con- 
sciousness, 148-150; his quarrel 
with Prabhakara on the subject of 
illusion, 154 ff. ; his refutation of 
the category of time, 156, 157; his 
refutation of class-conccpts (jdti), 
160; his refutation of draiya, 161, 
162; his refutation of numbers, 158; 
his refutation of qualities (^una), 
162, 163; his refutation of space, 
157; his treatment of the falsehood 
of the world-appearance, 152, 153; 
his treatment of nescience (ajiidn/i), 
>53; main content of his Tijtfva- 
pracflpikd, 148 n. ; nature of self, 151 , 
.>52 

Citsukha AeSrya, his refutation of the 
NySya definition of perception, 138 
cit-svarupdh^ 411 

dm, 75, 234. 238, 239, 243, 250, 256, 
258, 26s. 292. 30s, 306, 341 
citta-camatkdra,, 236 
citta-vimuktii 265 
citta-vjrtti, 264 
cittinahf 292 n. 5 
Clpudru, 299 n. 2 

Class-concept, 40, 108, 131, 132, 139, 
148, 159, 162, 163, 187, 188, 194, 

371 

Class-duties, 486 
Class-nature, 188, 189 
Clavicle, 286 n. 2 
Cleanliness, 505 
Clinging. 497 
“Closed," 3 
Cloth, 189 
Clouds, 205 
Coarse, 337 n. 

Coccyx, 285 FI., 287 FI, 

Cognition, 18-21, 23, 70, 136, 149, 
153. *80. 188, 214. «39. 243. 274 
Cognitional character, 29 


Cognitional existence, 58 
Cognitive activities, 256 
Cognitive functions, 256 
Cognitive nerves, 342 
Cognitive operation, 21 1 
Cognitive process, 206 
Cognitive relation, 213 
Cognitive senses, 76, 500 
Cognitive states, 151, 250, 251 
Cognized object, 19, 22 
Cognizer, 19, 22, 23, 351 
Cognizing, 15; activity, 104, 149; 

faculty, 180 
Coherence, 15 
Cola country, 148 fi. 

Cold, 242, 301, 320, 321, 332, 337 w., 
357, 358, 360, 361, 362 n., 365, 408, 
^ 419, 500, 510, 511 
Colic, 346; pain, 298 
Collar bone, 286 n., 287 
Collocating, 138, 160; conditions, 
161 

Collocation, 168, 174, 187, 516; of 
causes, 161, 472, 473; of things, 
161 

Collyrium, 238 

Colour, 24, 60, 181, 186, 188, 191, 194, 
199, 289, 327, 330, 355, 360, 367, 
377; cognition, 180; particles, 25 w. 
Colouredness, 374 
Colouring pitta, 326 n. 

Combination, 189, 360 
Combinations of atoms, 20 
Command, 48 

Commentary, 27 n., 29, 38, 43, 52, 54, 
99, 102, 103, 107, 108, 196, 219, 
232, 354 

Commentator, 51, 164 
Common duty, 505-507 
Common good, 506 
Common self, 181 
Commonsense, 3 ; view, 2, 508 
Common well-being, 506 
Communion, 451, 457-459. 4^6, 467, 
470, 490, 492. 501, 503. 504, 530 
Community, 506 
Compact, 337 FI. 

Compassion, 51 1 
Compendium, 214 
Compilation, 49 
Compilers, 53 

Complex, 4, 25, 65, 215; quality, 17, 
18 

Compounding, 370 
Conative senses, 75 
Conceit, 373. 409. 5>o 
Conceive, 254 

Concentration, 460, 500, 504 
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Concept, 234; of contact, 158 
Conception, 236, 247, 524 
Conception of Buddhist MrvJno, The, 
164 n., 166 n. 

Concepts of duality, 193 
Conceptual, ;.36; activity, 236; crea- 
tion, 237, 243, 244 

Conch-shell, 6, loi, 114, 134-137, 
155 

Conclusion, 163, 173, 373, 376-378, 

383. 387 

Concomitance, 19, 121, 140, 141, 194, 
374, 388 71 ., 397 

Concrete, 25, 23571.; duration, 212; 

individual, 239; state, 236 
Conditional, 142 
Conditionality of relations, 142 
Conditioning knowledge, 18 
Conditions, 16, 182, 1S4 
Conduct, 500, 503 
Conformations, 498 
Congenital vdta, 337 
Conglomeration, 164, 166 
Conjeeveram, 98 
Conjunction, 40 
Connection, 355 
Connotation, 475 

Conscious, 15, 371; centre, 16; mo- 
ments, 62; states, 13, 187 
Consciousness, 14, 18, 28, 30, 33, 35, 
62-65, 69, 71, 72, 148, 149. 153. 
164, 199, 201, 205-207, 209, 210, 
213, 215, 222, 234, 271, 310, 314, 
318, 360, 366, 368, 369, 387, 406, 
47*» 477. 498, 532; of relationing, 
33 ; pure, 22 
Consequence, 183 
Conservation of energy, 517 
Constant, 63 

Constituent, 17, 18, 74,322,371,525; 

elements, 59, 304 
Constitution, 334 
Constitutional, 335 
Constitutive stuff, 48 
Constructive, 331 ; instincts, 23 ; prin- 
ciples, 333 ; tendencies, 24 
Consumption, 298, 386 
Contact, 1 90, 194, 360, 373 , 374. 38 1 ; 

of atoms, 190 
Contact-points, 188 
Container, 22, 144 
Contemporary, 50 
Contentless, 182 
Contentment, 490, 492, 501, 503 
Content of recognition, 66 
Contiguity, 367 

Continuity, 15, 21; of consciousness, 
180 


Continuous, 241; appearance, 2511.; 

perception, 213 
Contradiction, no, 137, 147 
Contrary, 17 

Control. 256, 419; of anger, 505, 510; 

of mind, 505, 510 
Controller, 215 
Controversy, 125 
Cooking, 97, 188, 331 
Co-operant, 184 
Co-operation, ii, 326 
Cordier, Dr P., 425 ti., 427, 429 
Co-religionists, 501 
Coronation ceremony, 282 
Corporeal, 512 
Correspondence, 134 
Cosmic universe, 524 
Cosmic world, 526 
Costal cartilages, 286 71. i 
Cotyloid cavity, 287 n. 

Cough, 296, 298, 300 fi. 

Country', 370 
Courage, 328, 333 
Course, 519 
Covetous, 498, 498 n. 

Covetousness, 497, 498 
Cow, 159, 420, 509, 512 
Cranial bones, 287 n. 

Cranium, 287 
Craving, 504 

Creation, 72, 178, 234, 235, 242 
Creationism, i 
Creative power, 74 
Creative thought movement, 235 n. 
Creator, 2, 39, 41, 176, 177 
Creed, 501 

Critical thinking, 264 
Criticism, 35, 146, 156, 165, 166, 171, 
192, 204, 388; of qualities, 194 
Cruelty, 373, 409, 510 
Cupidity, 497 
Curatives, 280 
Curator, 205 
Curd, 40 
Cures, 280 

Currents of sensation, 340 
Cursing, 282 

Customary morality, 504, 523 
Customs, 127, 489, 503 
Cyavana, 432 
Cycle, 526 

dahana, 333 

daharddhikara^, 205 n. 
daiva, 253-255, 310, 407, 408, 472, 
S'S 

daiva yajha, 487 
dand Mompat, 510 
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dakfind, zgz, 544 
dakfindyana^ 519 
495. 505 
Damsel, 229 
Dancing, 498 n. 
dantolQkhala, 287 n. 4 
dariana, 455 
dasa-kusala^kamma, 498 
Dasgupta, S. N., 17, 449 n. i, 501 n. 
Da^arathapriya, 99 
Daia-iloki~mahd~vidyd-sutra, 1 20 
Daia-ilokl^ 79 
Data of experience, 157 
Dattatreya, 443 
Datum of perception, 212 
Days, 156 
ddk^ya, 505 n. 
ddna, 505 544 

Darila, 284, 293 
Darila Bhat^a, 275 
ddruna, 332 n. 

Death, 248, 299, 336, 498, 501, 512. 

523, 526 

Deathless, 518, 526 
Debate, 377 
Decay, 498 

Deccan ^ Early History of the, 540 
n. I 

Decisions, 24, 373, 384 
Decoction, 390 n. 

Deeds, 242, 248 
Deep sleep, 232 
Defeat, 512 
Defects, 38, 214 
Deficiency, 319, 326, 335 
Definition, 127, 136, 143, 145, 159- 
161 , 192 ; of cause, 186 ; of perception, 

137 

deha, 446 n. 3 

deha-samhhava-hetavah, 330 
Dejection, 230 
Delirium, 298, 333 
Deliverance, 267 
Delivery, 290 n. 3 
Delusion, 170, 245, 499, 500, 510 
Demerit, 249, 409, 416 
Demons, 230, 295, 300. 468, 478, 
535 

Denotation of words, 187 
Denunciation, 512 
Denutritive, 357. 35® 

Dependence, 10, 529 
Dependent on being, 36 
Desirable, 512 

Desire, 24, 91, 178. 179. ^52. 2^4, 
324, 360, 370, 373, 375. 409. 4**1 
412, 422, 442, 450, 451. 453. 477. 
484, 488, 495, 498, 50*. 503. 504. 
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p7-5ii, 516, 519, 520, 522, 529; 
bonds of, 268 ; for life, 405 
Desirelessness, 228, 490 
Desisting, 500 

Destiny, 253, 354. 3^0, 370, 404, 526 
Destroyed cause, 186 n. 

Destructibility, 386 n. 

Destructible, 197, 512 
Destruction, 182, 235. 238; of the 
atoms, 191 ; of citta, 268; of mind, 
448 

Destructive, 331; play, 178 
desa, 358, 389 

desa-kala-kriya-dravyaih, 240 
Detached, 452 
Detachment, 475 
Determinant of causality, 186 
Determinate, 23 ; perception, 97 ; 
thought, 25 

Determination, 23 n., 55, 75, 186 

Determine, 23 

deva, 314 

Devadatta, 62, 75 

Devagiri, 123 

Devaki, 544 

Devakl-putra, 544 

Devarama Bhatta, 81 

devatd, 43 

dexa-ydna, 519, 521 

Devadarsa, 283 

Devendra, 55 

Deve^vara, 1 1 1 

Devotee, 532 

Devotion, 43Q-441, 503, 523, 531, 534. 

547; to Vedic gods, 505 
dhatrya, 264, 505 

dhamafit{t), 289, 290, 343, 344 ?/., 346- 
350. 35* 352, 355; Its pre-Cara- 

kian senses discussed, 345, 346 
Dhamma-pada, 248, 489, 490, 493 
dhanaisand, 405 
Dhananiaya, 75 
dhatiur-dkdre, 354 
Dhamir-veda, 274 

Dhanvantari, 316, 424, 425, 432, 433 
dharma, 21, 22 w., 131, 199, 327, 4*o- 
412, 4*6, 4*9. 479. 483. 484, 486- 
488, 494. 503. 525. 538 
Dharma-dharmi-vinikaya, 49 
dharma-kdya, 22 n. 

Dhannaklrti, 137, 17* 
dharma-k^etra, 502 
dharma^megha, 251 
Dharma-mlmdmsd’paribhd^d, 220 

Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 52 n., 53. 54. 

89 w., 105, 198 w., 208, 212, 214, 217 
dharma-sarnketa, 185 
dharma-sdstra, 547 
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dharma-sraddhdt 505 
Dharmatrftta, 17 1 
dharma-vicaray 56 
Dharmaya Djk^ita, 220 
dharmya^ 514 
dhanya, 317 

dhdrana, 328, 342, 454, 455 
dhdrin, 343, 368 w. 

dhdtu, 22 n., 276, 304, 307, 317, 319, 
320, 324-329, 331-333, 343. 347, 
349, 389 

dhdtu-mala^ 331, 332 
dhdtu-rasa, 323 n. 
dhdtu-rupa~rasa, 322 
dhdtu-sdmyam, 327 «. 
dhdtu-vaisamya, 319, 320, 326, 328, 
329, 339 

dhdtu-vyuhana , 315 
dhl, 328, 505 

dhl-dhrti-smrti’Vibhrafta ,416 
Dhruva, Mr, 400 n. 
dhruvo, 22 n. 

dhrti, 373, 470, 505 n., 510 
dhrti-vibhramsa ,416 
dhiima-pdy 420 
dhumo^ 497 

dhydna, 256, 342, 454, 455 
Dhydna-bindUj 455 
dhydna-yoga^ 448, 458 
Diabetes, 282, 296 
Diagnosis, 301 

Dialectic, 118, 127, 170, 171, 225 n.; 
criticism, 156; methods, 119; Na- 
gSrjuna and VecUnta, 163; of San- 
kara, 189; Srlhar^a and Ndgarjuna, 
163 ff. 

Dialectical, 51, 72, 146; arguments, 
218; criticism, 92; subtleties, 192; 
thought, 147 

Diarrhoea, 206, 299, 300 n. 2 
Diet, 384 

Difference, 14, 17, 18, 26 n., 27, 30, 
63, 65, 76, 88, 92, 95-97. 1 16, 117, 
127, 130-132, 148, 161, 199, 200, 
202, 209, 210, 370; numerical, 14; 
of characters, 370; of identity, 370 
Difference - betw een - awareness - and - 
object, 17 

Difference - of - awareness - from - the - 
object. 18 

Different, 28, 64, 358, 359; classes, 
161 ; effects, 161 ; measure, 190 
Differentiate, 143 
Differentiation, 23 n. 

Digestion, 303, 322, 323 n., 336, 361- 
363, 365 370 

Digestive fire, 333 
Digestive function, 328 


Digits, 285 
Dihaka, 426 

dik, 157 

Dinakaii, 264 n. 

Dinnaga, 26 n., 27 n., 30, 35, 167, 171 ; 

and Candrakirti, 167 
Direct cognition, 32 
Direct perception, 374 
Disciplinary measure, 501 
Discipline, 514 
Discoveries, 280 
Discrimination, 23, 24, 250 
Discriminative knowledge, 250, 251, 

305 

Discussion, 99, 129, 377. 378, 392 
Disease, 280, 301, 320, 327-332. 335 
" . 336 337. 359. 3^6, 370, 372. 

376. 377. 384. 385, 390. 393. 397; 
as modifications of doias, 329; its 
causes, 320 ff.; its theory according 
to Sarpkhya and Nyaya, 328, 329 n. 
Diseases of the legs, 299 
Disgust, 501 

Disinclination, 244, 251, 504 
Disintegrating, 191, 265, 306 
Disjunction, 360 
Disliking, 358 
Dispute, 377, 379 
Dissection, 288 
Dissociation, 248, 268, 523 
Dissolution, 37, 109, 177, 191, 194, 
526; of ignorance, 85 
Distance, 360 
Distasteful, 357 
Distinct entities, 31 
Distinction, 14, 15, 401 n. 
Disturbance, 335 
Diverse, 367 

Diversity, 26, 38, 39, 195, 357, 367: 

of contents, 14 
Divine equipment, 510 
Divodflsa, 424, 432, 433 n. 1 
Dldhiti, 1 26 71. 
dlkfd, 292 n, 

LHpikd, 78 

Doctrine, 227, 375, 501, 517, 520, 521, 

525 

Dogs, 291, 512 

Doing good to living beings, 505 
Dominant, 358 
Dormant, 164 

dofa, 300, 319, 325, 327, 328, 332, 334- 
337, 339, 34*, 362, 366, 372, 383, 
390,413, 497; according to Su4ruta, 

329. 330 

do}a-prakrtib, 334 «• 
do^dbhSvOf 214 

Doubt, 141, 148, 377, 383, 500 
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Drami(Jacarya, 43 

dra^tr, 88 

drava, 359 n. 

dravya, 187, 193, 359-363, 365, 369, 
371, 373 

Dravya-guna-sarngrahaf 364 
dravya-prabhdva, 359, 363 
dravya-yajna, 487 
dravydtmakata gunasya^ 19 1 
Dream appearances, 203 
Dream conceptions, 240 
Dream construction, 21, 240 
Dream experience, 6, 8, 28, 241, 266 
Dream ideas, 26 
Dream knowledge, 310, 355 
Dreamless sleep, 53, loi, 154, 215 
Dream life, 80 
Dream objects, 36 
Dream perceptions, 80 
Dream persons, 266 
Dream state, 195, 240 
Dreams, 5, 19-21, 25, 26, 194, 269, 
270, 283 
Drink, 330, 501 
droha^ 413 
Dropsy, 282 
Drought. 370 
Drugs, 277 
Drug system, 294 
Drupada, 541 

t)ry, 332, 357, 361, 408; country, 370 
Dryness, 358, 360, 362 fi., 365 
Drdhabala, 348 n., 359, 426, 429-431, 
433. 434 

Df<jhabala sarpskara, 434 
drdha-hhavand t 256 
Drg-drsya-prakarana^ 79 
drk, 152, 199 
dfk and driya, 200 
drk-sthiti, 454 
drsah adrsyatvdtf 199 
driya, 88, 152, 199, 232 
dfiyamdna^ 369 

drftenta, 104, 375. 378, 381 n., 383 
drffdnta-sama, 381 m. 
dff^dnta^viruddha, 385 
drftdrtha, 383 
drffij 221 

Drni-trnh 17 

Drfpi-srffi school, i6 
dnpi-sfpli-vdda, 52, 84, 364 
Dual experience, 213 
Dualistic, 2; writers, 192 
Duality, 95, 101, 148, 221, 224, 226, 
243 ; of subject and object, 88 
Ducts, 344 w-i 345. 346 

277. 371 

du(ikha~iahipjtutd, 419 


dtihkham, 22 n. 
duhkhdbhdve, 92 n. 

Dullness, 303. 360, 373, 408 
duradhigamatd, 261 
Duration, 156 
DurgSearya, 535 
Dur^gupta, 432 
dumiscaya^ 255 
Durndmd, 300 
Duryodhana, King, 502 
Dusty, 408 
Dutt, Dr U. C., 429 
Duty, 373, 438, 439, 442, 444, 445, 
457, 480, 484, 501, 505-508, 520- 

523 

do^a, 328 

Dvaidha-mrnaya-tantra, 432 
Dvaita, 57 n. 
dvaitadvaita^ 44 
Dvaydvin, 300 
dvddaidnguli, 257 
DvSpara age, 410 
dvdra, 47, 1 12 
Dvlraka monastery, 192 
dveia, 267. 370, 413, 414 
Dvivrahlya, 430 
dvy-anuka, 189, 190, 193 
Dyads, 189, 306 
dyauhf 292 n. 

Dying, 182 n. 

Dynamical, 234, 238 
Dynamic principle, 334 
Palhana, 273, 277. 279, 286 n, 4, 302 
w. 2, 303, 3>3W- 2-. 314^- 2, 329, 
330, 336 w., 349, 350, 35* 372, 

41 1, 424-428, 435 

Ear, 325, 326 n. 

Earth, 74, 187, 302, 359. 360, 362, 
367. 501 

Earthquake, 283 
Earthy, 357, 359 
Eating, 338, 501 
Eclipses, 283 
Ecstatic joy, 450, 453 
Effect, 3, 12, 38, 39, 41, 145. *61, 174- 
176, 183, 184, 186, 190, 329 w,, 
359 360, 374, 396-398, 508, 517 

Effective tones, 23 
Effectuation, 27 n. 

Efficiency, 186, 327 
Effort, 248, 253. *54. 360, 3^9. 37i. 
373 

Egg (bom from), 309, 322 
Ego, 15. 77. loi, 102, 104, 179, 233, 
23s, 266, 369 
Ego-feeler, 104 

Egoism, 24, 75. 360, 4>4. 5H>. 5“ 
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Egoistic, 217, 51 1 
eja, 496 

Ejective forces, 327 
eka-fiva-vada, 82 w. 

Eka-sloka, 78 

eka~vidhir eva anyavyavacchedah, 94 
ekanta, 389. 39i> 54^ 
ekanta-dharma, 545 
ekdnta-kalanah, 238 
ekdntiii, 545 
EkSnti-Vaisnavas, 545 
ekdrammana, 459 
ekdrtha-kriyd-kdritdj 184 
ekdyana, 548 n. 3 

Element, 227, 302, 344, 358-360. 369. 

372, 408, 501, 515, 516 
Elemental, 334; body, 303 ; world, 215 
Elephant, 512 
Elevation, 532 
Eliminator^', 140 
Emanations, i, 524 
Emancipation, 92, 99, 100, 115, 148, 
181, 185, 204, 227, 229, 234, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 249, 251, 266, 383, 

385 

Emblic Myrobalan, 294 
Embryology, 273 
Emotional, 464 

Emotions, 149, 152, 153, 245, 41 x 
Empirical, 366 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ 
289 n. 4, 299, 301 n, 2 
Endeavour, 255 
Endurance, 495, 502, 505 n. 

Enemy, 295, 501. 509-Sii. 5i4 
Energy, 244, 327, 333, 373, 510 
Enjoyable, 464 
Enjoyer, 181, 186, 526 
Enjoyment, 181, 229, 238, 246, 368, 
446, 470, 509i 522 
Enmity, 497 

Entity, 12, 15, 20, 21, 31, 31 n., 68, 
187. 233, 236 
Entrails, 289 
Envy, 497 
Epidemics, 408 
Epistemological, 32, 89 n. 
Epistemologically, 36 
Equanimity, 475, 477, 500. 501, 504, 
508 , 5 1 1 , 5 1 2 , 530, 53 1 ; of mind, 5 1 1 
Equilibrium, 236, 237, 327, 329 n., 
333 * 358, 530 

Erroneous, 64; appearance, 65; im- 
positions, 21 

Error, 5, 417; of judgment, 416 
Eruptions, 326 n. 

Erysipelatous inflammation, 299 
etand, esd^ 496 


Eschatological, 520 
Eschatology, 517 
esse est per dpi , 268, 272 
Essence, 38, 40, 129,164, 168,236,243, 
358 

Essenceless, 8,35, 169, 233 ; products, 4 
Essenceless ness, 7, 35, 234 
Essentials, 159 
Established, 19 

Eternal, 24, 63, 73, 121, 179, 180, 188, 
369, 372, 379, 380; consciousness, 
18 1 ; entities, 187; soul, 179; sub- 
stances, 161 ; thing, 191 
Eternality, 191, 386 
Eternity of atoms, 187 
Ether, 302 
Ethereal, 357 * 359 
Ethical ideas, 496 
Ethics, 500, SOI, 514 
Ethics of Buddhism, The, 496 n. 2 
Ethics of the Hindus, 506 n. 
Ever-existent, 18 
Evil, 445, 497, 498; effects, 408 
Evolutes, 172 

Evolution, 16, 24, 372, 410 w. 
Excitants, 29 
Excitation, 198 
Excitement, 409, 410 
Excreta, 317. 325, 327-330. 347 » 350 - 
352; channels, 348 
Exhalation, 25H, 449, 459, 460 
Existence, 26 n , 32, 183, 193, 243, 
498. 517; of the soul, 383 
Existent, 12, 155, 194, 234, 239, 373; 
entity, 232 

Existing entity, 181-183 
Experience, 20, 22, 27, 33, 34, 44. 58. 
66, 68, 72, 75, 84, 94, loi, III, 129 
138, 149. ^50, 167, 179, 187, 203, 
266, 270, 271, 280, 368, 404, 465, 
468, 470, 499 
Experimenting, 384 
Expiating sins, 282 
Expiation, 508 
Expiration, 259, 262 
External, 271 ; characteristics, 21 ; kar- 
ma, 238; object, 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 151, 269. 270, 272. 282, 366; 
senses, 156, 344; sensibles, 22; 
world, 25, 26, 26 n., 209, 2x1, 270 
Extinction, 249, 501 
Extra-individual reality. 89 n. 
Extra-mental. 24 
Extreme. 508; idealists. 21 
Extremism, 504 
Eye* 325, 326 n. 

Eyebrows. 342, 353 n., 355 
Eye-diseases. 246. 298 
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Fact, 236 
Factor, 516 
Fainting, 498 

Faith, 24, 373. 494. 505. S12 
Fallacies, 17, 123, 194. 377, 378, 386. 
387 

Fallacious argument, 175 
False, 20, 27, 65, 129, 152, 155, 178. 
182, 213, 217; appearance, 6, 25 w., 
96,-113, 156, 233; association, 154; 
cognition, 136; creations, 7, 8; ex- 
perience, 102, 154, 155; ignorance, 
4; knowledge, 8, 12, 155, 233, 
414; object, 1 13; perception, 155, 
224; predications, 8; presentations, 
155; relationing, 154; show, 37. 

38 

Falsehood, 154, 217, 498 n.\ two mean- 
ings of, 105 

Falsity, 152 ; of the w^orld, 454 
Faridpur, 225 n. 

Fasting, 278, 497 

Fat, 317, 318, 322, 324, 325, 336, 347- 
349. 352. 361 ; channel, 348 
Fatality, 404 
Fate, 404 
Fatness, 333 

Faults of expression, 146 
Faulty answer, 384 
Faulty statement, 384 
Fear, 333, 492, 510 
Feeble discrimination, 250 
Feeling, 23 n., 24, 71, 178, 179, 263, 
341, 412, 414, 498; as indifference, 
23 n.\ of disgust, 461 
Feeling-stuff, 414 
Fellow-being, 511 
Fermentation, 336 n. 

Fetter, 497 

Fever, 282, 300, 396, 398 
Fibula, 285 n. 6 
Fiery, 357. 3591 character, 331 
Fflosofia Indiana, 398 n. 

Fineness, 360 

Finished discrimination, 250 
Finitude, 16 

Fire, 74, 140, 141, 160, 187, 194, 238, 
301, 331-334. 359. 526 
Firm will, 24 
Fistula, 276 
Five vdyus^ 75 
Fixation of will, 504 
Flame, 182, 184 
Flashing, 64 

Flesh, 291. 317. 322, 324, 331, 342, 
347. 349. 352. 361 ; currents. 348 
Flics, 409 
Flowers, 333 


Fluids, 302 
Foam, 329 
Foe, 512 

Foetal development, 318; according to 
Atreya, 309, 310; divergences of 
view referred to, 316; in the Garbha 
’ Upani^ad, 312 its processes in 
Caraka and Susruta, 317 ff. 

Foetus, 290, 302, 303, 306-308, 314- 
317, 322, 333, 346, 384, 406, 408 
Folklore, 295 n. 1 
Folk-notions, 295 n. i 
Folly, 498 

Food, 330, 348, 349, 436, 501 
Food-juice, 308, 331, 345, 347, 350- 
^ 352, 355 

Foolishness, 415, 509, 522 
Force, 253 
Forehead, 354 
Forgiveness, 505, 510 
Forgiving nature, 505 n. 

Forgi.’ing spirit, 510, 511 
Formalism, 119, 124, 125 
Formative, 415 
Fonnless, 254 
Foundation, 506 
Free-will, 252, 255 
Friend, 510-512 
Friendly, 378, 511 
Friendship, 460, 497, 529, 534 
Frogs, 109 

Fruition, 255; of actions, 472 
Fruits, 333 

Fruit-yielding actions, 246, 247 
Fuel, 249 
Full-moon, 520 

Function. 31, 179. 239. 3^6, 367, 525; 

of thought, 14 
Fury, 497 

Gadadhara, 428 

Gadadhara Bhat^acarya, 119, 124 
gahanam, 496 
Gain, 503, 508, 512 
gala-gunda, 298 n. 

Gall-bladder, 288 
gandha, 194, 236, 350 
Gandhabba, 539 
Gandhamadana, 544 
Gandharva, 300 
gandharva-pattanarn , 233 
Gandharva-tantra, 393 
gantd gacchati, 169 
gantho, 496 

Gahgabhaua, 5*5 
Gangs, 354 

Gaiigadhara, 79, 347-349. 2oo n. 2., 

429-431 
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GangSdharendra Sarasvatl, 56, 220, 23 1 
Gahgaharl, 79 

Gahg^purl Bhatt&raka, 50, 51 
Gahge^a, 54, 125, 126, 146 
Gahgesa Upadhyaya, 119 
Gananatha Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
337 «•, 353 w- 
ganda-mald, 298 
Ganesa Bhisaj, 434 
Garbe, R., 550 
garbha-kard bhdvdh, 309 
Garblia Upani^ad, 312 n. 3 
garbhdsaya, 313 
garbhotpdda, 328 
Garland, 498 n., 525 
Garuda, 540 
Gauda, 126 

Gauda Abhinanda, 232 
Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvatl, 79 
Gaudapada, 2, 7, 21 n., 28. 30, 57 n., 
78. 80, 231, 234, 262 n. I, 272 
Gauda-pada-karika^ b, 251 
Gaudapadiya-blid^ya^ 78 
Gaudavaho, iii 
GauJesvara Acarya, 58 
Gaudorvisa-kula~prasastif 126 
Gaurl, 82 n. 

Gautama, 380. 386 n., 387, 394 
gavayn, 131 
gavlfiikd, 290 n. 3 
gavlnyau, 290 

Gayadasa, 425, 427, 428, 431 
Gayl, 372, 410 
gdho, 496 

Gandhara, 274, 298 n. 4 
gandharl, 353 
gdyatri, 294 
gedho, 496 
Generality, 187 
Generator, 23 
Generic, 374 
Genesis, 235 
ghana, 235 n., 244, 3^4 
ghana-jagaras t 267 
gkana-jdgrat-stkita, 266 
ghana-samvedana, 235 
ghana-spanda-kramdtt 235 n.» 245 
gharAbhUya, 236 
Ghafa-jdtaka, 541, 54a, 544 
ghara, 281 
Ghoaundl, 539 
350 

Ghofaka, 171 
giddhi, 496 

Gifu, 267, 437. 441, SOI, 513, 514 
Girvanendra Sarasvatl, 52 fi 216 

Gita, 251, 418, 437-439. 443-448. 
450 «. I, 452-4SS, 457-459. 482- 


468, 470-473. 475-479, 483-488, 
490, 492. 495. 496, 498-505, 507- 
S17. 5*9-526, 529, 53*-534, 536, 
54*. 545, 546, 548, 549, 55*. 552; 
analysis of how actions are perform- 
ed, 515, 516; avidyd in and in Bud- 
dhism, 498-500; A^vattha simile of 
the Upani^ads, how applied in, 523, 
524; avyakta, its meanings in, 
470 ff.; Brahman, its meanings in, 
473 ff. ; clinging to God, necessity 
of, 529, 530; conception of sddhd- 
rana-dharma and varna-dharma^ 505 
ff. ; conflict between caste-duties 
and other duties, 513, 514; conser- 
vation of energy principle applied to 
the problem of immortality, 518; 
conservation of energy principle in, 
compared with that of Yoga, Vc- 
d5nta and Nyftya, 517; crude be- 
ginnings of Sarpkhya in, 467 ff. ; 
ethical ideas compared with those of 
theUpani^adsand Buddhism, 493 ff. ; 
ethics, basis of, 498; God and his 
doctrine in, 530 ff. ; God, his nature 
in,464 ff., 524 ff ; idea of God in, and 
in the Upani?ads, 530; ideal as per- 
formance of sva~dharma in, 50 1 , 502 ; 
ideal in, compared with the sacri- 
ficial and other ideals, 503, 504; 
ideal of self-surrender, 503 ; ideal of 
tapas, 513 ; immortality in, 518, 519; 
important commentaries on, 443; 
interpretation by Madhva, 442; in- 
terpretation by Kiimanuja, 441, 442; 
interpretation by Sankara, 437, 438; 
interpretation by Y&muna, 439; its 
conception of dharma and sacrifices, 
486 ff.; Its date, 549 ff.; its differ- 
ence from Mfm&rnsft, 483 ff. ; its 
relation to Sflipkhya, 476, 477 ; its re- 
lation to Veddiiia, 477 ff. ; karma, re- 
birth, and liberation, 520 ff. ; k^etra 
and k^etra-jna theory of, 463, 464; 
meaning of Yoga in, 443 ff.; path of 
knowledge and of duty, 528, 529; 
performance of duties with unat- 
tached mind in, 507 ff. ; prakpti, 
purufa and God in, 464-466; prakf^ 
ti~purufa philosophy in, 461 ff.; 
principal virtues in, 510 ff,; pttrufa^ 
sOkta conception of God and the 
conception of God in, 524; rebirth 
and life after death, 519, 520; ratftw, 
rajas and itsmat in, 468 ff, ; SSrpkhya* 
its meaning different from that of 
classical Sftrpkhya in, 457, 458; 
tdrpkhya^ogUt diacuaaion on the 
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meaning of, in. 455-457; sense- 
control in, 488 f[. \ sense-control in, 
different from that of Buddhism, 
490; sense-control in, different from 
that of Patahjali, 491, 492; some 
vicious tendencies denounced in, 
509, 510; standpoint of ethics in, 
compared with the general stand- 
point of Hindu ethics, 504 ff. ; vir- 
tue of sameness, 51 1, 512; yoga in, 
akin to that of Panca~rdtrayoga,^6 1 ; 
yoga in Patahjali, indebted to yoga 
in, 460, 461 ; yoga of, different from 
that of Patahjali, 451 if.; yoga of, 
different from the Upani^ad yoga, 
453 ff - : instructions in, 446 ff. ; 

yoga, its meaning different from that 
of Buddhism in, 459, 460; >'0^171, his 
characteristics, 449, 450; yogin, his 
relation with God, 450, 451 
Gitd-bhdfya, 442 
Gltd-bhdfya-vivecana, 193 
Gttd^bhQfaim-bhdfya, 443 
Gita-nibandhana, 226 
Gltdrtha-sarfigraha, 439, 443 
Gltdrtha^samgraiia-dipikd, 439 
Gitdrtha-vivarana, 443 
Gltd-sdrdrtha-satfigraha, 443 
Gltdsaya, 439 
Gltd^tattva-prakdhkd, 443 
GUd-taipary’a-bodhinJ, 58 
Gltd-flkd, 443 
C^td-vivrti, 443 
Glandular sores, 296 
Glenoid cavity, 287 n. 2 
go, 13 1 

God, I. 44, 72, 80, 1 12, 176-178, 197, 
229, 254. 372, 402, 403, 410 n., 438- 
444, 446, 447, 450-453, 457, 459. 
461-467, 473, 474, 476, 477, 484. 
490, 492, 499, 501-504, 509, 510, 
512, 514-516, 519, 522-526, 529, 
^533, 537, 542, 545, 547 
Goddesses, 245 
God's powers, 42 
God's will, 109 
Gods, 245, 420, 487 
Going, 169 
Ck>kulacandra, 443 
Gokulanfttha Upfidhygya, 126 n. 

Gold. 37, 512 
GoldstUcker, Th., 540 
Gk^min, 428 

Good, 21 , 246,271 ,405 ; and bad, 23 n . ; 

deeds, 411 ; life, 422 
Goodness, 507 

GQpatha^BrShmarjtat 274 n. 3, 276 fi., 
280 n., 283 


Gopala Sarasvatl, 103 
GopSl^nanda Sarasvatl, 57 n. 

Gopdlika, 87 n. 

GoplkSnta Sirvabhauma, 79 
Gopirama, 79 
Gopurarak^ita, 424 
Govardhana, 428, 431 
Government, 204 
Govinda Sarasvatl, 55 
Govindananda, 49, 81, 103, 104, 261 
Grace, 503 

Grammarian-philosopher, 17 1 

Grammatical, 142 

granthi, 104 

Grass, 350 

Grating, 338 

grdhaka-graha, 25 

grdhya-grdhakdnusaya, 22 

Greed, 409, 497, 498, 510 

Greediness, 511 

Greedy, 510 

Grief, 247, 333 

Griffith, 291 n. 

grlfma, 335 

grivdh, 286 

Gross, 355 

Grossness, 360 

Grounds, 17 

Growing, 36 

Growth, 29; of the body, 322 

grha-godhika, 298 n. 7 

grha-slha, 505 

Grhy'a-siitras , 281 

guda, 285, n. 7 

gudabhyah, 288 

Gujarat, 192 

gulgulu, 393 

gulpha, 284 n. 4 

gulphati, 284 

guna, 162, 174, 175, 187, 188, 190, 194, 
292, 314 329, 330. 332. 357, 358, 

359 n., 360, 361, 363. 366, 367, 369, 
370, 372 -374, 414. 440, 441, 455- 
458, 462, 465-467, 476-478, 512, 

515, 524. 525 

guma-attachments, 477 
gunamayJ mdyd, 477 
Gutm-traya-viveka, 57/1. 
gunatva, 143 

gunavattvdtyantahhdvdnadhikaranatd, 

162 

gundtlta, 512 

gijmfi, 314 1 

Gupta empire, 164, 435 
guru, 357, 359 w., 420 
gurv-ddayah, 369 
gurv-ddi, 369 

GU<!iha-bodhaha-safrtgroha, 428 
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Gu^hdrtha-Apikdf 443 
Gn^hdrtha-prakdsa. 220 

Hair, 325 
halikfi^t 288 
Hallucinations, 5, 180 
hamsQy 252 n. 

Handful, 343 n. 
hanu-citya^ 287 
Hanumad-bha^ya, 443 
hanvor dve^ 287 n. 4 
Happiness, 113, 501, 512, 530 
Happy, 277; temper, 513 
Hara-kinkara, 122 
Hara - kihkara - nydydcdrya - parama- 
pandita-bhatta-vadlndra, 122 
Hardness, 328, 360 
Hare’s horn, 5, in, 240 
Hari, 442, 535, 543 
Hari Dlk§ita, 82 
haridrd indravarunl, 297 
Hati-gltd, 545 

Hari hara Paramahaipsa, 57 n. 
Hari-llld-vydkhydf 225 
Harindtha Saimfi, 148 n. 

Hariscandra, 427, 431 
Harmful, 357 
harfa, 313 
kasti-jihvd, 353 
Hate, 489 

Hatred, 360, 370, 373, 497-499 
hafha, 268 

Hatha- Yoga, 373, 455 
Hatha-yoga-pradlpikd, 354 w* 
haviht 461 
Hirita, 397, 427 
Hdritasarphitd^ 432 
Head, 297, 336, 340, 343 
Headache, 300 n. 2 
Head disease, 296, 340 
Health, 330, 384 
Hearing, 236, 360 

Heart, 288, 290 n. 2, 316, 340, 344 n., 

345, 347, 352, 355 
Heart diseases, 299 
Heat, 194, 238, 241, 320, 321, 325, 
328, 33^, 358, 360, 362 365, 419, 

500, 510, 511 

Heaven, 229, 503, 520, 523 

Heaviness, 335 n., 358, 360, 361, 369 

Heavy, 337 357 

Heels, 284 

Heliodorus, 540 

Hell, 91, 489, 510 

hmanta, 335, 370 

hemanta~gTtfma^var$dhf 321 ft. 

Hemadri, 427, 434 

Hemorrhage, 289; of women, 297 


Heracles, 543 
Heramba Sena, 428 
Herb, 298, 358 n., 365 
Heredity, 273 
Hermaphrodite, 312 n, 3 
Hermitage, 229 
Heroism, 502, 505 rz., 525 
hetdv Irfyu, 420 

heiu, 120-123, 148, 194, 374, 379, 380, 
381 w., 386 w., 387, 388, 395 
Hetu-tattvopadesa, 49 
hetv~antara, 388 
hetv-artha, 389, 390 
hetv-dhhdsa, 194, 386 n., 388, 389 n. 
Higher self, 453, 466 
Himalayas, 229, 370 
himsd, 419 

Hindu Ethics, 483, 504; standpoint of, 
504 ff. 

Hindu Mysticism, 449 n. i 
Hindu philosophy, 515 
Hiranyagarbha, 76 
Hiranyak^a Kausika, 357 
Hiranydk^ya-t antra, 435 
furd, 289, 290, 344, 346 
Hiriyanna, i n., 43, 85 86, 98, 

100 n. 

History oj Indian Logic, 392 
History of Indian Pfnlosophy, 1, 17, 
265 n. 4, 269 n. I, 271 n. i, 477 n. i, 
501 n. 

History of the Faifnava Sect, Early, 
544 «• 

hitd, 277, 344, 405, 420, 422 
hitd nddls, 345 
Hlnay^na, 500 
Hinayana Buddhists, 168 
Hoernlc, R., 279, 284 n. 3, 285 n. 4, 286 
n. I, n. 2, n. 3, n. 4, 287 n. 5, 329, 
424, 428-431, 433, 434 
Holes, 332 n. 
homa, 281 

Homogeneous, 14, 377 
Homs, 191 
Hosule, 378 

Hot, 24Z, 3izn., 357-359. 361-363, 
365 n. 

Householder, 505 

hrdsah, 322 

hri, 24, 5*0 

hfdaya, 288, 340 n. 

hfdaya-stham pipdsd-sthdnam, 348 n , 

hrdayotkleda, 335 n. 

hrt, 292 

hrt-padma-yantT2^tritayt, 258 
Hultzsch, £., 219 
Human l^dy, 278, 302 
Humanity, 506 
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Human passion, 497 

Human self, 42 

Humid, 408 

Humility, 534 

Hunger, 254 

Hygienic habits, 308 

Hypothesis, 12, 26, 64 

Hypothetical, 337; entities, 233, 336 

icchd, 264, 370, 496 

Idea, 26, 30, 31, 182, 186, 375, 501, 

510. 525 

Ideal, 503, 504; creations, 236 
Idealism, 19, 21, 25, 35, 102, 213, 221, 
256, 268, 270; refutation of, 269 
Idealistic, 231; Buddhism, 231, 234, 
242; monism, 164; philosophy, 234 
Idealists, 402 
Ideation, 20, 31 

Identical, 15, 26, 27, 30, 31 n., 32. 

33, 36. 3«. 64, 68. 90, 152. 153. i.b9, 
172, 173, 183, 184, 202, 224; entity, 

34, 202; object, 176 ; point, 20 
Identity, 14, 31, 33. 34, 65. 72, 131, 

152, 227, 370, 526; as a relation, 14; 
function of thought, 14 ; in diversity, 
172; of the awareness, 32, 165; of 
cause and effect, 165 ; of the self, 34, 
47, 65. 67 
Idleness, 333, 373 
i 4 d, 257, 292 n., 353, 453 
i 4 d 354 

Ignorance, i, 3, 4, 5, 8. 24, 73. 74, 
98, loi, 104, 148, 153. 154. *85,187, 
203, 204, 251, 267, 333, 409. 413, 
414, 4x6, 462, 479, 498-500, 509, 
510, 522, 529. 530 
Ignorant, 367, 378 
ihdmutra-phala-bhoga-virdga, 495 
Iliac, 348 
Ilium, 285 fi. 7 
Ill-temper, 497 

IMumination, 62, 178, 204, 210, 211 n,, 
212 

liluminator, 526 

Illusion, 3, 6, 9, II, 16, 25, 29, 32, 3 ^. 
47, 64, 69, loi, 1x0, 114, 148, 194, 
197, 198, 200, 204, 223, 239, 24X, 
261, 524; difference in the theory 
of, between Nftgftijuna and Sankara 
and Gau4spftda, 7 
Illusorineaa, 533 

Illusory, 26, 28, 73, loi, 109, 18 x, lai, 
234, 240; appearances, xox, 113: 
character, 217; cognition, x8o; crea- 
tion, 468; experience, 185; images, 
180; impositions, 30, 113, **4, *50, 
194; knowledge, 139; perception, 


73, *34, *52; products, 223; silver, 
118; snake, 206 n. 

Ill-will, 497 
Image, 14, 546 
Imaginary, 271 

Imagination, 90, 233, 261, 266, 328, 
367, 373 

Imaginative construction, 21 
Immanent, 42, 524; self, 271 
Immediacy, 13, 14, 63, 69, 105 
Immediate, 149, 150; antecedence, 
144; contact, 211 
Immediateness, 138 
Immoral, 23 464, 478, 484, sox 

Immortal, 473, 476, 502, 512, 525, 
526 

Immortality, 294, 456, 512, 5x3, 518, 
52*, 537 

Immutable law, 31 n. 

Impatience, 373 
Imperative, 483 
Imperishable, 476, 517, 518 
Impermanent, 230, 241 
Implication, 18, 148, 384, 521 
Importance, 370 
Impossible, 159, 169, 188 
Impotency, 333 
Imprecations, 295 
Impressions, 65, 239, 250 
Improper use, 321 

Impure, 36, 37, 38, 303, 408; states, 

239 

Impurities, 327, 503, 504 
Inactive, 360 
Inanimate, 36, 359, 3^0 
Incantations, 278, 281 
Incarnation, 502, 525 
Inclinations, 23Q, 242, 251, 497 
Incomprehensible, 164 
Inconsistencies, 166 
Inda, 539 

Indcfinability of nescience, 222 
Indefinable, X2, 16, 22, 29, 5X, xi8, 
127, 128, 156, 163, 164, 205, 221, 
224, 499, 529; nature, 155; 

221 

Indefinite existence, 16 
Independent co-operation, 184 
Independent existence, 59 
Indescribable, 35, 36} 4^* *47* *®4* 
*94* *95t 221, 232-234, 230, 

265, 271; nature, 109 

Indescribableness, 35 
Indestructible, 33. 5*2* 53® 
Indeterminable, 134 
Indeterminate, 22, 401 , 454 ; cognition, 
94; experience, 97; knowledge, 21; 
materi^, 23 
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Index, 148 n, 

India, 402 

Indian anatomists, 286 n. 2 
Indian Antiquary ^ 550 
Indian Interpreter^ The^ 550 
Indian literature, 256 
Indian medical men, 377 
Indian Medicine, 423, 436 
Indian philosophy, iig, 227, 273, 369, 
377i 395i 414* 417 '.pessimism in, 414 
Indian thought, 375, 376 408. 421 

Indifference, 246, 501 
Indigestion, 348 
Indignation, 333, 497 
Indische Studien, 288 n. 2 
Indispensable, 18, 523 
Indistinguishable, 377 
Individual, 33, 58-60, 115, 131, 139, 
159. 189, 369; consciousness, 77; 
good, 485 ; ignorance, 84; members, 
188 ; persons, 84, 109 ; self, 75 ; soul, 
72, 205 n. 

Individuality, 449 

Indivisible, 157, 199 

Indo-Iranian, 295 n. 1 

Indra, 229, 295 n. 3, 304, 328, 433 

indrajdla, 244 

Indrd’-vifnu, 535 

indriya, 23, 238, 239, 366 

indriya-dhdrana, 494 

indriya-nigraha, 505 

indriya-vijaya^ 405 

Indu, 304, 328, 433 

Induction, 148 

Indulgence, 509 

Inequality, 229 

Inert, 337 n. 

Inertia, 360 
Inexhaustible, 356 

Inexplicable, 20, 29, 48, 156, 158, 185 
Inference, 18, 26 n., 32, 63, 66, 68, 72, 
106, 118, 120, 129, 139, 141, 148, 
*59, 167, 176, 192, 194, *98, 213. 
302. 365, 373-376. 380, 396, 398, 
408 

Inferential, 77; cognition, 135 ; know- 
ledge. 18 
Inferior, 378 
Inferiority, 370, 401 n. 

Infinite. 16, 63, 73. 113, 454; con- 
sciousneas, 77; differences, 132; 
number, 358; regressus, 202; time, 
132 

Inflammation, 282 

Inhalation, 258. 2S9» 449, 459, 460 

Inherence. 360 

Inherent. 22; movement, 20 

Inhering cause, 144 


Initiation, 547 
IiXjunction, 509, 520 
Inner change, 22 
Inner consciousness, 26 n. 

Inner dynamic, 24 
Inner law of thought, 29 
Inner psychoses, 22 
Inner states, 185 
Inoperative, 177, 269 
Inscriptions f S.I.^ 219 
Insects, 409 
Insensible, 254 

Inseparable, 191, 374; inherence, 183, 

371 

Inseparableness, 19 1; of character, 
191; of space, 191; relation. 360; 
relation of inherence, 40 
Insomnia, 337 n. 

Inspiration, 262 
Instinctive passions, 252 
Instinctive subconscious roots, 26 
Instincts, 415 
Instructions, 21, 229, 501 
Instrument, 45 

Instrumental cause, 12, 360, 372, 
410 

Instrumentality, ii, iia 
Instruments of cognition, 137 
Intellect, 75, 373, 406 
Intellectual, 378; sutes, 179 
Intelligence, 89, 268, 320, 321, 360, 
369, 373. 375. 504. 5*6 
Intelligent, 36, 38 
Intelligible, 36 
Intense, 251 
Intention, 497 
Interdependence, 7, 8, 22 
Interdependent origination, 3 n. 
Internal canals, 289 
Internal organ, 310 n. 2 
Interpretation, i, 356 
Intervening, 144 
Intestine, 288, 297, 348, 351 
Intimate relation, 40 
Intoxicating drinks, 498 
Intrinsically, 242 
Intrinsic difference, 201 
Introduction. 49 

Intuitive, 73; consciousness, 154. 199; 

perception, 113 
Invalid, 18, 141. 184, 186 
Invariability, 31 n. 

Invariable. 172. 186; antecedence. 145, 
186, 326, 386, 398; concomitance, 
139-142, 148; connection. 176^ 

power. 185 ; prognostication. 397 
Invariably and unconditionally asso- 
ciated. 380 
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Invariably associated, 396 
Invisible, 337 n. 

Inward resolution, 482 

Iron age, 402 

Irrelevant, 160 

Ischium, 285 n. 7 

itCtretardsraya^ 97 

itaretardsraya-prasangdt^ 95 

Jtihdsa-veda, 274 n. 3 

I-tsing, 433 

Irfyd, 413 

Jia Upanifad, 551 

Isd, 78 

Isdv&sya-hhd^ya-tippana^ 193 
liopani^ad-bhdsya, 78 
Isvara, 39, 48. 50, 72, 80, 112, 176, 
J77. 197, 372, 474. 533; its criti- 
cisms by Kamalaslla, 176 ff. 
Uvara-hhdva, 50$ n. 

I^varakrsna, 80, 17 1, 372, 428, 476 
livara-sarnhitd^ 547, 548 n. i 
I^varascna, 431 
Isvardhhisatidhi, 126 
Ijta-siddhi, 198, 199, 205, 213 
i^ta -siddhi^vivarana , 1 98 
Jfta-siddhi^vydkhydf 198 

Jackals, 409 
Jacob, G. A., 82 
Jacobi, H., 398 n. 
jada, 36 
jaddtmikdy 105 
jaddtmikd avidyd^iakti ^ X05 
Jagaddhara, 443 
Jagadlsa, 79 

Jagadlsa Bhatt^dlrya, 119, 124 
j€kgan-mithydtva-dipihd^ 57 n. 
JagannStha Paficflnana, 79 
JagannAthflsrama, 53, 56, 103, 193, 216 
Jaimini, 479, 486 

Jaina, 98, 119, 171, 172, 399, 544, 55© 
Jaiyyata, 427 
Jalada, 283 
jalpa, 377-379. 401 
Jalpa-kalpa-taruy 347 n., 380 n. 2 
Jonah, 76 

Janftrdana, 49, 205. 543 
Janflrdana SarviyAa, 52 n. 
jahghe^ 285 

jahgi 4 a, 293, 294, 29S w- 3 
Japan, 294 
jardyu, 291 
jatru, 286 n. 2 
JatQkarna, 427, 432 
JatUkarriQ-sarfihiid, 432 
jat&, 496 

Jaundice, 282, 297, 298 
Jaundiced eye, 143 


Jayacandra, 126 
Jayanandl, 431 

Jayanta, 51, 107, 279, 280, 307;!. i, 
394. 399. 413. 414 
JayarSma, 443 
Jayatirtha, 442 
Jaydkhya-samhitd, 491 
Jayollasa-nidhi, 220 
Jdbdla-brdhmana, 251 
jadya, 10 
jdgamka, 338 

Jdgrad-vdsandmayatvdt svapna, 76 

jdgrat, 241, 264 

jdgrat-svapna, 266 

jdgraUsvapna sthita, 267 

Jajala, 283, 432 

jdlinl, 496 

Janaklnatha, 218 w. 

jdnu, 285 n. 4 

jdnunoh sandhi, 285 

Jdtaka, 248 n., 424 

43, 159, 194, 380-382, 387, 401, 
498 

Jealousy, 267 
Jejjata, 372, 428 
jhdna, 459, 460, 500 
jigirrisanatd, 496 
jijhdsd, 384 

Jina, 49, so, 72, 75, 84, 85, 88-90, 
205 n., 235, 236, 239, 304 
Jinadasa, 428, 431 
jlva, 104, 105, 109, no, 1 12 
jlva-bhuta, 464, 472 
jlva-caitanya, 77 
jlva-dhatu, 241 
Jlvaka, 276, 424 
Jlvaka-tantra, 435 
jlvana, 328 
jlvana-pdrvaka, 515 
jJvan-mukta, 245-247, 250 
jlvan-mukta state, 248 
jlvan-muktatd, 245 
Jlvan-mukti, 246, 251, 252 
Jlvan-mukti’viveka, 214, 216, 251, 

252 71., 268 
jlvarm eva, 251 
jlva-rdH, 44 
jlva-stkiti, 260 
Jlva-sUtra, 436 
flvatvdpddikd, 104 
Jlvddana, 432 
Jlvftnanda, 430, 431 
jlvdtman, 461 
jivita, 368 

jlviiendriya-wodhinly zin. 
jlvotkrdnti, 260 

jndna, 100, 272, 491, 499. S^S «• 
jfidna-gata-pratyak$atva, 207 

37.2 
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Jflflnaghana, 82 n. 
jHdna-karma-samuccaya, 44, 100 
jfUina-nd 4 l, 355 
jndna-pratisandhdtd, 368 
Jndna-sajfikalinl, 354, 355 
jnSna-sarfiskdra^ 250 
Jndna-sdra, 232 
Jndna-siddhi^ 148 n. 
jndnavad, 378 
Jndna^vdsi^tha, 231 
jndna-vifaylkitena rupena sddfiyam, 

134 

jndna-yoga, 441. 442, 456, 487, 529 
jAanamrta, 99 
Jftandmrta Yati, 78 
Jndndrnava, 432 
jMnendra Sarasvatl, 54, 79 
jndnin, 531 

jA&nottama, 58, 87 98, 99, 148 ft., 

198 

JnSnottama Bhatt^raka, 82 n. 
jMnottaina Misra, 48 
jfidtatd, 152, 21 1 
jndtur jneya-sambandhah, 105 
Jobares, 543 
Joint causality, 177 
Joint nature, 184 
Joint operation, 472 
Joints, 331, 336, 348 
Joy, 333. 373, 467, 495, 504, S”, 
512 

Judgments, 341 
Jug, 143, 1 51 
juhvati, 448 
jvara, 296 
jyotih-sthdna, 318 

yyotii, 275 n. 
jyotifa, 547 

Kahola-hrdhmanaf 251 

kaivaiya, 251, 454 

Kahiolya-kalpadrumat 56 

Kaivalyftnanda Sarasvatl, 443 

Kaivalyftnanda Yogindra, 56 

Kaivalyflirama, 79 

kakdfikd, 287 

Kakfapufa-tantra, 426 

Kakubha, 300 

kalpa, 27S 526. 547 

kalpand, 90, 238, 239, 312 «•, 3*4, 

370 

Kalpo-sthdna, 424, 429 
Kalpa^tam, 52 
Kalya^a Bhana, 443 
Kamalajanayana, 225 n. 

Kamalaifla, 25, 2711., 28, 31 n., 171, 
172, 175. 176, I7^^» *79, *81-185, 
186 n., 187, 188, 375,376; critidams 


against the non-permanency of en- 
tities answered by, 185 ff.; Yogasena’s 
criticisms against the doctrine of 
momentariness answered by, 184; 
his criticism of the concept of God, 
176 ff.; his criticism of the concept 
of Isvara or God, 176 ff.; his treat- 
ment of the different views of the 
nature of momentariness, 186; his 
criticism of the doctrine of soul 
(NySya), 178, 179; his criticism of 
the soul theory of KumSrila, 179 ff. ; 
his criticism of the Yoga concept of 
God, 177 ff.; his doctrine of mo- 
men tanness, 182 ff.; his refutation 
of Ny5ya-Vaise§ika categories, 187 
ff. ; his refutation of the Sflrpkhya 
theory of soul, 18 1 ; his refutation 
of the theory of the persistence of 
entities, 182 ff. ; his refutation of the 
Upani$ad theory of self, 181; his 
theory of causal efficiency (artha- 
knyd-samarthd) , 183 ff. 

Kamaiasila and ^Sntarak^ita, their 
criticisms of the Sirpkhya doctrine 
of panndma^ 172 ff. ; writers men- 
tioned in their work Tatlva-satn- 
graha and its Panjikd^ 17 1 
Kambalflsvatara, 171 
kamma, 500 
KanauJ, 126 
Kanha, 541, 544 
Kanhdyana, 544 
Kanada, 370 

Kandda-sQtra-mhandha, 1 23 
kandard, 324, 352 
Kanji^ka, 429 n. x, 431 
kan\ha, 353 n, 
kanfha^ndifl, 286 n. 2 
kartfharasoh sandhih^ 348 n. 
kapdlam, 287 
kapdlikd, 285 n. 4 

kapha, 257 n, 2, 300, 317, 3*5-33*, 
333, 334, 335 336, 337. 339, 

350-35*, 361, 365. 39* 
kaphoda, 286 rt, 4 
kapho 4 au, 286 
Kapila, 410 n., 477 
Kapilabala, 429 
Kapila-SArpkhya, 458 
Kapila- tantra, 435 
haraiM, 389 

karojdia-iidtti-pratiniyamdt, 174 
Karatha, 432 
Karavlrya, 424 
Kawdla-tantra^ 435 

karma, loi, 104, 185-188, 237-239^ 
243, 249, *53, *55, *56, 3*®» 
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339. 357. 359. 360. 37*. 383. 4oa- 
404, 408, 437, 439, 488, 5*0-522, 
524. 533 

karma-bljarfi mandhi-spanda^ 238 
karma-ndie mano~ndiaht 238 
karma-purufa, 303 w., 373 
harma-sannydsot 457 
karma-yoga, 441, 442. 444, 451, 452, 
457, 529 

Karna-bharUt 550 

karna-iala^ 299 

kartavyatd^ 482 

kartd, 237, 314 

kartr, 244. 395. 469. 472. 473 

kartrtva, 242 

hartrtva-bhoktftvaikd-dhdrah, 104 
Karuma^ 300 
karund, 412, 460, 511 
ka^dya, 3i2n., 357, 358 
Kathd-vatthUf 247, 248 n. 

Katha Upanifad, 78, 290 n. 2, 344 n., 
345. 453. 488. 494. 523. 524 
Katha-valh^ 251 
kathina, 359 n. 

Kathopamfod^bhd^ya -fJkd, 193 
katu, 312 n. 3, 357, 358, 362, 365 n. 
kaumdra^bhrtya, 276 
Kaumdra-tantra, 425 
kausala, 452 

Kausika-sUtra, 275, 282-284, 293 
KaufUaki, 251, 259 w. 3, 283 
Kaufltaki-hrdhmana^ 544 
Kaufltaki^Upanifad, 344 n. 

Kautilya. 541 

Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen, 427 
Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, 431 
Kaviraja, 79 
kdhdbdha, 299 
kdkatdhya, 271 

kdla, 156, 23s. 317, 321, 358, 359 . 372, 
389, 410 

Kslahasti-^arana-SivSnanda Yogindra, 
219 

kdldtita, 386 w., 387 
Kfllid&sa, 230, 231, 239, 402, 550 
hdlpanika^puru^a-bhida, 116 
kdffia, 327, 412, 413, 489, 490, 496, 
499 

kdtn api-artha kriydmt 515 
kdmya-karma, 99 
kdnti, 57 «. 

Kdnyakuhjeivara, 126 
KftnkAyana, 316, 357 
Kdiikdyana^tantra^ 435 
kdnda, 353 
Kapya, 333 

Kftpyavaca, 327 

kdraka-vydpdra, 41 


S8i 

kSraita, 104, 137, 160, 374, 389. 395. 
472 

^rana-k^ana-mrodha-5ama~kala}i,2in, 

kdrana - k^ana - vilak^ana - kdryasya 

21 71. 

kdrana-vydpdrOf 517 

21 71., 28, 30, 87, 250, 370 
Kirttika Kunda, 427, 428 
Kamikeya, 107 
Karunya, 228, 230 
kdp^a, 161, 374, 389 
kdrya-jndnam, 310 ti. 3 
kdrya-kdranatdf 376 
kdrya - kdrana - vddasya vedanta - 
bahir-bhutatvdt, 221 
kdrya-phala^ 389 
kdrya-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 
kdryatd-jndnaf 515 
kdrya-yom, 389 
kdsa, 296, 298 71. 4 
Kdiika, 297 71. 4 
Kasi, 424 
Kdh~khanda^ 429 
Kalina tha Gastrin, 54 
Kasiraja, 432, 433 71. I 
Kasmira, 434 
Kdsmlra-pdthay 430 
Kasyapa, 427 

Kdsyapa-^amhitdy 431, 435 
Kdphaka, 486, 551 
Kdthaka-samhitdy 544 
Kathakopandad-bhasyOy 78 
Kathmandu, 43 1 
Katyayana, 540 
Kdya-cikitsd, 276, 425 
keddri-kulydy 323 
Kenopanifady 78, 196 
Kenopamfod-bhdiya, 78 
Kenopani^ad-bhd^a-tippanay 193 
Kenopamfad-bhdiya-vivarana , 78 
Keiava-bha^ta, 79, 284, 443, 541, 543 
kevala-jdgaraSy 266 
kn^ala-jdgrat-stkitay 266 
kevaldnvayt, 120, 121, 123 
kevcddnvayi-hetor eva ntrvaktum aiak~ 
yatvdty 123 

kef'aldrwayini vydpake pr attar tamdno 
htiuhy 121 
Khalajay 300 
khale~kapota~nydyay 323 
khanti-sanivaray 500 
Khar^ana-khan^a-khddyay 57 w., 103, 
nVn., 126, 127, *32. 133”-. *34. 
141, 146, 156, 192 
Kha^ana^khan 4 ^naniy 126 n. 
Khandarta-kuthdroy 126 fi. 
Khanifana-meihd-tarkat 126 n. 
Khaiitdana-ma^anamy 12671. 
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KhanHana-phakkikd, 126 n. 
Khandana-tlkd^ 126 n. 
Khandanoddhara, 126 n. 
khara, 332, 359 n. 

Kharanada-samhitd, 432 
kha-tan-matray 236 
khydti, 87 204 

Kidney, 288, 348 
Kidney-bean, 358 fi. 
kildsa, 297 
Kimldin, 296, 300 
Kindness, 51 1 ; to the suffering, 510 
King Aristanemi, 230 
King Dasaratha, 230 
King Keladi-Vehkatendra, 219 
King of Gauda, 148 n. 

King of Kanauj, 126 * 
kincanam^ 496 
kitta, 325, 327, 331 
klkasdsu, 286 n. 2 
Kleisobora, 543 
kleia, 304 

kleia-jneydvaranaj 22 n. 
klifta, 414 

kloma, 288, 318, 348 
Knowability, 140 
Knowable, 140 
Knower, 34, 152 
Knowing, 263; faculty, 179, 180 
Knowledge, 18, 19, 66, 127, 148, 151- 
153, 228, 246, 248, 256, 266, 272, 
333. 368, 373, 374, 376, 378, 403, 
437, 440, 462, 469, 475, 499, 500- 

502, 505 508, 510, 523, 529, 534 

Knowledge situation, 25 

kodho, 497 
Koka, 300 

Konda Bha^a, 55, 108 
kopo, 497 
Kotaiipara, 225 n. 
kraminah sahakdrinah, 183 
kriydt 238, 260 
kriydkhya-jndna, 491 
kriyd-spanda^ 238 
kriydtmaka, 261 
krodha, 267, 489 
krodha-varjanOf 505 
Kfkala, 75 
krmuka, 298 

knna, 438, 449, 455, 489. 500, 502, 

503, 507. 5 * 2 , 5 * 6 , 5*8-520, 525, 
529-532, 535 , 54 *. 543 , 544 . 546 , 
547; and Vasudeva, 541 ff. 

Knna Acarya, 79 
Kr^iiabhaUa Vidy&dhirflja, 442 
Kr^na Dcvakl-putra, 550 
Kr^nakanta, 79 
Krpta-kutdiuUa ndfaka^ 225 


Kf^natlrtha, 56, 115 
Kfptdlamkdra, 220 
Kf^nananda, 196 
KrsnanubhQti, 82 n. 

Knoatreya, 276, 427 
Kf^ndtreya-tantra^ 435 
krtaka, 182 
kfta-ndsanlt 299 
Krtavirya, 316 
kfta yuga, 546 
krti-sddhyatd-jndna, 515 
Krttika, 396 
krtyd, 293 
k^amd, 505 
kfana^ 182 n. 

Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, 49 
kfanika, 182 n., 367 
k^amkasya, 32 n. 
ksanikatva, 368 
k^ara, 104 
k^ara puru^a, 468 
K^ataksina, 431 

Ksatriya, 292, 486, 487, 502-507, 514 

ksdnti, 505 n., 510 

hdra, 357, 358, 466 

Kidrapdm-sarfikitd, 432 

K§emaraja, 263 

kfetra, 463-465, 47*, 472, 523 

k^etra-jna, 293, 410, 464, 468, 523 

kfetrin, 464 

kfetrlya, 297, 298, 301 

kfipta, 300 

kfili, 245, 501 

k^Jna-jdgaraka, 266, 267 

Kfurika, 454 

kuha, 253 
Kukfila, 300 
kuia-kundalinl, 355 
Kula-panjikd , 225 n. 
kulattha, 363 

Kulflrka Panijita, 49, 51 , 1 19-121, 123, 
124, 147 n.; introduction of his 
Maha-vidyd syllogisms, 120-122 
KuIlQka, 538 n. 1 
Kumdra-sarfibhava^ 230 
Kumflraiira Bharadvaja, 357 
Kumaraiiras, 316 

Kumarila, 87, 111, 112, 120, 147, 171, 
179, 197, 214, 479, 482. 483, 48s 
kumbhaka, 258 
Kunhan Raja, Dr, 87 
kuntdpa^ 296 
KuntI, 48 

kun 4 alinl, 354, 356, 455 
kui^datl energy, 356 
iakti, ^6 

Kuppuavaml l^trl, 43 n., 84 n., 87, 
188 n. 
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Kuruk?etra, 302, 507, 518, 536 
Kurus, 545 
Kusumdfijali^ 141, 393 
KusUla, 300 
kusa ^rass, 446 
kuialotsaJia^ 501 
kuf^ha, 21)3, 294, 297, 298 
KuvalaydnandOf 220 
kurca, 279, 284 n. 3 
ktlrca-siras, 284 n. 3 
Kurma, 75 
kurpara, 285 

laghu, 332, 338, 357. 359 
LaghU’Candrikd, 85, 225 n. 
Laghu-jiidna-vdsiftha, 232 
Laghu-mahd-vidyd^indambana, 1 23 
Laghu-samgraha^ 83 
laghutd, 362 n. 

Laghu-tikd, 79 
Laghu-vdkya-vrtti, 80 
Laghu-vdkya-vrtti-prakdsikdf 80 
Lakfandvali, 125 
Lak^mldhara Dcsika, 79 
Lak^mldhara Kavi, 56 
Lak^intnrsirpha, 52, 108 
laland^cakra , 355 
laldta, 287 

Laftkdvatdra-suira, 22 n., 35, 127, 234, 
272. 398 

Larger intestine, 289 
Laryngeal plexus, 355 
Larynx, 286 n. 2, 353 n. 
Laukika-nydya-mukt avail f 30 n. 
lavall, 360 n. 
lavana, 312 n. 3, 357, 358 
Law, 493 ; of causality, 31 n. 
lay a, 104 
Laziness, 335 
Idghava, 315, 362 n. 

Idlasd, 497 

Ldfydyana-samhitd f 435 
Lean, 337 
Leanness, 333 
Learned, 378 
Learning, 505 
Legal literature, 279 
Leprosy, 297 
L^vi, S., 429 n. 1 

Liberation, 187, 414, 4151 437. 438, 
, 455 . 469. 470, 523. 546 
Lie, 498 n. 

Life, 360, 368, 405, 498 fi. 
Life-functions, 515 

Life of Ndgdrjuna from Tibetan and 
Chinese Sources, 398 n. 

Life of the Buddha^ 276, 424 n. i 
Life-principle, 472 


Ligaments, 324 

Light, 70, 153, 332. 357, 360; of con- 
sciousness, 207 
Lightness, 358, 360, 362 n. 

Liking, 358 

Limitations, 14, 22, 200, 252 
Limited forms, 23 
Limited self, 113 
Limited truth, 3 
Limitless, 73 
Linguistic, 167 
/tn, 480 

hnga, 106, 139, 198, 293, 395, 398 
linga-deha, 306 n. 1 
linga-pardmaria, 139 
lihga-sarlra, 75 

lingddibala-lahdhdkdrollehha-mdtrena, 

213 

lingl, 293 
Lips, 348 
Liquid, 337 «. 

Liquidity, 360 
Liquors, 498 
Literature, 377 
Liver, 288, 318, 348 
Living beings, 36 
Lizards, 409 
/i/d, 42 

Llldvatl, 147 n. 
lobha, 409, 413, 489, 497 
lohhanam, 497 
lobhitattam, 497 
locaka, 330 
Localization, 23 
Locus, 19, no 
Locus standi, 130 

l^gic, 377, 390, 392; of probability, 
376 n. 

Logical, 191. 373; apparatus, 51; 
argument, 164 ; categories, 389; con- 
sequence, 12; dialectic, 191; dis- 
cussions, 127; disputes, 401; fal- 
lacy, 17; formation, iiS, 119, 125, 
129; methods, 51; tricks, 401 
Logically, 19 
lohinly 291 

lohsta-vdsasah, 344 n. 
lohitd, 317 
LokanStha, 57 n. 
hka-rak^d, 440 
loka-samvrta , 4 
loka-sarfivrti-satya, 5 
loka~vyavahdrah, 3 w. 

Lokayata, 171 
lokotiara, 22 

lokottara-mrvi kalpa-jndna-ldbhdt, 2 1 
Longing, 497 
Looseness, 333 
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Lord, 442; of communioa, 453 
Lorinser, Dr, 549 
Loss, 512 

Locus, 356; in the sky, 5, 240; stalks, 
350 «. 

Love, 497 

Lower prakrfi, 464 

Lower 465, 467, 468 

lubhand^ 497 

Lumbar nerve, 353 

Lumbar plexus, 355 

Lumbar vertebrae, 287 n, 1 

Lungs, 288, 318 

Lust. 490, 497 

Lustful, 367 

Lymph, 317, 3*8, 325 

Macdonell, A. A., 259, 288 n., 345, 
346, 486 
mada^ 267, 413 
madana, 391 
Madfltyaya, 430 
Madhu-kosa, 434 
Madhu-matl, 434 n. 4 
madhura, 312 n. 3, 357, 358 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 53, 55, 56, 
77 n., 79, 81, 116, 118, 124, 198, 
199, 223 n., 226, 227, 443 ; his line- 
age, date and works, 225, 226; his 
philosophy in his Vedanta- kalpa- 
latikd, 227 

Madhva, 125, 192, 442, 443 
Madkva-mukha-bhanga, 220 
Madhva school, 118 
madhya-saflra^ 3x6 
madhya-viveka, 250 
Madras, 84 n., 87 
Magic, 37, 38. 244; rites, 281 
Magical creations, 37, 38, 467 
Magician, 37, 38, 206 n. 

Magundl, 300 
mahad brahma^ 462 
mahat, 305, 340 n. 
mahat parimdT^^ 189 
Mahd-bhdrata, 274, 276. 306, 394, 
418, 419, 450 n.. 458, 461, 476, 502, 
S08 n.. 535 536, 538, 539, 54*” 

546^ 548, 550. 552 

Mahd-bhdrata AnukramanJ, 544 
Mahflbhirata period, 508 
Mahd-bhdfya^ 546, 548 
mahdbkata^ 362, 463 
Mahftdeva, 122 
Mahfideva Vaidya, 79 
Mahfldeva Vidyflvaglte, 79 
Mahd-lakpra^poddhati, 225 
MahSmahopftdhySya Kuppuavami» 
2x9 


tnahd-munih, 22 n. 
mahd-pralaya^ 109 
Mahfiraja, 539 
Mahd-Rdmdyat^f 231 
fnahdsupti^ 104 
Mahdtala^ 76 
Mahd-vagga, 276 

Maha-vidyd, 51, 115, 119-124; 
nature of its syllogisms, 120-122; 
referred to, defended and criticized 
by Nyaya and Vedanta writers, 118- 
120; syllogisms refuted by Vadln- 

dra, I22-I24 

Maha-vidyd-daiasloki-vivaraim^ 1 23 
Maha-vidyd-vidambana^ 103, 119 n., 
120, 122 

Mahd-vidyd - vi(/ambana - vydkhydna^ 

123 

Maha-vidyd-vivarana-tippana, 1 23 
Mahavr$a, 298 n. 4 
Mahd-vyutpatti, 288 n. t 
Mahaydna, 501, 513 
Mahayana monism, 164 
Mahayanists, 30 
Mahesvara, 428 
Mahesvara Tlrtha, 83, 196 
Makimnah Stotra^ 226 
Mahidhara, 232 
maitra, 5 1 1 

Maitra, S. K., 483 n. i, 506 n. 
Maitrdyana^ 471 
Maitrdyafil, 486, 523 
Maitreyl-brdhmana, 251 
Maim Upam^ad, 259 n., 344 n., 345, 
412, 448, 449 
majjd, 317, 328 
majjdhhyah^ 289 
Major term, 139 

mala, 234, 239, 325, 327, 328, 334 
mala-dhdtu, 325, 327 
mala-pdtra, 289 n. 1 
Malformations, 333 
Malice, 497 
Malicious, 498 n. 

Malimluca, 300 
Malla Bhatta, 79 
Malleoli, 284 n. 4 
mamankaro^ 496 
manjattarfi, 496 
mamdyitatfi, 496 
Man, 445 
Manah^ 230 
manah-kalpanayd^ 230 
manah - parindmah tamvid - vyai^ako 
jHdnam, 198 
manah-prcuddat 513 
manaft-spanda, 254 
mananat 22, 24 
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manas, 23, 75, 76, 104, 156, 187, 194, 
196, 206, 227, 232-234, 236-239, 
*4*. 243, 244. 246, 25s, 262, 292, 
303. 304. 307 «■ S. 308. 341. 343. 
347 351 n., 355, 356, 358, 360, 

366, 367-369, 371, 373, 458, 463 
maniisi^ 369 
manai-eakra^ 355 
manda, 359 n. 
maitda-viveka^ 250 
Man-god, 525, 532 
Manhood, 525 
Man-hymn, 537 

Manifestation, 23,174,235 ;ofmind, 256 

Manifests, 51 

Manifold world, 203 

mano-javena^ 304 

manomayat 76 

manomaya^kosa, 75 

manomaya putufa, 344 

mano-ndia, 251, 252 

Manoramd tantra-rdja-tlkd, 225 

manorathOf 497 

mano-vahd^ 347 n. 

mano-vahd-nd^, 355 

mantra, 277, 278, 536 

mantr, 351 

Manu, 61, 449, 505, 542 n. 3, 546 
Manukuladitya, 45 n. 

Manuscript, 49, 112, 204, 205 
mattya, 290 n. 3 
martyu, 412, 413 
mangala-homa , 278 
Maiiju-bhd^tfl , 79 

Mandana, 52, 82-87, 96-102, 1 10, 1 12, 
148 n., 198, 204, 224, 283, 335 w., 
482; all relations are mental in, 
95, 96; Brahma-kdr^a of Brahma- 
siddhi holds that perception does 
not apprehend diversity of objects, 
88, 89; his divergence of view from 
Sarvajh3tma Muni, 85 ; his identity 
with Suresvara the author of the 
Naifkarmya-siddki disproved, 86; 
his refutation of the category of 
difference, 92 ff.; his refutation of 
“difference as negation,’* 97; his 
view of avidyd and wJyJ, 89; his 
view of Brahman as pure bliss, as 
elaborated by SahkhapSni, 90; re- 
ferences to his doctrine by other 
Vedflntic writers, 84, 85 ; the author 
of Brahma-siddhi, 83 ; the content of 
the Niyoga-kdn^a and Siddhi-kdnda 
chapters oi the Brahma -siddhi of, 98 ; 
the general content of the fourth 
chapter of his Brahma-siddhi, 87 , 88 
"Wtii, 359 364 


Manibhadda, 539 
mani-pura-cakra, 355 
marafidnussati, 459 
Marbles, 134 
marma, 340 n. 
marman, 313 n. 

Marrow, 289, 291, 317, 322. 324, 347, 
348, 361 
Marshy, 370 

^^stakabhyantaropari^thdtsird-sandhi- 

sannipdta, 342 
Master, 526 
mastiska, 340 

mastifkam siro-majjd^ 340 n. 
ynastulunga, 340 
matdnujhd, 388 w. 

Material, 10; cause, 10-12, 45, 51, 74, 
”4, 143, 195. 197, 334, 360, 372, 
389, 410; objects, 178; power, 105; 
staff, II, 76, 195, 217; stuff, 109; 
things, 175; world, 21, 108 
Materiality, 10, 45, 114, 236 
Afateria Medica^ 429 
MathuranStha, 443 
Mathuranatha BhattScarya, 119 
Mathura natha Sukla, 78 
matsara, 413 
matsnd, 288 n. 3 
matsndbliydm, 288 
Matter, 44, 312, 526 
matup, 400 n. 
matha, 99 
Matmata, 300 
manna, 513 
Maurya'i, 540 

Maxim, 27. 32, 66, 161, 389, 391, 392; 
of identity, 201 

Madhava, 214, 215, 428, 433-435 
Madhava Saras vatl, 232 
Madhva-Kara, 428 
Madhvamika, 165-167 
Madhyamika-kdrika, 164, 398, 426 
Madhyamika-Sautrantika, 164 
Mddhyamika-sutra , 3, 5 n. 
Mddhyamika-vrtti,ib$n., i66n., 168 
307 «. 3 
ffidgha, 294 
md himsydtj 493 
Mdlatl-Mddhava, 112 
mdftisa, 285, 312 n. 3, 317 
mdmsa-dhara, 317 
mdna, 373 

Mdna-manohara, 120, 124 
mdnasa, 469 
mdnasa pratyakfa, 69 
MdndGkya, 78 

Md^dukya - Gaudapddlya - bhdfya - 
vydkhyd, 193 
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Mdn 4 u 1 ^a~kdrikd, 78, 92, 192 
MdndUkya-Upanisad-bhdiya, 78 
Mdndukya-Upanisad - bhdfydrtha-satfi- 
graha, 78 
M^ra, 489 
mardava, 510 
mdrga, 348 35° 

Marici, 316, 333 
Markandeya, 316 
Martanda-tilaka-svamin, 107 
mdruta^ 361 

mdrutddhifthdnatvdt ,316 
mdtsarya, 267 
Mathara Acflrya, 17 1 
Mdthara-vrtti, 400 n., 401 n. 
mdyd, 10, II, 16, 36, 41, 44, 45, 47, 
48. 50, 51. 72, 73. 77, 84, 89, 104, 
106, 163, 197, 215, 217, 221. 224, 
238, 239, 271, 473, 477, 524. 525, 
533; alone the cause of the world, 
II ; as an instrumental cause (Brah- 
man being the material cause) ac- 
cording to Sarvajhatma Mum, ii; 
differences of view regarding its re- 
lation with Brahman, 11 ; scholastic 
disputes as to the nature of its 
causality, 11 
mdyd-mdtram ^ 37 
mdyd-nirmitatvdbhyupagamdt , 203 
mdyd power, 476 
mdyd theory, 42 
Measure, 148, 194, 360, 370 
Mechanical, 360, 369 
medas, 312 n. 3, 317, 324, 325 
medhd, 328, 373 
Medhacithi, 251, 394 
Medhatithi Gautama, 393 
Medical, 35Sn., 372, 373, 376, 378; 
formulas, 435; herbs, 277, 294; 
literature, 295, 300, 301, 354 
practitioners, 277; science, 276; 
system, 352; treatment, 303 n. 4; 
writers (later), 299 
Medicinal, 359 n. 

Medicine, 275, 279, 280, 320, 357, 
359 . 3 ^. 363-365, 370, 371. 389. 

403 

Medii'ine of Ancient India ^ 424 n. 2 
Meditation, 90, 256, 259, 447, 460, 
493. 494. 500. 501, 51 1 
Meditative union, 446 
Medium, 229 
medo^dhard, 317 
Medulla oblongata, 355 
Megasthenea, 543 

Memor>', 24, 148. 261, 264, 373. 374 
Mendicant, $05 
Menstrual btoc^, 350, 352 


Menstrual flow, 351 
Menstrual product, 313 
Mental, 24, 500, 504 ; causes, 187 ; con- 
tact, 139 ; control, 500 ; creation, 233, 
235, 243, 245; diseases, 418; func- 
tions, 464 ; inclinations, 491 ; modifi- 
cations, 243 ; movement, 238 ; opera- 
tions, 22; phenomena, 186; state, 15, 
1 53. *87, 258, 500; tendencies, 468 
Mercy, 373 
Merit, 248, 249, 416 
Meru, 370 

meru danda, 352, 353 n. 

Messenger, 23c 
Metacarpal, 285 
Metaphorical, 329 

Metaphysical, 191. 192, 499, 501, 502, 

514 

Metatarsal, 285 
Method of interpretation, 2 
Methodological, 337 
Methods, 29, 166 
Methora, 543 
mettd, 460 

meya - svahhdvdnugdminydm anirva - 
canjyatd, 127 
meyatva, 121 
Mice, 409 

Middle discrimination, 140, 250 
Migration, 406 

Milk, 59, 60, 97, 175. 322-3^4. 350 
Mind, 35, 76, 154, 156, 217, 232, 243, 
256, 33 >. 339 . 355 , 367. 368. 377, 
406, 419, 447, 469, 498, 500-502, 
508, 512, 530 
Mind activities, 470 
Mind-associated consciousness, 34 
Mind-body, 523 
Mind-contact, 70 
Mindfulness, 500 
Mind-objcci contact, 69 
Mind-organ, 227, 310, 314 , 366 
Mind-person, 344 
Mind-structure, 524 
Mineral, 333 
Minor term, 139 
Miraculous, 294 ; effect, 364 
Mirage, 5, 29, 230, 234; stream, 233 
Mirror, 180 
Misconception, 479 
Misdeeds, 408 
Misery, 41, 178 
MitOk^ard, 82 n., 107 
MithiU, 119 , 125 , 394 
ndthuna, 392 
mithyd, 105 
mithydedra, 493 
mithyd-jfldnamt 8 , 12 , 413 
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mithyd^jndna-nimittaht 105 
mithy&^saifivrta^ 4, 5 
mithydtva^ 148, 152 
tnithyd-yogOy 321, 405 
Mitra, 292 
Mixed rasa, 359 
Mixing up, 370 
MlmAips^a, 46, 54, 72, 385 
Mlmarpsi, 46, 56, 57 n., 86, 88, 98, 
117, 120, 154, 219. 389, 441, 479, 
483-488, 577; vidhi conception, 
479 ff. ; vidhi conception, diverse 
views on, 481, 482 
Mlmdmsddhikarana^mdld, 220 
Mlmdrfisd-sUtra, 280 n., 400 m., 401 w., 
479 

Mlmamsa view, 99 

Mimaipsists, 80, 99, 125, 171, 172, 
180 

Mode of mind, 15 
Modes of Brahman, 44 
Modification, 22, 25, 30, loi, 183, 186, 
210, 215, 233, 243, 372 
Modifications of mdyd, 35 
Moggallana, 248 
moha, 4 1 3-41 7, 498 
mohanam, 498 
Moist, 337 n., 361 
Moistening, 361 
Moisture, 358, 360, 365 
mok^a, 44, 227, 229, 249, 267, 407» 

523 

mokfa-sddhana, 228 
mokfa-sdstra, 385, 423 
Mok^opdya-sdra, 232 
Molecular, 194 
Momentariness, 66, 184, 186 
Momentary*, 5, 32, 63, 70, 71, 96, i77» 
182, 184-186, 201, 367, 368; ap- 
pearance, 32; cause, 185; character, 
182 fi.; existents, 32; flashing, 31, 
63; ideas, 30; imaginations, 233; 
individuals, 59 

Moments, 15, 26 n., 27 n., 60, 65, 151, 
182, 184, 206, 211 236, 238 

Mongolia, 164 
Monism, 43 

Monistic, 204; interpretation, 218; 
type, 228; Vcdfinta, 219; view, 
203 

Moon, 6, 26, 330, 525 
Moral, 23 n., 24, 378, 404. 464. 484. 
511, 523 ; conflict, 453, 495 ; destiny, 
206, 207; discipline, 500; cfTom, 
466, 467; elevation, 447, 457; in- 
junctions, 278; life, 418; precepts, 
494 

Morality, 522 


Morbid elements, 319 
Morbidities, 325 
Morbidity, 336, 360, 362, 365 
Mosquitoes, 409 
Mother-energy, 355 
Motion, 163, 360 
Motionless, 408 
Motor dhamani, 351 
Motor organs, 261 
Mouth, 156, 325 

Movement, 188, 235, 352, 365, 371; 

of thought, 254 
Moving, 332, 361 
mrdu, 359 w., 361 
mrgatr^nikddayah, 21 n. 
tnrtyu, 299 
Mucus, 276 
Mudga, 358 n. 
mudita, 412, 460 
mudras, 455 
mukhya, 259 n. 3 
Muktdvall, 225 
mukti, 245, 272 
Muktika, 51 1 n. 

Muktika-Upamsad, 246, 247 5” 

Mukundadisa, 443 
Mukundasrama, 82 n. 

Multiplicity, 243 
Mummadideva, 232 
Mumuk^u-vyavahdra, 231 
Mundane, 512 
mum, 233, 506 
Munid^sa, 431 
munja grass, 296 
Muhjavfin, 298 n. 4 
Mundaka, 345, 551 

Afundaka-bhdiya-tydkhyana , 1 93 
Mundaka-Upamsad, 50, 78, 250 
260, 344 n., 345, 494. 495. 55^ 

Mundaka-Upaniiad-bha^ya, 78 
Muralidhar, P., 424 
Muscles, 254 
Music, 498 w. 

Mutual dependence, 159 
Mutual help, 184 
Mutual interdependence, 140 
Mutual negation, 122, 200, 226 
Mutual reference, 158 
Mutual relations, *04 

mii 4 hd, 378 
mQlddhara, 453 
mUrdhni, 449 
mOrttdmartta-rdH, 44 
mUtrdtisdra, 296 
Mysterious centre, 35^ 

Mysterious Kun^alird, The, 353 «• 
Mysterious operation, 364 
Mysterious power, 356 
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Mystic, 534 
Mystical cognition, 491 
Mystical state, 451 

nada, 345 
Nagnaka, 300 
Nails, 325, 326 n. 
nairupya, 174 
Naiiadha-caritaf 126, 393 
Naifkarmya-siddhi, 17, 80, 82, 84, 99, 
100, 102, 148 n., 198, 199, 216, 251 
Naifkarmya-siddhi-fikd, 148 n. 

Naif karmya-siddki-vivar ana y 99 
naifthikL, 415 

Naiyftyika, 51, 71, 108, 118, 120, 124, 
127, 128, 131, 134, 139, 144, 146, 
163, 167, 171, 172, 176, 182, 18s. 
189, 227. 329, 412 
na kirpcid avedifam, 154 
Nakfatra-kalpa, 283 
Nakula, 432 
nafam, 345 n. 

Nara. 537, 543 
Naradanta, 428 
Narahari, 57, 231, 443 
Narasiqriha, 79 
Narasirpha Bha(ta, 55 
Narasirriha Kavir^ja, 329 n., 434 
na svampa-drftih prati-yogy-apekfdt 
199 

Natural forces, 185 
Natural quality, 502 
Nature, 358 n., 501, 525 ; of conscious- 
ness, 64; of knowledge, X94; of 
things, 372 
Nauseating, 501 
nava^ 385 
nava~dvdram, 292 
Nava-nltaka^ 435 
Nava-sdhasdnka’Caritaj 126 
nava~tantra, 385 
navdbhyasta-tantraf 385 
Navel, 318, 342. 3SO. 332, 355 
navya^nydya, 124 
na vyavahdra-hljam , 89 
Naya-mm-mdla^ 219 
Naya~mayUkha~mdlikd, 219 
Nayana-prasddifdt 147, 15611. 
ndbhi, 289 
ndbhi-kanda, 355 

257, 263, 289 fi., 290, 291, 344- 
346, 348, 353-356 ; it» meaning, 345 ; 
its number, 345 n., 348; its pre- 
Carakian senses, 345, 346 
nS4lhd, 345 

ndtfi-soffupetrianodyataf 256 
Nd^l^vijfUiruif 354 
nd4!l-vfafta^ 296 


Ni^uvil Matham, 198 
Nftga, 75, 539 
NSganAtha, 434 

Nftgflijuna, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10. 30, 51, 119, 
124, 127, 163-165, 168, 170, 171, 
372, 398, 42474^8. 436; his criti- 
cism of causation as interpreted by 
Bhavya and CandrakTrti, 164, 166; 
his criticism of causation contrasted 
with that of the HlnaySnists, 168; 
his criticism of the concept of 
“going,” 168 ff. : his distinction of 
limited truth {safnvrta) and absolute 
truth (paramdrtha), 3; his view re- 
garding production and nature of 
things, 41; his main thesis of “no 
thesis,” 163, 164, 166, 167 
Nflge^a, 262 
Nagesvara, 55 
ndksatrdm, 292 n. 
ndma~nlpa, 498 
ndma-rQpdnkura, 307 
Ndma-samgraha-mdlikd, 220 
Nana Dlk§ita, 17, 52, 222 n.. 225 
ndndpekfa-pratiyogindm bhedah prati- 
yate, 95 
ndra, 538 

ndrdyana, 439. 535. 537, 539, 54i. 543, 
545, 546, 548, 549; conception of, 
537, 538 

Narayana Diksita, 54 n. 

Narayana Jyodsha, 57 n. 

Narayana Yati, 79 
Narayana^rama, 53, 54, 216 
Narflyanendra Saras vatl, 78 
ndsikya, 259 n. 3 
rtdna-samvara, 500 
Nearness, 360 
Necessary antecedence, 186 
Neck, 336 

Negation, 85,91, 95, 97, no, 117, 131, 
132, 143, 162, 182, 194, 222, 223. 
27>,438 

Negative, 117, 1 21, 153i^criticism, 192; 

instances, 121 ; pleasures, 90 
Negativity, 193 
Neither-real-nor-unreal, 117 
Neo-realist, 269 
Nepal, 58 n. 

Nerve-physical, 356 
Nerve-plexus, 353-356, 453, 455 
Nerves, 256, 342, 356 
Nervous system, 344, 352, 453 
Nescience, 6, 9,45, 101, 117, 148, i53» 
195, 221,222. 227,449 
Neutral, 357, 378 
New bones, 286 n, i 
New moon, 5x9 
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New Testament f 549 
Nibandha^ 192, 497 
nibandha-pufpdnjali, 49 
Nibandha-saTjtgraha, 273, 424, 427 
nibbdna, 460 
mdariana, 389, 392 
Niddna, 301, 395, 397. 428. 430, 432, 
433 

Niddna-pradlpa, 434 
Niddna-sthdna, 395, 425, 428 
Niddesa, 539, 542, 549 
nidrd, 104 
nigamana, 379, 387 
Nigama-tattva-sdra-tantra, 353 n. 
Nigam^ta Mahadesika, 439 
nigraha-sthdna, 388, 401 
Nihilists, 127, 234 
mfisvabhdva^ 35 
mhie^a-karmdiaya, 249 
mhsvdsa, 327 
nijigirtisanata, 496 
Nimbarka school, 443 
Nimi, 357 
Nimi-tantra^ 435 
mmitta, 74, 395 
mmitta-kdrana, 360 
nimlUte, 257 

mranuyujydnuyoga, 389 n. 
nirarthcika, 389 n. 
mrdkdrd buddhih, 180 
nirdspada, 21 n. 
mrdesa, 389, 390 
nirnaya, 389 

Nirukta, 275 346 /?,, 535, 547 

nifvacana^ 389, 392 
nirvdna, 231, 247, 450 n. x 
nirvdna-mdtra, 233 
nif-vikalpa, 22, 374, 401 
nir-vikdriif 368 
NiscaladAsa Sv&min, 216 n. 

Niscala Kara, 427, 429 
miraya, 173, 373, 384 
mkaydtmikd, 484 n. i 
niuaydtmikd antahkarami-vrtti, 75 
mscaydtmtkdfi, 367 
nijkarfa^a^ 169 
nifkriya, 163 

nifprakdnkdydh saprakdrakatvena bhd~ 
vah, 224 

nitamba, 285 n. 7, 287 n, 2 
NityabodKa Ac&rya, iii 
mtyoga, 368 n. 
mtya-naimitnka, 442 
Nityanatha Siddha, 427 
mtya-sama, 3B0 n. 4, 382 «. 
nityatva^prati^edhdt^ 386 n. 
mtyatvddf 22 n. 
fdtydmtya^vastu^viveka^ 495 


nivasifyasi, 551 
nivesanam^ 497 
nivrui, 507, 508 
tiiyama, 278, 454, 455, 491 
ntyama-viddhi, 46 
niyantd, 332 
^ yati , 372, 410 
myo^a, 392, 481 
Ntyoga-kdtfda, 87, 88, 98 
«r/a, 29 

Nilakantha, 274, 443, 545 
Nllakantha Bha^a, 434 w. 4 
Nilakantha Dik§ita, 219 
nildgalasdld, 298 n. 6 
nllikd^ 297 
Tdrandhra, 354 n. 

Non-appropriation, 506 
Non-being, 143, 148, 203, 238 
Non-Buddhistic, 164 
Non-distinction, 207-209 
Non-etemal, 120-122, 386 n., 387 
Non-eternality, 191 
Non-existence, 28, 193, 217, 243, 517 
Non-existent, 12, 28, 32, 41, iii, 120, 
121, 152. 155, 161, 173, 194, 224, 
234, 235, 244, 259, 517 
Non-existing effects, 174 
Non-injury, 469, 505, 506, 508-51 1,514 
Non-momentary, 182 
Non-moral, 403 
Non-perception, 200 
Non-permanency of entities, 185 
Non-pleasurable-painful, 23 n. 
Non-production, 249 
Non-self, 6, loi ; elements, 24 
Non-stealing, 505 
Non-transgression, 500 
Normal, 335; duty, 509, 514, 516; 

measure, 319; state, 339 
Nose, 325 
Nostrils, 367 
Nothingness, 16 
Nourishment, 307 
Nrga, 107 

Nrsirphasvarupa, 52 n. 

Nfsimha Jhakkura, ^3 
Nfsiinhasrama Muni, i7> 3^i 43 
51-56, 57”-» 7 i. 78^ 92. * 03 i 124, 
216-218; his date and works, 216; 
nature of his Vedflntic interpreta- 
tions, 217 

Number, 158, 162, 188, 360, 370 
Numerical, 14*, difference, 370; 

tics, 162 
Nutrient, 365 n. 

Nutritive, 357. 358; elements, 185 
Nyftya, 19. 40» 5i» 57 ’ i7. 

120, 122, 125-127, 137, i43i 1461 
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NySya (cont.) 

147, 160, 161, 168, 170, 179, 192. 
205, 211, 248. 306, 307, 375, 379, 
393i 394, 41s, 482, 483 «■ 2, 484, 
485, 515, 517; its arguments in 
favour of the existence of God criti- 
cized by KamaJasila, 176 ff.; its idea 
of emancipation, 248; its theory of 
the subtle body, 306; origin of, 
392 ff. ; springs of action in, 412, 413 
Nyaya, categories, 147, 148, 156, 192; 
definitions, 163; logic, 167; logi- 
cians, 192; perceptions, 168; philo- 
sophy, 14s, 398; psychology, 414; 
school, 167; system, 374, 408; vievi^ 
178; writers, 124, 127, 146, 157 
Nyaya-candrika, 57 n., 425, 428 
Nydya-cApdvalJ, 51, 116, 118, 192 
Nydya-dlpdvali-tdtparya-tlkdj 1 16 
Nydya-dipikd^ 442 
Nydya-kalpa-latikd, 83 
Nydya-kandall^ 83, 85, 249 n., 263 n. i, 
306, 412 

Nydya-kanikd, 45 83, 85, 87, 107, 

482 n. I 

Nydya-loka-stddhi, 49 
Nydya-makaranda, 12, 49, 69 70 

89^1., Ii6-’ii8, 147 n., 192, 194 
Nyaya-makaranda-samgraha, 192 
Nyaya-makaranda-fXkd^ 116 
Nydya-makaranda-vivecanl^ 116 
Nydya^manjarif 107, 248 278 n., 

307*7. 1, 381, 38277., 39477., 399, 
413, 460 n. 1, 480 71. I 
Nydya-mdld, 81 
Nydya-muktdvatl, 219 
Nydya-nibandha^prakdia , 1 07 
Nydya-nirrmyay 193 
Nydya-pariiuddhi, 119, 120 
Nydya-rakfd-manif 82 220 

Nydya-ratna-flkd, 45 71. 
Nydya^ratndvah, 77 n. 

Nydya-sdra, 120, 122 
Nydya-sdra-vicdra, 122 
Nydya-siddhanta-dlpa, 54 
Nydya-siddhdrita-manjarl, 218 
Nydya^siddhdnta-mafijatl-vydkhydnat 
218 71. 

Nydya’iudhd, 148 n, 
Nydya-siicl-mbandha, 107, 112 
Nydya-sutra, 107, 248, 273, 371, 374, 
377, 379-381, 383 386 w., 387, 

388 71., 393, 394, 39^-401 
Nydya^sHtra-vftti, 393 
Nydya-idstra, 393, 394 
Nydya-hkhdmam, 54 
Sydya-tattvdloka^ 45 n. 
Nyftya-Vaiie^ika, 49, 163, 197, 310, 


328, 371, 372, S15; analysis of voli- 
tion, 515; criticism of its categories 
by Srihar§a,_i27 ff. ; its categories 
criticized by Anandaj Afina, 193, 194; 
its categories refuted by Citsukha, 
157 ff. ; its categories refuted by 
Kamalasila, 187 ff. ; its categories 
refuted by iSahkara, 189 ff. 
Nydya-vdrttika, 106 
Nydya - vdrttika - tdtparya - pariiuddhif 
107 

Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-tJkdf 45 ti. 
nydya-vistara, 547 
nydydrdrya^ 122 
Nydydm rta, 118,225 
Nydydmrla-iaranginl, 118 
nyuna, 384, 385, 388, 389 

Object, 17, 19. 25, 27. 29-31, 35, 88. 
358, 367, 401 ; of awareness, 20, 29, 
209; of consciousness, 64; of know- 
ledge, 27 

Object-consciousness, 149 
Objection, 31, 10 1, 153 
Objective, 21, 22, 24, 508; conscious- 
ness, 236; content, 15; entities, 25; 
existence, 21, 149; experience, 102; 
Ignorance, 77; plane, 73; self, 34; 
world, 20, 236 
Objectively, 236 
Objectivity, 29, 101, 153 
Oblations, 448, 526 
Obligatoriness, 46 
Obligatory duty, 99, 506 
Observation, 174, 366, 375 
Obstacle, 377 
Occasion, 377 
Occasional, 368 
Occipital, 287 71. 5 
Ocean waves, 329 
Odour. 320, 355, 365 
Oiliness, 328 

q?ax. 293, 315-317. 3^4 343. 34^ 

Old age, 512, 523 
Older literature, J04 
OM, 494, 526 
Omnipresent, 204, 529 
Omniscience, 22, 39, 53 
Omniscient, 50, 118, 177; being, 135; 
God, 72 

Oneness, 224; of reality, 129 
Ontological, 36, 265, 366, 517, 518; 

existence, 73 ; objectivity, 25 
Operation, 144, 177, 198 
Operative, 177; action, 137; funedona, 
76; principle, 333 
Oppoaite quality, 190 
Opposition, 497 
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Oppositional relation, 95 
Oppositional term, 95 
Organ. 357, 358, 365 
Organism, 515 
Organized, 500 
Organizer, 176 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts ^ 219 
Oriental Manuscript Library, 205 
Origin, 239, 41071., 526 
Origination, 4, 16 1, 235; of the sub- 
stratum, 12 
Orissa, 164 
Orthodox school, 369 
Os calcis, 284 71. 3 
Oscillating movement, 238 
Oscillation, 158 
Os innominatum, 285 ti. 7 
"Osteology,” 424. 434 
Otherness, 131, 132 
Oughtness, 482 
Outbursts of pleasure, 245 
Ovary, 290, 302. 307, 309 
Owls, 409 

Pada-candrika, 232, 434 
Pada^manjarl^ 297 n. 4 
Pada-yojanikd, 79 
paddrtha, 389, 390 

Paddrtha - candrika - prahhdsa - ndma, 
436 

Paddrtha-mrfuiya, 44 
Paddrtha-taitva, 10 
Paddrtha- tattva-nirnaya, 50, 51, 5771. 
Paddrtha- tattva-ninwya-vivarana , 193 
Paddy, 358 ti. 
padmUy 356 

PadmanSbha Pandlita, 126 n. 
Padmapflda, 8, 9, 30. 31 n., 32, 34. 47, 
48, 51, 54, 79, 86, 8971., 102, 106, 
147-149, 1 51, 209; causality of 

Brahman, 106; his followers, 102, 
103; his view of perception, etc., 
X05, 106; meaning of ajndna^ 104, 
105; quarrel with Buddhists re- 
garding the nature of existence, 32; 
regarding the nature of self-con- 
sciousness, 33 ff. 

Padma-purdl!^a^ 393 
padma-yugma-traya^ 257 
Paila, 432 

Pam, 175. 181, 203, 242, 248, 343, 
360, 366, 369. 371, 373» 463. 

470, 5*0-512 
Painful, 23 n., 242 
Painting, 203 
PaippaUlda, 283 
pak^, 121, 139 
pokfa^dhofmatdt 148 
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pak^e vydpaka-pratltya-paryavasdna- 

baldly 1 21 

pakvdsaya, 316, 317, 330, 336 
Palate, 348 

Palatine process, 287 77 . 4 
palita^ 297 
Palljakoj 300 
Pancreas, 288 ti. 3 

Pandit^i-j 71., 217, 222 n., 223 n., 22471., 
225 n., 270 71, 

Pandit, Mr, in, 112 
Panjpur, 429 
panthd, 348 ti. 

Pantheism, 451 
Pantheistic, i 
Pantzinor village, 429, 430 
panca-dasdiiga yoga, 454 
Pancadail, 214, 215, 21G 71 ., 251 ti. 
pafica-mahd-bhuta-vikdrdh, 358 
Pafleanada, 429 
Pancanahya kdvya, 126 
Pahca-pddikd, 8. 3171., 52, 54, 102, 
103, 106, 148, 209, 251 
Panca-pddikd-dhyasa-bhdsya-vydkhyd, 
31 ”• 

Panca - padikd - sdstro - darpana, 3 1 ti. , 
103 

Paiica-padika-vivarana, 17, 30, 31 ti., 
32» 33 34 52» S3» 79> 84, 103. 

148, 149, 193, 206 71., 208-210, 214, 
216 

Paiica-pddikd-vivarana-bhdva-prakdii^ 

kd, 31 71. 

Panca-pddikd-vivarana-prakdsikd, 54, 
103, 217 

Panca-pddikd-vydkhyd, 52 n. 
Pahea-prakriyd, 52 n. 

Pahca-rdlra, 461, 491, 546, 547, 

548 n. 

Paficasikha, 476 
pahea-vidham adhydtman, 537 
paheendriya-gunavaha, 355 
panclkarana, 74 76 

Pahcikarana-bhdva-prakdhkd, 79 
Pandkarana-prakriyd, 79 
PaHclkarana-tatparya-candrikd, 79 
PaTicfkararu2-tJkd‘tattva-candrikd, 79 
Pandkarana-vdrttika, 79 
Pahdkarana-vdrttikdbharaM, 79 
Paheikarana-vivarana, 79, 193 

Panjikd, 171 
pafihd^ 500, 504 
pamdki, 497 

para, 360, 369, 370, 378 
parah dtmd, 368 
paralokai^d, 405 
parama-guru^ 86 
parama-hofHSa, 252 «. 
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Parama-harfisa^Upanifad, 252 n. 
paramam padanit 228 
parama-sSkpna, 411 
Paramfinanda, 1 26 n. 
paramdnu, 189, 193 
paramdrtha, 5 
paramartha-dariana, 248 
paramdrtha-prapdf 443 
paramdrlha-rUpa^ 4 
paramdrtha-satya^ 3 
paramdtman, 445, 446, 455, 461, 465, 
466 

paramdtma-Tdsi^ 44 
Parame^vara, 53, 206 
param qjaSf 343 
param dhdma, 533 
para purufa, 468 
parasparddhydsa, 113 
parasparopakdritdj 184 
para~tantratd, 10 

para-vijnapti-xjisefddhipatydt^ 21 n. 

parddi, 369 

para prakrti^ 465 

pardrtha, 412 

Parasara, 251 

Par osar a-samhitdt 432 

Pardsara-smrti, 83, 252 w. 

paribandhOf 497 

Paribhd4d, 53 

Parietal, 287 n. 5 

pariggaho, 496 

parigraha, 409 

parihdra^ 388 

Parimala, 106 n. 

parindma, 21, 38, 39, 44, 46, 172, 190, 
193, i94» 224, 370. 372. 4*0; cause, 
45 ; doctrine, 171 ; view of causation, 

45 

parirUlTm-kdrarui, 51 
paripdka, 27 n. 
parisamkhyd-vidhi, 47 
parispanda, 256 
pari^at, 378 
Paijanya, 300 n. 2 
parokfatvdd atintyarp, 316 
Particles, 157 
Particular, 63 

Partless, 157, 158, 190, 199 
Parts, 40 

Parvataha-tantra^ 435 
paryanuyqjyopekfona, 389 n. 

Passion, 229, 373, 414, 419, 451, 453, 
459» 477, 4B9, 493. 497, 49^, 529, 

531 

Passionlessneas, 475 
Passive, 24 
pasavah, 292 n, 
posyana, 353 


Patafljali, 259 n,, 265, 304 n., 403, 408, 
410 n., 414, 431, 436. 443, 447, 451- 
455. 458, 4B0, 461. 476. 477, 491. 
492, 504. 539, 540, 542, 543, 54B, 
548, 549 

Patanjali-sfltTa, 517 
Patella bone, 285 n. 4 
Path of wisdom, 495 
Pathology, 434 
Patience, 360, 500-502, 510 
Patient, 296 
patitthd, 459, 500 
patigho, 497 
paurnamdsif 292 n. 
pauru^a, 252-254, 272, 525 
paurufa-vddins , 402 
Pau^a, 294 
Paui^kalavata, 424 
Pau^kaldvata-tantra^ 435 
pauftika, 281, 296 
pavamdna, 292 n. 
pavana, 333 
Pavlnasa demon, 300 
pdcaka, 303, 330 
Padma-tantra, 548 n. 3 
pdka, 362 365, 370 
Pandava, 502, 545 
Pandya, 219 

Panini, 297 n., S38-540> 542. 543 
pani-pada-saldkddhif^hdnaf 285 n, 3 
pdni-pdddrigulif 285 n. 1 
pd'pa, 522 

pdramdrthika, 2, 44 
pdramparya, 374 
Parasarya, 316 
pdnbhdfika, 363 

pdrimandalya, 189; measure, 190 
Parsvanatha, 544 
pdrfTtl, 284 
pdrthiva, 359 
pd^anda^ 541 
pdfdnavat-samam, 266 
Patahjala-Sarpkhya, 177 
pdtdlOj 76, 300 
Patrasvamin, 172 
Pataliputra, 427 
pdfimokkha-samvara , 500 
Pea, 169 

Peace, 444, 450. 490, 500, 501, S03, 
5 ” 

Peacefulness of mind, 510 
Pearl, 525 
Peculiarities, 159 
Pelvic bone, 287 «. i 
Pelvic cavity, 285 
Pelvis, 340, 348 
pemarp, 497 
Penances, 539 
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Penis, 296, 326 n. 

People, 509 

Perceived universe, 241 
Perceiver, 22, 67, 135, 139, 155, 200- 
202*209, 234, 341 

Perceiving, 330 ; power, 200 ; principle, 
199 

Perceiving-self, 200 
Perception, 17, 18, 20, 21, 65, 88, 92, 
116, 117, 135, 145, 148, 159, 167, 

180, 187, 192, 194, 200, 202, 205, 

207, 208, 212, 213, 226, 234, 254, 

269, 270, 302, 373, 374. 377. 401, 

407 ; of identity, 65 

Percepts, 270 

Perceptual, 77; data. 156; experience, 
105; knowledge, 77, 192; process, 

208, 217 
Percipi, 19 
Performance, 502 
Perfumes, 498 n. 

Pericardium, 284 n. 3 
Permanence, 186 

Permanent, 22, 179, 241, 368, 369; 
consciousness, 71 ; convictions, 240; 
entity, 22; perceiver, 187; self, 71, 
179; subject, 366; substance, 145 
Persistence, 18, 67; of knowledge, 18 
Persistent, 188, 241 
Persisting cause, 183 
Persisting entity, 183, 184 
Person, 252, 255, 367 
Personality, 110, 524 
Perspiration, 351 ; channels, 348 
Pessimism, 414, 504 
Pessimistic tendency, 521 
peil, 314, 318 
PetU Dlk^ita, 54 ti. 
phala, 359 
phala^tyaga^ 444 
phale nerfyu, 420 
Phantom show, 1 1 
phana, 342, 351 
Pharmacopoeia, 277 
Pharyngeal plexus, 355 
Phdlguna, 294 
Phenomena, 177, 501 
Phenomenal, 126, 127, 167, 499; 
appearance, 48; reality, 167; self, 

41s 

Phenomenon, 374 
Philosopher, 38, 446 
Philosophic, 502 ; analysis, 467 ; know- 
ledge, 246, 523; truth, 504; view, 
2; wisdom, 494 

Philosophical, 228, 501; development, 
48 ; idea, 366 ; ignorance, 417 ; truth, 
230 


Philosophy, 44, 51, 66, 73, 228, 504, 
509. 517. 525; of Bidarayana, 36 
Phlegm, 299, 300, 325, 365, 391 
Phlegmatic diseases, 299 
Physical, 238, 369, 404, 504; diseases, 
418; process, 48; propulsion, 480; 
sciences, 273; trouble, 512; world, 
270 

Physician, 277, 278, 328 n., 338, 357, 
387. 389. 392, 415 

Physiological activity, 331 
Physiological eftects, 360 
Physiological functions, 261, 263, 331, 
333 

Physiological operations, 332, 335 
Physiological position, 332 
picchila, 359 n., 361 
piha, 497 

Pilgrimage, 230, 441, 508 
Pillar, 26 

pingald, 257, 292, 353 n., 354, 453, 
454 

pinda, 43, 312 314 

ptpdsd^ 496 
pipdsd-sthdna, 288 n. i 
Pipe, 346 
pippatl, 299 FI. I 
Pischel, R., 345 FI. 

Pisdea, 282, 300 
Pisdea-vedOy 274 fi. 3 
pitr-ydnUy 519, 521 

pittay 257, 276, 282, 296, 300, 317, 
319, 320, 325-337. 339. 341. 344, 
347, 349. 350. 361, 362, 365, 392, 
524; nature of, 330, 331 
pitta-dhardy 317 
pittaluy 334 FI. 

pitta-prakrti, 328, 334 
pittdsaya, 350 
pithara-paka, 194 
piyato, 490 
pilu-pdkay 194 
Placenta, 291 
Planet, 333 
Plant, 333. 359 
Plato, 506 
Playful activity, 42 
Playful instincts, 178 
pldhy 289 
Pleasantness, 358 
Pleasing, 337 fi. 

Pleasurable, 23 fi., 242; experience, 
gi ; state, 181 

Pleasure, 68, I7S. *47. *48. 343. 360. 
366, 369, 37*. 373. 374. 404. 41*. 
45*. (63. 487. 504. 508-51*. 5*0 

Pleasure-seeking, 507 
Plexus, 353 >»•. 358 
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ptUum, 288 

Pluralistic experience, 204 
Plurality, 38, 39, 95, 161, 195; of 
causes, 161 

Points of dispute, 389 
Poison, 359 w., 361, 497 
Polemic, 126, 127 
Polemical, 204 
Poles, 208 
Politics, 385 

Polluting agents, 326-328 
Pollution, 408, 409 
Popular belief, 377 

Positive, 47; cause, 197; entity, 182; 
experience, 154; knowledge, 154; 
quality, 152; unity, 153 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
253 356 n. 

Positivity, 193 
Possession, 158 
Postures, 455 
pofoka-rasa, 323 n. 

Potency, 8. 31, 17s. 3S9, 361-363. 

370 

Potency-in-chief, 364 
Potential, 23?!.; ajhdna, 53; energy, 
356 

Potentialities, 24 
Potter, 249 
Potter's wheel, 246 
Power, 8, 22, 215, 243, 510; of con- 
trolling others, 50571.; of produc- 
tivity, 26 n, 

Probandha-parisodhita, 52 n. 
Prabhflkara, 66, 67, 69, 147, 154, 155, 
197, 249, 483, 515; his analysis of 
illusion, 154; his idea of emanci- 
pation, 249 

prabkSva, 323, 362, 364-366 
Prabodha-candrihd, 443 
Prabodha-candrodaya ndtaka, 220 
Practical action, 152 
Practical discipline, 500 
Practical movement, 155 
Practice, 487, 500, 514 
pradeia, 389, 391 
pradhdna, 172, 370, 440 
Pradyumna, 543, 545 
PragaJbha Misra, 126 n. 

Pragmatic, 371 ; basts, 152 
Praise, 512 

ptai^a-praifayoh sambandhah, 48 1 
profdh, 292 n. 

Pnoftpati, 484 
prafriapti-sat , 58 
prqjiid, 24, 265, 491, 504, 548 
PnjAikara Gupta. 49 
PrajAininanda, 79, 196 


prajnaparddha, 321, 339, 405, 415- 
418, 422 

prakarana, 57 231 

Prakarana-paneikd, 249 
prakarana-sama, 38071., 38271., 3^, 387 
Prakafdrtha-vivaraim, 46, 49, 50, 72, 
196-198, 205, 206, 213; its philo- 
sophy, dates, etc., 196-198 
prakdsa-heyatvdt, 197 
Praka^nanda, 17-19. 3^ "•> 52. 55. 
55. 56. 84, 221, 223-225, 270; Brah- 
ma and the world in, 224; discus- 
sions regarding awareness in, 17- 
19; discussions regarding subjective 
idealism in, 17 ; mdyd in, 224 ; nature 
of ajndna in, 222; nature of dnanda 
in, 223 ; negative dialectics of, 18, 19 ; 
quarrel with Vasubandhu of, 19; 
theory of causality in, 221-223; 
view-point of his work, 220, 221 ; 
works of, 225 

PrakAsAnubhavAnanda, 1771. 
Prakasatman, 9, 10, 17, 30, 33, 82, 84, 
89, 103-106, Ii8, 148, 149, 151, 193, 
208-210, 214, 222-224, 234; his 
quarrel with the Buddhists regard- 
ing nature of objects, 30, 31 
Prakdidtma-irl-carafyjih, 104 
prakifpa, 335 w- 

proA.rh, 42,72, 101, 104, 109, 175, 177, 
181, 238, 239, 250, 258, 265, 272, 
334. 335. 372, 388, 410, 440, 455, 
457. 461-465, 467, 473. 477. 47», 
482, 515, 516, 525, 526, 533, 534 
prakrti-dofos, 335 n. 
prakrtt-mdna, 335 ti, 
prakrttm ydnti mdndhdm, 526 
pralaya, 37, 48, 19 1 
pramd, 128, 137, 194, 206, 212, 213 
pramdda, 413 

pramdna, 77. 128, 137, 167, 194, 204. 
222, 254. 373, 375, 376, 379, 380, 
384 n. 

pramdna-caitanya, ao% 208 
Pramdna-mahjari, 120, 124 
Pramdna-mdld, 12, 13, 51, 116, 118, 
148. I9-* 

pramdna-samuccaya, 44 
Pramdna-vdrttikdladkdea^ 49 
ihramd^a-vdrttikdioiikkdra-pkd, 49 
Pramdnu-vidhvaffisasus, 398 ft. 
Pramdna-vidhtmffuamt^sambhdfiUt^^ 
III, 398 71. 

Pramdna-vfUi-fdn^a, 198 
pfomdtf, 77, 105 
prameha, 343 it. 

Prameya^pikdt 443 
prameyatvdit tzi 
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prandtif 77 

Pramodapurandara Acarya, 225 n. 
pranetOt 332 
prasanga, 389, 391 

prasailga’'pratidrft^nta~sama, 380 n. 4 
prasaiiga-sama, 381 n. 
prasdda, 318, 325, 49^ 
prasdda-dhdtu, 325 
prasdra, 336 n. 

Prasthdna-bheda, 225 
praiyandana, 349 
praiama, 335 
Pra^astamad, 172 

PrasastapSda, 162, 249, 412, 413, 505, 

515 

Prasastapdda^bhdfya, 163 n. 
Pra^anidhana, 428 
Prasna-Upani^ad, 78, 290 n., 344/1., 
345 

Prasna-Upanifod-bhdfya, 78 
prathamd-bhUrrdkd, 264 
pratibandhOf 276 
pratihimha^ 48 
pratibimba-vdda, 106 
prattjnd, 379, 387 
pratijdd-hdfn ^ 388 
pratijddfitara, 388/1. 
pratijnd-sannydsa, 388 /i, 
Prattmd-nd^aka , 394 n. 
pratiniin^fd, 378 
prattpakfa-bhdvand, 460 
pra U pannopddhau nifedha • pratiyogit* 
vam^ 222 

pratipannopddJidva-pratiyogitva, 217 
pratisamskiirtf ^ 425 
pratiflhd, 279, 285 
praH^fhdpand, 379 
prati-tantra’’Siddhdnta^ 383 
pratlkopdsand, 448, 488 
pfama^ 19, 128 
prafltya-iamutpdda, 3 fi., 8 
pmtyabhijiid, 33, 65, 67 
pratyag dtman, 6 
Pratyagbhagaviln, 147 
Pratyag-rOpa-bhagavan, 1 19 n. 
pratyak, 63 
pratyak-dt, no 
pratyak^iit, 9 

Pratyak*avarQpa*bhagavat, 156/1. 
pratyakfa, 92, 194, 207, 373. 374, 376, 

379, 407* 411 

Pratyak^devayathAdlrya, 439 

Pratyak^a -idrfram , 354/1. 

Protyak-tatttfa-^pradipihd, 222 n., 223 ir. 

pratyaktva, 115 

praiy-anuyoga, 384 

pratyaya, 3^5 

pruty&kdra, 454, 455 


pratyatma-vedya, 22 
pratyetavya^ ig 
pratyuddharati, 342 
Prau 4 hdnubhQti, 81 
Pravacana'-bhd^ay 250 
pravartand, 482 
pravartate, 314 
pravrtti, 389, 507 
pravrtti-sdmarthya, 130 
prayatna, 238, 369-371 
prayatnadi, 371 
prayainduta, 369, 370 
prayatndntarlyaka, 381 n. 
Prayatndntarlyakalva, 382 n. 
prayojana, 383, 384/1. i 
prdkrta-mdna, 319, 320 
prdktana, 253 
prdmdnya, 214 

prana, 75, 76, 104, 258-260, 262, 291, 
292, 303, 311, 332, 333, 340, 342> 

344. 346. 347 , 349, 352, 356. 373 . 448, 

449 ; as depending on the head, 340 ; 
as vibration, 263 ; as vital parts, 342 ; 
channels of, 347, 348; heart the 
centre of, 340 ; history of the mean- 
ing of, 259 ff.; seat of, according to 
Caraka, 342 
prdnaifand, 405 
prd^-karmdni, 448 
prdnamaya-kofa, 76 
prana-nirodha, 258, 268 
prdna^samyamana, 454 
prarm-spanda, 256, 257 
prdna~vahd, 318 

prdna-vahdndtfi srotasdm hrdayam mu- 
343 

prana vdyu, 348, 355 
prdfidpdna^gatl ruddhva, 448 
prdndya svahd, 448 
prdtMydma, 256, 257, 447-449, 452- 
455, 458 

prdpty-apfdpti-sama, 380 /i. 4, 381 n. 
prdrabdha-karma, 247, 250 
Prdttidkhyas , 276 
prdtJnko’Sattva, 270 
prdyas’dua, 275, 278, 281, 295, 296 
Pre-condition, 405, 506 
Predatory birds, 409 
Predominance, 367 
Preferment, 50^^ 

Preparator>' measure, 500 
prmtna, 481 

Presentation of the false, 154 
Pride. 267, 373» 409. 509-5*^ 
Principle of consciousness, 20, 22 
Principle of difference. 60 
Principle of intelligence, 20 
Principle of thought, 35 

38.2 
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Privilege, 505 
prlnana^ 328 
Probability, 373 
Probandum, 120, 121, 139, 140 
Probans, 139 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 400 n. 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, 232 
Process, 256, 377 
Procreaior, 525 

Product. 13, 18, 23, 331 ; complexes, 4 
Production, ii, 18, 25, 32, 37, 38, 41, 
62, 166, 168, 173, 174, 177, 182, 184, 
186, 187, 190, 235, 236; of action, 
473 \ of knowledge, 18 
Prognostication, 396, 397 
Prohibitions, 504 
Projection of objectivity, 25 
Proof, 128 

Proper discernment, 134 
Proper measure, 325 
Proper proportion, 327 
ProperU', 357-3^>o, 365. 50b 
Propulsion, 481, 482 
Prosperity, 501 
Protection, 505 
Proud, 510, 5 1 1 
pr^tha-gatdsthi , 287 «. 1 
prstih, 286 
prthak, 370 
prthakiva, 194, 370 
pftkivi, 75 
Psychical frame, 105 
Psychical process, 48 
Psychological, 108, 265, 366; appear- 
ance, 32; constituents, 58; duality 
of awareness, 29; elements, 58-60; 
entities, 59; existence, 73; experi- 
ence, 170; ignorance, 12, 109; 

necessity, 25 ; objectivity, 25 ; objects 
of awareness, 29; self, 9 ; thought, 

35 

Psychologically, 31 
Psycho-physical parallelism, 339 
Psychosis, 24, 29, 250, 254, 464 
Psychosis-transformations, 22 
Pthisis, 288, 299 

Pubic, 348; bone, 285 n. 7; nerve, 
353 

Pubis, 285 n. 7 
Public good, 485 
pudgala, 58, 59 
Pudgala-viniicaya, 58 n., 59 n, 
punar-ukta, 3S8, 389 n. 

Punar\'asu, 305 
Punarvasu Atrcya, 393 
Pungent, 337 n., 357-359, 363 


Punnabhadda, 539 
punya, 522 
pupphusa, 258 ti., 318 
Purana, 43, 74, 78, 228, 279, 328, 
547 

Purana-veda, 274 n. 3 
Pure, 36, 303; annihilation, 234; 

awareness, 33; being, 13; bliss, 13, 
90, 1 13, 215, 223; blissfulness, 92, 
cessation, 234; consciousness, 22, 
30. 33-35, 46, 65, 71-74, 77, 101, 
105, 118, 179, 181, 197, 203-207, 
209, 21 1, 227, 235, 236, 238, 241- 
243; essencelessness, 234; extinc- 
tion, 233; happiness, 22; idea, 234; 
intelligence, 8, 13, 21, 22, 50, 89 
102, I IQ, 233, 477; negation, 234; 
thought, 24; vacuity, 235 
Purificatory rites, 278 
Purity, 469, 502, 505, 510. 511, 513, 
514, 542; of heart, 510; of mind, 
43«, 441 
puri^a, 317 
purl^a-dhard, 317 
purltat, 344 

purufa, 181, 234, 241, 250, 251, 255, 
265, 272, 379, 380, 385, 388. 440. 
457, 45«, 461, 465-467, 472> 477, 
524, 537 

purufah par ah, 465 
purufa-kdra, 256 
purufa-ndrdya^, 537 
Puru^a-mscaya, 342 n. 

Purufa-sukta, 523, 524, 537 
purufdrtha, 547 
purusottama, 55, 416, 466 
Purusottama Diksita, 115 
Purusottama Sarasvatf, 79, 225 
Purusottama van a, 120 
pury-astaka, 245 
Pus, 325, 330 
Pu^dhjali, 80 
puraka, 257, 258 
Purnaprajfia, izo 
Purnaksa Maudgalya, 357 
POrnananda, 232, 354 n. 

POrnananda Saras vatl, 79 
POrnananda Tlrtha, 78, 79 
Purnananda Yati, 353 n. 
pUrva, 400 n. 
pQrva-kdla-bhdvitva, 160 
pQrva~pak}a, 389, 391 
pQrva-prajiid-saffiskdra, 104 
pQrva-rQpa, 336 396, 397 

pQrvavat, 398-400 

PUrvottara - mlmdrfisd - vdda - nak^alra^ 
mdld, 219 
pm, 353 
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pntikd, 296 
puya, 330 n. 

Qualification! 186 
Qualitative change, 15 
Qualities, 5, 143, 148, 152, 158, 161, 
162, 187, 190, 359, 360, 369-374. 
378, 462, 501, 505 515 

Quick, 337 n. 

Quickness, 156 

Race, 501 
Radius, 285 ti. 6 
Rage, 497 
Raghundtha, 146 

Raghunitha Siromani, 119, 124, 

126 n. 

Rains, 59, 321, 327, 335, 370 
rajas, 72, 74 . 75 . 303 . 3 i 4 . 3^9 329 , 
367, 372, 419, 436, 456, 468 
rajas element, 261 
rnjo-vahana-midyah, 344 n. 

Rajputana, 539 

Rajshahi, 49 

Raj wade, V. K., 551 n. 

Rak^ah, 300 

Takta ,\ iT , 324, 326, 327, 339 , 3 S* 
rakta-dhard, 317 
rakta-du^ti, 324 
ram, 551 

Rahgarflja Adhvarin, 54 
Rahgarflja Makhlndra, 218 
Rahgoji Bhatta, 55, 108 
raiijaka, 330 

rasa, 194, 236, 302, 312 n. 3, 317, 322- 
32s. 327, 32 f<, 339 . 343 347 . 348, 

3SO, 357-366, 390, 391 
rasa-dhdtu, 323 
rasa - dufii , 324 
Rasa~ratndkara, 427 
Rasa-sdra, 123 
rasa^sihdna, 350 
rasa-vdhinl, 348 fi, 

Rasdbhivyanjihd, 56 
Raidtala, 76 
rasdyana, 276, 301 
Rasdyana-tontra, 425 
Rasiha-ranjifA^ 443 
rati, 490. 497 
Ratnakirti, 49 

Ratna-prahhd, 103! 104, 429 
Ratm^tAlikd, 56 
Ratna V^ra, 49 
raukfya, 337 , 362 «. 

Ravigupta, 432 
Ray Chaudhury, Dr, 544, 550 
Rfldheya, 48 
Rft^ham^a, 326 n. 
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rdga, 267, 413, 414, 489, 497 
rdga-dve^a, 420 
ragadi, 369 

RSghavananda, 78, 115 
RSghavendra SvSmin, 443 
Raghavendra Yati, 17 n. 
rdja-karmdni, 296 
Raja Makhindra, 218 
rdjasa, 367, 373, 468-470 
Raja- tar anginl, 431 
Rajanaka, 443 
rdk^asas, 283 

Rama, 229, 230, 255, 507, 546 
Ramabhadra, 79 
Ramabhadra Dik^ita, 431 
Ramabhadrananda, 56 
Ramabhadrasrama, 55 
Ramacandra, 79, 238 
Ramacandra Tirtha, 79 
Ramacandra Yajvan, 220 
Ram0 candrary a, 82 n. 

Ramadatta, 99 
Ramadeva, 231 
Ramakantha, 443 
Ramakr^na, 53, 216 n., 443 
Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 208 
Ramakr^na Bhatta, 434 n. 4 
Ramakrsna Dlksita, 54 
Ramanarayana, 443 
Ramanatha, 57 n., 434 
Ramanatha Vaidya, 434 
Ramarudrl, 264 n, 

Ramatirtha, 52, 56, 79, 85, iii, 115, 

118, 193 

Ramadvaya, 197, 198, 204, 205, 208, 
212-214 ; ajndnas as many, 210, 211 ; 
continuity of perception through a 
rapid succession ajndna covering 
and its removal in, 21 1 ; his date and 
work, 204, 205; his definition of 
right knowledge different from that 
of I'eddnta-paribhdid, 212; his re- 
lation with Panca-pddikd, 209, 210; 
his theory of Vedlntic perception in 
contrast to that of Vedanta-pari- 
bhd^d and Sikhdmani, 225 if. ; his 
view' different from that of the 
Veddnta-paribhd^d on the subject of 
the continuity of perception, 21 1; 
his view of time, 21 1, 212; move- 
ment of vrtti and perception, 208- 
aio; place of antahkaram in per- 
ception, 208-212; pure conscious- 
ness and perception, 21 1 
Rimajfta Pandeya, 225 n., 226 
Ramananda, 52 n., 82 n., 439 
Rftmananda Sarasvatl, 10, 31 n., 561 
80, 103, 196 
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Rfindnandatlrtha^ 79, 232 
R&m&nuja, 43, 125, 201, 219, 262, 439, 
441,442, 542 
RSmanuja-bhdsya, 262 «. 2 
Ramanuja-mata-khandana^ 220 
Rdmdyana, 229, 230, 506 
RSmdyana~bhdrata-sdra-samgraha^ 220 
Rdmdyaria-sdra, 220 
Rdmdyana-sdra-sanigraha, 220 
RdmdyaM-sdra-stava, 220 
Rarndyana-ldtparya-nirnayaf 220 
Rdmdyana-idtparya-sarfigraka, 220 
RAmendra Yogin, 57 fi. 

Rfime^vara BhArat!, 82 n. 
r&i, 44 
React, 23 

Real, 1 17, 167, 271; God, 2; ignorance, 
4; objects, 26; souls, 2; substance, 
23; transformation, 38, 39, 44; 
world, 2, 20 
Realism, 271 

Realistic, i, 2, 213; definitions, 163, 
168; interpretation, 38; logic, 167; 
transformation, 38, 39, 44 
Reality, 5, 15, 20, 73, 115, 165, 181, 
i86, 193, 195, 206 n., 236, 24s, 268, 
499 

Realization, 233, 239. 524 
Rearing, 505; of cows, 505 n. 

Reason, 120, 121, 123, 139, 148, 194, 
375 

Reasoning, 24, 376, 377 

Rebirths, 75, 90, 305, 407, 465, 520- 

523. 530 

tecaka^ 257, 258 

Ricenies Dicouvertes de MSS. Medi^ 
caux Sanscrit! dans rinde, 425 n. 
Receptacle, 179, 526 
Recognition, 65, 67, 184 
Recognition of identity, 33, 34, 66; in 
Buddhism and VedAnta, 33 ff- 
Rectum, 288, 318, 331, 336, 348, 351 
Red, 27, 344 349 

Reed, 346 
Reflection, 50, 55 

Refutation, 127, 146, 147, 160, i88, 
189, 192; of action, 188 
Relation, 15*22, 24,25,34,44,96, 106, 
121, 144, 146, 152. 158, 159, 167, 
173, 191, 203, 204, 372, 374* 397; 
of identity, 34; of inherence, 148, 
158, 187-189; of inseparability, 

194 

Reiationing, 31 
Relationship, 152 
Relative concept, 91 
Relative space, 157 

Relativistic, 164, 213; philosophy, 164 


Relativity, 157 
Rele, 353 w., 354 
Religion, 525 

Religious, 367, 509. 525; discipline, 
488; duty, 505; endeavours, 488 
Remoteness, 369 

Renunciation, 252, 444, 457. 45®, 510* 

514 

Repentance, 508 
Repetition, 360 
Reply, 388 

Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 219 

Repository, 22 

Repulsions, 239 

Resemblance, 13 1 

Resolution, 253 

Respiratory process, 258 n. 1 

Responsibility, 501, 505, 507, 508 

Result, 376 

Retentive power, 373 

Revelation, 13-16, 197 

Reward, 503 

Rhetoric, 220 

Rhetorician, 171 

I^bs, 286 n. 2 

Rice, 358 n. 

Right cognition, 134, 136, 137 
Right conduct, 405, 406, 423 
Right knowledge, 99, 153, 181, 187, 
194, 206, 212, 213, 229, 239, 248, 
251, 261 

Right perception, 135 
Right thinking, 90 
Right volition, 500 
Ritual, 547 
Ritualistic, 284 

Rockhill, W., 276, 277, 424 n. i 
roga-bhifog-jittya-vimdna, 377 
rohinl, 317, 396 
romdvarta, 342 

Root, 347, 365; desires, 243; inclina- 
tions, 243, 255 
Rooted instincts, 248 
Root-impression, 31 
Rope. 7. 37.73. «o6 
Rosy, 349 
Roth, 274, 283 
Rough, 332, 338 
Roughness, 360 
rud, 497 

Rudimentary clement, 76 
Rudra, 538 
Rug-viniicaya, 434 

33 *. 338 . 357. 359. 3<>». 3^3. 

39« 

mpa, 377 
rOpatva, 374 
rUpin, 202 
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rUtrafi, 298 n. 4 

Rg-Veda, 281, 345, 346, 394, 486, 535, 
537 

Rg-Vedic, 301 ; hymns, 280; sacrifices, 
281 

^ju-vivara^a^ 52 n. 

*74. 390. S*6 
^^agilva, 300 

295 n, 3, 394. 539 
ftavah, 292 n. 

sabhdga-santati-viccheddkhyarn, 21 n. 

Sabhd-parva, 544 

sac-chdstra, 267 

Saccidflnanda, 79 

Sacral nerve, 353 

Sacral plexus, 355 

Sacrifice, 353 437. 44*. 448. 473. 

479. 483. 485. 487. 501, 504-506, 
510. 513, 514, 523, 526, 535, 537 
Sacrificial, 43 «■. 494; actions, 493; 

duUes, 474, 479; performance, 522 
sacro-coccygeal plexus, 355 
Sacrum, 285 n., 287 n. 
iad-asadbhy&ifi vilakfonam^ 127 
Sadfinanda, 55, 231 
Sadftnanda KAimlraka, 57, 196 
Sadflnanda Vyftsa, 443 
Sadfliiva, 219 

SadAiivendra Sarasvatl, 82 n. 
ta-deha-mukiatd^ 245 
iod-vftta, 405, 420 
Sages, 395. 539 
ioguna-brahma, 218 
tahabhOtarft kdryam, 186 
Sahadeva, 432 
saha-kanthikd, 289 n. 3 
sahahdrif 160 
sahakOri-kdranat 109 
Sahapflla Deva, 427 
tahasrOra, 353, 356 
sahasrdra~cakra, 356 
sahopalambha-micayat 49 
sahopaiambha’-myama, 26 n., 35 
iahopedambha-Ttiyamdd, 26 n. 

Saint, 247, 420, 501, 506 
Saintly persona, 264 
Saline, 358, 359 
Salt, 357 

Salvation, 228, 305 
foffui, 236 
sama-dhdtoh^ 327 n. 
Moma-ptttdmla^kapha, 334 
samatva, 451, 511 
sama-vdta-pitta-ilepnan, 334 it. 
samavdya, 40, 148, 183, 184, 187, 189- 

*91. 194. 371. 374; reiition, 374 

lomavdyt-Adratui, 143 > 360 


iomaveta-samavdyaf 374 
samaya-viruddha, 385 

soma-yoga-vdhin^ 319 
samddhdna, 459, 500 
samddhi, 24, 251, 452, 454, 455, 484 w., 
500, 504 

samdna, 75, 258, 260, 291, 332 
sambandhi-svid)hdva~janycif 142 
sambandhi-svabhdva-srita^ 142 
sambhdvand-bhd^ya^ 103 
Sameness, 511 ; in all situations of life, 

51 1 ; in blame, 511 ; in joy, 51 1 ; in 
praise, 511; in sorrow, 51 1 
samlclna, 370 
samuccaya, 389, 392 
samudga, 287 
samutthdna, 395 

Samyagbodhendra Saipyamin, 52 n. 
samyagjndnddkigama, 249 
samyak, 135 
samyak-paricchitti, 134 
saifibhavaf 384 
sambhdfd^ 378 

sambkinnobkaya-rupatvdtt 104 
samghdtii, 463 
laTfigrahOy 49 
tarjtharfay 378 
SaTfihitd^kalpay 283 n. 

SarrUntd-vidhiy 283 n. 

sarjtjridy 23 

satftkaipa, 373 

sarnkalpa^nagaramy 233 

samkalpa-puru^ay 233 

Saipkar^ana, 539, 542, 543, 545, 54^. 

548 

samkhyd, 370 

Samk^epa-sdfiraka, 11 n., 17, 4311., 
45 52. 54. 56, 8s, 110-112, 115, 

ai6, 223 n. 

Sctfjikfepa-idriraka-sambandhoktiy 52 n. 
Safnkfepa-sdrfraka-sdra-saifigrahayi 16, 

225 

lamprdptiy 397 «■ 

safpsargay 338 ii. 

sofftsdrOy 44 

Satnsdra-tarai^y 232 

sarfukdray 65, 360, 370 

saffurtiy 234, 238 

sarpsaya, 383, 389, 392, 500 

safft^oya’samay 380 w., 382 n., 386, 387 

samsUfay 307 

sarpslefa-pratyayay 207 
sajftvaray 500 
sarnvaisardfty 292 n. 
samvfdanamaya, 256 

loffividy 63, 149. 201, 208, 235, 259 

saifivit •karma y 68 

ioffnii-spanday 254 
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soffwit-svarUpa-bhUto hhedah, 64 
samvrta, 3 

sarpvjrtdsamvrtdm, 348 n. 
samvrti, 3, 22; as mitkyd-samvrti and 
loka-samvrti, 4 ; its meanings, 3 
samvrtusatya^ 3 
samyamana, 444 
samyoga, 40, 158, 194, 373 
samyoga-purufa^ 415 
samyoga^vibhdga, 370 
samyogin^ 40 
samyogi-purufOf 368 
samyukta-samavdya, 374 
samyukta-samaveta-samavdya, 374 
Sanaka-samhitd, 435 
sandhdya sambhdfd^ 378 
sandhi^ 286 n, 2 
Sandhy 3 kara, 431 
san kdsah, 386 
san k^ayah, 386 
sanmpdta, 338 ft. 
sarmydsa, 418 
sannyds^n^ 252 
santdmkd^ 317 
santhavam, 497 
Sahgha, 459 
Sahghabhadra, 171 
sango, 497 
sankalpa, 75, 264 
lahkalpa-jdgara^ 266 
sankhdra, 498 
sankhyd, 194 
sahkoca, 348 n. 
sancaya, 409 
mrandt iirdh^ 347 
Saras vatl, 354 
sarasvalif 353 
sarga, 177 

Sarpa-veda, 274 n. 3 
sarva-bjja, 22 

Sarva-dariana-iamgraha, 2x4 
Sarva -dariana •siddhdniasamgraha, 5 5 
Sarvu’dhara, 432 
sarvQ‘dofa‘prakopana^ 4x6 
sarva -gata, 474 
sarva-jodopdddna-bhatdt Z03 
sarva-jria, 106, 195 
SarvajAanfti^yai>a, 57 n. 

Sarvajfta-pHha, 98 
SarvajAa Saras vatl, 56 
sarvajnatd, 22 
Sarvajfta Viivesa, 55 
SarvajAdcma Bhagavat, 52 n. 
Sarv-ajfVatina Muni, 11, 17, 43 rt., 47. 
50, 52-54, 57 . 72. 85, 105, MO- 
112, IIS, 1 16, 223, 224; ajndna and 
truth, 114; ajndna in relation with 
Brahman, 1x2 fT.; association of 


ajndna in, ii 5 ; commentaries on his 
Samk^epa-sdriraka, 115, 116; differ- 
ence of his view with that of Man- 
^ana, 85; his date, 112; his view of 
the causality of mdyd, 1 1 ; nature of 
ajndna, 112; nature of Brahman, 
114; Vedflnta and Buddhism in, 

115 

sarva-pratyaydndm yathdrihatvam, 

148 

Sarva-siddhdnta-rahasya-f^Tkd, 55 
sarva^srotdr^ ayana-bhQtdni, 347 
sarva-tantra-siddhanta, 383 
Sarvato-bhadra, 443 
Sarvdnga^sundarl , 434 
sarvdpahnava, 265 
Sarvartha-siddhi, iign. 
sarve bhdvd anutpanndh, 167 
sarvendriya-param, 341 
sat, 194, 373 

satai cetydmia-cetandt, 236 
sataia-kriyd, 370 
sati, 500 

sati-samvara, 500 

sat-kdrya~vdda, 39, 165, 172-174, 472, 
473, 477. 517; i*s criticisms by 
Kamalaslla and ^^ntarak^ita, 172 ff. 
sattd, 10 

satthakamma, 276 

sattva, 72, 74, 183, 193, 197, 206, 25P, 
303. 308. 313, 319, 329, 366, 367, 
372, 419, 436, 456, 462, 4f>8, 542 
sattra-samiuddhi , 5 1 o 
sattva stuff, 21 1 
sattva-iuddhi, 438 
satya, 4, 76, 383, 505, 510 
Satyabodha, 98 
satya-vacana , 505, 544 
Satya van, 306 n. i 
satya~yuga, 409 
Saubkdgya-t'ordJunl, 79 
saukfmya, 315 
saukpnydt, 349 
saumanmydm, 296 
saumya, 313 
saumyatva, 513 
Saunflgas (grammariana), 540 
Sauirftntikas, 26 n, 
sa-ukaipa, 107 
sa^fyabfdcdra, 384, 386 n. 
ta^tyabhicdru hetu, 386 n. 
sddhaka, 330 
sddhana, 115 

sddharmyQ’Vaidharmya^smnQ, 380 n, 4 
sddhdrarM, 357, 506 
sddhdrafsa-dharma, 506, 5x4 
sddhdranatva, 358 
tddhUpadifja-mdfget^, 252 » 253 
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sSdhya, 139, 380, 381 n., 388 n. 
sddhya-sama, 386 w., 387 
sddhydbhdvavad-avrttitvanij 120 
Sdhasdnka-carita^ 428 
Sfiketa (city), 540 
sdk$i consciousness, 214 
sdk^n, S3, 154 
Sama, 274 
sdmagrf^ 161, 164 
Saman, 526 
sdmarthydtisaya^ 97 
sdmdnya, 371, 397 
sdmdnya-chala , 385, 386 
sdmdnya-pratydsattit 139 
sdmdnyato-drf^a^ 398, 399, 400 n. 
Samin, 57 n. 

S&rpkhya, 36. 37, 42, 74, 89 n., 101, 
107, 115, 165, 172-175. 181, 227, 
242, 250, 260. 292, 300, 304. 312, 
314. 328 n., 329 n., 332, 372, 388 n., 
394, 410, 411. 414, 451, 455-458. 
461, 463, 465. 467. 468, 472, 473. 
475-477, 493i 517. 518, 549, 550; 
arf?umcnts, 173; its j^eneral criti- 
cisms by Kamalaslla, 175; philo- 
sophy, 273 n., 428; physics, 273; 
prakrti, 74; refutation of its soul 
theon^ by Kamalaslla, 181; system, 
366 

Saipkhya and Nyaya, on the theory of 
dofas, 328, 329 n. 

Sdmkhya-kdrtkd, 80, 106, 116, 249, 
250 n., 262, 304, 377, 400 n, 
Samkhya parindma, criticisms of, by 
Santaraksjta and Kamalaslla, 171 fT. 
Sdmkhya’pttix acana-bhdfya^ 262, 305, 
306 «. I 

Sdmkhya-sfitra, 250, 372 
Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudI, 45 n., 305 n, 
Sarpkhya-Yojta, 261, 262, 310, 313 n., 
414, 546 ; its doctrine of subtle body, 
304, 305 ; its idea of emancipation, 
249, 250; prdria in, 261, 262 
Sai|ikhyic, 31 1 

Sarpkhyist, 165, 171, 173, 234. 5*7 
Sdtftrdjya-nddhi^ 56 
sdndra, 359 w, 

359 rt. 

sdrajjand, 497 
sdrajjitattam^ 497 
Saranga, 123 
Sdrasvata^prakriyd, 192 
sdrdgo, 497 
Sdrdrtha, 99 
sdtmya, 308 

sdttmka , 367, 373 » 4^8 
Sdtvuta, 54 *'543. 54^* 547 
Satyaki, 541 


Sdtyaki-tantra^ 435 

215, 280 w., 281, 283, 
288 n., 289, 290, 292, 293, 298 n., 
299, 344 n., 345 w., 346 
ocapula, 286 n. 4 
Scattering, 337 n. 

Sceptical, 498 n. 

Scheme of life, 415 
Scholastic, ii, 124; logicism, 124 
Scholasticism, 119 
Science, 73 ; of life, 278 
Scriptural command, 522 
Scriptural injunction, 228 
Scriptural text, 252 
Scriptures, 114, 253, 267 
Seal, Dr Sir B. N., 356 n., 483 w., 
506 n. 

Seasons, 389 

Seat of consciousness, 302 
Second moon, 26 

Secretions, 288 n., 325, 327, 331, 337- 
339. 34S 

Secretive aspect, 331 
Secretory character, 337 n. 

Secretory currents, 346 
Seed, 160, 185, 235 
Seeds of memor>', 187 
Seeming appearances, 235 
Self, I, 8, 16, 21, 23, 24, 33, 34, 42, 6s, 
<>8, 7 t. 73. 76. loi. 112, 148, 152, 
156, 180, 181, 194, 197, 206 n., 211, 
215, 217, 223, 308-310, 343, 351, 
367-369, 373, 387, 388, 401, 444- 
446, 462, 471, 473, 512, 516, 518. 

525 

Self-abnegation, 228 
Self-alienation, 240 
Sclf-cognizing, 74 
Scif-conscious, 235; ego, 238 
Self- cons CIO us ness, 22, 68, 181, 195, 
236 

Self-contained, 14; state, 239 
Self-contentedness, 477 
Self-contradiction, 123 
Self-control, 242, 244, 277, 373, 44*. 

448, 493. 500, 505. 5*3, 5*4 
Self-controlled, 420 
Self-criticism, 272 
Self-dependence, 17 
Self-directed, 236; consciousness, 236 
Self-dissociated, 121 
Self-evident, 13, 16, 483 
Self-flashing, 236 
Self*gain, 507 
Self-good, 405 
Self-hood, 24 

Self-identity. 34. 66-68. 71 
Self-illumination, 148 
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Self-inter«st, 470. 486, 507, 508, 513 
Selfish interest, 485 
Selfishness, 503 

Self-knowledge, 227, 239, 373, 437, 

442, 493» 499 
Self-love, 24, 414, 507 
Self-luminosity, 70, 73, 104 
Self-luminous, 8, 65, 68. 70, 126, 168, 
199-201, 217 ; consciousness, 204 
Self-manifesting, 8, 69 
Self-meditation, 466 
Self-mortifications, 469 
Self-ostentation, 416 
Self-perception, 67, 73 
Self-persistence, 67, 68 
Self-realization, 456, 515, 532 
Self-realized state, 512 
Self-recognition, 195 
Self- reflecting, 235 
Self-restrained, 277 
Self-revealed, 152, 180, 201 
Self- revealing, 69, 72, 74, 104, 110, 
i97i 201, 221; consciousness, 
33. 150, 152, 154 

Self-revelation, 63, 109, no, 129, 148, 

149, 151 

Self-same, 97 
Self-satisfied, 512 
Self-seeking, 507 
Self-shining, 15 
Self-shiningness, 36 
Self-surrendering, 461 
Self-thinking, 235 

Self- validity, 214; of knowledge, 214 
Selling. 505 

Semen, 302, 304, 307, 313. 317, 322, 
323 330. 347. 352, 361, 372; 

channels, 348 
Seminal fluid, 322-324 
Semi-statical creation, 235 n. 

Senart, £., 550 

Sensation, 48, 269; of smell, 342 
Sense, 23, 35, 151, 153. i94, 239. 254. 
261, 292, 344. 3^. 366, 368, 369, 
401, 406, 4J89, 493 
Sense-affections, 512 
Sense-attraction, 450, 488 
Sense-channels, 89 n. 

Sense-cognition, 58, 73. 349. 3^7. 
373 

Sense-contact, 138, 145, 152, 154, 374. 
498 

Sense-control, 453. 459. 4^7. 49o. 49*. 
502, 505, 5*1. 5*4 

.Sense-data, 34, 58, 60, 176, 180, 188, 
35* 

Sense-desire, 513 
Sense-enjoyments, 73 


Sense-experiences, 24 
Sense-faculties, 23, 24, 58 
Sense-functioning, 24 
Sense-gates. 462 
Sense-gratification. 510 
Sense-illusions, 5 
Sense- impressions, 349, 351 
Sense-knowledge, 25, 208, 355 
Sense-modifications, 23 
Sense-object, 23, 62, 76, 77, 180, 194, 

206, 207, 215, 320, 321, 332, 343, 

35*. 367. 373. 463 

Sense-organ, 138, 187, 213, 269, 309. 

310, 31S, 327, 332. 333. 358, 3^0. 

366, 5*5 

Sense-perception, 23, 24, 30, 116, 167 
Sense-pleasure, 514 
Sense-property, 199, 359 n., 360 
Sense-quality, 355 
Sense-uncontrollability, 488 
Sensible, 28, 29, 369 
Sensory consciousness, 357 
Sensory dhamanl, 351 
Sensory nerv’es, 349 
Sentence, 236 

Separateness. 148, 162, 194, 360 
Separation, 194, 370 
Sequence, 20 
Series, 23, 26 rr. 

Serpent Potoer, 356 

Sesamum, 97 

ieivara-sdmkhya, 476 

Sex -attraction, 509 

Sex-continence, 421, 469, 505, 513 

Sex joy, 324 

Sex-relation, 498 n. 

Sex-strength, 276 
Sex-union, 509 
Shama Sasiry, Dr, 436 
Shamefulness, 24 
Sharp, 361 

Sharpness, 360, 362 n., 365 
Sheath of knowledge, 75 
Shivering, 294 n., 301 
Shoots, 160, 169 
Shoulder-blade, 286 
sihbatfl^ 497 
siddham, 390 
Siddha-sdra-saffihitd, 432 
Siddha-yoga, 427, 428, 433. 435 
siddhdnta, 383, 385 
Siddhdnta-bindu, 77 n., 226 
Siddhdnta -bindu-nydya-ratndvatl . 7 9 
SiddhdntQ*btndu-sandtpiina, 79 
Siddhdnta*bindu^ilkarat 220 
Siddhdnta-bindu-flkd, 225 n. 
Siddhdnta-eandrikd^ 434 
Siddhdnia^dlpat 115 
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SiddhSnta-dlpikd, 17, 57 ti. 
Siddhdnta-leia, lo, ii, 17, 44, 47, 49, 
50. S3, 

Siddhanta-lesa-samgraha, 220 
Siddhanta-muktavaUf ii, 17, 18 n., 
222 w., 223 n., 22s, 263 n.\ its view 
that may 6 alone is the cause of world- 
appearance ; and Brahman the basis 
of mdyd, 1 1 

Siddhdnta^nidana, 337 ft. 
Siddhanta-nydya-ratna-pradlpikdt 79 
Siddhdnta-ratndkara^ 220 
Siddhdnta-siddhdnjana, 56 
Siddhdnta-tattva-bindu, 55, 79, 225 
Siddhanta-tattva-bindu-ftka, 5 5 
Siddhdnta-viveka^ 51 
Siddki-kdnda^ 87, 88, 98 
Siddhi-sthana, 357, 426, 429 
Significance, 504 
sikatdvall, 290 n. 3 
sildnjdld, 298 n. 

Silver, 37, 1 13, 135 
Similarity, 131, 134 
Simile, 26 329 

Simultaneity, 156 

Simultaneous, 3 xfi., 388 n.; production, 
178 

Simultaneously. 26, 27, 31 n., 178 
Sin, 246, 404, 409, 414, 422, 442, 508, 
522 

Sincerity, 469, 502, 505 510, 51 1, 

5*3, 514; of mind. 505 
stnf/io, 497 
Sinful, 409 
Sinner, 512 
Sltflrfllma, 82 n. 

Skanda, 107 
Skanda-purdna, 393 
ikandha, 58, 59, 286, 450 n. 

Skeleton, 288 
Skill, 502, 505 n. 

Skin, 317, 324, 330. 3481 3<>*. 3^7 
Skull, 279, 35i. 353 "• 

Slander. 498 n. 

Sleep. 257, 261 
Sleepiness. 373 
Slim, 337 

Slippcrincss. 360, 305 
Slippery, 361 
Slow, 338 

Smaller intestine, 336 
Smaller self. 451 
Smartness, 505 n. 

Smell, 194. 236, 330, 360, 367 
Smoky. 160, 408 
Smooth, 337 357 

Smoothness, 328, 360 
fffifli, 54, 238, 239, 373. 5*4. 549 


smfti-bhramia, 417 
smrti-idstra, 438 
smrti-vibhrarfisa ,416 
Snake, 7, 37, 74 
Snake-charms, 281 
sndya, 289, 346 

sndyu, 257, 285 w., 312 313 w., 318, 

352 

sneha, 328, 442, 497 
snigdha, 357, 359 361, 363 

Social order, 509 
Society, 509 
Sockets, 286 n. 

Soft, 337 w., 361 
Softness, 360 

Solar, 145, 148; vibrations, 156, 157 
soma, 303, 330, 333, 359, 428 
soma-cakra, 356 
Sorcery, 301 

Sorrow, 249, 295, 311, 416, 467, 504, 
SII- 5 I 3 , 530 

Soul, 44, 178, 236, 248, 303, 306, 309, 
31*, 314. 343. 356, 357, 360, 367, 
371, 372, 406, 530 

Soul theory (Rumania), criticized by 
Kamala^Ila, 179 ff. 

Soul theory’ (Ny5ya), criticized by 
Kamalasila, 178, 179 
Sound, 24, 60, 182, 355, 367, 38271,, 
386 71., 387 

Sound-cognition, 180 
Sound-potential, 236 
Sour, 33*. 357 
Sourasenoi, 543 
Source, 358, 410 n. 

South India, 53 

Space, 168, 194, 360, 369. 381 71. 

Space -determinations, 23 
Space- locations, 29 
spanda, 235 71., 244, 254, 263 
spanda^sakti, 104, 257 
spanddspanddtmaka, 234 
sparia, 194, 236 

Spatial, 16; difference, 370 ; extension, 

25 71. 

Special capacity, 175 
Special efficiency, 97 
Special power, 40 

Specific, 357, 374; agency, 359; caste- 
duty, 506, 507; duty, 505, 506, 514; 
ignorance, 77; nature, 358; par- 
ticulars, 148; peculiarities, 187; 
purpose, 359; qualities, 139, 189; 
relation, 31 

Speculation, 373, 4*° n. 

Speech, 241. 254. 333. 338, 469 ; organ, 
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Spider, 74, 178 
Spider’s webs, 178 
Spinal column, 287 n., 352, 353 
Spinal cord, 353, 355-357 
Spine, 353 n. 

Spiral, 355 
Spirit, 234, 282 
Spiritual categories, 467 
Spleen, 288, 348 
Spring, 335, 370 
Springs of action, 411, 413 
sprhd, 413 

srotas, 291, 346-350, 352 
Stabilized, 500 
Stage, 236, 238 
stana, 286 
Star, 333 

State, 236, 250; of deep sleep, 245 
Statical, 234 
Stcherbatsky, 58 w., 59 n., 61 166 n. 

Steadiness, 328, 360, 419, 505, 5 to; of 
mind, 492 
Steady, 491 
Sternum, 2S6 n. 
sthatrya, 419 
Sthairya-i'icdraM^ 126 
sthai'trdntra, 289 
sthdiakas, 286 n. 3 
tthalakdrbudas , 286 n. 3 
ithdna-X'ijnapti, 23 
sthdndni, 336 
sthdpana, 452 
sthdpand, 379 
sthira, 241, 359 n. 

Sthiramati, 19, 21, 22 n. 
sthira-prutyaya, 240 
Sthira-siddhi-dlkianat 49 
sthita-dhl, 440, 491 
sthita-prdjna, 247, 491 
stfdti, 18, 169, 177, 231 
sthula, 337 359 n. 

ttimita-gambhlra, 232 
Stomach, 330, 331, 336, 362 
Stone, 512 
Stormy, 408 

Straightness of conduct, 511 
Strength, 327, 336 
strl-karmdni, 296 
Student, 505 

Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, 
279 n., 284 n., 286 n. 

Study, 505, 510, 514 
Stuff, 10; of world -objects, 35 
Suali, L., 398 w. 

Sub-conscious, 2 1, 33, 34; imprcMiOfU, 
31. 250 

Subhe^aja, 276 n. 
tubhiiaktama, 293 


Subhuti Gautama, 316 
Subject, 27, 29, 31, 35, 88 
Subject-consciousness, 149, 211 
Subjective, 22, 24, 180, 187, 204, 377, 
508, 522: act, 197; character, 522; 
cognition, 19; conscience, 522; ego, 
236; experiences, 102, 149; ideas, 
21, 48; idealism, 48; ignorance, 77 ; 
illumination, 206; mental, 16; same- 
ness, 51 1 ; states, 149; thought, 236 
Subjectively, 217, 233 
Subjectivistic, 213 
Subjectivity, 9 

Subject-object awareness, 29, 33 
Suhject-obiect consciousness, 24 
Subject-obicci knowledge, 250, 266 
Subject-objectlcss, 235, 238, 271 
Subject-object relation, 88, 105, 144, 
146. 152, 153 

Suhodhinl, 55, 73. 75 n., 1 15. 443 
Subrahmanya. 81 

Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhlndra,82n. 
Substance, 19, 47, 51, 117, 143, 158, 
ibi, 162, 167, *72, 187. i88, 191, 
193. 194, 203, 261, 35^-360, 363, 
369-371, 373 
Subsianceless, 16, 233 
Substance-stuff, 12 
Substantial, 337 n, 

Substantidhty, 38, 48 
Substantive, 1H7; basis, 23; reality, 20 
Subsritution-rncditation,449, 452,479, 
4H8 

Substratum, 19, i<>4. 

Subtle, 377; states, 245 
Subtle IhhIv, 75, 245, 302, 306, 351 n.; 
in Sdrpkhva-voga, Vai^l^ika and 
Nyaya, 304 *306; agreement of the 
Veddnia and Caraka, 312 
Subtler, 368 
Success, 512 
Succession, 20, 156, 179 
Successive proceases, 374 
Sudhfndra Vatj, 443 
Suffering, 238, 247, 368, 373,404r479» 

, 522 

Sufficient cause, 18 

Sugar-cane, 3(11 

mhrt, 378 

Suitability, 370 

Suitable, 370 

tukha, 22, 277, 370, 422 

tukha-duhkhe yugapty fanyeie^ 9 1 

tukham dyuh, 277 

SukhaprakAia Muni» 58, 86, 1 16, 148 n. 
tukha^rdpa, 217 
iukha-sai^gat 462 
Sumati, 172 
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Summer, 327, 335, 370 
Sun, 330, 499, 525 
Sundmd (demon), 300 
Suparna, 539 
Superficial changes, 24 
Super-imposed, 206 
Super- imposition, 149, 209, 213 
Superior, 178 
Superiority, 370, 401 n. 

Super-person, 476, 529, 533 
Super-personality, 478, 524, 525 
Support, 143 ; of rndyd^ 45 
Supposition, i8, 31 
Supreme bliss, 453 
Supreme essence, 16 
sura, 1 1 1 
Suranandi, 428 
Surat, 164 
Suresvarftefirya, 1 17, 46, 48, 51, 

$2, 57, 82-87, 98-102, 105, 

III, 112, 147 n., 148?!. 192, 198, 
216; karma and emancipation in, 
99; karma And jndna, 100; nature of 
ajndna, iqi, 102; nature of self and 
self-realization, 100, loi 
Surgery, 276. 330 
Suriyii, 539 
rusiikfmdn, 342 

Susruta, 263, 273, 275-279, 284 
285 rt., 286 n., 287 302 n., 303 n. 

304,316,317, 329 w..33c>~33J. 334"-. 

342, 344 348, 349, 350 n.. 351, 

352. 361 rr., 362-'3t»5. 372, 389. 4*o, 
423-426, 429, 433, 435; Kis de- 
scription of the apertures of the 
(ihamanls, 350; his description of the 
function of the dhamanU, 350 ff. ; 
on dkdtu^mala, 331; his view re- 
garding the relation of dhamanU to 
cognition, 351 fL ; his view regard- 
ing iirds and dhamanis, 349; his 
view that the cognitive and cona- 
tive nerves are attached to the brain, 
342 ; hts view that Jortj/u is a dofa, 329 
^uiruta-cundnkd, 425. 428 
Suhuta-safnhud, 258 n., 273, 276 n., 
277.279,3*3” » 3 » 5 « . 3 » 8 fi., 33 i ” , 
335 33^> "•! 342 344 » . 349 

372 377 n,, 3H9 11., 390, 423-429 

Susruta school. 289 
Suiruiu-SQtfa^sthdna, j6i n, 
std^trdftf 352 

29a, 353 355. 453. 454 
suiumnd nddl^ 345 
141, 264 

sufuptii-sadrid^tthili, 264 
tufuptavat, 145 
fUfupii, 232^ 344 
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Sutala^ 76 

305, 332, 337^ 355 

suksma-deha^ 304 
sukfma-sarira, 75, 76 
sGkpndh-iirdh, 346 
Suryapandita, 443 
SQ§a, 290 
Sudani, 290 n. 4 
Suta-samkitd, 251 
Sutra-hhd^ya-vydkhydna, 82 n. 

fitras, 38, 39, 41, 44 

Sutra-sthdna, 329, 330, 366 

sutrdtman, 76, 215 

svahhdya, 4, 89, 372, 410 

svabhavdtiiaya, 173 

sva-dharma, 439, 502 

svakdrana-sattd-samavdya, 41 

sva-lak^ana , 167 

sva-mdna, 325 

svapna, 264 

svapna-jdgara, 266 

svapna-nara^ 266 

sva-prakdsa, 69, 148, 197 

sva-prakdsatd, 108 

sva-prakdsd cit, 109 

Svar (world), 76 

svarupa-bheda, 129 

Svarupa-nirnaya-tlkdy 193 

st^a-samjrid, 389 

sva-samvedana-mdtrakam, 235 

sva - samvin - nairapeksena sphuranam , 

197 

svasiyayana, 278, 281 
stiasydpi svena vedyatvdpdtdt, 15 1 
svaiah-prdmdnya , 214 
sva'infaya-indna-jananam, 32 
sva-vydghdta, 123 
nayaftibhu-lmga, 355 
svayam-praknsa, 149 
Svayarpprakasa, 56, 82, 192 
Svayaipprakaia Yati, 79 
Svayaipprakaia Yoglndra, 57 m. 
Sv'ayaippraka^nanda, 56 
svdhhdvikah sambandhah, 141 
st^dbhnna - kdrya - janakatvam upddd- 
natvam, 45 

st^dhi^fhdna<akra, 355 
svddu, 358 
SvAmidasa, 428 
Svftmikumara, 431 
Sv'tmlndrapQrna, 52 n. 
Si^nubhuti’prakdia, 55 
siidrtha, 412 

Si'dtma-ytyga-pradipa, 57 «• 
Tvdt^dyayd, 84 

Sweet, 24a. 309. 325. 327, 337 347 » 

3 S 7 - 3 S 9 . 3 <»*. 3<'5 3^6 

Sweetnesa, 361 
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Syllogism, 1 19-122, 373 

Symbolic sacrifice, 544 

Symbolic syllables, 499 

Symbols, 337 

Sympathy, 247, 51 1 

Symptoms, 293, 295, 320, 329 w., 336, 

^ 337. 348 n, 

Syncretistlc, 54; works, 55 
Synonymous, 348 
Syrup, 358 
System, 375, 525 
Systematic study, i 
Systematized, 500 
Sahara, 87, 171 
sabdii, 346, 376, 381 383 

sabda-brahma t 354 n. 

Sabda-nirnaya, 103 n. 
sabda-nyayartha^ 392 
sabdatva, 374 
sabddrtha, 187 
saitya, 362 w. 

L^ai\'a, 54, 218, 219, 443; authorities, 
263; commentary, 218; philosophy, 
, 272 

Saiva-bhdfya, 218, 220 
^aiva^kalpa-druma, 220 
Saivism, 49 

^ak^idhiimaje {demon), 300 
saktayah, 243 

sahti, 8, 10, 22, 40, 44, 104, 175, 215, 
21S, 362, 363 
iaktimat, 44 
ialuna, 297 
salya, 276, 390, 424 
Salya-tanlram, 330 425 

iiWta, 444, 495, 505 n. 

Sambuka, 506, 507 

.Sankara, 2, 5-9, ii, 21, 25, 27-30, 35, 

37-39. 41-44. 48, 5^. 77-79. 81, 

85-87. 89, 92, 99, 100, 102, 105, 108, 
III, 112, 119, 124, 151, 171, 172, 
189, 191, 196, 218-221, 228, 231, 
246, 250, 2fK>-262, 267, 268, 270, 
272, 288 n., 31 1, 344, 346, 437, 438, 
442. 443. 446. 448. 449. 452, 453. 
456-458, 474, 478, 495. 499. 504. 
507, 533, 549; and some Buddhists 
differ regarding the ontology of 
illusion, 5; attempts to prove that 
his philosophy was realistic, 2: bhe- 
ddhheda interpretation prior to, 43 ; 
contradicts his own view on ideal- 
ism, 28 did not elaborate the exact 
nature of the causality of avidyd or 
of Brahman, 11; emphasizes that 
waking cxjMrricnce is as false as 
dream experience in Gauc^apada's 
ctKnmentary, 28, 29; his assertion 


that the world-appearance is mere 
illusion is dogmatic, as also the 
doctrine that the self is the only 
ground on which all illusions are 
imposed, 8 ; his commentary cannot 
satisfactorily convince that the satras 
professed unqualified monism, 42; 
his criticism of the atomic theory, 
189 ff. ; his criticism of the theory of 
samavilya, 190; his definition of il- 
lusion, 5, 6; his dialectic arguments, 
189 ff.; his explanation as to the 
illusory creation by ignorance: in- 
terpretation of his explanation by his 
other followers, 8 ; his explanation of 
the causal theory on realistic lines 
as against Nyaya, 39-41; his four 
important followers and the diver- 
gence of their views, 47, 48; his 
idealism compared with that of Yoga- 
I'dsistha and Buddhist idealism, 268 
ff. ; his interpretation of the Brahma- 
sutra and the Upanij^ads as recon- 
ciliation of the pantheistic and dua- 
listic tendencies, 2; his interpreta- 
tion of illusion in (iaut^apada's Kdri- 
kd, 6 , his realistic interpretation of 
the Brahmxi-sutras with parenthetic 
reservation, how far jusiihablc, 39; 
his refutation of Buddhist idealism, 
269, 270; his refutation of Buddhis- 
tic idealism, 27; his refutation of 
the charge of the incompatibility of 
the production of the impure world 
from the pure Brahman, 37; his re- 
futation of the Samkhya criticism of 
Vedanta, 36, 37; his two different 
analogies regarding the production 
of the world from Brahman, 37; his 
View of the nadh and the heart, 144; 
his views regarJingiirti w\ddhamani , 
344 his works and lollowers, 
how far he in justified in 
sometimes taking parindma analogies 
and sorneiimes the view of magical 
creation, 38; originator of Vc<iAnia 
dialectiLs, 163 ; sfiecial nature of his 
dialectic as distinguished from that 
of Jsrlhart^a and Citsukha, 191, 192 
Sahkara-hhd^ya, 11, 103, 108, 251 
Sahkara-dig-xnjaya, 82, H6, H2 
f^ahkara Misra, 103 ft,, 126 n., 356 
.Sankara schotil, 3, 30, 44, 62 
f^ankarasvftmm, 172 
l^ahkara VedAnta, if^ 16, 17, 34, 35» 
HI, 148, 214 
Safikata-tnjaya, 1 1 1 
Safilurilnanda, 82, 86, 215, 443 
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iankd, 14 1 

iankha^ 287 n., 342 

Sahkhapani, 83, 87, 89 w., 90, 91, 94, 

353 , 354 
iarat, 335 

iarira^chidra, 348 w. 
iarfri, 303 n. 4 
Sarku (dem^on), 300 
Sa^adhara Acftrya, 54 
Satapatha-hrdhmana, 279, 286, 289, 
368, 394, 424, 486, 535-537 
iauca, 505, 510 
Saunaka, 316 
Saunaka-tantra, 435 
Saunaklya, 283 
saury a, 328, 370, 505 n. 
sdhch bhdvand^ 479, 480 
f^akalya, 252 
sdkhdf 283 

idkhd-nd^ndm, 2Q0 n. 2 
f^akunteya, 357 
sdldkya, 276, 424 
Sdldkya-tantra, 425 
£>a)ikanatha, 147 n., 249 
Sdli-stamba-sQtra^ 307 
idnta, 234, 235, 281 
i>antarak$ita, 25, 28, 31 n., 58 171, 

J172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181-188, 
375, 376; hw argument against the 
llpani^adic view similar to that of 
Sankara, 28 
idn/i, 450 n.. 510 
iidnti-kalpn, 283 
Sdnti-iataka, 460 n. 1 
Adndilya-tdtra-flkd, 225 
stlraJa, 298 n. 

.^drlra, 350 351 "•! 352 4*5. 4^9 

,^arira*brdhmana, 251 
Sdrlraka-bhdfya, 56, 246 n. 
!idrlraha-bhdfya~prakatdrtha, 49 
^uriraka-bhdfya-fikd, 193 
.^drirakit^mlmdmsd-bhdiy'a, 56, 78, 80 
^'drlra^a - mfmdr^jd - nydya - samgraha, 
30 fi., 82 

82 n. 

Sdrfraka - mfmdi?ud - sdtra • siddhdnta^ 
kuumudl, 82 n. 

Adriraka-nydya-manimdld, 82 n. 
^Idrira-paiimitd, 435 
2H4 n. 

f^ikrfigadhara, 288 n., 326 n., 327 ti.* 
435; his view of mala, 326 
sdstra, 253, 254 , 3^5 . 445 
SdJStra^darpw^^ 82, 103, 108 ft, 
<^dstra-prakaiikd, 83, 193 
^idstta-siddhdnt 4 i^>Uia^f{kdf 225 
^dstrdntara, 399 
Sffa^ 400 ft. 
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Se^agovinda, 55 
Se§aiusirpha, 205 
Sesa Sarhgadhara, 119, 196 
se^avat, 398, 399, 400 fi. 

Sikhdmani, 53, 54, 74 ^08 

stk^a, 547 
Stk^a, 275 n. 

Sikfd-samuccayat 501, 513 
Sihghana, 123 
Sipivi^^a, 535 
sirasi 287 n. 
siras-tdlv-antara-gatam, 341 
Sira, 256, 289, 291, 318, 342, 344, 346, 
340-350, 352, 354 
iird-sarani-kotare, 256 
^ifya-fiitaisinl, 12671. 

Siva, 82 71 ., 218, 265 
SivadaySlu Sridharasvamin, 443 
bivadasa, 364, 431, 432, 435 
Stva-karnamrta, 220 
Sivalala Sarman, 79 
Siva-lildrnava, 219 
6ira~purdna-tdmasatva-khandana, 220 
SivarSma, 57 71., 103 
^iva-sutra-^vimariinl, 263 71. 
Stva-iakti~siddhi, 126 
^iva-tattva~viveka, 220 
Sivaditya, 147 71 . 

SivSditya Misra, 123 
Sivddvaita-nimaya, 220 
Sivananda-lahari, 220 
^wdnandadahari-candrika, 220 
Siv&nanda Yati, 57 n. 
.$ii>drca7ia-ca7idri^«, 220 
Sivarka-mam-dipikd, 219, 220 
SivopSdhyaya, 263 
Sivotkarsa-candrika, 220 
^tvo/karfa-manjarl , 220 
ilghra, 338 

^/a, 459, 500, 501, 504 
hrfa, 340 

Hrfakn, 296, 299, 340 
sirfdmaya, 299 

ilta, 332, 335 , 33S, 357 . 359 , 361 
361 

hto^t(t-varfa-lak5(2rtdb, 321 71. 
^Kfirridnilat/i, 314 
s/akfna, 359 ti . 
s7e}rma, 299 
ihfmu-dhard, 317 
sUpnahi, 334 

slr^mart, 2^6, 282, 296, 319. 3 ^ 5 , 3^7 
328, 330-333. 335 , 33 «J, 337 «•, 344 
347. 349 , 37 », 39 * 
itfpnii-prakftt, 328, 334 
slr^mii^ 299 
sllf. 330 
sloka, 230 
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Sloka-sthdnaf 392 
Sloka-vdrttika, 428 
ioci, 297 

ionita, 302 , 312 "-, 329 , 330 , 335 «•» 
350 

hraddhdy 292, 46S, 494 
srdddha, 282 
&Tima (demon), 300 
iritdh, 340 
|rl, 294 
Sribrahma, 428 
Sri-darpana, 126 n, 

Sridhara, 49, 147 n,, 264 n., 306, 412, 
444, 446, 449 n., 452, 453 w., 456, 
462, 474, 478. 484 

Srfhar?a. 24, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 83, 92. 
103, 119, 124-129. I3I-133» I35» 
137-139, 141. 143-147, 163, 164. 
i68, 170-172, 192, 194. 218, 248; 
awareness and its object cannot be 
similar, 134; Buddhist precursors of 
pre-^ahkara Vedflnta dialectic, Ka- 
malaslla and S^ntarak^ita, 171 flf.; 
compared and contrasted with NS- 
gftrjuna, 170, 171; his assertion of 
indehnability of all appearances is a 
direct challenge to Ny&ya-Vaise^ika, 
which thinks that all that is know- 
ablc is definable, 127; his criticism 
of “ being,” 142 ; his criticism of the 
Buddhist definition of nght cogni- 
tion, 136; his criticism of the defini- 
tion of ” invariable concomitance,” 
141, 142; his criticism of the nature 
of concomitance (vydpti), 139, 140; 
his criticism of non-being, 142; his 
criticisms often refer to Nyaya 
definitions rather than to Ny&ya 
thought, 146, his cnticism of the 
Nyflya definition of ” cause,” 144; 
his criticism of the Nyiya definition 
of right cognition, 133 ff. ; his criti- 
cism of the Nyflya theory of relation, 
144; his criticism of the possibility 
of knowing the class-concepts, 139, 
140; his criticism of substance and 
quality, 143 ; his criticism of tarka, 
140, 14 1 ; his criticism of Udayana, 
141 ; his date, works and followers. 
125, 126; his dialectic compared 
with that of NAgflijuna, 163; his 
dialectic distinguished from that of 
Sankara, 19 1, 192; his difference 
with the Mldhyamika position, 
168; hts difference with Vacaspati 
and Man^ana. loi ; his ontologic 
argument for the existence of Brah- 
man, 128; his refutation of analogy, 


142; his refutation of "difference,” 
129 ; his refutation of the category of 
"difference,” 129 ff.; his refutation 
of the definition of cause, 143-145; 
his refutation of the definition of 
perception, 137, 138; his refutation 
of the notion of instruments of 
knowledge in, 137; his view that all 
definitions may be proved false, 
128 ff. ; his view that world-appear- 
ances are false because all definitions 
of any of their categories are self- 
contradictory, 147; method of his 
dialectic, 133; perception cannot 
challenge the instruction of the 
Upani^ads, 129; precursors of his 
dialectic, Kamalasila and ^^ntarak- 
?ita, 17 1 ff. ; responsible for the 
growth of verbalism in the new 
school of Nyaya, 146 ; similarity of his 
dialectic to that of Nagfirjuna, 127 
SrlkanAda, 354, 355 
i$rlkantha, 218, 219 
55rlkantha Bhatta, 79. 427. 432 
Srikantha Datta, 428, 435 

srlmad~dna7ida~stnld/iva-paficdsyam ja- 
tatam hhaji\ 193 

jSrlmad-hhagavad-gita, 228, 247. 250 
^irimad-bhdf^itvata-tlkd , 226 
i^rlmfidhava, 427, 428 
i5rlnatha Cudftmani, 225 n. 

Srinivasa, 120 
Srinivasa Yajvan, 57 n, 

Srlranganatha, 108 
Srlsifpha, 123 
^irt-wdyd~puddhati , 225 
irom-f>uda-samsraya ^ 331 
ironl, 2H5 

sronl-phalaku, 285 n, 7 
Sruta-prakdiikd, 262 n. 
srngdfuka, 342 
hihha, 341 
5)ubhagupta, 172 
Subhankara, I2(>n. 
subhdsuhfuj, 23 n. 
hibhdiuhhti-kamui^t'ipdhii, 22 «• 
sua-dratyti-seiana, 505 
iuddha, 36 

hiddha - sa rmnt- mayd - nanda •rUpa , 264 
f)uddhanandii, 192 
hdkra, 312 317, 328 

iukra-dhard, 317 
iukra-pfddur-hhdt^a, 351 

3(»3 

hifira-kara, 332 «. 
ht^ma, 300. 301, 331 
iiif p.^araiya, 298 
Sodni, SOI, 504, 506, 514, $31 
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iBla, z98, 346 

ianya, *34, *71, 330 

sQnyatd, 7 

Sunya~vdda, 426 

^Qnya-vflda theory, 3 

sflnya-vddin, 2, 35 

^fmya-vddin Buddhists, 7 

^vayathu, 431 

svetdf 317 

^veidivatara^ 471 

iyena sacrifice, 381 n., 483 n. 

fad-anga, 343 

^ad-anga yoga, 453, 455 

fad-dsraya, 312 n. 

Sa(f-darsana-samgraha-vrtti, 148 n, 

366 

Sa^ti-tantra , 476 
Sat-cakra-niriipana, 353 n., 354 

Tachibana, 496 
Tactile, 176 
Tactual particles, 25 «. 

Tactual sense, 156 
tad anusandhatte, 238 
taddtve, 374 
tad-bhdva~bhdvitd , 376 
tad-utpatti, 183 

tadvati tal-prakdraka-jndnatvam, 214 
tuijasa, 548 
taik^nva, 362 n. 

Taittirlya, 7S, 486 
Tai ttirtya-Aranyaka ,538 
Taittiflya-bhdfya-tippana, 1 93 
Taittiriya-bhdjya-vdrttika-ilkd, 193 
Taittirlya-brahmana, 251, 28oM.,29in. 
Taitti rlya^prditidkhya , 3 9 4 
Tiutnrtya-sayfikktd, 53 0 
TatUirlya Vpardfod, 494 
Tmttirlyopamfad-hhdfya , 78 
Taking of pure food, 505 
takman, 298, 299, 300 n. 2 
tala-kUrca-gulpha, 285 n, 

Tatdtaiu, 7b 

lamas, 72, 74, 104, 234, 267, 303, 304, 
3>4» 3i«» 319, 3^9. 3^7. 372. 419. 
43f», 456. 4<>i. 499 

tan^mdtras, 74, 236, 245, 305, 477 
tanndiamuktir dtmanaJfi, 99 
faNtra, 276 n-, 352 
Tantra anatomy, 356, 357 
'rantra^cUddmani, 353 fi. 

I'antra literature, 354 ft. 

Tantra philosophy, 356 
'I'antra physiology, 273 
Tantras, mJ^l-fakras in, 354-“356; fw- 
fumftd, its position in, 353, 353 n., 
354; system of ndifts in, 35^-354 
Tanlra^sdra, 434 
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Tantra school, 354 355 357 

Tantra-siddhdnta^dl^kd, 219 
tantra-yantra-dharah, 332 
tantra-yukti, 389, 390 
Tangalva, 300 
Tanka, 43 n. 
tanhd, 490, 496, 499 
tapah, 76, 229, 423, 437, 469, 506, 508, 
Sio, 513, 514, 523, 536, 544 
tapo-yajna, 487 
tarka, 140, 141, 376, 454 
Tarka-cuddmani, 54 
Tarka-dipika, 108 
Tarka-kanda, 87, 88, 92 
Tarka-pdda, 84 n. 

Tarka-samgraha, 49, 5071. , 51, ii6n., 

119 w-i I92i I93i 194 W-. 210, 211, 

377 

Tarka-viveka, 51, 79 
iarko *pratyaksa-jndnam, 376 
taruna asthi, 286 n. 

Taste, 181, 194, 199, 236, 355, 357- 
360, 362-366, 370 
Taste cognition, i8o 
tathya’Samvrti, 4 
tat param, 499 
iattfia, 193 

Tattva-btndu, 45 n., 87 n., 107 
Tattva-bodha, 57 n. 

Tattva-bodhini, szn., 54, 115, 216 n., 

217 

Tattva-candrika, 79, 193, 431 
Tfl/fi’n-cinttfmani, 54 
Tattva-^intdmani-prakdm, 54 
Tattva-dlpana, 10, 52, 79, 103, 193, 
208 210 

Tattva-dipika, 79, 222 n. 
fattva-jndna, 252 
Tattva’-kaumudl, 250 
Tattva-kaustubha, 54, 219 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, 119 262 n. 3 

Tattva^muktdvah, 219 
Tattva-pradipika, 51, 83, ii9n., 139. 
147, 148 n. 

Tattva-iamlk^d, 45 n„ 83, 87, 106, 107, 
non., I to 

Tattva-samgraha, 20 n,, 25, 27 n., 28 n., 
31 n., 171, 172"*. 182 n., 186 n, 

Tattx^a-samgraha-panjikd, 174”- 

tattva-sraddiid, 495 
Tatmi-suddhi, 57 w. 
tattvadlkd, 43 n. 

Tativa-raisdradl , 45 "-> 262, 300 n. 
Tattva-vibhdkara, 250 
Tiitti a-tnbfidi'and, S7 11. 
Tattui-rirei'ami, 54 
Tattx a-rhrka, 54, 72 
Tattid-vireka-dtpami, 54, 217 «■ 
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Tattv&loka, 49^ 50, 193 
Tattvdnusandhdna, 56 
Tattvopadeia, 81 
Taxila, 276, 424 
Taylor, 219 
tdddtmya, 31 n., 183 
tdddtmya-pratlti, 40 

tdlUf 287 71. 4 

tdlu-mula, 288 71 . 1 
tdlufaka, 287 7t. 4 
tdmasa, 373, 468 
tdmasika, 367 
tdmrd, 317 
Tantric charms, 281 
Tanda, 283 

Tdrd-bhakti-taranginl^ 225 
Tatparya-bodkini, 216 n. 
Tdtparya-candrikd, 441 
Tdtparya-prakdsa, 231, 235 71 ., 266 
Tdtparya-flkd, 107 
Teacher, 254, 378, 420, 513, 534 
Teaching, 378, 505 
Technical term, 377 
Teeth, 326 71 . 

tejas, 236, 241, 245, 312, 313, 362, 
50s n., sio 
Tejo-bindu^ 454 
tejo-dhatu, 307 
Tekka Ma^ha, 49 
Telang. K. T., 122, 123, 549, 550 
Temperament, 378 
Temples, 287 

Temporal, 15, 16, 342; bones, 287 
71. 5; determinations, 187 
Temptation, 501 

Tendons, 348, 501, 510, 511, 516 
Term, 373 
Terminology', 14 
Testicles, 318 

Testimony, 39, 114, 170, 373 

Texts, 17 

Theist, 226 

Thcistic, I 

Theology, 525 

Theory, 357, 501; of creation, 194; 
of momentariness, 31; of pain, 91; 
of perception, 168 ;of substances, 371 
Thesis, 19, 21, 29, 163, 165, 166, 170, 
J83, 189, 194, 232. 387 
Thickness, 360 
Thing, 359 fi., 4984 510 
Third Oriental Conference, i n. 
Thirst, 335 71., 348 
Thoracic vertebrae, 286 n., 287 n. 1 
Thought, 23, 189, 191 1 336, 266, 302, 
367, 373» 405, 4H 
Thought-activity, 235, 240, 272 
Thought-creation, 235 244 


Thoughtfulness, 513 
Thought-movement, 235 71 ., 254 
Thought-principle, 35 
Thought- processes, 21, 256, 369 
Thought-stuff, 29 
Thought-substance, 24 
Throat, 33X, 348, 361, 365 
Tibet, 164 
Tibetan, 59 n., 164 
Tibia, 285 71. 6 
Tiger, 509, 513 
tikta, 312 71 . 3 , 350, 357. 358 
Tilak, 550, 551 n. 

Tilakasvamin, 107 

Time, 68, 148, 156, 157, 187, 194, 321, 
35^. 3^0, 369, 370, 372 ; and space, 
266 

Tirumalai Nayaka, 219 
ttryag-ga, 351 
tlk^na, 359, 361 
tivratara, 251 
tJvrd, 291 

Tongue, 326 n., 331, 348, 367 
Topic. 377 
Tortoise, 109 

Touch. 194, 355. 35^"^. 3^0 

Toxicology, 435 

toya, 333 

Trachea, 286 n, 2 

Trade, 505 tj. 

Tradition, 78, 102, 377 
Tranquillity, 229 
Transcendence, 512 
Transcendent, 21, 22, 524, 526; re- 
ality, 16; self, 10, 368; state, 455 
Transcendental, 168; principle, 72 
Transformation of Brahman, 42 
Transformations, 20-23, 25, 35, 36, 
38, 51, 88, 104, 114, 171, 177, ig8, 
206, 207, 210, 211, 221, 224, 232, 
233. 332. 347. 50« 

Transgression, 100, 275, 405, 422, 505 
Transitory', 490 
Transmigration, 372, 411 
Transparent, 337 n. 
trasarenu, 157 

Trayyanta-bhdva-prudlpikd^ 52 n, 

Treta age, 409, 410 

Triads, 306 

Trickery, 378 

trika^ 285 71. 7 

trika-sombaddhe, 286 ti, 4 

tri-kdla, 375 

Trilocana, 107 

Trilocanaguru, 107 

Triffiiikd, 21, 22 n., 25, 26 29, 35 

Trinity College, 14 

Trinity Street, 14 
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Tripathi, 49, 50W., 1 16, 192, 193 w., 196 

tri-prakdra-mahS-stkOnam, zSJ n. 2 

Tripurf-prakararui-flkdt 193 

Trisikha-brdhmana, 454 

Triune, 23 

trivenl ^ 354 

tri-vidha^ 401 n. 

Trivikramacarya, 52 n. 
trivjrt-karana, 74 n. 

Troubles, 501 

True associations, 155 

True experience, 155 

True knowlcdpc, 164, 174, 246, 457 

True proposition, 155 

True recognition, 155 

Trunk, 343 

Truth, 3, 114, 1 18, 378, 494, 495, 534 
Truthful, 513 

Truthfulness, 373, 505, 510 
rrywfl, 413, 415 n., 499 
trtlyaka, 297 
Tul>ercles, 286 n. 3 
tufcha, 224 
tulydrthatd, 371 
turya, 264, 267 
turydfl/a, 264, 266 n. 

Tubingen, 2S3 

tyakta-kartrtva-vihhi amah, 245 
tyfifia, 505, 508, 5 10 
tydiia - mdtra , 228 
Tippana, 425, 428 
jlkd^ratna, 52 w. 

uhhayedyuh, 297 
Ubiquitous, 14 
ucchlankhau, 285 
ucehvdsa, 327 
ucitena pathd, 313 
Udara, 431 
udara, 287 fi. 1 , 289 
Udayana, 49, 51, 107, 1 19, 123-126, 
134, 140, 141, 147 « ; criticized by 
^rlhar^a on the subject of tarka, 14 1 
uddna, 75, 259, 260, 332 
uddstnd, 378 
uddt^arta, 391 
ttddeia^ 389, 390 

Uddyotakara, 119, 124, 137 *47 "■» 

171, 182 n., 186, 384^1., 393, 394, 
400 rt. 

Ui, H., 398 n , 

Ulna^ 285 n . 6 

Ultimate, 233, 236; being, 235; caus- 
ality, 106 ; cause, 111, 114, 237 ; con- 
sciousness, 22 ; entity, 232-234; prin- 
ciple, 474; reality, 8, 13, 22, 42, 98, 
168, 199, 221, 271, 454; P*^- 

pcrtica, 371 ; truth, 15, 494. 508 


Umbilicus, 289 
Unaffected, 42 
Unattached, 510, 51 1 
Unattachedness, 511 
Unattachment, 524 
Uncaused, 63 

Unchangeable 24, 33, 4^, 45, 63, ,3^ 
179, 206 ?!., 221, 240, 271, 368, 
309, 476; consciousness, i8i 
Uncompounded, 74 
Unconditional, 176 
Unconditionality, 160 
Unconnected, 230 
Unconscious, 181 
Unconsciousness, 265 
Uncontradicted existence, 30 
Undemonstrable, 22 
Underlying consciousness, 53, 206, 
207, 209 

Undesirable, 512 
Undetermined fruition, 249 
Undifferentiated, 23 w., 474; aware- 
ness, 21 1 
Unhappy, 277 
Unhealthy, 320 
Uniform motive, 178 
Unimportance, 370 
Uninferable, 454 
Unintelligent, 36-38 
Unintelligible, 12, 138, 143 
Uninterrupted succession, 25 n. 
Unique, 13, 228; relation, 31 
Unity, 85, 243; of consciousness, 179; 
texts, 46, 81 

Universal, 63, 139, 374; altruism, 
501 ; characteristic, 159; compassion, 
461; concomitance, 140; duty, 506; 
friendship, 501, 51 1; piety, 51 1; 
pity, 501 ; self, 6, 9; spirit, 457 
Universality, 85, 194 
Universe, ii 
Unknowable, 263 
Unlimited, 63 

Unmanifested, 232, 263, 357, 358, 471, 
5*9i 525, 530; state, 236 
Unmada, 431 
Unmdda-cikitsitam, 341 w. 
Unnameable, 234 
Unperceivable, 138 
Unperceived, 199 
Unpierturbed, 500, 510, 512 
Unperturbedness, 51 1 
Unproduced, 63, 182 
Unreal, 127, 271 ; appearances, 48 
Unreality, 128, 165, 246, 252 
Unreasonable, 186 
Unrighteous, 409 

Unspeakable, 35, 89 203, 204, 221 

39-2 
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Unsubstantial, 202, 203 
Unsuitable, 370 
Unsuitability, 370 
Untenable, 358 

Unthinkable, 22, 221, 362-364, 529 
Untruthfulness, 373 
undcii, 541 

itTuJuka, 31S 

uftaairyitte, 261 
upiuaya, 235 n. 
upaalra-chaia , 386 n. 
upadesa, 389, 390 
Upadcsa-silhasrl, 79, 81 
U padeia-sdhasn^vivrti , 1 93 
upadhd, 412, 415 
upudhdninti, 459, 500 
npa-dhutu, 324 
upakdra, 183 

Vpakrama-ptirdhrama , 220 
upalnhdhi-sama, 380 tt., 382 n. 
upidaksana, 11 
tipamd, 380 
upamdna^ 148, 377 
upanaya, 379 
upandho^ 497 
upanihandho , 497 

Upanisadie, 205 494, 499; simile, 

467 

I •panisad-raina, 58 

Upanisads, i, 2, S, 37 “ 3 ^^ 46, 5 ^. 7 ^^. 
92, 98, icx>, 1 13, 1 14, 1 16, 129. 151, 
215, 226, 259, 260, 276, 333, 344, 
44«, 453, 455, 47*, 475. 47''^. 4^3. 
495, 496, 5>i «•, 51^, 5-0. 525, 530. 
532, 536, 548, 551 ; as one consistent 
philosophy bor^ov^cd In Sankara 
from his predecessors, 2: commen- 
tators before Sankara, i; ethiial 
ideas in, 494, 495; heart in, 344; 
nature of its philosophy under (jau- 
dapiida's influence, 2; their view of 
self criticized bv Kamalaslla, 181 ; 
their views re;^ardini4 the nddts, 
344 ff- 

Upanisad texts, 80, 87, 88, 98, 132 

upapulti-uima^ 3 So n. 4, 382 n. 

upurati, 495 

upasanidfiussati, 459 

Vpaiama, 231 

upasamuna, 358 

upaicimaniya , 357 

upiisnya^ 397 

upitidpa, 293, 30<> 

Upavarsa, 43 
uptndia^ 278 
uptn eda, 274, 276 
updddna, 9, 334, 497, 498 
updddna-kdnma^ 12, 372 


upddhi, 72, 142 
updlambha, 388 

upddga, 273. 274» 276, 279 

updya, 359, 3«9 
upekkhd, 460 
upefifd, 23 n. 

Upholder, 526 
Upodghdta, 280 n., 283 n. 

Upper worlds, 76 

MrriJ, 286 

Urinal canal, 296 

Urinary disease, 343 

Urine. 325. 327-330, 347 » 350-352 

Urunda, 300 

ussado, 497 

Vsiinas-samhtd, 435 

312 357, 359 361 

Uterus, 313 

utkarsa-prakar^a-rupa, 401 ft, 
utkarsdpakar^a-varnydtarnya-vika/pa^ 
sddhya-sama , 380 38 1 «. 

I'tpala, 49 
('tpntti, 231 
utpatti, 232 
uUdha, 327 
uttamah puruxah, 466 
I ttarnamrta, 99 
jitttiru, 380, 391 
('ttnra-sthiifUi, 433 

Uttura-Umtra, 329, 33 °, 332 , 3 ^ 9 , 424 . 

425, 427, 429 
Uttaru-Vtisli, 426 
littaruyiinay 519 
Intnaka, 172 
r villa, 259, 355 
ukif. 375 , 377 
iihya, 389, 392 
urdhva-gd nddJ, 345 «. 
urdhva-mQlam tnpdd Brahma^ 523 
iirU’mdaka y 285 n. 8 
urfiy 285 

Vacuity, 21, 234 
V'acuous space, 59 
Vagina, 2H9, 290 291, 313 n. 

xmhtina rif/itf , 3 28 w. 

Vaibhasikas, 186 n. 

Vaidcha Janaka, 316 
Vaideha kioK, 357 
vaidhurmya, 132 
vuidyny 3H5 

V eddy aka -uin mva ,432 
yaidyakdffdf’tga - hrdaya - VfUfr hhe - 
faja-ndma-siiei, 436 
VaidyanAtha Dlk^iu, 81 
VaidyavAcaspati, 434 
Vain, 51 1 

vmrdgya, 231. 412, 439. 454 
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Vairagya-satakaj 460 n. 

Vaise^ika, 51, 55, 119, 120, 125, 157, 
179, 189-192, 194, 248, 262. 272, 
302, 307 n., 369, 412, 514; cate- 
gories, 55, 192; its theory of the 
subtle body, 306; philosophy, 193, 
332 n., 398 physics, 192, 273; 
sprinjjs of action in, 412; system, 
366, 371 ; theory, 190 
Vaise^ika-hhdfya^ 162 
Vaisefika-sQtras, 356, 369-371 
Vaisya, 502, 504, 505, 531, 542, 546 
vai^amya, 320 

Vai§nava, 125, 192, 219, 441, 443. 
532 

Vai^navism and Saivisniy 543 w., 549 n. 

Vaitarana, 424 

Vaitarana-tantra , 435 

vojtdna, 283 

Vattana-sdtra, 284 

Vaiytisika-nydya-milld^ 8 1 

Vojru. 353. 354 

vahdnumdna, 120 

Vakulakara, 431 

Valabhl, 164 

ralaya, 284 n. 4 

valaydsthi , 284 n. 4 

raldsn, 298 n., 299 

Valid, 12, 158, 166, 184; means of 
proof, 236; proofs, 167 
Validity, 166, 170 
VallabhitiiiTa, 147 « . 443 

VarpsUlhara Misra, 250 n. 
vanam, 497 
vitnatho, 497 
vanifthu, 289 
Vanity, 5o<^“5ii 
Vah^a'^ena, 427, 435 
Varada Pantjita, 57 n. 

Vararuci. 432 
Vararud‘Samhitd, 432 
Vardhamilna, 107, 126 «. 

Variability, 384 
rarna^harma, 505 
vorriakti, 52 #1. 
varndhama^dharma, 505 
varnya-santu, 386, 387 
varfd, 335 

Varupa, 292, 300 n. 2 
Varying states, iHo 
rasanta, 335 
Vasi^tha, 229, 257 
i^osfi, 289 fi. 1 , 340, 426 
t'mfi-^rnyJ* 296, 426 
vastu, 203 
fvirtMrra, 38 

VaKubandhu, 19- 21, 25, 26 ri., 29, 35, 
58-60, 62, 164. 171; admits pure 
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knowledge, 20 ; arguments of San- 
kara for psychological duality of 
awareness do not apply to Vasu- 
bandhu, 29 ; central features of his 
philosophy, 24, 25; did not deny 
objectivity of objects of awareness, 
but regarded objects as aw'arenesses, 
29 ; experiences like dreams, 20 ; his 
date, 20 w. ; his denial of the doctrine 
of pure vacuity, 21 ; his idealistic 
conceptional space, 25 ; his idealistic 
explanation of physical events, 21 ; 
his refutation of the atomic theory’ 
20 ; his theory of dldya-vtjndna^ 22 ; 
his theory of pure consciousness and 
Its power, 22 ; h:s theory of thought 
transformations, 21 ; his view of 
thought as real substance and its 
threefold transformations, 23 IT ; his 
view that illusory impositions must 
have an object, 21 ; perceptual know- 
ledge of the material w orld not trust- 
worthy, 20 ; sahnpalamhha-niyama 
absent in, 26 w. 1 ; world-construc- 
tion as false as dream-construction, 
21 

Vasumitra, 17 1 
van'-anko-vasu-vatscire , 1 07 
J^asislha-rdma -samvilda ,229 
7 'asydttrian, 420 
vati, 400 n. 

Vatsapa, 300 
Vavrvdsas, 300 
330 

Vacaspati Misra, 11, 12,25 w , 29, 36 77., 
45. 47. 48. 51 . 52. 56. 57 . 74 81- 

83, 87, lOI, 103, 105, 106, 109, III, 
112, I 16, 1 19, 124, 126 71 ., 196, 220, 
250, 260, 262, 272, 305, 306 71 ., 393, 

394; admits jiva as the locus of 
avidyd and Brahman as its object, 
110; admits two kinds of ajndna, 
108; discussions regarding his date 
and teachers, 107 ; his account of the 
Sautrfintika view of the existence of 
the external world, 26 fi. 2; his de- 
finition of truth, 108, 109 ; his differ- 
ence with SarvajftStma Muni, no; 
his explanation regarding the nature 
of object, 29; his followers, 108; 
his reference to other Buddhistic 
arguments regarding the falsity of 
space, zSw. ; his view of illusion, 1 10 ; 
his view of the status of the object 
of knowledge, in*, method of his 
cornmtMUarv, 108; on the SSmkhya- 
Yt>«a theory of the subtle body, 

305 
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Vdcdrambhana, 216 
vOda, 377, 379, 401 
Vdddvalf, 57 n. 

Vadir^ja, 443 
Vadivfl^Tsvara, 196 

Vsdlndra, 120, 122-124, 196; his date 
and works, 122, 123 
Va^bhata, 274. 284 n. 3, 285 n, 6. 
286 n. I, 288 n. I, 304, 327, 329, 
332, 425, 427. 432-434; diseases as 
modifications of dofos^ 329; his view 
of dofa, dhdtu and dhdtu-mala, 332; 
his view of Jo^a, dhdtu and mala, 

327 ff- 

Vagbha^ junior, 363 
Vaghhata^khandana-mandana, 425 
Vagisa Gosvamin. 225 n. 

Vahaja, 263, 433 
Vdjasaneyi-samhitd, 536 
vdflkarana^ 276, 301 
Vdjlkararw-tanira, 425 
vdk, 346 

vdk^chala, 385, 386 n. 
vdky^a^ofa, 384, 385 
Vakyakara, 43 n. 
vdkya-prasamsd, 385 
vdkya-sefa, 389, 391 
Vdkya^vivarana-vydkhyd, 193 
Vdkya-vrtti, 80, 81 
Vdkya~VTtti~prakdsikd, 80 
Vdkya-ijtti-fJkd, 193 
Valmiki, 229, 230 
vdna-prastha, 505 
tidii^manah-iarfra-pnwrtti, 321 
vdhmaya, 469 
Vapyacandra, 431 
vdrand, 353 
ijdntta, 500 
vdrfika, 345 

Vdrttika, i n., 48, 52, 78. 83, 84, 100, 
102 

Varyovida, 357 

vdsand, 26, 271?-, 186, 187, 237-239, 
243. 245i *5». 2S5-*57. 264. 266. 
268, 269 

vdiandbhidhdnah, 242 
v&tand-k^aya, 252 
Vasi^tha, 230, 231, 238, 255 
Vdsiftha^Rdmdyana, 231 
Vdsif^ha-Rdmdyana-candrikd, 231 
Vdiiffha-tdra, 232 
Vdtitlha-tdra-gQ 4 hdfthd, 232 
vdstavi, 224 

Vasudeva. 535, 53l*“544. 54*<. 549 . and 
Kfina, 541 ff. 

Vdmdtvaka, 539 

Viaudevendra, 57 it. 

vdla, 258, 28a, 29f>, 319. 327. .IJO"* 


334. 335 336, 337 w., 339. 344. 

349. 350, 352, 3hi, 362 w., 371, 
392 

vdtaja, 300, 301, 331 
Vdta-kald-kahya, 332 n. 
vdtala, 334 
vdta-prakrtt\ 328, 334 
vdtl, 299 
vdtlkdra, 299 
vdtl-krta-ndiara, 299 
vdn-krtasya-bhe^ujjfrt, 300 
Vatsiputrlyas, 59, 60, 62, 182 
Vatsyayana, 119, 124, 171, 248, 384 
n. I., 390. 393. 399H-,400”-.40> «■. 
4*3 

Vayorv'ida, 333 

vdyu, 75, 245, 257 259 fi., 260, 262, 

263, 276, 291, 300, 304, 311, 313, 
3*5. 3i«. 325-33*. 332 333-336, 

338, 339. 345. 348. 349, 3^2 n., 
363, 365, 384 ; according to Caraka, 

332 ft. 

t^edand, 23 

Vedas, 44, 224, 236, 274. 275. 277, 279, 
280. 294, 333, 390. 405, 407, 43^*. 

47S, 481. 4.S4, 487, 493. 494, 514, 

520, 524, 52O, 545. 547. 54« 
r^da-stutt-tikd, 225 
vedavddtnah, 424 

Vedadhyaksa - bhagavai - pDjyapftda, 
52 n. 

Vedaruinda, 52 n. 

Vedanta, i. 3, 13, 15. iS, 19, 29, 33, 
34. 37. 44. 47. 5J. 54- 5^’. 57. ft... 71- 
73, 8f», gh, 107, 115, Ji8, 124, 125, 
127, 1 28, 15b, ibK, 192, 1 98, 205, 

208, 216, 217, 220, 223, 224, 227, 

231, 234. 242, 26!. 271, 310, 311, 

410, 438. 472. 474. 476, 47«. 479. 

488, 4(>9, 504. 512. 518, 548, 550; 

ajfidna and prakrti in, 74; all sub- 
jective notions are only contents, and 
therefore outside the revelation in, 
16; analysis of cometousness in, 63 
IT. ; apprehension of objects involving 
objcciixe characters, objects and the 
pure immediacy of revelation in, 13; 
AnandafHKlha'B arguments in favour 
of the self -luminosity of the self 
and us cnucism of the Prahhikara 
in, fH>. 70: l;>eginnings of the dta* 
Icctical arguments in. 51; Buddhist 
criticism of the identity of the self 
and its reply in, 66, 67, cognittonaJ 
revelation not a product in, 13 ; con* 
tinuation of the school of Viesapsti 
up to the seventeenth century in, 5 1 , 
52; continuation of the schools of 
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Sure 4 vara, Padmapada and Mandana 
up to the fourteenth century inj 52, 
53; continuity of conscious life 
1 5 ; criticism of Buddhistic analysis 
of recognition in, 65 ; difference be- 
tween pure intelligence and cog- 
nitional states in, 13 ; does not admit 
any relation between the character 
and the object, but both are mani- 
fested in one simple revelation, 13; 
eleventh century writers in, 49; 
everything else which is not a prin- 
ciple of revelation is ntdyd in, 16; 
existence of self cannot be proved 
by inference in, 68; existence of self 
is only proved through its imme- 
diacy and self-revelation in, 68, 69; 
general writers after the fourteenth 
century greatly under the influence 
of the Vtvfiramt school in. 53; idea 
jlran-mukti in, 251 ; in what sense 
cognizing is an act, in what sense it 
is a fact in, 15;“!’' only a particular 
mode of mind in. 15 ; its account of 
the (intuhkaiona, 75; its account of 
the kn^as, 75, 76; its account of the 
possibility of recognition, 65, 66; its 
account of the universe, 76; its 
account of the t’dvur, 75; its central 
philosophical problem, 47 ; its chief 
emphasis is on the unity of the self, 
72. 73; Its conception of identity 
differentiated from the ordinary log- 
ical concept of identity, 14; its cos- 
mology, 73 77; itsi dilferencc with 
the \1ah21>Anists regarding nature 
of objects in the I school, 30 ; 

its theory of the subtle l>ody, 311; 
Its three opponents, Buddhist, Nai- 
vAyika and MlmArpsaka, 71, 72 ; its 
twofold view, 13, logical explana- 
tion as regards the nature of idencitv 
in, 14; meaning of cognizing in, 15; 
meaning of prdnn in, 260, 261 ; 
memory does nut indicate aware- 
ness of awareness m, 67; mental 
states and revelation in, 15 ; nature 
of ajfidno and its powers in, 73, 74; 
nature of the antahharana in, 76, 77 ; 
nature of the obligatoriness of its 
study in. 46; no ctignition candot 
be cognized again m, 14; notion of 
** [ ** as content in, 15; possible lK>r* 
rowing of its theory of perception 
from Sarpkhya by Padmapftda in, 
Hqh.; principle of revelation de- 
signated as self or dimnn in, 16; 
principle of revelation is aclf-con- 
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tent, infinite and non-temporal in 

I principle of revelation neither 
subjective nor objective in, 16 ■ 
quarrel with the Prabhakaras on the 
n!5ri revelation in, 67; reasons 
adduced as to why cognition cannot 

cognized in, 14; refutation of the 

arKumenteagainsttheself-Iuminosity 

he self m, 68, 69 ; revelation can- 
not be individuated, 16; revelation 
Identical with self m, 15 ; self-iden- 
tity proved through memory in 67 ■ 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
wnters more under the influence of 
Vacaspati, Suresvara and Sarvajiiat- 
ma than of the livarana m, 56 57- 
briharya, Citsukha and the mahd- 
vidya syllogism of Kularka in, 51- 
status of the object in, 35; tenth 
century writers in and Buddhism in, 

4 ^ 49 ) ^hc evolution ol the micro- 
cosmos and macrocosmos from aj- 
ndna, 74, 75; the self limited by 
mdyd behaves as individuals and as 
(lod in, 72; the theory of irivrU 
karana and paJicl-karana in, 74; 
VidvSranya s analysis of the recog- 
nizer in, 66, Vidyaranya’s conten- 
tion that the self-identity cannot be 
explained by the assumption of two 
separate concepts in, 67, 68; writers 
from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century in, 57 n. i; writers 
inspired bv JagannSthasramaNrsim- 
ha and Appaya in, 55; writers in- 
spired by Krsnananda of the seven- 
teeruh century in, 56 ; writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
^ in. 55 

Vedanta arguments, 118, 128 
Vedanta dialectic, 125; history of its 
rise and growth. 124, 125; mahd- 
udyd syllogisms of Kularka as its 
direct precursor in. 124, 125 
Vedanta dialectics. 57 n., 163, 171; 

forerunners of, 171 ff. 

V’edAnia epistemologv, 149, 154 
I'edanta-hrdaya, 57 «. 

Wdantj idealism, 151 
yeddnta-kiilpa-Uitikd, 225, 226 
Veddnta-kaipa-taru, 108, 119W., 260 
I "'ediinta-kalpit-taru-marijiirl, 1 08 
I’eddnta^kalpH^taru-panmala, 108, 226 
Vfddnta-kaumud!, 52, 53, 107. iqli. 

204-20(1, 209, 210, 211 n 
Vtiidnta-kaumudi -rydkkydua , 205 
Vfiidnta-kamtuhha , 82 n. 
V'eddnta’fiayo-bhit^anii, 56, 82 
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Veddnta-parihhdici^ 17 30 54, 

74 /!., 75 w., 105, 207, 208, 209 n.. 
21 1 217. 223 w. 

Veddtita-parihhdsd-prakdhkd, 54 
Vedanta philosophy, 19, 51, 62, 112 
Vcdfnitu-sdta, 54, 55, 73 75 n.,8i 

103, 261 

J ^cddnta-siddhdnta'Camirikd, 56 
Vediinta-siddhdnta-muktdvali, 57 
270 

J 228, 260-262 
I ’< dCnita~sutt a-muktavidl , 82 
J "edimta-sifdidmani , 54 
I 'cddnta-luttva-dlpuna-iydkhyd, 54 
W'danlii-ttith a-kiiumudi, 45 n. 
l eddfitu-tiittva^vn ekit, 54, 216, 217 71. 
X'cdanta teachers, 17, 

WclantJ texts, 47 
Vedanti topics, Si 
Vedanta writers, 55 
\ edantau'»r\ a, 441 

Vedaniic, 31 n , 52 n , 02. 31 1 ; attack, 

I 2^ : L ircle, 55 ; coiue[n of salvation, 
227; concepts, 148; tosinolotiv . 71. 
226; dev elopnu'nt, 4S ; tioetrines, 
22S, idvalisni. 36; intUience. 477, 
478; interpretation, 49; inteipreia- 
non b\ IJhartrprapafU'a, 1 ; iniei - 
prefers. 20.S; monism, 224; pro- 
blems, 228; self, IV, texts, 90, i^S, 
99, 102. writers, 44, 53 
\"edantin, 30, 234 

Vedantisi, 12,31.96, 124, 125, 12S, 157, 
167. 16^, 225. 517 
vedd/i^/j, 274, 276 
I V£/fi 7 i;,'£i -sdra .432 
Veddrtha-santfindta . 43 » 

Vedic commands, 479. 4Si -4Sti 

Vedic commentator, 215 

Vedic dhfrmti, 53 3 

Vcdic duties, 43 46, 99, too, 437 

Vethc index, 345 346 71., 4H6 71. 3 

Vedic India. 301 

Vedic injunctions. 468 

Vedic know ledf,'e. 495 

V'edic reli:,*ion, 493 

Vedic texts, 74 7/,, 98, 129 

Vfdhiht Studn'n. 345 n. 

re]fia~prm uriittui , 3 27 

Vr«etiibU*s (Iwirn from), 309 

Vvim, 256, 2K9, 290, 

Venis, 17 #f. 

Venkata, 43",, 82 ft , 119, 120, 123, 
200 

Venkatan^iha, 441 
Venkmesa, 432 
veram^ 497 

Verfwii c:fimmand, 479 


Verbal definitions, 146 
Verbalism, 17 1 
Verbal nature, 163 
Verbal repetition, 385 
Verbal sophisms, 146 
Verbal usage, 184 
Vertebrae, 287 n. i 

Vertebral column, 285 71 . i, 287 i, 
353 

vihfunm, 537 
vihhdiru, 158, 194, 360 
l ihhruma-vii'eka^ 87 71 . 
rihhfttJ, 549 

Vibration, 256; of the prana, 256 
Vibratory, 254 ; activity, 257, 258, 261 ; 

mcnemeni, 18S 
riidut, 358, 35«) 
litaianCt, 264, 373 

Vice, 194, 248. 305, 373. 4^'7, 493. 

498, 507, 510, 51 1 . 522 
77 < iki!\n, 4 1 3 

V u loijs, 22, 2 ^.409, 414 , erullcss sci rc., 
130. inJinilc. 40, 70, I 17, 132, 162, 
174, 17S, 1S5; infinite regiess. 128, 
-55 

\’k MHlMiess, 373 

Vu'torv. ^12 
riddt -n, 497 
\’itlfha. 427 
1 idrhii-mukti, 252 
I 'ldrfui-tantm, 435 
r tdhdna, 3 89. 391 
l idhi, so. 479 48 3 
I'aUn-fasavana, 220 
I tdhi-rastiyanopajU ani , 2 20 
I’idki-rneka, 45 rr., 86, 87. 10^*, 4S2 
%'tdhura . 3 s I 
vtdhurd, 342 
^'idfadhn, 299 
I 'if/f vi/i -f»tnn*tramn, 79 
V’uinin~mam*^riin}atti , 2fn n 1 
vtdf af-samnydfa, 2si, 21 ; 4 rt 
V'idvabhusan, Dr, 39V b >4 
iid\rh 12, 23K, 2 39. 50s 
l^tdMjkkarana, 126 n. 

7 td\dhhiitn, 12 
ftdydhhipitta, 495 
Vidvkldhamari. 79 
{ 'tdyamrta’^vaf^ml, 1 1 5 
VidyArariya. 52, 53. 57. 70 «*, 78, 

Hz. 83, 86, 103, 214. 2J6, 251, 252; 
a follower of the view, 215; 

hij» date and workn. 214, a 16; hi» 
idea of ytran^mukti, 251; hi* view 
that mJvd imd Urmhman are the 
joint eau*c of the w^orld-appearance, 
215; the writer of Pa^radait and 
of the 251 
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Vidyamnya Muni, 66, 67 
Vidyaratna, K., 2 n. 

Vidya suRarl, 103. 126 w., 132, 134 «. 

Vidyd-surabhi^ 99 

Vidyd-sr%, 82 w. 

vidyd-taru, 107 

Vidyatirtha, 215 fi. 

View, 366, 369, 378; of thing’s, 13 
Vigorous, 303 
Vif^raha-vydvartanl^ 1 65 
viffrhya-samhhdsd , 378 
Vijayanajrara, 219 
Vijaya~f*raiastif 126 
Vijayarakjiiita, 428-430, 432, 434, 435 
vijnaftti, 20 

vijmipti’mdtrntd, 22, 24 
Vijnapti-mdtrntd-siddhi, 19 n. 
tnjfuina, 23. 127, 164, 307, 343, 373, 
491, 50s n. 

yijrtdna^hhatratfa, 264 
VljArinahhik*«u, 262, 443 
vijridna-dhdUi, 307 
l''ijndna~k{nirftuitl , 264 
x'ijndna-krtxfi-iakti-dvaydsTaya, 1 04 
x'iinihtamnya, 76 

ii am ay a -knui, 75 
Viindria’ftidtra, 19, 22, 234 
I’ltiifina-ftarirtfinin , 2 1 
T'lindna-vdda, 20, 20*), 22S, 272 
itffidfta-i'dditis. 2, 242 
f 'ifndndmrta-hhaxya, 262 
fikfdpa, 75 w . 2^6, ’f)!, 3S<>, 392, 
401 ft. 

23 

f'ikdru, 320, 369 
\'ikrama-saiTivai. 107 
Vikranuisila. 49 

Jikrtt, 334, 335. 35;S, 3S6 h., 388 
xik^i^p^t, 73. 3H9 ft 
f'tkiepa^stikti , 74 
t'ikfipafi, 112 

t titty (wa-rfipd rrddhih prakftpah, 335 w. 

164, 265 
f>tmukla, 251 

ViuaiktfltTiian. 198, 199. 201, 203 205; 
rnticbtfTi of ihr hhrddhhedti view by. 
201, 202; criticism of the stthoptt- 
Ittmhha^myamdt by, 20t ; hin date and 
work», 198 ; his refutation of “ ditfcr- 
ence,*' n>9, 200; nature of pure con- 
aciousncai in, I9 <k trieii to prove an 
intrimic differenee between aware* 
neati and ita object, 201; world- 
appearance like a patnunit on a 
canvas in. 203 

["ofiioiiM, 19, 10 w,, 21 n., 26 n., 29 
yinaya-Hfakii, 276 
tfindia-prati;Hihat, 386 a. 
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Vindhyasvamin, 17 1 

^inibandhanam^ 497 

rinndna^ 498 

Violent, 408 

^iparlta-dhartnatua, 6 

viparyaya, 10, 381, 391 

vtparyasa, 5 ; (error), four kinds of c 

viMka, 22-24, 362-364. 366, 39, ' 

inral/ti, 251, 252 

virnj^ 43 

virdt, 215, 548 
xtireka ,31^ 

Virility, 301, 333 
viriya-samvara, 500 
vnodho, 497 

Virtue, 194, 248, 305, 373, 404, 493, 
508, 510, 511, 514, 522 
Virtuous, 23 , 367 , 414 , 51 1 , 512 , 514 ; 
deed*!, 246 

x'iruddha^ 3S4, 3S5, 386 388 

viruddha hetii, 386 n. 

X'isalpa^ 299 
Hsalpaka, 299 
t'isar^a, 370 
visarpa, 299, 430 
t'lsatfikd, 497 

Visible. 157, 337 n.; dosn, 337 n. 
Vision, 333 

Visual, 176, consciousness, 61; orpan, 
31 ; ptTceplion, 20, 25 sense, 156 
risada, 332. 359 tt , 361 
X'ilesa, 14S, 187. 1S9, 371, 397 
xiusta-dn'ata-blutkti, 505 
t tu^fusytm a dnafjda-paddrlhatvat , 223 
\*istst;ul\aita, 57 ft., 441 
I'lyt^fttdi athi-i'()ffin, 439 
X i\udJh(i-cakj(i, 355 
I tsftt, 76, 54S 
\'is\ abba rati, 58 «. 

\'is\adev.t, ii s 
Visvambhara, 79 
VisvanAiha Tirtha. 220 
Visvanipa Act 3 rya, 82, 83, 86, 87, 251 
t^sr a-rtipttfd, 241 
Viiivamitra. 230. 541 
I 'tftuinti/rtJ -samki/d, 432 
Visvesvara, 443 
ViHvesvara Pandita, So 
Visve.ivara Saras vatl. 55 
Visvcsvara l^irtha, 78 
Vinc^viirJlnanda, 82 n. 
Visvesvarfiirama, 57 ”• 
tdh'ik/arJ, 35 3 
fyfama-prtwartaftd , 4 * 

tftjama-X'ifiidna, 4i^> 
tdMrmdhdropayttf^' rtuif. 3 3 4 w . 
y$yj-tantra, 425 

nfrmii 23, 30* ”?• * 5 ^ 
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vi^aya-caitanya\ 207 
vi^aya^gata-pratyak^atva^ 208 
vi^aya-titik^d, 495 
vifaya-vtjnapti^ 22 
vi^aya-vifayn-bhdva, 144, 152 
vi^aydn indriydndm, 341 
vi^ayopalabdhif 373 

Vi?nu. S35, 53^, 538. 546-54?: and 
bhagavat, 539, 540; conception of, 
535» 536; conception of, and of 
ndrdyana, 537, 538 
Vi$nubhat(a, 52 n. 

Viptu-dharmoUara^ 279 n. 
Viptu-mukhd, 536 
Vifnu~pada, 536 
Vipiu-purd^, 251 
Viptu-purdna-fJkdf 148 n, 

Vifnu-smrtt\ 279 n. 

Vital centres, 340 
Vital currents, 179 
Vital element, 315, ji6 
Vital functions, 357, 487 
Vitality, 241, 328, 336 
Vital parts, 342 
Vital powers, 21 
Vital principle, 241 
intar^, 377, 379, 401 
Viuhala Dik^ita, 443 
Virarana, 53, 54, 56, 103, 208, 204>, 
216 222 ; line, 104 ; school, 34, 53, 

SI 

Vivnrana-prameya’San^raha^ 52, 53, 
63 65 n., 66 67, 70 n , 83, 84, 

86, 87, 103, 214, 216 
1 hvarana-siddhdnta-candnkd^ 434 
Vivararui-siddhdnia-cintdmant , 329 n. 

I 'ivarana-t dtpary a-dipika, 148 n. 
Vivaranopanydsa, 10, 31 n., 103, 216 n. 
Vttaranopanydse Bhdratltlrtka - 1 aca- 
nam, 216 n. 

livarta, 38, 39, 224; cause, 45; view, 
46, 215; view' of causation, 224 
vivarta-kdrana^ 50, 51 
Viveka-cQddmam, 79 
xnteka-nifpatti, 250 
vividifd-samnydsa, 252 n. 

I Irasimhdi alokita ,436 
tifo’a. 24'. 351. 3S'>. 361-366, 370, 
39». 50' 
tifd, 256 

Vocal activities, 500 
Vocal organs, 254 
Void, 272 

Volition, 23, 24, 7«, '52. >53. 463. 
5'S 

V'olitionai states, 179, iHo 
Volitional tendency, 479 
Voluntary, 515 


Vomiting, 348 
vraimh, 330 n. 

Vrddha-Vfigbhata, 317 «. i 

vfddhah, 103 

vyddki, 322 

vrkka, 318 

Vpnda, 427, 435 

VfSnis, 539, 541, 543 

323 > 365 n. 

Vftti, 56, 70, 87, 206, 207, 210, 256, 
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vrtti-caitanya, 208 
vrtti-jndna, 77 
vrttikdra, 43 
Vrtti-prahhdkejray 216 n. 
vrtti transformation, 206 
Vrtti-vdrttika, 220 
vyakta, 470 
xyakter apaiti^ 386 n. 
ty art ha, 388 
zyatireki, 400 n. 

\ya:r^Qsdya, 107, 384 
vyax'osdydtmikd , 484 n. 1 
tyddhi, 336 n. 

Vyddfu-stndhu -t 'imarda rta, 432 
rydkarana, 275 n,, 547 
Vydhararta-f'dda-rujhfatra-mdld, 2 1 9 
rydkhydna , 3 89, 392 
1 yd khydna -dipt kd , i 23 
{ 3 dkhyd-sudhd , 5 5 
lyakuUta-mdnasah, 312 n. 3 
tydna, 259, 260, 291 
tydpddo, 497 
lydpdra, 137, 186 
tydpdrah preratut-rupah, 481 
tydpti, 120, 139, 148, 194 
xydpti‘graha, 148 
tydro^anam, 498 
Vyasa, 78, 87. 2S9 n. 2 
VydsO’hhdfya, 251, 262, 265, 305, 408, 
47h, 5*7 

Vy&satfriha, 118, 225, 226 
V’^yisi^rama, 119 
xydvahdnka, z, 44 
xydxjtta, 63 
xydydma, 419 
fyafM, 545. 546, 548 

Wackemagei, 345 n. 

Waking experiences, 6, 8, 28 
Waking ideas, 26 
Waking life, 115 
Waking state, 26, 240, 241, 257 
Walleser, 398 #1. 

Warm, 358, 361, 408 
Washerman, 160 

Waste- products. 325, 327, 331, 337 
Watchfulnais, 505 
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Water, 74, 187, i94. 302. 331-334. 347. 
349. 3S2. 357-360, 362, 364, 367, 
501 ; channels, 348 

Watery, 33i. 357» 359; character, 331 
Way. 1 15. 367 
Weak, 338 
Wealth, 510 

Weber, Dr Albrecht, 288 n., 486 n. 
Well-being, 509 
Whirlwind, 408 
White, 349; leprosy, 282 
Whitney, W. D,, 34071. 

Whole, 20. ^o, 152, 157. 187 
Will, 149, 248, 402, 415 ; force of, 264; 

to live, 414 
Willing, 263 
Will-power, 242 
Windpipe, 286 
Winter, 327, 335, 37° 

Wisdom, 24, 257. 442. 444. 49t, 494» 
500, 502, 504, 505, 514, 530, 532 
Wise, 378, 531 
Wish, 497 

World, I. 3. 51. *14. 230. 236 

World -appearance, i, 5, 9-12. 19, 45, 

4^,48,55.74.9^. lo*. * 05 . **o. 

Ill, 117, m 8, 147, 152, 168, 170, 
215, 217, 221, 224, 230, 233-236, 
239-245, 256, 268 
World -construction, 2i 
World -creation, 39. 42, 242 
W’orld-cxpcriencc, 3,4, 170 
Worldly life, 521 
W'orld-manifestation, 410 n. 
World-objects, 21, 28, 36 
World-order, 533 
W’orld-pbcriomena, 50 
W'o rid -process, 73, 170 
W’orms, 297, 298, 300 
Worship, 537 
W^ounds, 330 
Wrath, 497 

Wrong construction, 154 
W’rong notion, 9 
Wrong perception, 137 

yad antar^jfieya-r&patf\, 27 n. 
yadfcchd, 372, 4*o 
yaj^, 292 w., 448. 487. 488 
yajna - vid ^ h ^ 448 
Yajneivara Makhlndra, 218 n. 

Y^jus, 274. 390. 526 

Yakkha, 539 

3a^, 28B 

yak $ as , 2H3, 468 

yakfman, 197 S. 298 

Yama, 251, 311, 432, 454, 455* 49> 

yantta , 257 
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yasmin iUnyarji jagat sthitam, Z34 
Ya^omitra, 58 n., 62 
yathdrthdniibhavaf 213 
yathdrthdnubhavah pramd^ 133, 212 
yathd-vidhif 294, 295 
Yaugacaryas, 120 
Yadava, 541, 543 
Yddavdhhyudaya^ 220 
Yddavabhyudaya-tlka^ 220 
Yadavananda Nyayacarya, 225 n. 
Yajftavalkya, 107, 252, 286 n. i 
Ydjnavalkya-Dharma-sdstra, 279 n. 
Yamunacarya, 439-441. 54*, 546, 547 
yatudhdnas, 296, 300 
Yellow, 27, 176, 330; awareness, 70, 

7* 

Yellowness, 143 

Y'oga, 107, 109, 250, 258, 265, 356, 

389. 390, 4*5. 439. 440, 443-445, 

447, 451-453, 456, 457, 460, 461, 

466, 467, 489, 499, 504, 512, 514, 

519, 547 ; concept of God criticized, 
177; springs of action in, 414 
yoga-dhdrand, 449 n. 2 
Yoga discipline, 242 
Yoga literature, 354 n. 

Y’oga practices, 273, 436, 440, 448, 

477 

YYiga processes, 453 
450 

Yoga-siitra, 5 n., 251, 265, 304 n,, 403, 
408, 443, 45*. 4<>*. 549 
Yoga-sutru-bhusya, 87 
Yoga system, 436 
y(fga-iataka, 425, 436 
Yoga Upani?ads. 455, 461 
yaga-vdhitidt , 332 n. 

Yi^ga-rdrttika, zbz, 355 
Yoga-vdsi^tha, 17, 57 »•. -^8, 230 w., 
231-234. -37. 240, 246, 247, 250 )L, 
251-254, 259, 263, 264 265-268, 

270-272, 402 fi ; <'itta and move- 
ment, 258; conception of jJvuti- 
tmiku, 245 tT,; denial of daiva in, 
255 ; energy and its evolution, 343 ff ; 
energy and world-appearance, 243 ff ; 
estimate of its philosophy, 271, 
272; free-will and destiny, 253; its 
doctrine of pTiJftibdhu~kiiffn(i, 246, 
247 , Its idealism compared \Nith 
that of Prakaslnanda, 270, 271; its 
idealism compared with that of 
Sankara and Buddhist idealism, 268 
and NySya eman- 
cipation, 24S; jmm-mukti &nd the 
Prabhakara idea of emanicpation, 
249 ; and the Sftrpkhya 

idea of emancipation, 249, 250, jl- 
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Yoffa-vdsistha (cont .) 
van-mukti and the SSmkhya-yoga 
idea of emancipation, 249-25 1 \jlvan~ 
miikti and Vidyaranya’s doctrine of 
jivan-muktiy 2$\\ jlvan-mukti com- 
pared with Buddhist sainthood, 247, 
248 ; jlvan-mukti compared with 
sthita-prajna, 247; karma, manas 
and the categories, 237-239; nature 
of kartrtva, 242 fF.; nature of the 
work, other works on it and its date, 
228-232; origination of the world 
through thought-movement, 235- 
237 ; place of free-will in, 254 ; prana 
and prdndydma in, 257 ff.; prana 
vibration and knowledge in, 256; 
right conduct and final attainment 
in, 267, 268; stages of progress to- 
wards saintliness in, 264 ff. ; theory 
of spanda, 235-237; ultimate reality 
is pure intelligence, 232,233 ; vdsand 
and prana vibration in, 256, 257; 
world-appearance is entirely mental 
creation and absolutely false, 233, 

234 

y o^a^vdsistha^Rdmdyana, 228, 232 
Y osa-vdsiftha^samkfepa ,232 
Yoga-vdsistha-sdra, 232 
Yoga^vdsi^tha-sdra-samgraha, 232 
Yoga-vdsiftha-ilokdh, 23 2 


Yoga~vdsifpha-tdtparya~prakdia, 240 n. 
Yoga-vdsi^fha~tdtparya~sarngraha, 232 
YogSeara, 164 
Yogananda, 57 n. 

YogSnandanatha, 436 
yogdrudha, 444, 445, 446 n. 

Yogesvara, 453 

Yogins, 189, 256, 440, 444, 446-451, 
4S4 

Yogi-ydjnavalkya-sarfihitd, 354 
Yogisvara, 57 71., 122 
yogyatd, 150 
yoni, 358 

yuddhe cdpy apaldyana, 505 n. 
yudh, 55* 

Yudhi^thira, 508, 509 
Yugasena, 172 
443. 444. 44f> 
yujir, 443, 444 
yujir yoge, 443, 444 
yuj samddhau, 443 
yukta, 446 71. 1, 458 
yukta dslfa, 449 

yukti, 359, 3^0, 370, 373. 375 . 37 ^ 
Yukti^dipikd, 45 «. 

Yukti-prayoga, 49 
yunjydt, 446 n. 4 
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